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PREFACE. 


'ANY  years  since  I  began  a  series  of  stories,  drawn 
entirely  from  my  own  experience,  and  descriptive  of 
English  life,  as  it  then  existed.  In  those  days  loco- 
motion was  slow,  commerce  and  agriculture  were 
comparatively  inert,  and  the  state  of  society  much  more  prosaic 
than  in  this  busy,  stirring  age  of  marvellous  scientific  discoveries 
and  mechanical  appliances.  But  there  were  compensations  ; 
money  had  another  scale  of  value,  fortunes  were  then  considered 
large  which  would  now  be  insignificant,  tastes  were  simpler,  wants 
were  fewer,  whilst  life  was  equally  rich  in  happiness  and  in  do- 
mestic virtues. 

Two  of  these  tales  are  from  a  pen  which  possessed  a  rare  gift 
of  pictorial  description  and  truthful  portraiture.  They  were 
written  for  this  series  by  my  lamented  husband,  at  a  time  when  a 
deep  domestic  sorrow  wholly  occupied  my  mind.  As  is  fitting, 
they  take  their  place  amongst  my  stories,  which  in  this  present 
year  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  revising. 

MARY  HOWITT. 


MARIENRUHE,  MERAN,  TYROL, 
October  iSM,  1881. 
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SOWING    AND    REAPING, 


PART  I.— THE  DURANTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A     CHARACTER. 

TALL,  gloomy  house,  of  a  very  dingy,  unpromising 
aspect,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  inhabited,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  by  Sir  Thomas  Durant,  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  lawyers  of  the  day.  By  birth 
he  was  a  gentleman,  the  younger  son  of  the  Durants 
of  Stanton-Combe,  an  old,  though  decayed  family,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  The  family  estate  was  greatly  encumbered  by 
debts  and  mortgages,  and,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  left  unprovided  for.  Edward,  the  elder  son,  took  all,  except- 
ing the  mother's  jointure.  The  younger  son  was  penniless  ;  and, 
as  if  to  increase  his  difficulties,  had  been  bred  to  no  profession. 

In  talents  and  temper  the  young  men  were  as  different  as  in  for- 
tune. The  elder  brother  was  of  weak  mind,  and  with  that  pliant, 
easy  temper  which  is  frequently  its  accompaniment ;  the  younger 
was  active  and  enterprising,  subtle  in  intellect,  and  by  temper,  resent- 
ful and  implacable.  He  seemed  naturally  made  to  rule,  and  the 
other  to  submit ;  and  such  might  have  been  their  fate,  had  not  the 
elder,  to  the  amazement  of  everyone,  when  the  period  of  mourning 
for  the  father  had  just  passed,  brought  home  a  bride — a  haughty 
country  beauty,  without  fortune,  but  impatient  of  restraint,  and  per- 
fectly capable,  and  very  willing,  to  take  the  place  of  governor. 
The  first  act  of  her  supremacy  was  to  desire  that  the  brother 
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should  choose  his  profession  ;  to  enable  him  to  do  which,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  few  hundred  pounds.  He  flung  back  the  money 
with  ineffable  disdain,  and  vowed  to  raise  himself  to  wealth  and 
power  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts  ;  assuring  his  sister-in-law,  at 
the  same  time,  that  she  should  live  to  repent  the  day  in  which  she 
forced  him  thus  from  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  angry  people  to  utter  threats  ;  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Durant  said  further,  that  his  children  should  live  under 
that  roof  when  hers  were  beggars,  she  only  laughed,  and  thought 
no  more  of  it. 

Thomas  Durant  went  straight  to  London,  and  commenced  his 
career  by  writing  for  lawyers.  To  London  his  mother  followed 
him,  and  besought  him  earnestly  to  share  the  home  she  was  still 
enabled  to  enjoy.  He,  however,  was  of  that  resolute  temper  which, 
when  once  fairly  in  the  strife  against  difficulty,  has  a  pride  in  the 
combat :  he  repulsed  every  offer  of  assistance,  and  even  every 
expression  of  sympathy.  The  mother,  nevertheless,  established 
herself  near  him,  and,  unable  to  force  assistance  upon  him,  or  to 
wring  from  him  either  affection  or  complaint,  satisfied  herself  by 
knowing  that  he  was  not  only  alive,  but  able  to  keep  himself  above 
want.  What,  therefore,  he  would  not  receive  from  her  in  her  life- 
time, she  resolved  to  leave  him.  Private  accumulation  had  ever 
been  the  secret  pleasure  of  her  life.  She  continued,  therefore,  to 
practise  every  possible  self-denial.  She  lived  a  female  miser,  and 
at  her  death,  which  occurred  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in 
London,  bequeathed  him  five  thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum 
he  took  chambers,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  under 
more  prosperous  circumstances  than  he  had  known  before. 

It  would  be  needless  to  go  through  the  succession  of  years  in 
which  he  worked  his  upward  way,  extending  his  personal  ambition 
as  he  acquired  reputation  in  his  profession. 

In  his  fortieth  year  he  married,  and  his  marriage  was  one  of  those 
riddles  which  now  and  then  occur  in  social  life,  and  would  defy 
an  CEdipus  to  solve.  His  wife  was  a  fair  young  creature,  with  a 
few  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune,  who  married,  as  many  another 
womaa  marries,  for  a  home,  and  purchased,  in  so  doing,  certain 
misery  for  herself.  She,  and  one  sister,  were  the  children  of  a 
gentleman  who  died  young  in  India.  They  were  brought  up  by 
one  of  Mr.  Durant's  clients,  in  whose  house  he  first  made  his  wife's 
acquaintance.  In  two  years'  time  the  other  sister  married  also, 
but  both  marriages  were  unfortunate  ;  the  sister's  husband  dying  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  the  yellow  fever,  within  the  first  twelve  months 
of  their  marriage.  The  only  consolation  in  Mrs.  Durant's  case, 
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was,  that  her  unhappiness  was  of  short  duration.  In  three  years' 
time  Mr.  Thomas  Durant  was  left  a  widower,  with  a  little  son. 
The  first  evidences  of  human  kindness  were  given  towards  this 
child ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  father  to  say,  that  every  possible 
care  was  taken  of  his  early  youth.  The  first  eight  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  country,  under  experienced  and  judicious  care. 
When  his  father  brought  him  home,  it  seemed  requisite  to  have 
some  superior  female  in  the  family,  who  might  undertake  the  charge 
of  the  child,  and  also  make  the  home  more  comfortable  for  his  sake, 

Mr.  Thomas  Durant  looked  round  among  his  female  acquaint- 
ance to  find  such  a  one  as  he  required ;  the  choice  seemed  as  diffi- 
cult to  make  as  if  matrimony  had  again  been  his  object.  At  length 
he  bethought  himself  of  his  late  wife's  sister.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  her  to  believe  her  possessed  of  the  same  meekness  and  patience 
as  his  late  wife ;  besides,  she  had  been  unfortunate.  When  she 
lost  her  husband  she  lost  also  the  bulk  of  her  property,  and  was 
reduced  now  to  a  meagre  income,  in  the  midst  of  heartless  rela- 
tions, who  he  knew  would  but  little  relish  having  to  contribute  to 
her  support.  She  would  not  be  very  particular — nay,  he  thought 
_she  would  be  humbly  thankful,  to  have  a  home  offered  to  her.  He 
was  right.  Some  things  the  widow  wished  different ;  but,  wearing 
weeds  for  her  husband,  a  little  daughter  to  provide  for,  and  rela- 
tions, cold-visaged  as  creditors,  around  her,  she  scarcely  hesitated. 
Besides,  her  sister's  child  was  dear  to  her,  and  for  his  sake  she  was 
willing  to  concede  many  things.  Beyond  all  this,  Mr.  Thomas 
Durant  offered  a  remuneration  which  would  enable  her  to  make 
yearly  savings.  Mrs.  Franklin,  for  such  was  her  name,  undertook 
the  charge  of  her  brother-in-law's  family  on  one  condition,  that 
her  little  daughter  should  reside  with  her.  Mr.  Thomas  Durant 
thought  that  the  child,  being  a  girl,  would  be  easily  managed,  and 
as  she  grew  up  might  be  useful  in  the  house,  and  he  consented. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  dreary  house  in  which  he  lived ;  but 
his  hard,  habitually  cold  manners  were  even  more  dreary  and  dis- 
couraging than  his  dwelling.  Still  he  had  the  power  of  assuming 
a  smile  to  strangers,  with  a  plausibility  of  manner,  and  smooth- 
ness of  voice,  that  made  many  a  one  say  he  was  not  so  bad  as  his 
character.  But  to  those  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  or 
whom  he  wished  to  keep  at  a  distance,  the  insensibility  of  his  eye, 
and  the  cold  indifference  of  his  voice,  were  chilling  in  the  extreme. 
Nay,  he  absolutely  seemed  to  shut  his  senses  from  such,  as  if  he 
could  neither  hear  nor  see  them,  nor  could  they  become  palpable 
to  him. 

Towards  Mrs.  Franklin  his  manners  were  as  cold  as  possible, 
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within  the  verge  of  civility.  Still  he  permitted  her  to  make  some 
little  alteration  in  his  domestic  establishment,  and  by  degrees  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place  became  more  cheerful  and  comfortable. 
His  own  tastes  and  desires  in  return  were  studied  and  gratified. 
His  chair  was  placed  to  an  inch  where  he  liked  it  best ;  his  slippers 
and  gown  were  ready  for  him  before  he  called  for  them  ;  but  he 
repaid  none  of  these  little  attentions  either  by  a  gratified  look,  or 
an  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  ;  he  was  aware  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  found  the  comfort  of  them,  and  if  they  had  been  with- 
held would  have  resented  it.  He  was  one  of  the  unamiable,  with 
whom  there  can  be  no  interchange  of  good  offices. 

To  Alice,  Mrs.  Franklin's  daughter,  it  was  not  known  that  he 
had  ever  spoken  a  word.  His  manners  had  repelled  her  as  a  child. 
She  sat  with  him  and  her  mother  at  meals ;  she  accompanied  them 
in  his  coach  twice  every  Sunday  to  church  ;  for  he  made  a  great 
profession  of  religion,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  its  ordinances, 
and  rigorously  required  the  same  from  all  those  about  him.  She 
had  sat  with  him  in  his  pew,  and,  as  she  grew  up,  had  taken  the 
sacrament  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  yet  he  no  more  appeared 
to  see  her  than  if  he  had  been  blind.  To  him  she  was  a  nonen- 
tity— at  least  seemed  so.  She  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  he 
had  forgotten  her.  She  wished  she  could  forget  him,  for  his  pre- 
sence acted  like  a  torpedo  on  her  spirit. 

Thus  years  went  on;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Durant's  professional 
prospects  became  brighter  and  brighter ;  and  almost  to  his  own 
surprise  he  found  himself  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  London.  The 
fairest  honours  of  the  profession  lay  before  him.  He  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  knighted. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Durant's  son  we  have  but  little  at  present  to  say. 
At  twenty  he  promised,  in  process  of  time,  to  become  a  lawyer  as 
sagacious  as  his  father ;  for  no  expense  had  been  spared  in  his  pro- 
fessional education,  and  at  that  age  he  left  home  for  three  years' 
travel  and  study. 

Sir  Thomas  Durant,  full  of  schemes  for  his  own  advantage, 
always  suspected  others  of  the  same  propensity.  We  will  open 
our  next  chapter  with  a  proof  of  this  fact 
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CHAPTER   II. 

A  REMOVAL, 

4  SISTER  FRANKLIN,'  said  Sir  Thomas  Durant,  settling  himself  one 
evening  in  his  easy-chair ;  '  Sister  Franklin,  your  daughter  is  a  very 
pretty  young  woman.' 

There  were  two  things  in  these  few  words  that  terrified  Mrs. 
Franklin — the  subject  of  them,  and  the  kindness  of  his  address  : 
they  could  portend  no  good. 

'  Your  daughter  is  a  well-grown  and  passingly  handsome  young 
woman,  sister  Franklin.  What  is  her  name  ?' 

'  Alice,'  replied  she. 

'  A  good  name  too,'  remarked  he.  '  I  used  to  be  partial  to  the 
name  of  Alice.  But  I  know  not,  sister  Franklin,  why  she  should 
avoid  me.' 

'  She  is  timid,'  replied  she ;  '  but  I  am  glad  you  like  her.' 

'  Oh  no,  no  !'  said  he ;  '  I  have  no  particular  liking  for  her.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  misunderstood  you.' 

4  No  offence  at  all,  sister  Franklin.  The  girl,  I  say,  is  modest 
— has  a  neat  way  of  walking.  I  used  to  think  much  of  a  woman's 
gait.  She  is  modest,  too  :  how  old  may  she  be  ?' 

4  Eighteen,  last  January.' 

'  Eighteen  !'  returned  he ;  '  upon  my  word,  and  a  fine  young 
woman  too.  You  are  looking  out  for  a  husband,  I  suppose  ?'  and 
Sir  Thomas  smiled. 

Mrs.  Franklin  laid  down  her  work  and  looked  at  him,  wonder- 
ing to  what  all  this  tended. 

4  You  are  thinking  of  getting  her  married  ?' 

'  My  good  sir,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?' 

'Absurd!'  he  returned;  'pray,  Mrs.  Franklin,  what  was  your 
sister's  age  when  I  married  her  ?' 

4  Eighteen,'  replied  she,  and  again  took  up  her  work. 

4  But,  sister  Franklin,'  continued  he,  after  a  few  moments'  pause, 
'  I  am  serious  about  your  daughter ;  young  women  are  never  so 
well  off  as  when  they  are  married ;  do  you  deny  that  ?' 

4  By  no  means.  A  woman's  greatest  happiness  is  to  be  well 
married — but  to  be  well  married  implies  a  great  deal,  Sir  Thomas.' 

'  A  fine  young  fellow,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year,  you 
would  call  a  good  match  for  your  daughter  ?' 

'  As  far  as  money  went,'  replied  Mrs.  Franklin  ;  '  but  I  consider 
other  qualifications  even  more  important  than  money.' 

4  And,  pray,  what  other  qualifications  might  you  require  ?' 
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1  High  moral  principle,  a  deep  sense  of  religion ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  had  been  his  conduct  as  a  son  and  a  brother. 
A  man's  character,  or  a  woman's  either,  is  only  truly  known  at 
home.' 

'  Humph  !'  said  Sir  Thomas ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
'  I  should  not  object  to  give  your  daughter  a  couple  of  hundreds, 
or  so,  to  buy  wedding-clothes.' 

Mrs.  Franklin  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  for  she  was  greatly 
surprised. 

4 1  would  not  object,  I  say,  to  furnish  her  wardrobe,  provided 
she  married  to  please  me.  You  would  trust  me,  sister  Franklin, 
to  choose  her  a  husband  ?' 

Mrs.  Franklin  could  not  divine  his  meaning  ;  he  could  not  intend 
to  recommend  his  own  son.  She  was  puzzled.  '  I  owe  you,'  Sir 
Thomas,'  she  said,  '  my  sincerest  thanks ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  no 
thought  of  marrying  my  daughter  at  present.' 

'  Then,  pray,  Mrs.  Franklin,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her  ?' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  had  no  thought  but  of  her  remaining  with 
me  as  heretofore.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  not  wish  it  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  not !' 

'  Will  you  explain  yourself  fully  ?' 

'  Am  I,  Mrs.  Franklin,'  returned  he,  in  a  tone  very  like  anger, 
'  to  keep  a  girl  in  my  house  who  will  be  plotting  and  scheming 
how  she  may  marry  my  son  ?  I  want  my  son  at  home ;  but  so 
long  as  that  girl  is  in  the  house,  he  shall  not  enter  it !' 

'  I  will  answer  for  it,'  said  the  mother,  '  that  she  will  not  enter- 
tain such  an  idea.' 

'  She  will  f  replied  he,  raising  his  voice  in  extreme  anger ;  '  and 
I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  Mrs.  Franklin,  that  my  son  shall  not  return 
while  that  girl  is  in  the  house  !' 

'  But,  if  my  daughter  goes,  I  go  also.' 

'  Sister  Franklin,'  resumed  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
oily  placidity,  'you  are  over-hasty — it  is  the  way  with  women.  I 
would  fain  see  your  daughter  well  married.' 

'My  daughter,'  returned  she,  'will  not  marry  at  present.' 

'Again,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  over-hasty.  You  know  Mr. 
Sharpie — my  friend — Mr.  Anthony  Sharpie  ?' 

Mrs.  Franklin  lifted  up  her  hand  involuntarily,  and  made  no 
reply ;  and  Sir  Thomas  went  on — '  Mr.  Sharpie  is  an  excellent, 
and  an  amazingly  clever  young  man.' 

'  Young !'  said  she ;  '  Mr.  Sharpie  must  be  forty  at  least ;  my 
daughter  is  but  eighteen.' 

'  Mr.  Sharpie,'  pursued  Sir  Thomas,  without  noticing  her  obser- 
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vation,  'is  not  as  disagreeable  to  your  daughter  as  I  am.  She 
gives  him  her  company  occasionally,  Mrs.  Franklin.' 

'  Such  a  thing  shall  never  be  !'  exclaimed  she,  with  indignation ; 
x  my  daughter  shall  maintain  herself  by  her  own  labour — shall  die 
unmarried,  before  I  will  sacrifice  her  to  that  man  !' 

'  Hoity,  toity !  for  what  shall  she  not  marry  Mr.  Sharpie  ?' 

'  He  is  a  man  for  whom  I  entertain  utter  contempt.  He  is  a 
sharper  in  practice,  a  libertine  in  morals,  an  infidel  in  religion !' 

Sir  Thomas  grew  pale  with  anger.  '  I  know  what  you  aim  at,' 
said  he,  between  his  teeth.  '  I  understand  you ;  and  I  know,  too, 
what  that  meek-faced  girl  aims  at !  Out  of  my  house,  and  see 
what  beggary  will  bring  you  to  !' 

'  Sir  Thomas,'  said  Mrs.  Franklin,  with  an  unruffled  voice,  '  we 
will  go !' 

'  Begone  !'  returned  he,  striking  his  fist  on  the  table. 

Sir  Thomas  Durant  had  quite  overshot  his  mark ;  for  to  part 
with  Mrs.  Franklin,  his  clever  housekeeper,  was  the  last  thought 
he  would  have  entertained.  But  it  was  too  late  to  undo  what  was 
done ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter  left  the  house  that  very  night, 
and  were  received  with  kind  welcome  under  the  roof  of  a  humble 
friend.  Here,  however,  they  did  not  remain  many  days. 

In  a  small  house  at  Richmond,  with  one  man  and  one  maid- 
servant, lived  Mr.  Nehemiah  Netley,  a  retired  tradesman.  He 
was  a  remarkably  small  man,  and  had  been  a  dealer  in  gloves, 
ribbons,  lace,  and  ladies'  bonnets,  and  was  as  dapper  and  precise 
in  his  person  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox.  He  had 
a  pink  complexion,  and  hair  perfectly  white ;  was  the  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Franklin,  and  an  old  bachelor. 

Mr.  Netley  was  not  more  singular  in  appearance  than  in  mind, 
always  contriving  to  think  differently  to  everybody  else.  How,  or 
whether,  he  had  maintained  the  integrity  of  his  opinions  with  equal 
pertinacity  when  he  had  a  multitude  of  fair  customers  to  please, 
we  know  not ;  perhaps  he  was  now  indemnifying  himself  for  former 
self-denial.  However  that  might  be,  he  had  quarrelled  with  a  large 
circle  of  nephews  and  nieces,  and  first  and  second  cousins ;  yet  for 
all  this  he  neglected  none  of  them,  but  looked  in  upon  all  of  them 
occasionally,  as  he  passed  their  doors  in  his  walks;  though  he 
declared  he  liked  none  of  them. 

When  his  nephew,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Franklin,  died  of  the 
yellow  fever,  he  persisted  that  he  must  have  been  imprudent;  when 
her  relations  talked  of  assisting  the  widow  and  her  child,  he  opposed 
the  project,  saying  'they  had  much  better  assist  themselves.' 
When  everybody  censured  Mrs.  Franklin  for  becoming  house- 
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keeper  to  Sir  Thomas  Durant,  he  said  she  had  done  right ;  and 
yet  when  he  met  her  he  upbraided  her  for  so  doing.  Accordingly, 
when  he  heard,  one  morning,  at  the  house  of  a  niece,  that  she  had 
suddenly  left,  and  was  now  without  a  home,  nor  would,  probably, 
ever  get  the  arrears  of  money  Sir  Thomas  owed  her,  he  called 
them  '  a  set  of  cold-hearted  wretches,'  said  '  she  was  worth  them 
all  put  together !'  and  as  he  repeated  this  to  himself  for  the  fourth 
time,  tripped  lightly  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  more  briskly 
than  common  on  his  way  home. 

That  same  evening  a  hackney-coach  stopped  at  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Franklin  and  her  daughter  were  then  staying,  and  Mr.  Netley, 
scarcely  treading  heavier  than  a  child,  entered  the  room  where 
they  sat. 

'  Niece  Franklin,'  he  began,  without  further  salutation,  '  you  see 
what  you  have  brought  yourself  to  by  looking  for  wheaten  loaves 
on  a  burdock-bush !' 

'  I  am  not  surprised  by  my  situation,'  said  she. 

'  But  you  ought  to  be  surprised ;  I  should  have  been  much  better 
pleased  if  you  had  been  surprised,  for  then  you  would  have  been 
deceived,  and  I  should  have  pitied  you !  And  pray  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  now?' 

'As  yet  I  have  not  decided.' 

'So  this  is  your  daughter,'  said  he,  looking  towards  Alice; 
'  pray,  whom  may  you  reckon  her  like  ?' 

'  I  think  her  like  what  her  poor  dear  father  was,'  returned  Mrs. 
Franklin,  with  a  sigh. 

'  Nonsense  !'  said  the  old  man,  '  not  a  bit.  He  was  a  dark  man 
— black  hair,  and  dark  eyes ;  she  is  very  like  me  !' 

Alice  coloured  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  certainly  increased 
the  likeness,  if  there  were  any,  and  her  mother  smiled. 

'  Well,  you  know,  Mrs.  Franklin,'  again  began  Mr.  Netley,  after 
a  minute's  pause,  '  at  least  a  woman  of  your  good  sense  ought  to 
know,  that  people  should  maintain  themselves  —  you  need  not 
answer  —  and  that  they  should  be  as  little  chargeable  to  their 
acquaintances  as  may  be.' 

Mrs.  Franklin  looked  distressed,  and  the  old  gentleman  con- 
tinued— '  I  don't  often  invite  my  relations  to  my  house — it  is  a 
bad  habit — but  still  I  choose  to  invite  you.  I  can  find  you  some- 
thing to  do.' 

Mrs.  Franklin  felt  that  under  her  relation's  pertinacity  there  was 
kindness,  and  she  accepted  his  invitation.  They  were  soon,  there- 
fore, established  at  Richmond ;  and  Alice  found,  that  under  his 
roof  she  could  give  way  to  the  buoyant  gladness  of  her  heart 
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Without  dread.  The  springtime  of  her  life  seemed  now  to  have 
come ;  and  while  she  diffused  gladness  through  the  quiet  house, 
she  every  day  became  dearer  to  its  master. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  respect- 
ing Mr.  Anthony  Sharpie.  He  was  the  son  of  a  John  Sharpie, 
who  held  the  stewardship  of  Stanton-Combe,  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas's  father.  When  the  masculine  and  managing  lady,  who 
had  dismissed  Sir  Thomas,  took  upon  herself  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  she  and  the  steward  quarrelled.  He  made  his  complaint 
to  the  exiled  brother  in  London,  who  advised  him  to  send  his  son 
to  London  to  study  law,  to  go  himself  back  to  Stanton-Combe, 
and  humble  himself  to  the  reigning  powers.  He  did  so,  and  was 
reinstated ;  maintaining,  unknown  to  his  mistress,  a  good  under- 
standing with  Sir  Thomas.  In  process  of  time  he  died,  but  no 
second  steward  filled  his  place,  and  his  son  Anthony,  then  a  grow- 
ing solicitor  in  London,  was  made  legal  adviser  and  confidant  of 
the  lady  of  Stanton-Combe.  He  was  the  devoted  creature  of  his 
patron,  and  not  only  by  possessing  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Durant, 
but  through  his  yearly  visits  to  the  hall,  could  impart  to  Sir  Thomas 
whatever  information  he  required. 

Such  was  the  Anthony  Sharpie  whom  Sir  Thomas  Durant 
designed  for  the  husband  of  the  fair  Alice  Franklin. 


CHAPTER  III. 
STANTON-COMBE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

THE  house  and  manor  of  Stanton-Combe  had  been  in  the  family 
of  the  Durants  from  the  time  of  the  seventh  Henry.  The  acme  of 
the  family  splendour  was  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
a  marriage  with  a  rich  city  heiress  enabled  the  then  possessor, 
Richard,  to  assume  a  greater  style  of  living.  The  portraits  of  the 
family,  by  Wissing  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  bore  testimony  to  the 
liberal  expenditure  of  the  house,  as  well  from  the  value  of  the 
paintings  themselves,  as  from  the  splendour  of  the  dress  and  jewels 
both  of  men  and  women.  Many  were  the  traditions  of  the  honour 
and  glory  of  those  days,  which  descended  like  rays  of  light  through 
the  darker  times  that  succeeded. 

From  those  splendid  days,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  very 
stone  balustrades  of  the  garden-terrace  were  gilded,  the  troubles 
and  embarrassments  of  the  house  commenced.  The  city  heiress 
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left  five  sons  and  nine  daughters  to  be  provided  for;  three  of 
whom  marrying  into  noble  families  of  small  estate,  were  a  drain 
upon  the  parent-wealth  ;  while  all  the  others,  living  to  a  good  old 
age,  kept  up,  as  annuitants,  an  inexhaustible  claim.  At  the  end  of 
that  generation  they  were  but  little  the  better  for  the  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  fair  Kitty  Perkins  ;  nay,  they  were  so 
much  the  worse,  since  they  had  acquired  habits  of  expensive  living. 
From  that  time  each  succeeding  generation  found  itself  in  narrower 
circumstances.  The  family  lived  upon  the  glory  that  had  been. 
The  furniture  of  the  house  grew  dimmer  ;  the  family  jewels  fewer  ; 
woods  were  felled,  and  farms  sold,  till  at  length  nothing  remained 
which  was  not  strictly  entailed  —  the  house  itself,  and  the  home 
farm  —  and  even  upon  this,  the  father  of  Edward  and  Thomas 
Durant  had  taken  up  money.  It  was  said  that  his  embarrassed 
circumstances  shortened  his  days. 

Edward  Durant,  as  we  have  said,  married  a  domineering,  high- 
spirited  dame.  She  had  been  the  tyrant  of  her  father's  house  ; 
and  the  mild,  pliant  temper  of  her  husband  yielded  to  her  without 
a  struggle.  The  first  six  months  of  her  wedlock  left  her  undivided 
sovereign  over  house  and  land,  man-servant  and  maid-servant,  ox 
and  ass,  and  everything  that  the  place  contained.  Her  husband 
wept  when  both  his  mother  and  brother  were  summarily  dismissed  ; 
but  he  kept  his  tears  from  his  wife's  knowledge.  He  sent  sundry 
presents  of  game  and  fish  to  them  in  London,  for  these  were  things 
he  could  obtain  with  his  own  hand.  They  were  always  unacknow- 
ledged, but  his  kind  heart  was  not  discouraged,  and  at  length  he 
unfortunately  ventured  to  add  a  turkey  to  the  game.  In  three 
weeks'  time  this  hamper  was  returned  with  its  unaccepted  contents, 
and  a  large  amount  of  carriage  to  pay.  Mrs.  Durant  thus  dis- 
covered her  husband's  offence  —  and  more,  that  a  favourite  turkey, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  worried,  had  been  offered  to  his 
brother,  and  was  now  sent  back  with  a  cost  of  ten  shillings  !  Poor 
man  !  he  never  sent  turkeys  and  game  again  to  London. 

Mrs.  Durant  was  not  only  masculine  in  her  temper,  but  in  her 
tastes  and  manners.  She  could  rein  in  a  fiery  horse  whose  mettle 
defied  the  skill  of  a  groom;  she  saddled  her  own  steed,  and 
mounted  it  with  the  agility  of  a  man,  and  scoured  over  the  country 
in  the  chase,  or  on  business,  with  a  speed  and  horsemanship  that 
equalled  the  most  experienced  riders  of  the  other  sex.  She  in- 
variably drove  the  carriage,  after  the  first  two  months  of  their 
marriage;  for  at  that  time,  as  they  were  passing  one  evening 
through  a  wood,  they  were  beset  by  robbers,  and  he,  it  was  said, 
prayed  her  to  take  the  reins.  The  lady  fired  off  her  pistols,  re- 
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loaded  them  in  an  instant,  did  as  he  desired  her,  and  never  after- 
wards resigned  the  reins  into  his  hands ;  he,  good,  easy  man, 
sitting  by  her  side,  willingly  committing  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
an  arm  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  to  a  mind  much  stronger.  The 
carriage,  however,  soon  ceased  to  be  used  at  all ;  horseback  was 
much  more  suited  to  the  lady's  taste,  and  Mr.  Durant  himself 
walked  on  foot.  The  style  of  Mrs.  Durant's  person  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  her  habits ;  she  was  somewhat  above  the  middle- 
height,  with  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty,  even  when  her  youth 
was  passed.  Her  features  were  masculine,  but  finely  formed ; 
dark,  keen  eyes;  a  mouth  indicative  of  strong  character,  with 
teeth  rather  large,  but  beautifully  white  and  regular ;  a  clear,  but 
dark  complexion,  well-pencilled  brows,  and  hair  black  and  glossy. 
She  was  unquestionably  a  fine  woman.  Her  dress  was  peculiar, 
but  characteristic :  she  wore  her  hair  confined  in  a  black  silk  net, 
with  short  ringlets  on  her  temples,  small  gold  rings  in  her  ears,  to 
which,  when  in  high  costume,  were  suspended  immense  gold 
pendants  ;  invariably  a  blue  riding-habit,  worn  at  home  of  a  walk- 
ing length.  When  she  went  out,  she  merely  added  a  long  blue 
cloth  riding-skirt,  with  a  black  beaver  hat,  belted  with  a  gold 
buckle,  to  which,  when  intending  to  make  a  better  appearance 
than  ordinary,  she  added  a  small  black  feather.  Her  feet  were 
invariably  cased  in  strong  leather  boots ;  and  she  was  known,  the 
whole  country  over,  as  'Jack  Durant.' 

Of  course,  such  a  person  did  not  hold  much  intercourse  with  the 
ladies  of  her  neighbourhood  ;  .they  regarded  her  as  hardly  respect- 
able; while  she  thought  of  them  as  inferior  creatures — dolls  of  larger 
growth.  She  had,  however,  one  female  friend,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Sampson  Thicknisse,  of  Starkey,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Lady 
Thicknisse  was  a  stout,  stately,  and  most  important  personage,  whose 
husband,  a  vehement  fox-hunter,  had  been,  in  his  lifetime,  a  great 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Durant  and  her  spirited  horsemanship.  About 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Durant's  marriage,  Sir  Sampson  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  broke  his  neck.  He  left  no 
children,  and  the  estate  would  have  passed  to  a  collateral  branch, 
had  not  Lady  Thicknisse,  who  considered  herself  skilled  in  law, 
and  was  deep-read  in  wills,  deeds,  and  settlements,  discovered 
certain  flaws  in  some  deed  or  title  which  enabled  her  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Starkey,  whilst  the  heir-at-law,  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse, 
then  a  minor,  inherited  the  entailed  property  in  Hertfordshire. 
Such  was  Mrs.  Durant's  sole  female  friend. 

A  very  different  person  to  her  was  the  slenderly-portioned 
maiden  sister  of  Sir  Sampson,  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  several  years 
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the  senior  both  of  her  brother  and  sister-in-law.  Where  Lady 
Thicknisse  wore  lace,  Mrs.  Betty  wore  lawn.  The  satins,  gold  and 
silver  brocades  of  Lady  Thicknisse,  were  tabinets  and  ducapes  with 
Mrs.  Betty  ;  Mrs.  Betty  arranged  the  dinners  which  the  other  ate, 
and  got  up  her  lace  ruffles,  and  made  up  her  lace  caps ;  Mrs.  Betty 
visited  the  poor — Lady  Thicknisse  gave  away  beef  at  Christmas  ; 
Mrs.  Betty  read  her  Bible  in  her  closet,  Lady  Thicknisse  always 
kept  hers  open  on  a  stand  beside  her ;  Lady  Thicknisse  was  the 
dear  friend  and  honoured  confidante  and  counsellor  of  Mrs.  Durant; 
Mrs.  Betty  was  the  respected  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Durant's  hus- 
band. That  alone  implied  a  great  difference. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Durant  did  not  seem  likely  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  living  child,  an  event  which,  unmatronly  as  were  her 
temper  and  character,  caused  her  much  grief.  At  length,  however, 
a  son  was  born,  who,  unlike  his  little  predecessors,  came  to  live. 
Many  were  the  letters  which  the  lady  of  Starkey  wrote  on  this 
occasion,  and  abundantly  splendid  were  the  offerings  of  silver 
pannikin,  boat,  and  spoon  for  the  child,  and  a  silver-gilt  caudle-cup 
for  the  mother.  Lady  Thicknisse  was,  of  course,  solicited  to  be 
godmother ;  and  accordingly  came  in  her  heavy  coach-and-four, 
bringing  with  her  the  christening-cap  of  point-lace,  and  the 
mantle  of  white  satin  sprigged  with  silver,  together  with  a  hundred 
pounds,  in  an  embroidered  purse,  which  was  put  into  the  child's 
little  hands  with  his  godmother's  blessing.  It  was  a  grand  christen- 
ing. Such  a  christening-feast  as  that  had  never  been  held  at 
Stanton-Combe  before — not  even  in  the  days  of  Kitty  Perkins  and 
her  fourteen  children.  The  boy  was  named  Richard,  after  the 
fortunate  ancestor ;  and  when  the  godmother  had  showered  her 
bounty  on  both  priest  and  nurse  she  departed,  in  her  heavy 
coach-and-four,  leaving  a  long  and  bright  memory,  like  a  streaming 
glory,  behind  her. 

Mrs.  Durant's  heart  was  capable  of  the  most  intense  affection,  as 
was  proved  by  her  love,  and  her  unwearied  care  and  attention  to 
the  child.  Nothing  less  than  such  care  as  she  bestowed  upon  him 
could  have  kept  him  alive  :  for  the  first  many  months  of  his  exist- 
ence were  marked  by  extreme  feebleness.  Night  and  day  she 
watched  over  him,  getting  such  snatches  of  sleep  as  she  could,  and 
seeming  incapable  of  fatigue  while  caring  for  this  beloved  being. 
Her  affection  was  like  the  animal's  passion  for  its  young — an  ab- 
sorbing sentiment;  and  she,  who  beforetime  had  appeared  the 
most  unfeminine  of  women,  showed  tenderness  and  patience,  and 
such  unwearying  devotion,  as  more  gentle  or  sentimental  mothers 
could  form  no  idea  of.  As  months  went  on,  and  the  little  creature 
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began  to  outgrow  the  early  debility  of  his  constitution,  his  mother 
resumed  her  former  occupations — making  everything,  however, 
subservient  to  this  master  affection  ;  and  she  might  be  seen  looking 
after  her  grooms,  or  her  dogs,  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  His 
education  began  early ;  he  was  indulged  in  every  wish,  and  who- 
ever had  dared  to  cross  his  desires  or  temper,  would  have  received 
the  severest  reproofs  from  his  mother.  He  grew  strong  and  rosy, 
and,  before  he  could  walk,  he  learned  to  ride.  His  mother  carried 
him  on  horseback  before  her,  and  he  sat  on  her  knee  when  she 
drove.  He  was  the  idol  of  her  soul.  People  wondered  that  she 
had  so  faithfully  enacted  the  nurse  ;  but  had  he  required  ten  times 
the  care,  had  he  caused  ten  times  the  anxiety,  she  would  have  been 
capable  of  all.  Well,  indeed,  did  she  think  herself  repaid  as  the 
brave  little  fellow,  at  two  years  old,  followed  her  about  with  the 
dogs ;  and  though  at  four  he  was  wild  and  wilful,  and  unmanage- 
able as  an  unbroken  colt,  she  saw  in  it  nothing  but  evidence  of  a 
fine  manly  spirit 

At  six  years  old  they  might  be  met  on  their  morning's  ride, 
twenty  miles  from  home,  he  on  his  pony,  booted,  spurred,  belted, 
and  clad  in  scarlet,  the  most  accomplished  of  little  horsemen  in 
three  counties.  It  would  have  been  also  impossible  to  have  found 
a  child  more  attractive  in  appearance.  His  complexion  glowed 
with  life,  health,  and  buoyant  spirits ;  his  eyes  sparkled ;  and 
his  curling,  dark  hair,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  was  worn  long,  fell  on  his  shoulders.  Wherever  he  went, 
admiring  eyes  followed  him,  filling  the  heart  of  his  mother  with 
undisguised  pride. 

At  ten,  his  mother  had  him  no  longer  under  control ;  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  slightest  submission,  she  resorted  to  bribes  and 
flattery.  He  should  have  the  pony,  for  which  he  had  been  teasing 
her,  if  he  would  learn  his  lessons  ;  he  should  have  the  gilt  spurs, 
if  he  would  go  to  church ;  or  he  should  go  to  the  races,  if  he 
would  give  up  some  fancy,  injurious  or  inconvenient,  upon  which 
he  was  bent.  Thus  he  soon  learned  to  take  advantage  of  his 
mother's  affection,  and  every  duty  was  soon  bargained  for  by  him. 

But  we  have  gone  on  too  fast.  We  must  return  now  to  the  time 
when  Dick  was  three  years  old.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Durant  became 
the  mother  of  another  child — a  daughter.  Had  it  been  a  boy,  she 
could  not  have  had  the  same  affection  for  it  as  for  the  elder ;  but 
for  a  girl  she  had  almost  a  contempt.  The  infant  was  given  over 
to  the  care  of  its  nurse ;  but  the  heart  of  the  father  yearned  to- 
wards this  little  neglected  one.  He  visited  her  nursery  daily ;  took 
her  in  his  arms ;  hushed  her  to  sleep,  and  placed  her  tenderly  in 
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her  cradle.  When  her  mother  had  been  asked  what  name  she 
wished  the  child  to  bear,  she  answered,  carelessly,  that  it  was  in- 
different to  her.  Her  father,  however,  who  in  his  own  mind  had 
fixed  upon  his  friend,  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  for  godmother,  chose 
her  name,  and  she  was  christened  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Betty  was  no  traveller,  and  yet  on  this  interesting  occasion 
she  came  to  Stanton-Combe.  She  could  not  command  a  coach- 
and-four;  she  therefore  came  riding  double — it  was  a  common 
style  then,  even  for  a  gentlewoman — behind  an  ancient  serving- 
man.  Her  offerings  to  the  child  she  brought  in  a  curiously-carved 
ivory  box,  an  old  heirloom,  which  she  carried  on  her  knee  ;  a  deli- 
cate cap  of  her  own  needlework ;  a  cambric  cloak  trimmed  with 
fine  old  lace — it  was,  fortunately,  summer — and  a  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings.  Besides  these  was  a  small  packet,  which  the  good  lady 
seemed  to  think  the  most  important  of  all,  containing  a  penny  loaf, 
a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  a  bunch  of  matches.  These  she  placed 
upon  the  lap  of  the  child,  making  her  receive  each  separately  into 
her  little  hands,  and  with  each  she  gave  a  kiss  and  a  blessing,  with 
the  wish  that  she  might  never  know  the  want  of  bread,  have  gold 
and  silver  in  plenty,  and  make  a  happy  marriage. 

Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  godchild, 
and  Mr.  Durant  was  the  most  attentive  of  hosts.  She  pronounced 
her  visit,  at  parting,  to  have  been  one  of  unmixed  satisfaction,  and 
Mr.  Durant  himself  escorted  her  the  first  stages  on  her  homeward 
journey. 

Although  there  was  neither  pomp  nor  ceremony  about  the  birth 
or  christening  of  the  little  Elizabeth,  her  infancy  was  not  neglected. 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  mother  gave  up  her  whole  soul  to 
her  son,  the  feeble-minded  but  amiable  father  took  his  younger 
child  to  his  bosom,  and  she  became  to  him  more  than  a  daughter. 
It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  old  man — for  age  had  come 
upon  him  before  his  years — directing  the  steps  of  the  little  fairy 
along  the  garden-paths,  gathering  flowers  for  her,  showing  her  birds 
and  butterflies,  making  her  familiar  with  the  beautiful  tints  of  skies 
and  flowers,  pouring  into  her  spirit  all  the  sweetness,  purity,  and 
freshness  of  nature.  In  return,  she  gave  him  the  most  entire  affec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  childhood  of  the  little  Elizabeth  was  less  animated 
and  varied  than  that  of  her  brother,  it  was  happier.  The  children 
were  never  playfellows — at  least,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  so ;  for 
Dick's  animal  spirits  were  so  vehement  that  his  sport  was  like  that 
of  a  young  lion,  and  his  sister  was  saluted  with  kicks,  cuffs,  bites, 
and  scratches.  His  tokens  of  goodwill  were  such  as  he  bestowed 
upon  his  young  dogs  ;  but  then  his  sister,  unlike  a  dog,  could  not 
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bark  and  bite  again,  and  her  cries  for  help  only  brought  down  upon 
her  the  contemptuous  anger  of  her  mother,  who,  with  upbraidings 
for  her  cowardice  and  feebleness,  sent  her  off  to  keep  company 
with  her  father.  Children  are  imitative  creatures  ;  and  the  boy  not 
only  imitated  his  mother's  indifference,  but  saw  diversion  in  the 
little  girl's  terror,  and  very  soon  menaced  her  with  a  doubled  fist 
and  a  wag  of  the  head,  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet ;  and  this, 
as  the  best  means  of  defence,  she  took  care  should  be  as  seldom 
as  possible. 

As  she  grew  up,  her  father  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and,  in 
fact,  imparted  to  her  all  the  knowledge  needful  for  her  years.  He 
no  longer  seemed  melancholy  and  forlorn  ;  his  heart  was  sustained 
by  affectionate  communion  with  this  beloved  child,  who  never  was 
absent  from  his  mind.  '  I  must  tell  Lizzy  this,'  or, '  show  her  that,' 
was  his  perpetual  thought,  and  a  kind  smile  or  greeting  always 
welcomed  her  back  to  his  side.  Poor  man  !  he  was  one  of  those 
with  whom  small  pleasures,  and  trivial  wants,  make  up  the  sum  of 
life ;  a  docile  child  was  his  fittest  companion.  She  combed  out 
his  long  white  locks  every  day,  for  that  was  one  of  his  quiet  luxu- 
ries ;  she  presented  his  nightcap  for  his  after-dinner  nap  ;  and  then 
awaited  his  waking  with  his  cup  of  chocolate  and  the  newspaper  in 
her  hand.  '  Bless  you,  my  dear,'  was  his  invariable  acknowledg- 
ment, '  but  I  wish  you  a  better  office !' 

Many  were  the  traditions,  both  of  his  own  family  and  of  the 
country  round,  with  which  the  innocent  old  man's  memory  was 
stored,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  relate  them 
over  and  over  to  his  daughter ;  and  many  a  day  would  they  go 
slowly  through  the  stately  half-shut-up  rooms,  that  he  might  relate 
the  histories  of  the  ancestors  whose  portraits  hung  on  the  walls. 
This  was  the  viscount,  the  great  man  of  the  family,  who  fought  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  was  honoured  by  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
from  whom  he  received  a  valuable  ring.  '  I  will  ask  your  mother 
to  show  it  you,  if  she  is  not  tired,  to-night,'  he  would  say.  Here 
was  the  portrait  of  old  Madam  Durant,  of  whom  such  wonderful 
stories  were  current ;  she  was  skilled  in  the  black  art,  and  had  a 
brownie  in  her  service,  who  spun  at  night,  when  the  family  was  in 
bed,  all  that  fine  old  linen  which  was  contained  in  a  certain  carved 
chest,  and  with  which,  it  was  believed,  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
were  woven.  As  long  as  that  web  lasted,  the  family  fortunes  would 
not  decay  :  '  for  this  reason,'  said  he  to  his  little  daughter,  '  that 
damask  is  never  used ;  we  will  ask  your  mother  for  the  key,  for  it 
is  mighty  curious  linen.' 

Many  a  time,  too,  while  his  wife  and  son  were  careering  over 
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the  country  at  the  head  of  the  hunt,  were  betting  at  races,  or 
attending  a  horse-fair,  Elizabeth  and  her  father  were  wandering 
away  into  the  far-off  fields,  through  woods,  and  by  old  wells,  tracing 
out  again  the  same  legendary  histories.  Here  was  the  Hunter's 
Linn,  where  the  young  heir  of  a  noble  house  had  perished  in  the 
fog,  of  a  November  day,  when  he  had  gone  forth 

'  With  his  good  hound  the  deer  to  follow, 
The  large  red  deer  at  break  of  day, 

O'er  many  a  moss  and  moorland  hollow.' 

And  here,  too,  was  the  Lady's  Well,  of  which  also  spoke  its  parti- 
cular legend : 

'  White  as  is  the  white  hoar-frost, 

And  white  as  is  the  snow, 
The  lady  from  the  water  clear 

At  full  moon  rises  slow  ; 
And  she  who  sees  her  smiling  face, 

Shall  happy  pass  through  life  ; 
But  she  who  sees  her  when  she  weeps 
Shall  be  a  weeping  wife.' 

'  And  is  it  true,  father  ?'  the  little  girl  would  inquire. 

'  No  doubt  of  it !'  replied  the  good  old  man,  for  he  himself  be- 
lieved it.  '  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a  regular  thing  for  young 
maidens  to  watch  the  well.  I  have  heard  of  many  a  one  who  has 
seen  her.  But  I  would  not,  Lizzy  love,  that  you  ever  watched ;  it 
is  a  mistrusting  of  Providence.' 

'  No,  father;  and  besides,  it  is  a  dismal  place.' 

Then  again,  they  would  ascend  some  particular  eminence. 

4  From  this  spot,'  said  he  one  day,  pointing  all  round  over  a  fair, 
broad  landscape  of  green  hills  and  wooded  hollows,  '  may  be  seen 
what  once  was  the  inheritance  of  our  house  ;  a  horseman,  well 
mounted,  on  a  summer's  day  might  have  ridden  round  it.' 

'  But  what  is  the  gray  hall  among  yon  wood  ?'  asked  she. 

'  That  hall,  with  its  seven  farms,'  replied  the  father,  '  came  into 
our  house  with  the  heiress  of  Denning  Fells ;  her  wedding-dress 
was  worth  as  many  merks  as  she  had  acres.' 

'  And  yon  ruined  square  tower  ?'  asked  Elizabeth. 

'  That  mass  of  old  masonry,'  replied  he,  '  was  the  dwelling  of 
John  of  Hartlebury,  the  great  rival  of  our  house.  Our  first  ancestor 
and  he  fought  hand  to  hand  seven  times,  and  neither  got  the 
better  of  the  other.  His  lands  became  forfeit  to  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  were  bestowed  upon  our  house.' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  there,  father,'  said  she. 

'  It  is  too  far,  Lizzy  love,  for  your  little  feet,'  returned  he,  kissing 
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her  ;  '  but  what  old  memories  come  over  my  mind  as  I  think  of 
Hartlebury  Tower !  I  am  but  a  fool  for  an  old  man,'  said  he, 
wiping  his  eyes — '  a  sorry  old  fool ! — but  we  used  to  go  to  Hartle- 
bury Tower  for  owls'  nests.' 

'  You  and  Uncle  Tom  ?'  asked  the  little  girl ;  for  her  father's 
boyhood  and  Uncle  Tom  were  not  unfrequently  the  subject  of 
their  talk ;  and  she  was  accustomed  to  see  her  father  shed  tears 
when  he  spoke  of  those  times. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  replied  he  ;  '  Uncle  Tom,  for  sure  !  He  was  a  high- 
spirited  lad,  as  bold  as  Dick,  but  not  half  so  boisterous ;  Dick's 
too  noisy  for  you  and  me,  dear — yes,  yes — and  he  was  fonder  of 
books  than  of  out-of-door  sports ;  and  yet  he  never  could  bear  that 
I  should  excel  him,  even  in  the  taking  of  an  owl's  nest !  Poor 
Tom  !  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  I  could  climb  Hartlebury 
Tower  so  much  better  than  he,  and  he  the  cleverer  scholar !' 

'  Why  did  Uncle  Tom  go  ?'  asked  the  child. 

'  Bless  you !'  said  he,  pressing  her  little  hand  in  the  glow  of 
affection  that  for  the  moment  interrupted  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  '  Why  did  he  go  ?  Oh,  he  was  high-spirited,  you  see, 
and  took  offence  when  I  meant  none.  He  left  me  without  so 
much  as  a  "  God  bless  you."  ' 

4  It  was  very  unkind.  And  did  he  make  you  afraid  of  him  ?' 
asked  she,  a  few  moments  after;  for  from  her  experience  of  her 
own  brother,  she  imagined  so. 

'  I  could  always  manage  Tom,'  replied  her  father,  '  clever  as  he 
was,  and  headstrong  too,  when  I  was  left  to  myself.  He  could 
never  bear  to  be  beaten  at  anything — not  even  in  catching  a 
minnow  ;  and,  speaking  of  minnows,  I  had  just  one  way  of  manag- 
ing him.  Tom  was  no  angler — he  had  not  patience  enough  for 
angling — and  yet  he  could  not  bear  that  I  should  beat  him  even 
in  angling.  Well,  you  see  that  little  brook  all  fringed  with  alders 
• — a  mighty  pleasant  brook — it  was  our  favourite,  for  there  are 
deep,  still  hollows  in  it,  where  the  fish  lie.  Now  Dick  is  no  angler, 
or  he  might  have  good  sport  there  :  but,  bless  me  !  I  forgot  that 
we  have  not  the  fishing  of  that  brook  now  !  Well,  we  had  it  then  ; 
and  as  Tom  was  always  out  of  humour  when  he  could  not  be  first 
and  best  at  everything,  I  used  to  manage  thus  :  while  he  sat  poring 
over  his  book,  a  good  way  from  his  line,  I  used  to  steal  down  to  it, 
and  hook  him  on  a  fine  fish,  and  then  bid  him  keep  an  eye  on  his 
line ;  and  he,  seeing  there  was  something  upon  it,  would  come 
up  eagerly,  and,  never  suspecting  me,  be  in  good  humour  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Poor  Tom  J  I  had  twenty  ways  of  managing 
him!' 
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'  I  wonder,'  said  the  young  girl,  '  whether  he  ever  thinks  of  you, 
father  ?' 

'  I  hope  he  does  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  remember  nothing  but 
what's  good  of  me,'  added  he,  with  the  single-mindedness  and 
simplicity  of  his  character. 

'  But  look,  father,  look !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  pointing  to  the 
meadows  below;  'there  are  Dick  and  mother  riding  home.' 

'  Let  us  hasten  too,'  said  he,  '  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  dinner ; 
they  come  home  so  hungry  after  their  rides,  they  never  think  of 
waiting  for  us  !' 

'  It  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  ride  as  well  as  Dick  does,'  said  his 
sister.  '  Do  you  not  think  him  handsome,  father  ?  But  I  wish  he 
were  not  so  rude  ;  he  talks  so  very  loud.' 

'  Dick  will  be  just  like  his  mother,'  replied  he ;  '  she  was 
reckoned  a  great  beauty  when  I  married  her.  But  come  along, 
Lizzy,  love,  or  we  shall  be  too  late.' 

And  ten  to  one,  after  all,  they  would  be  too  late,  and  only 
come  in  when  Dick  and  his  mother,  having  dined,  were  regaling 
their  dogs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SOWING. 

MRS.  DURANT  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her  darling  for  school ; 
he  was  therefore  taught  as  chance  directed,  in  such  odds  and  ends 
of  time  as  could  be  spared  from  his  multifarious  occupations  of 
huntsman,  sportsman,  groom,  and  jockey.  From  his  mother  he 
learned  the  various  arts,  crafts,  and  accomplishments  which  fitted 
him  for  these  characters  ;  riding,  driving,  firing  at  a  mark,  knowing 
the  points  of  a  horse,  betting,  training  horses  and  dogs,  physicking 
them,  and,  if  need  were,  even  shoeing  the  former.  There  was  no 
lack  of  employment  for  every  day,  and  all  day  long. 

By  the  time  he  was  twelve,  Dick  Durant  was  the  glory  of  a 
horse-fair,  and  the  admiration  of  the  race-course.  Mrs.  Durant 
was  a  proud  woman,  and  would  not  contradict,  nor  otherwise,  as 
she  said,  take  down  the  spirit  of  a  lad  of  his  mettle. 

A  youth,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  could  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  much  learning.  The  parish  clerk,  how- 
ever, 'a  desperate  scholar,'  as  the  village  averred,  was  hired  to 
teach  him  his  humanities ;  yet  so  many  were  his  occupations,  in- 
doors and  out,  that  it  was  marvellous  how  he  learned  even  to  read 
and  write.  What  Dick,  however,  disregarded,  his  sister  made 
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great  proficiency  in.  Her  father,  as  we  have  said,  was  her  earliest 
instructor,  and  at  five  she  knew  more  of  primers  and  pot-hooks 
than  he  did  at  ten  ;  but  as  she  had  a  great  desire  for  instruction, 
and  the  worthy  schoolmaster  greatly  admired  so  teachable  a  scholar, 
he  filled  up  the  time  when  Dick  kept  him  waiting,  or  altogether 
absented  himself,  by  gradually  inducting  her  into  the  various 
branches  in  which  he  was  hired  to  instruct  '  Master  Richard.' 

But  the  learning  which  Elizabeth  gained  from  this  professor  of 
the  sciences  was  not  at  the  suggestion  of  her  mother ;  for  whenever 
she  saw  her  so  employed,  she  sent  her  off  with  a  reprimand,  and 
fetched  in  her  son  from  the  stable  or  kennel,  '  that  he  might  attend 
to  his  books  as  became  a  gentleman.' 

At  fifteen,  his  mother  began  to  have  some  secret  misgivings  as 
to  her  system  of  education.  The  curate  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  was  then  engaged  as  his  tutor,  and  Dick  was  ordered  to  ride 
over  three  times  a  week,  with  his  lessons  prepared.  The  only  rides 
that  Dick  objected  to  were  these  ;  and  numerous  and  most  inge- 
nious were  the  devices  and  excuses  he  had  recourse  to,  to  avoid 
them ;  he  was  even  known  to  have  lamed  his  horse,  as  a  reason 
for  staying  at  home.  His  mother  coaxed,  threatened,  and  bribed, 
till  at  length  he  was  so  completely  the  master,  that  he  did  not 
learn  even  a  Latin  verb  without  a  reward.  All  this  suited  him 
extremely  well ;  he  had  no  love  for  learning,  and  in  spite  of  the 
bribe  he  had  received  for  preparing  his  lessons,  played  truant 
whenever  he  could,  that  he  might  have  the  lessons  ready  for  the 
next  time.  Dick's  conscience  was  not  a  sensitive  one;  and  he 
thought  it  a  capital  joke  to  cheat  both  his  mother  and  his  school- 
master. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  he  must  go  to  college.  It  was  a 
hard  thing  for  his  mother  to  part  with  him — the  hardest  trial  she 
had  known  for  many  years ;  but  to  him  it  was  pleasant  enough. 
Dick  Durant  gained  great  celebrity  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  not  of  a 
creditable  kind  ;  and  from  time  to  time  rumours  reached  Stanton- 
Combe,  which  troubled  and  displeased  even  his  mother. 

We  have  spoken  about  money  difficulties  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  estate.  The  advances  which  were  made  to  Dick,  during 
his  college  life,  added  considerably  to  them.  He  had  never  been 
taught  the  value  of  money,  nor,  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
necessity  of  curbing  his  desires.  When,  therefore,  he  went  from 
home,  at  the  most  inconsiderate  and  self-indulgent  time  of  life,  he 
had  no  desire  to  study  economy,  although  his  mother  often  de- 
clared herself  'hard  set  to  obtain  even  a  pound.' 

The  truth  was,  that  by  this  time  Anthony  Sharpie,  of  whom  we 
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have  before  spoken,  had  assisted  Mrs.  Durant  to  involve  herself 
completely  in  difficulties.  For  many  years,  Sir  Thomas  Durant, 
his  patron,  who,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  had  kept  his  eye  upon 
his  sister-in-law  and  the  family  estate,  had,  through  Sharpie,  sup- 
plied her  with  money  on  every  emergency,  until  the  very  amount 
of  interest  almost  swallowed  up  the  rent.  The  family,  thriftless  as 
it  was,  had  to  be  maintained,  and  year  after  year  the  interest  of 
Sharpie's — or  rather  Sir  Thomas's— money  remained  unpaid  till 
it  became  a  mountain  of  debt.  Mrs.  Durant  kept  hoping  and 
hoping  to  clear  off  something ;  but  every  succeeding  year  found 
•the  family  expenses  greater  ;  and  Dick  went  to  college  at  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Durant  had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  things  ever 
getting  straight  again — at  least  before  Dick  married.  Dick  was 
very  handsome,  and,  after  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats  at  college, 
he  would  come  back,  she  hoped,  sobered,  marry  some  rich  heiress, 
and  clear  off  all  encumbrances  at  once.  Richard  would  be  the 
making  of  his  family,  as  much  as  his  great  ancestor  Richard,  who 
had  been  equally  wild.  So  persuaded  herself  Mrs.  Durant ;  and 
never  failed  to  have  arguments  and  reasons  ready  to  excuse  the 
disorderly  conduct  for  which  he  received  public  reprimands  at  the 
university.  At  length  she  was  informed  by  the  wardens  of  his 
college  that  his  misdeeds  could  not  longer  be  tolerated.  Reproof 
and  disgrace  had  produced  no  amendment  upon  him,  and  Richard 
Durant  was  expelled.  He  returned  home,  not  ashamed,  but  en- 
raged. He  made,  of  course,  his  own  statement  to  his  mother,  and 
she  declared  he  was  infamously  used. 

Stanton-Combe  was  a  dreary  solitude  to  Dick,  after  his  return 
from  his  wild  college  life.  He  got  into  divers  scrapes;  made 
friends  of  poachers,  and  went  out  with  them  at  night ;  joined 
strolling  players,  and  frequented  fairs  and  wakes,  where  he  got 
into  all  kinds  of  low-lived  troubles ;  till  at  length  his  fancy  took  a 
wider  range,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  London. 
His  mother  made  no  objection,  for  she  thought  it  would  do  him 
good  to  see  the  world.  Accordingly  she  sold  her  own  blood  horse, 
and  put  sixty  guineas  into  his  purse,  with  a  letter  recommending 
him  to  the  friendly  care  of  Anthony  Sharpie  ;  and  having  seen  him 
mounted  on  the  driving-box  of  the  York  mail,  returned  home  with 
a  sense  of  loneliness  at  her  heart ;  for  there  was  no  life  nor  joy  to 
her  where  her  son  was  not. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Anthony  Sharpie  and  Sir  Thomas 
Durant  better  than  to  have  him  in  London.  His  sixty  guineas 
were  soon  spent — all  the  sooner  because  Sharpie,  who  was  his  fre- 
quent companion,  had  given  him  a  hint,  that  if  he  wanted  money 
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he  had  only  to  speak  to  him.  When  was  such  a  hint  lost  upon  a 
thriftless  young  man  ?  Money  was  had  for  the  asking,  and  Richard 
led  a  merry  life  for  three  months.  At  that  time  he  attained  his 
majority.  It  had  been  the  anxious  and  fond  wish  of  his  mother, 
that  this  birthday,  the  happiest,  as  she  thought,  of  all,  should  be 
kept  at  home ;  and  she  had  already  laid  out  the  scheme  of  the 
day's  festivity  :  but  he  knew  that  London  was  gayer  than  Stanton- 
Combe,  even  in  its  best  days  ;  and  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  going 
down  there,  just  to  please  an  old  woman,  who  had  set  her  heart 
on  eating  roast  beef  with  him,  and  drinking  his  health  in  old  ale  ! 

By  degrees  unpleasant  apprehensions  stole  into  Mrs.  Durant's 
mind,  and  she  wrote  to  Sharpie  to  urge  her  son's  return,  and  also 
to  desire  that  money  should  not  be  advanced;  'although,'  said 
she,  '  he  is  now  his  own  master.  But  you  know,  my  good  sir,  the 
state  of  my  affairs  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  my  son  to 
involve  himself  in  difficulties  before  he  takes  the  management  into 
his  own  hands.  He  has  but  one  fault— a  fault,  I  apprehend, 
common  to  most  young  men — disinclination  for  business.  I  have 
been  unwilling,  heretofore,  to  urge  it  upon  him ;  but  the  time  is 
now  come  when  his  good  sense  will  be  stronger  than  my  persua- 
sions.' 

Anthony  Sharpie  smiled  one  of  his  most  sinister  smiles  as  he 
read  the  letter ;  he  saw  that  the  mother  was  trying  to  impose  upon 
her  own  judgment.  He,  however,  informed  Richard  of  his  mother's 
wish  for  his  return.  Richard  was  angry  that  'she  should  set 
Sharpie  to  meddle  in  his  affairs,'  and  vowed  '  that  he  would  not  go 
back  for  all  the  mothers  in  the  world.'  Sharpie  urged  him  no 
more ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Avas  quite  as  well  pleased  that  he  stayed 
and  involved  himself  in  debts  on  his  own  account.  At  length, 
Richard  himself  began  to  talk  of  returning;  and,  as  a  yet  further 
step  towards  it,  fixed  the  day.  Sharpie  desired  an  interview  with 
him  on  business.  He  then  made  him  listen  to  a  long  detail  of 
money  matters,  arrears  of  interest,  and  transfers  of  mortgages, 
through  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Had  Sharpie  spoken  in 
the  language  of  Tadmor  he  could  not  have  been  more  unintel- 
ligible. One  thing  only  could  Dick  understand — that  no  more 
money  could  be  advanced,  either  to  him  or  to  his  mother.  Abun- 
dant were  the  apologies  which  Sharpie  made ;  and,  so  far  he 
explained  himself  as  to  confess,  that  he  was  but  the  agent  of 
another  person — of  the  money-lender,  in  fact,  who  was  now  deter- 
mined to  put  things  on  another  footing  !'  He  wished  it  were  in 
his  power  to  accommodate  them  with  money,  but  he  himself  was 
poor.'  Dick  would  have  laughed  at  such  an  assertion  at  any  other 
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time,  but  the  lawyer's  countenance  made  him  grave  too.  Instead, 
however,  of  seeing  folly  in  his  own  reckless  extravagance,  he  only 
was  angry  with  his  mother,  '  who  had  let  his  affairs  get  into  such  a 
ravel !  Was  there  no  way,'  he  asked,  '  by  which  they  could  get 
cut  of  the  mess  ?'  Sharpie  appeared  to  demur,  and  then  suggested 
that  there  was.  '  If  the  entail  were  annulled,  and  sale  of  the  land 
effected,  all  borrowed  moneys  might  be  cleared  off.  Dick  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  forfeiting  his  patrimony,  and  refused.  '  We 
part,  then,'  said  Sharpie ;  '  and  I  must  present  you  with  this  small 
piece  of  paper,  which,  you  will  see,  demands,  within  six  months, 
the  repayment  of  all  money  lent,  with  legal  interest  thereon.'  It 
is  impossible  !'  said  Richard,  looking  with  horror  at  the  long  array 
of  figures  ;  '  you  know  it  to  be  impossible  as  well  as  I  do  !'  Sharpie 
did  not  deny  that,  and  again  mentioned  sale.  Richard  swore  that 
sale  should  never  be  ;  and,  desiring  Sharpie  to  turn  it  over  in  his 
head,  took  coach  home,  '  being  determined,'  he  said,  '  to  give  the 
old  woman  a  regular  blowing  up !' 

Mrs.  Durant  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  son,  but  he  met  her  with 
reproaches  ;  money  quarrels  are  always  bitter  ones ;  and  a  scene 
of  altercation  followed,  in  which  Richard  out-stormed  his  mother, 
and  she  went  to  bed  with  a  sore  feeling  at  her  heart,  that  her  son 
treated  her  with  great  unkindness. 

There  was  nothing  which  Sir  Thomas  Durant  so  much  de- 
sired as  that  the  want  of  money  should  be  severely  felt  at 
Stanton-Combe.  The  time  which  he  had  anticipated  was  at 
hand.  In  vain  had  Mrs.  Durant,  foreseeing  coming  troubles, 
reduced  her  own  and  the  family  expenditure  to  the  lowest  scale. 
She  had  parted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  her  own  expensive  horse; 
she  no  longer  allowed  herself  a  new  broad-cloth  habit  each  season  ; 
she  attended  no  races,  nor  county  balls,  as  she  had  formerly  done. 
She  parted  with  every  extra  servant  who  contributed  merely  to  her 
own,  her  husband's,  or  daughter's  comfort.  Richard  only  retrenched 
nothing — nor,  certainly,  did  his  mother  urge  it  upon  him.  '  Poor 
fellow !'  said  she,  '  why  should  he  ?'  So  Richard  kept  his  blood 
horse  still,  with  his  groom,  and  a  horse  for  his  groom.  He  had 
his  roistering  companions  about  him,  and  plenty  of  old  wine  to 
drink.  He  had  his  three  or  four  suits  a  year ;  his  gloves  alone  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  his  sister's  clothes. 

Mrs.  Durant  oftentimes,  in  the  depth  of  her  own  mind,  thought 
that  Richard  might  have  more  consideration  than  to  spend  so  much 
upon  himself;  yet  at  that  very  time  she  was  making  him  holland 
shirts  with  cambric  ruffles,  each  of  which  cost  above  a  pound ; 
and  if  anyone — Anthony  Sharpie,  or  Lady  Thicknisse — censured 
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the  young  man's  extravagance,  she  not  only  stoutly  defended  him, 
but  resolutely  took  his  part.  4  He  was  moderate  in  all  things,'  she 
said  ;  '  for  a  gentleman  must  have  his  indulgences.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  women — they  stayed  at  home,  and  nobody  saw  them ; 
but  as  long  as  there  was  a  stone  about  the  place,  Dick  should  never 
go  penny-lacking !' 

If  Mrs.  Durant  at  any  time  remonstrated  with  him,  or  spoke  of 
the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  Dick,  if  he  were  in  a  bad  humour, 
quarrelled  with  her ;  or,  if  otherwise,  turned  it  off  by  declaring 
that  he  would  marry  and  retrieve  all. 

'  I  will  marry,'  he  said,  '  our  neighbour,  Miss  Letty  Barham.  She 
has  twenty  thousand  pounds— and  that  will  do  something;  or,  if 
she  will  not  have  me,  I'll  have  Nelly  Nicholson :  she's  older  than 
you,  mother,  and  never  was  so  handsome  ;  but  Nelly  would  clear 
off  all  our  incumbrances  at  a  stroke  of  her  pen,  and  leave  plenty 
behind  !' 

At  such  sallies  his  mother  laughed,  and  called  him  a  wag. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   CHAPTER   OF  TROUBLES. 

Two  years  after  Richard's  return  from  London,  the  crisis,  which 
had  been  so  long  approaching,  was  at  hand.  Sharpie  had  refused 
further  advances,  and  again  demanded  payment  of  principle  and 
interest;  and,  more  than  that,  Richard  was  arrested  for  debt. 
Again,  in  desperation,  they  applied  to  Sharpie.  In  return  he  sent 
the  draft  of  a  deed  for  cutting  off  the  entail,  and  a  letter  recom- 
mending such  a  step.  Mr.  Durant,  it  must  here  be  stated,  had 
for  some  years  sunk  into  that  state  of  mental  incapacity  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  act  for  himself;  and  Richard,  having 
attained  his  majority,  had  become  legally  responsible. 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant,  when  she  had  hastily  glanced 
over  his  letter,  '  that  we  should  make  ourselves  the  derision  of  the 
country ;  that  we  should  give  every  petty  upstart  in  the  neighbour- 
hood the  opportunity  of  picking  and  choosing  this  field  or  the 
other  !  No,  no,  Richard,  I  have  not  toiled  night  and  day  for  that ! 
I  have  not  seen  to  the  tilling  of  the  land,  like  the  commonest 
farmer,  and  attended  markets  and  fairs,  as  no  other  gentlewoman 
ever  did  before  me,  only  to  see  your  patrimony  go  from  you,  and 
you  made  a  beggar  !' 

She  wept ;  and  he  was  troubled  by  her  emotion.     For  the  first 
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time  in  his  life,  Dick  thought  he  had  done  wrong ;  so  he  gathered 
the  papers  together,  and  said  theywould  think  about  it  on  the 
morrow.  Dick  thought  it  over  all  night,  and  also  read  the  whole 
pf  Mr.  Anthony  Sharpie's  letter.  The  proposal  did  not  appear 
quite  so  bad  as  at  first  it  appeared.  The  letter  declared  'the 
cutting  off  the  entail  to  be  merely  a  provisional  step  to  satisfy  the 
principal  creditor.'  Little  did  Richard  think  he  was  Sir  Thomas 
Durant.  '  That  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  public  sale  ;  but 
it  would  merely  pass  quietly  into  other  hands  :  and,  moreover,  they 
should  remain  as  tenants  in  the  place,  until  Mr.  Richard  Durant's 
marriage,  or  some  other  means,  might  enable  them  to  repurchase 
the  estate.  They  would  merely  have  to  pay  rent  instead  of  interest; 
and  besides,  if,  as  was  most  likely  the  case,  the  estate,  on  fair 
valuation,  was  found  to  be  worth  more  than  the  amount  of  money 
borrowed,  and  the  arrears  of  interest  due  thereon,  such  money 
would  enable  Mr.  Richard  Durant  to  stock  his  farms,  and  would, 
in  fact,  furnish  a  new  capital — the  very  ready  money  of  which  he 
now  stood  in  need.' 

To  Mrs.  Durant's  amazement,  Dick  came  down  next  morning 
dressed  in  his  best.  He  was  going,  he  said,  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Nelly  Nicholson  ;  and  if  he  had  no  luck  there,  he  would  e'en  do 
as  Sharpie  advised. 

Before  noon  Richard  returned  from  his  wooing,  but  with  a  dark 
cloud  on  his  brow,  that  told  how  he  had  sped.  His  mother  made 
no  inquiries.  It  was  enough  that  he  had  been  rejected  ;  her  heart 
bled  for  him,  and  she  redoubled  her  kindness. 

He  was  disappointed  and  angry,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she 
besought  him  to  return  a  negative  to  Sharpie — at  all  events  to 
pause,  or  try  his  luck  elsewhere  He  was,  however,  the  wilful  man 
that  would  have  his  own  way. 

In  two  months'  time  the  whole  estate  had  been  valued,  the 
important  documents  drawn,  and  Sharpie  and  another  lawyer  came 
down  to  Stanton-Combe,  to  see  them  properly  signed. 

There  was  much  signing  of  names  to  transfers  of  mortgages 
and  purchase-deeds.  The  poor  old  father  signed  his  name  when- 
ever he  was  desired  to  do  so,  yet  forgot  the  fact  the  moment  after- 
wards. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Elizabeth,  of  late,  but,  of  course,  she 
had  now  grown  to  womanhood.  She  was  gentle  and  kind  as  the 
promise  of  her  youth,  but  a  mere  cipher  in  the  family.  She  was 
fully  aware  that  all  this  signing  of  parchments  had  some  deep 
meaning ;  but  though  she  ventured  to  inquire  what  it  might  be, 
she  was  not  favoured  with  any  satisfactory  answer ;  and  when  she 
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suggested  that  her  father,  in  his  present  state,  was  not  responsible 
for  his  actions,  and  therefore  his  signatures  could  not  be  valid, 
she  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  her  interference ;  for,  although 
Mrs.  Durant  had  steadfastly  opposed  the  scheme  at  first,  now  that 
her  son  was  bent  upon  adopting  it,  she  not  only  acceded,  but  felt 
bound  to  vindicate  it  also. 

In  three  months'  time  Anthony  Sharpie  laid  all  the  deeds,  pro- 
perly signed  and  witnessed,  before  Sir  Thomas  Durant. 

'  The  bait  has  taken,'  said  he  ;  '  they  are  fairly  hooked  now.' 

'  That  is  right !'  ejaculated  Sir  Thomas. 

'  Stanton-Combe  is  now  bona  fide  yours,  to  have  and  to  hold  for 
ever,'  said  Sharpie ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  different  places  in  which 
the  names  of  Edward  and  Richard  Durant  were  signed. 

Sir  Thomas  glanced  through  the  parchments,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  satisfaction.  If  there  had  been  any  goodness  in  his 
heart,  it  must  have  been  touched  by  those  signatures.  The  feeble, 
tottering  handwriting  of  the  old  man,  who  had  thus  made  away  his 
birthright,  not  knowing  what  he  did ;  and  the  hurried  scrawl  of 
the  son,  who  had  done  it  as  a  man  might  take  a  fearful  leap  in  the 
dark,  with  temerity,  and  yet  with  dread.  He,  however,  only  re- 
marked, in  a  cold  voice,  that  they  both  wrote  very  bad  hands.  The 
parchments  were  as  precious  to  his  soul  as  gold,  and  he  locked 
them  in  his  iron  safe. 

Stanton-Combe  had  passed  into  other  hands,  into  those, 
Anthony  Sharpie  said,  of  the  money-lender,  whose  agent  he  was, 
and  he  had  given  his  written  assurance  that  the  family  should 
remain  on  the  estate.  These  words,  however,  had  another  mean- 
ing than  what  Mrs.  Durant  and  her  son  understood ;  and  nothing 
was  further  from  her  ideas  than  that  Anthony  Sharpie  was  playing 
them  false. 

Richard  Durant  received  seven  thousand  pounds,  as  the 
balance  due  to  his  father  on  the  purchase  of  the  estate.  'A 
miserable  sum,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Durant ;  and  her  heart  sickened 
when  she  thought  of  it  as  the  sole  inheritance  of  that  darling  son 
for  whom,  in  her  eyes,  the  crown  and  sceptre  themselves  would 
not  have  been  too  costly  a  possession.  However,  they  were  still 
tenants  of  the  land,  still  inhabitants  of  the  house ;  and  they  had 
not  only  the  assurance  that  the  family  should  remain  in  '  posses- 
sion as  long  as  themselves  desired  it,  but  also  that  if  Richard,  by 
marriage  or  otherwise,  were  enabled  to  repurchase,  he  should  do 
so  ;'  and  she  tried  to  be  satisfied.  She  had  urged  upon  Sharpie 
the  most  profound  secrecy ;  and,  being  assured  of  this,  she 
resolutely  set  about  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  her  son.  '  I 
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not  rest  in  my  grave,'  said  she  to  herself,  '  unless  I  leave  him  the 
unconditional  master  and  heritor  of  the  home  of  his  ancestors  !' 
And,  with  an  energy  which  her  strong,  masculine  character,  as 
well  as  her  strong  affections  prompted,  she  commenced  the 
accomplishment  of  her  object. 

Again  retrenchment  of  all  supernumerary  comforts  and  indulgence 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Still  Richard's  horse  was  continued, 
and  Richard's  groom  ;  and  he,  who  had  his  pockets  better  filled 
than  they  had  been  of  late,  with  some  portion  of  the  seven 
thousand  pounds,  led  a  jovial  life.  He  rode  in  his  scarlet  coat  to 
the  hunt,  attended  races,  dinners,  and  balls ;  his  poor  mother 
flattering  herself  the  while,  that  this  was  good  policy;  it  was 
keeping  the  knowledge  of  their  affairs  from  their  neighbours  ;  and 
besides  this,  that  in  some  of  these  gaieties  and  goings  abroad, 
Richard  would  meet  with  the  rich  heiress  whose  gold  was  to 
retrieve  his  fortune. 

Mrs.  Durant  with  renewed  energy  attended  to  the  ploughing 
and  the  sowing  of  the  land ;  she  visited  the  cribs  of  the  cattle 
in  the  farmyard,  busying  herself  all  the  winter  with  her  farming 
occupations.  One  trouble,  however,  haunted  her — the  indifference, 
if  not  neglect,  of  her  son.  She  would  not  have  permitted  him,  it 
is  true,  to  take  any  servile  part  upon  himself ;  she  only  wanted  his 
sympathy — some  evidence  of  his  affection  upon  which  her  heart 
might  gladden  itself.  But  she  had  sown  to  the  wind,  and  she  had 
now  to  reap  the  whirlwind 

It  was  a  melancholy  winter ;  and  what  made  it  more  so  was, 
that  she  could  complain  to  no  one.  She  had  enough  to  do  to 
screen  her  son  from  the  world's  censure,  without  becoming  his 
accuser. 

In  the  spring,  when  Mrs.  Durant  was  blessing  herself  with  the 
promising  appearance  of  her  winter's  crops,  and  had  finished 
sowing  her  spring-wheat,  and  begun  to  count  the  profits  of  the 
next  harvest,  she  received  a  letter  from  Anthony  Sharpie,  inform- 
ing her  that  the  former  mortgagee  and  money-lender,  now 
possessor  of  Stanton-Combe,  was  their  near  kinsman  Sir  Thomas 
Durant ;  adding,  that  to  his  infinite  regret,  and  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  she  and  her  family  must  remove  from  the  place. 
And  further,  to  enforce  that  purpose,  a  letter  to  the  same  effect 
was  enclosed  for  her  husband,  containing  a  legal  notice  to  quit  on 
or  before  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  next  ensuing. 

Nothing  could  equal  her  consternation  on  reading  this  epistle. 
No  suspicion  of  double-dealing  on  the  part  of  Sharpie  had  ever 
crossed  her  mind.  She  knew  not  what  to  do.  Richard  was  gone 
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to  York  assizes,  and,  as  he  had  many  acquaintances  up  and  down, 
it  was  uncertain  where  to  find  him.  She  was  quite  adrift  in  her 
judgment.  Sometimes  she  thought  of  making  the  whole  affair 
known  to  her  neighbours  ;  but  then  the  bitter  secret  of  Stanton- 
Combe  having  gone  from  them  would  transpire.  It  never 
entered  her  head  to  do  the  thing  which,  of  all  others,  would  have 
been  most  natural  and  wise — to  counsel  with  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Durant  wrote  to  Sharpie  in  the  height  of  her  indignation, 
and  declared  she  would  keep  him  to  his  promise  ;  and  that  she 
valued  his  notice  paper  no  more  than  a  straw ;  and  that,  while 
there  remained  a  tile  upon  the  roof,  no  power  on  earth  should 
force  her  to  leave  its  shelter.  Having  taken  this  resolution,  she 
determined  to  say  nothing  to  her  son  on  the  subject ;  more 
especially  as  he  was  then  paying  court  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
baronet,  whose  fortune  was  but  little  inferior  to  the  fair  Kitty 
Perkins's.  'I  will  never  cross  his  love  with  ill  tidings,'  thought  she. 

The  summer  went  on  without  any  further  communication  with 
London.  The  harvests  ripened,  and  were  well  got  in,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September  passed  without  interruption.  Very 
glad  indeed  was  Mrs.  Durant,  now  that  she  had  kept  all  that 
vexation  to  herself.  She  thought  it  was  merely  a  threat  by  which 
the  inimical  kinsman  would  fain  distress  and  annoy  them  ;  and  as 
Richard  was  again  unsuccessful  in  his  wooing,  she  doubly  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  ignorant  of  it. 

She  however  waited  with  painful  apprehension  the  coming  of 
any  letters  or  packets ;  but  none,  either  from  Sharpie  or  Sir 
Thomas,  arrived.  She  paid  the  half-year's  rent — a  galling  thing  ; 
but  she  called  it  interest,  and  under  that  head  she  entered  it 
in  her  ledger. 

October  passed,  and  no  tidings  reached  them,  and  in  November 
Mrs.  Durant  remembered  that  for  one  whole  day  she  had  for- 
gotten her  apprehensions.  But  the  time  of  trouble  was  never- 
theless approaching. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THREATENED   EJECTMENT. 

ON  the  last  day  of  November,  a  dark,  heavy  coach-and-four,  with 
two  out-riders,  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Durant  Arms  in  the 
village  of  Stanton. 
Two  gentlemen,  one  elderly  though  still  active,  descended  from 
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the  coach,  desiring  rooms  for  the  night,  and  it  might  be  for 
several.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  bustle  and  excitement  which 
this  arrival  produced.  The  bunch  of  dead  Michaelmas-daisies,  a 
month  old,  was  taken  from  the  grate  of  the  large,  damp,  best 
parlour ;  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  a  fire  coaxed  into  burn- 
ing with  all  possible  despatch.  The  landlord  bustled  about,  in- 
doors and  out ;  the  landlady  looked  important ;  a  sound  of 
frying,  with  savoury  smells,  went  forth  from  the  kitchen  ;  and 
the  curious  villagers,  who  peeped  through  the  old  window-shutters, 
as  the  evening  closed  in,  were  able  to  announce  that  mutton-chops 
and  roast  pullets  were  being  served  for  the  travellers'  dinner.  In 
the  inn-yard,  others  found  the  lame  ostler  and  the  postillions,  busy 
as  possible,  rubbing  down  the  horses,  while  equal  care  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  to  accommodate  the  large  and  handsome  coach. 
This  coach  was  soon  perceived  to  be  much  grander  and  newer 
than  the  one  at  Stanton-Combe,  which,  however,  had  not  now 
been  seen  for  many  a  day  ;  the  arms,  nevertheless,  were  the  same  ; 
and  then  it  was  discovered  that  this  was  no  other  than  Sir 
Thomas  Durant,  the  great  lawyer,  from  London  :  '  own  brother,' 
said  the  villagers,  '  to  our  Mr.  Durant,  come  on  a  visit  to  his 
relations,  no  doubt  on't.'  All  this  furnished  a  rich  topic  of 
conversation,  not  only  in  the  bar  of  the  Durant  Arms,  but  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Seven  Stars,  the  inferior  public-house,  and  by  the 
blacksmith's  forge.  The  Durants  had  never  been  so  much  talked 
over,  not  even  when,  five-and-thirty  years  before,  '  the  new  lady ' 
had  sent  the  younger  son  into  the  world  ;  nor  yet  in  later  years, 
when  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  family,  and  Dick's  wild 
pranks,  furnished  subject  for  wonder  and  speculation. 

While  the  world  of  Stanton  was  talking  over  these  things,  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  companion,  Anthony  Sharpie,  accompanied  by  a 
third  person,  who  walked  considerably  in  the  rear,  were  wending 
their  way  up  to  the  Hall. 

It  was  a  damp  and  cheerless  evening — true  November  weather 
— although  the  moon  was  about  the  full.  The  trees  were  nearly 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  lay  matted  and  wet  below,  and 
clogged  the  feet  of  the  passenger  as  he  trod  among  them.  The 
wind  was  neither  loud  nor  strong,  but  was  heard  in  the  bare  tree- 
tops  sending  forth  long  and  deep  soughs  like  the  sobbing  of  a  child. 
It  was  one  of  those  evenings  which  would  diffuse  a  pleasant 
melancholy  over  a  mind  at  ease  ;  but  a  troubled  spirit  would  have 
been  oppressed  with  its  gloomy  character,  especially  amid  the 
neglected  environs  of  Stanton-Combe. 

Even  on  a  summer's  day  the  aspect  of  the  place  might  have 
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saddened  a  common  beholder,  from  the  sense  it  gave  of  the  decay 
of  an  old  family.  For  while  money  was  yet  plentiful,  and  expendi- 
ture lavish,  the  place  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  because 
for  two  generations  its  income  had  been  below  its  demands.  The 
garden-walls  were  gray  and  mossy  ;  the  steps  and  terraces  thrown 
down  or  broken,  and  from  their  chinks  and  among  their  ruins, 
snap-dragons,  wall-flowers,  and  dandelions  grew  abundantly.  In 
one  corner  stood  a  summer-house  with  leaden  roof  and  a  fine 
carved  stone  front,  but  the  wood-work  was  weather-worn  and 
falling  to  decay.  The  grass  of  the  broad  lawns  was  untrimmed, 
and  had  encroached  upon  the  unweeded  gravel.  Nor  was  this 
character  of  desolation  and  unthrift  confined  alone  to  the  out- 
buildings and  gardens  ;  it  extended  itself  also  to  the  house,  which 
never,  of  late  years,  had  appeared  to  be  wholly  inhabited.  Smoke 
rose,  but  from  very  few  of  its  many  chimneys,  and  the  inside 
shutters  of  its  windows  were  either  half  or  entirely  closed  from 
one  year's  end  to  another. 

All  this  could  be  seen  only  in  part  by  Sir  Thomas  Durant,  as  he 
neared  the  place  :  he,  however,  could  not  help  feeling  and  re- 
marking to  his  companion  as  they  walked  on,  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  everything  seemed  shockingly  neglected.  As  they 
came  within  view  of  the  house,  a  dim  light,  as  of  a  fire,  showed 
itself  through  two  windows  of  the  ground-floor  —  the  windows  of 
that  very  room  where  Sir  Thomas  had  parted  from  his  family  —  the 
familiar  dining-room. 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  old  man,  Sir  Thomas's  brother, 
sat  asleep  in  his  chair;  Elizabeth  was  reading  by  firelight,  and 
Mrs.  Durant  and  Richard  were  playing  billiards  at  a  table  which 
was  placed  in  a  large  recess,  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
lighted  by  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  All  was  profoundly 
still,  except  the  crackling  of  the  wood  in  the  large  low  grate,  and 
the  striking  of  the  balls. 

A  sharp  pang  went  through  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Durant  as  she 
heard  the  undoing  of  the  iron  fastenings  of  the  large  wrought-iron 
gate  which  terminated  the  fifty  yards  of  flagged  walk  that  led  to 
the  principal  entrance.  It  was  not  often  that  that  gate  was  opened, 
and  who  could  this  be  that  seemed  familiar  with  it  ?  The  chain 
dropped  upon  the  flags,  and  the  hoarse  creak  of  the  iron  hinge  in 
its  socket  was  heard.  She,  however,  only  heard  it  —  Dick  was 
eager  in  his  game,  and  Elizabeth  was  engrossed  by  her  book.  The 
next  moment  footsteps  ascended  to  the  door,  and  a  thundering 
knock  was  heard.  She  needed  not  to  be  told  what  it  meant  ;  but 
a  moment  sufficed  for  her  alarm,  and  then  she  stood  calm  and 
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nerved  for  whatever  might  happen.  Richard  threw  down  his  cue 
and  hastily  took  a  light,  while  Elizabeth  sprang  to  her  feet,  less 
alarmed  than  apprehensive  that  sounds  so  strange  and  unaccus- 
tomed might  terrify  her  father.  '  Who  can  this  be  ?  what  can  it 
mean  ?'  broke  from  both  Elizabeth  and  her  brother,  as  the  knock, 
which  had  not  been  answered,  sounded  again  with  increased 
violence. 

Richard  thought  it  was  some  of  his  roistering  friends  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  and  he  smiled  when  he  saw  his  mother,  with  her 
countenance  compressed  into  a  pallid  sternness,  go  to  the  door ; 
for  he  thought  there  would  be  some  sport. 

A  servant,  who  half  an  hour  before  had  returned  from  plough, 
and  whose  dress — a  carter's  frock  and  livery  breeches — was  a 
comment  on  the  history  of  the  latter  days  of  the  family,  was,  with 
the  greatest  possible  attempt  at  haste,  puzzling  himself  to  undo 
the  door.  At  another  time  the  lady  would  have  impatiently  thrust 
the  awkward  servant  aside,  and  have  applied  her  equally  strong 
arm  and  better  skill,  to  have  undone  the  fastenings ;  but  she  let 
him  take  his  time  now,  and  even  admonished  him  to  silence  when 
he  shouted  to  the  strangers  outside,  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
admit  them,  for  she  divined  that  their  errand  was  for  no  good. 

At  length  the  door  flew  open,  and  she  received  Sir  Thomas 
Durant,  followed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Sharpie,  and  the  third  party  of 
whom  we  spoke. 

Sharpie  made  an  attempt  at  introducing  his  patron,  but  he  was 
not  regarded,  and  Mrs.  Durant  haughtily  inquired  from  Sir 
Thomas,  to  what  they  owed  the  honour  of  his  visit?  He  de- 
manded, in  reply,  why  he  was  kept  out  of  his  own  house  ? 

Sir  Thomas,  to  whom  the  place  was  familiar,  regardless  of  his 
sister-in-law's  opposition,  passed  on  to  the  room  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  light.  Mrs.  Durant  followed  him  as  quickly  as  possible, 
wishing  to  enter  first,  Sharpie  endeavouring  in  vain  to  detain  her, 
speaking  of  '  infinite  regret,  greatest  possible  esteem,  and  absolute 
necessity.'  She,  however,  with  the  utmost  contempt,  flung  him 
from  her,  and  entered  the  door  with  Sir  Thomas. 

The  uncle  had  never  seen  his  nephew,  but  he  recognised  the 
relationship  instantly  that  Richard  stood  before  him,  and  demanded 
from  him,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  authority,  '  why  so  much  trouble 
was  given  him  ?'  then,  motioning  to  that  third  person  in  the  rear,  a 
paper  of  ejectment  was  put  into  Richard's  hand,  requiring  Mr. 
Durant  to  remove  from  the  dwelling-house  of  Stanton-Combe, 
with  all  his  goods,  chattels,  and  other  effects,  within  the  next  four- 
and-tvventy  hours.  Richard  stared  in  utter  amazement — for  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  probability  of  this  had  been  kept 
from  him.  His  mother,  however,  perfectly  understood  it,  and, 
snatching  the  paper  from  her  son,  tore  it  into  shreds,  and  faced 
the  kinsman. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Durant,'  she  began. 

'  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  please,'  interrupted  Sharpie,  rubbing  his 
hands. 

'Be  still,  cockatrice!'  shouted  she,  and  again  turned  to  her 
kinsman.  '  Mr.  Thomas  Durant,  do  your  worst  !  Turn  your  poor 
superannuated  brother  into  the  open  fields,  and  thank  God  that  it 
is  winter,  that  he  may  die  of  cold  !  Turn  his  children  out  into  the 
wide  world,  and  thank  God  that  you  first  made  them  beggars  ! 
Do  your  worst  !' 

'  Madam,'  began  Sir  Thomas. 

'  Yes,  do  your  worst  1'  repeated  she  ;  '  if  you  can  do  worse  than 
make  them  homeless  and  penniless  !' 

'  Mrs.  Durant,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  deliberation  and  cool- 
ness of  voice  that  elicited  attention  even  from  her,  '  there  was  a 
time  when  I  was  sent  hence  as  an  intruder  —  a  penniless  adventurer 
into  the  world  !  Do  you  remember  that  ?  —  most  likely  not  —  for 
the  memory  of  an  injury  done,  is  like  an  impression  upon  water, 
soon  effaced  ;  but  an  injury  received,  is  like  a  stone  thrown  against 
a  mirror  —  the  impression  is  retained  for  ever  !  Do  you  remember, 
I  say,  my  going  penniless  out  of  this  very  door?  No,  no,  you 
don't  remember  it,'  said  he  with  a  bitter  sneer  ;  '  but  I  do  !' 

'  Tom  !  Tom  !'  screamed  the  feeble  tenor  of  the  old  man's  voice  ; 
'  I  know  that  is  Tom  speaking  !  What  does  he  say  ?  Penniless  ! 

—  is  he  penniless  ?     Give  me  your  hand,  Tom  !'  cried  he,  rising, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  daughter  to  sooth  and  keep  him 
back.     '  Shake  hands  with  me,  Tom  !  shake  hands,  for  it  is  twenty 

—  twenty  —  aye,  it  must  be  twenty  years  since  I  saw  ye  !     Shake 
hands,  Tom  !'  and  his  daughter  now  supported  his  feeble  steps 
along  the  floor. 

'  Keep  him  back  !'  said  Sir  Thomas  to  his  niece. 

'  Did  he  say,  "keep  me  back,"  Lizzy,  love?'  inquired  he,  looking 
into  her  face  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  '  Nay,  nay  !  I  will 
not  be  kept  back  ;  am  not  I  glad  to  see  him  ?  and  I  could  always 
manage  him,  let  him  be  ever  so  angry  !  Give  me  your  hand  — 
speak  to  me,  brother  !'  and  he  put  forth  his  thin,  feeble  hand. 

'  You  did  not  tell  me  of  his  state  ;  you  should  not  have  suffered 
this  !'  said  Sir  Thomas,  in  an  undertone,  to  Sharpie. 

'  Brother  !'  said  the  poor  old  man,  weeping  like  a  child  ;  '  and 
you  have  been  away  so  long,  and  yet  come  back  again  angry  ! 
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Dear,  dear !  I  could  not  have  thought  it !  But,  Tom,  I  once 
saved  your  life,  when  you  fell  into  the  mill-dam ;  are  you  still 
angry  ?  You  beat  me,  but  I  forgave  you ;  you  told  lies  of  me,  but 
I  forgave  you  :  I  always  loved  you ;  and  yet,  now  you  have  come 
back  again,  you  are  angry  !' 

The  hard  features  of  Sir  Thomas  relaxed ;  and,  for  the  moment, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  the  other  held ; 
and  Mr.  Durant  went  on  : 

'  Did  you  say  you  were  poor,  Tom  ?  Oh,  if  you  are  poor  we 
will  give  you  money ;  my  wife  will  give  you  money,  for  we  have 
plenty.  Are  you  hungry  ?  We  have  plenty  of  meat  here  !  Speak 
only  one  word  to  me,  Tom.  I  am  an  old  man  !'  and  he  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

Elizabeth  wept.  Mrs.  Durant  stood  unmoved,  so  did  Richard ; 
and  Sir  Thomas,  beginning  to  think  there  had  been  too  much  of 
this  scene,  cast  angry  glances  on  his  sister-in-law,  and  bade  her 
remove  her  husband. 

'  Brother !'  again  said  Mr.  Durant,  resisting  the  efforts  Elizabeth 
made  to  remove  him ;  '  Brother,  we  are  all  glad  to  see  you  !  Mrs. 
Durant,'  turning  to  his  wife,  '  you  are  heartily  glad  to  see  him — 
tell  him  so !  Dick,  make  your  duty  to  your  uncle !  Lizzy,  love, 
this  is  your  uncle  Tom.  I  have  often  told  you  about  him — you 
must  love  him,  Lizzy !' 

'  Father,  father !  say  no  more !'  whispered  his  daughter,  seeing 
plainly  that  her  uncle's  visit  was  not  one  of  friendship.  '  Come 
with  me,  dearest  father !'  and,  unloosing  his  hands  from  their  hold 
upon  his  brother,  she  endeavoured  to  lead  him  away. 

'  Husband  !'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  seeing  him  turn  to  go  away  with 
his  daughter,  '  this  is  your  brother,  come  to  rob  your  children  of 
their  patrimony ;  come  to  turn  you  and  them  out  of  doors  !  To 
drive  them,'  she  continued,  with  hysterical  energy,  'from  house 
and  from  home,  from  bed,  board,  and  fireside  !' 

The  old  man  turned  back  again,  and,  lifting  up  his  feeble  arms, 
exclaimed,  '  In  the  face  of  Heaven,  tell  me,  Tom,  is  it  so  ?' 

Sir  Thomas  Durant  was  pale,  both  with  emotion  and  anger. 
'  What  I  have  paid  for,'  said  he,  '  is  it  not  mine  own  ?  Did  not 
your  own  hand  sign  the  deed  by  which  this  inheritance  became 
mine?' 

'  No  !  no  !  never  !'  screamed  the  old  man.  '  Never !  I  will  die 
rather  than  sell  my  birthright !  You  shall  not  have  it — I  tell  you 
you  shall  not !  I  will  not  sell  my  children's  inheritance  !  I  will 
not !  By  Heaven,  I  will  not !' 

'  You  have  done  it  already !'  replied  his  brother. 
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'  Have  I  ?'  exclaimed  the  poor  old  man.  '  No,  I  think  not !  I 
love  my  children  too  well.  I  am  a  feeble  old  man,  I  know ;  but 
I  should  never  do  that ;  and  I  never  will !  and,  clever  as  you  are, 
Tom,  you  shall  never  persuade  me  to  it !  No,  no !  I  will  not 
make  my  children  beggars !  and  may  he  that  counsels  it,  and  he 
that  does  it,  perish  in  the  ruin  it  will  bring !'  At  this  moment, 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  excitement,  he  sunk  back,  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  Richard  supported  him,  and  showed 
then  more  kindness  to  his  father  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

Sir  Thomas  Durant  was  affected  by  this  interview ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  control  his  feelings.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his 
brother  was  removed,  vehement  words  passed  between  him  and 
his  nephew,  when  Sharpie,  drawing  the  latter  aside,  hastily  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Richard  felt  as  if  he  were  standing 
upon  a  gulf  which  was  widening  below  his  feet ;  but  whether  he 
were  more  angry  with  his  mother,  who  had  concealed  these  facts, 
or  with  his  uncle,  who  had  thus  treacherously  entrapped  them,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell.  All  was  uproar  and  confusion;  and  Sir 
Thomas  at  length  made  a  hasty  exit,  glad  to  feel  himself  safe  on 
the  outside  of  that  house  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  enter 
scarcely  an  hour  before.  The  two  had  not,  however,  reached  the 
door-steps  when  Sharpie  returned  to  say  that  he  and  Sir  Thomas 
should  remain  at  the  Durant  Arms  for  the  next  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

Poor  Mrs.  Durant  thought  now  indeed  that  the  cup  of  her 
troubles  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  especially  as  her  son  would 
not  appreciate  the  motives  of  kindness  which  had  kept  these 
threatened  evils  from  his  knowledge.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  pro- 
tested that  no  power  on  earth  should  compel  them  to  leave ;  that 
they  would  go  to  law  about  it ;  that  she  would  spend  the  last 
farthing  she  could  raise  in  defending  her  son's  right.  Richard  was 
at  first  pale  with  passion,  and  cast  upon  her  the  most  unkind  up- 
braidings,  and  then  paced  the  room  in  sullen  anger,  till  past  mid- 
night, without  vouchsafing  her  either  word  or  look. 

'  Oh,'  said  the  unhappy  woman,  when  she  was  left  alone,  '  I  can 
bear  all  but  this.  To  be  reproached  by  him  ! — by  him  for  whom 
I  have  done  so  much  ! — between  whom  and  trouble  I  have  always 
stood  1  This  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  of  my  sorrows  !' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   REAL  EJECTMENT. 

MR.  DURANT  was  put  to  bed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, not  choosing  to  leave  his  apartment,  seated  herself  by  the 
fire.  She  was  oppressed  by  the  saddest  feelings — anxiety  for  her 
father,  and  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  her  uncle's 
visit.  Some  great  sorrow,  she  was  sure,  hung  over  them,  which 
was  even  more  alarming  from  the  mystery  that  involved  it. 

The  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  house  for  some  time 
after  Sir  Thomas's  departure,  in  which  the  voices  of  her  mother 
and  brother  in  angry  disputation,  reached  even  that  remote 
chamber.  From  time  to  time  she  stole  to  the  bedside  to  see  how 
it  fared  with  her  father ;  but  though  he  was  evidently  ill,  from  the 
excitement  of  the  evening,  he  appeared  to  sleep  calmly. 

She  sat  by  the  fire,  hoping  that  before  long  her  mother,  whose 
chamber  adjoined  her  father's,  would  look  in  upon  them  before 
she  retired  for  the  night.  But  the  hour  of  her  usual  bed-time 
passed,  and  no  one  came.  Poor  Mrs.  Durant  never  thought  of 
sleep  that  night ;  and  still  Elizabeth  sat  alone,  listening  in  that 
state  of  intense  excitement,  when  the  watcher  seems  to  become  all 
nerve,  alive  to  every  sound,  and  when  the  vision  swarms  with 
fantastic  images. 

At  length  the  voices  of  contention  had  ceased ;  all  was  pro- 
foundly still ;  then  steps  seemed  passing  about  hurriedly  below ; 
doors  opened  and  shut  hastily ;  occasionally  voices  were  heard, 
and  then  all  sank  into  the  same  dead  stillness. 

Again  and  again  Elizabeth  stole  to  the  bed,  turned  the  curtain 
slowly  aside,  and  looked  in  upon  her  father ;  but  he  still  slept.  In 
that  deep  silence  the  great  clock  of  the  cupola  tolled  one,  with  a 
solemn,  startling  sound  that  seemed  appalling ;  it  was  like  a  knell, 
and  it  flung  upon  her  soul  an  awful  sense  of  death,  solitude,  and 
desertion.  She  commended  herself  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  re- 
assure herself  that,  let  human  fortune  gloom  as  it  may,  all  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Eternal  Father.  '  God  is  about  us,'  said  she, 
'  when  we  are  most  forlorn  !'  and  falling  on  her  knees  at  her 
father's  bedside,  she  besought  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  them 
both. 

She  arose  strengthened  and  assured,  and  began  to  think  of 
settling  herself  for  the  night  in  the  large  easy-chair  which  stood 
upon  the  hearth,  when  Bridget,  an  old  servant,  entered.  There 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  trouble,  indignation,  and  important  busi- 
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ness  in  her  countenance.  She  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  opposite  to 
Elizabeth,  and,  placing  her  palms  flat  upon  her  knees,  leaned  for- 
ward, with  her  elbows  projecting  outward,  in  an  attitude  of  inter- 
minable talk. 

'  Lauk,  miss  !'  she  began,  '  and  all  this  to  happen  of  a  Monday 
night !  If  it  had  been  a  Friday,  no  wonder.  And  so  we  are  all 
to  go  afore  morning  !  Christians  and  brutes  ;  live  stock  and  dead  ; 
furniture,  linen,  and  plate ;  beds,  bedding,  china,  and  glass ;  and 
no  thought  taken  for  the  breakage  and  the  smashery  !  Lauk,  miss  ! 
it  would  take  a  month  to  pack  them  as  they  ought  to  be  packed. 
And  the  pictures,  and  the  books,  and  the  looking-glasses,'  con- 
tinued she,  as  if  she  had  been  reading  from  a  catalogue ;  '  and  the 
harpsichord,  and  the  knick-knackery,  and  the  stone-ware  figures 
(statues),  as  came  out  o'  foreign  parts,  how  are  they  all  to  be  got 
away  in  four-and-  twenty  hours  ?  that's  what  I  should  like  to  know  ! 
But  no,  thank  ye,  there's  no  thought  taken  for  nothing  !  Out  all 
must  be  turned,  and  leave  nothing  but  bare  walls  !' 

*  You  must  be  mistaken,  Bridget,'  said  Elizabeth. 

'  Not  I !  Not  I,  indeed.  Miss  Elizabeth.  And  if  master  should 
die,  as  like  enough  he  will,  for  we  have  had  winding-sheets  in 
candles,  and  a  matter  of  ten  death-watches  in  the  house  all  within 
the  last  month  ;  why,  then,  I  should  like  to  know  who  has  been 
the  death  of  him  ?' 

'  My  poor  father  !'  sighed  Elizabeth. 

'  And  only  to  think  that  it  was  his  own  brother — them  that  were 
children  together  in  this  very  house — little  innocent  children ! 
And  now  here  he  comes  cursing  and  swearing !  I  wonder  he 
warn't  ashamed,  and  he  the  younger  brother !  Lord  help  us  !  and 
they  say  as  how  he  has  got  all  -made  over  to  himself,  and  that 
neither  Mr.  Richard  nor  the  master  there  can  touch  a  penny ! 
Nothing  is  theirs,  say  they,  but  what  the  house  holds ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  household  stuff  is  good  for  when  there's  no 
longer  a  house  to  hold  it !  Bless  me  !  and  what  is  to  become  of 
all — live  stock  and  dead !  say  nothing  of  the  family,  nor  any  of  us 
that  have  spent  our  lives  in  its  service,  and  have  neither  kin  to 
welcome  us,  nor  house  to  cover  us  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what's 
to  become  of  us,  Miss  Elizabeth  !' 

'  Alas  !'  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  eyes  full  of  tears. 

'  Why,  now,'  said  Bridget,  '  what  an  old  fool  I  am  to  come  here 
troubling  you  ;  for,  Heaven  knows,  there  never  was  a  kinder  heart 
than  yours  :  that  there  never  was  !' 

'  But  will  not  my  brother  resist  this  aggression  of  my  uncle's  ?' 
asked  Elizabeth  ;  '  and  mother,  too  ?' 

3—2 
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'  Lauk,  miss  !'  replied  Bridget,  '  things  seem  to  me  to  have  ta'en 
a  turn  quite  right  about,  for  there's  been  madam  and  Mr.  Richard 
at  high  words  for  these  hours.' 

'  It  is  strange  !'  said  Elizabeth,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

'  Strange  enough,'  returned  Bridget ;  '  but  I've  that  to  tell  which 
is  strangest  of  all.  The  piece  of  armour  that  belonged  to  my  Lord 
Viscount,  and  stood  in  the  gallery,  has  fallen  to  the  ground  !  It 
fell  from  its  place  as  Mr.  Thomas — Sir  Thomas  they  call  him — 
slammed  the  hall-door  in  going  out.  Every  soul  in  the  house, 
except  madam  and  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  to  see  it ;  and,  what 
makes  it  stranger  still,  this  very  piece  of  armour  fell  down  the  very 
night,  five-and-thirty  years  since,  when  this  same  Sir  Thomas,  a 
young  man  then,  quarrelled  with  the  master  that  lies  in  his  bed 
there,  and  set  off,  Heaven  knows  where,  and  never  entered  the 
house  till  this  night,  when  he  is  come  to  bring  ruin  and  trouble  to 
everyone.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  Miss  Elizabeth,  a  mighty  strange 
thing  !' 

'  It  is,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  a  strange  and  melancholy  thing  alto- 
gether. My  heart  aches  with  apprehension.' 

'  No  wonder,  poor  dear  !  no  wonder  !  And  if  we  are  all  to  be 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  I  should  like  to  know  where  we 
are  to  go.  Times  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  when  there  was 
money  for  the  asking  !  I  warrant  me,  madam  never  thought  to 
see  the  day  when  we  might  want  a  mouthful  of  bread  !' 

Elizabeth  made  no  reply,  for  then  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  feeble 
voice  of  her  father,  arrested  her  attention.  She  stood  beside  him 
instantly,  and  bent  over  his  pillow. 

'  God  bless  you,  Lizzy  love  !'  said  he,  '  you  are  my  only  comfort.' 

'  My  dearest  father !'  replied  she,  deeply  affected  by  the  solemnity 
of  his  manner. 

'  You  never  grieved  me  !  You  are  all  the  comfort  I  ever  had, 
and  may  God  Almighty  bless  you  !' 

These  consoling  but  solemn  words  overcame  her  already  excited 
feelings,  and  she  wept  while  she  affectionately  kissed  his  hand. 

'  Thank  God  !'  she  at  length  said,  '  you  are  better  !' 

Again  and  again  she  spoke ;  but,  though  her  father's  eye  ap- 
peared fixed  on  her  countenance,  she  received  no  answer.  Bridget 
brought  the  lamp  to  the  bedside,  and  they  saw  that,  though  still 
alive,  a  great  change  had  passed  over  him  :  he  was  speechless. 

'  Call  mother !'  whispered  Elizabeth,  alarmed  and  distressed ; 
'  and  bid  her  come  instantly  !' 
The  old  woman  obeyed,  and  presently  returned. 1 

'  Lord  love  you  !'  said  she,  '  madam  is  crying  by  herself,  in  the 
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great  parlour.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  before.  I  spoke  twice 
before  she  heard  me,  and  then  she  was  mighty  angry.  "  And  can't 
you  give  him  a  drop  of  wine,"  says  she,  "  without  disturbing  me  ?" ' 

'  My  poor,  dear  father  !  my  beloved  father  !'  sobbed  Elizabeth, 
and  turned  away  from  the  bed.  The  old  man's  eyes  followed  her, 
and  an  indistinct  sound  was  heard,  as  of  an  attempt  to  speak. 
Again  she  bent  over  him;  and  the  old  woman  prepared  such 
stimulants  as  were  at  their  command.  Elizabeth  took  the  cold, 
feeble  hands,  and  rubbed  them  in  hers  ;  she  laid  her  warm  cheek 
to  his  ;  and  Bridget,  the  forty  years'  nurse  of  the  family,  employed 
all  her  skill  to  recover  him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Life  was  no 
further  exhibited  than  by  the  lingering  and  affectionate  expression 
of  the  eyes.  The  last  sentiment  of  the  dying  man  was  grateful 
affection  to  the  dutiful  daughter,  who  had  been  a  joy  to  him 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  and  who  now  was  the  comfort  of  his 
death-bed. 

It  was  not  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  Elizabeth  could 
indeed  believe  her  father  to  be  dead ;  but  then  the  pallid  and 
fallen  countenance,  and  the  glazed  eye,  forced  the  melancholy 
truth  upon  her.  She  burst  forth  into  no  loud  lamentation,  and 
yet  her  desolate  situation,  her  friendless  and  forlorn  state,  the  one 
who  had  most  loved  her  lying  dead  before  her,  all  fell  upon  her 
spirit  with  a  chill  that  almost  overwhelmed  her. 

When  Bridget  went  down  to  communicate  the  death  of  Mr. 
Durant  to  his  wife,  she  found  her  still  sitting  where  she  had  left 
her,  not  weeping ;  the  agony  of  her  grief  had  subsided,  for  it  was 
only  the  moment  of  extremest  suffering  that  could  wring  tears 
from  Mrs.  Durant ;  but  she  sat  pale,  and  as  if  stupefied  by  deep 
thought. 

'  Master  is  dead  !'  said  Bridget,  without  preface  of  any  kind. 

'  Dead  !'  repeated  the  lady,  with  something  like  a  shudder. 
'  God  rest  his  soul !'  and,  putting  her  hands  before  her  face, 
Bridget  declared  that  she  wept ;  that  Madam  Durant  had  wept 
twice  in  one  night ! 

'  Dead  !'  repeated  Mrs.  Durant  to  herself,  soon  after  Bridget  was 
gone ;  '  then,  at  least,  we  must  have  time  to  bury  him  !  With  a 
corpse  in  the  house  we  may  defy  his  ejectment.  We  will  have 
time  for  the  burial ;  and  I  will  have  a  funeral  which  shall  collect 
about  us  all  our  friends  and  neighbours.  I'll  make  the  country  cry 
shame  on  the  man  \vho  oppressed  the  family  of  his  dead  brother !' 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

FAMILY   AFFAIRS. 

AT  daybreak  the  tolling  of  the  church-bell  announced  to  the 
villagers  the  death  of  Mr.  Durant ;  and  Anthony  Sharpie,  who  was 
stirring  early,  carried  up  the  tidings  of  this  unlooked-for  event  to 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  bed. 

'  It  is  a  device  of  that  artful  woman's  ;  the  old  man  is  alive — 
as  much  alive  as  I  am,'  said  he,  rising  in  his  bed. 

'  I  dare  swear  it !'  returned  the  acquiescent  Sharpie. 

'  But  I  will  not  be  defeated  !  I  will  not  be  played  with  !  and 
without  bonafide  evidence  of  his  natural  death,  the  ejectment  shall 
be  enforced  !  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of !  Send  me  my  valet  in- 
stantly.' 

Sharpie  did  as  he  was  ordered ;  and,  while  his  patron  dressed, 
walked  into  the  village  to  gather  up  opinions  as  to  the  supposed 
death  of  the  master  of  Stanton- Combe. 

Everywhere  he  found  people  engaged  in  talking  over  the  strange 
events  of  the  night  preceding,  rumours  of  which  had  come  down 
from  the  hall  to  the  village.  Old  men  and  women  were  relating 
anecdotes  of  the  boyhood  of  the  two  brothers.  '  Aye,  he  was  a 
fiery,  hot-headed  man,  that  Thomas  !'  '  Desperate  clever,'  said 
another,  '  but  desperate  proud,  and  loved  by  nobody  !' 

'  Now,  him  as  is  dead,'  said  a  third,  '  had  a  right  kind  heart  of 
his  own,  though  his  head  was  none  of  the  strongest.  He'd  have 
given  a  poor  man  the  last  shilling  he  had  in  the  world  !' 

'  I  mind  me  when  he  was  a  boy,'  said  a  very  old  man,  with  thin, 
white  hair,  and  who  leaned  on  two  sticks ;  '  I  mind  me  when  he 
was  as  pretty  a  boy  as  you'd  see  on  a  summer's  day  !  He  gathered 
nettle-tops  and  green  yarbs  (herbs)  for  my  Sammy,  as  died  of  a 
waste.  Lord-a-me  !  and  he's  dead,  ye  say  !' 

'  Ay,  Neddy,'  said  another,  '  dead,  sure  enough !  and  his  own 
brother  the  death  of  him  !' 

'  Hey !  hey  !'  returned  the  older  man,  '  it's  a  wicked  world  we 
live  in,  a  very  wicked  world !' 

'  And  say  ye,'  asked  a  woman,  '  that  this  London  lawyer,  this 
Sir  Thomas,  is  come  to  take  possession  of  Stanton-Combe  in  his 
own  right?' 

'  Never,  never  !'  returned  the  very  old  man,  putting  his  two 
sticks  into  one  hand,  and  placing  his  other  on  his  hip,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  look  the  speaker  in  the  face  ;  '  never,  I  say  ;  for 
it  was  all  tied  upon  heirs  male.  But  he's  a  bad  man,  that 
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Thomas,  as  I've  heard  say,  without  conscience ;  and  Anthony 
Sharpie's  no  better  !' 

At  that  moment  Sharpie  was  seen  amongst  them ;  and  those 
who  thought  he  had  not  heard  made  their  bow,  as  to  the  satellite 
of  the  rising  sun ;  and  they  who  believed  the  contrary  made  the 
best  of  their  way  off,  shrugging  their  shoulders.  Presently  after 
this  encounter,  Sharpie  found  old  Bridget,  who  had  volunteered  to 
Mrs.  Durant  the  carrying  of  a  message  to  the  undertaker  and 
coffin-maker,  in  order  that  she  might  unburden  herself  of  the  news 
she  was  able  to  tell.  Through  her  Sharpie  learned  how  Madam 
Durant  and  the  young  master  had  quarrelled ;  not  that  Bridget 
had  any  direct  communication  with  him ;  but  as  he  stood  within 
the  inn-yard,  he  listened  to  the  gossip  she  held  with  a  couple  of  old 
crones. 

'  Misfortune's  a-coming !'  said  Bridget ;  '  we've  had  nought  but 
signs  of  late — coffins,  and  winding-sheets  ;  and  such  a  croaking  of 
ravens,  and  screeching  of  owls  !  Such  things  never  bode  good  ! 
Lauk-a-me  !  such  a  night  as  I  have  had  !' 

'  And  so,  the  old  master  is  dead !'  said  one  of  the  gossips. 

'  Sure,  is  he !  and  no  wonder  neither,  so  as  he  was  turmoiled 
over  night !' 

'  Well,  but  Mrs.  Bridget,'  asked  the  other, '  is  it  true  you're  going 
away  at  a  minute's  warning  ?' 

'  There  is  neither  law  nor  justice  in  it !'  said  the  other. 

'  Neither  is  there  !'  said  Bridget ;  '  and  a  team  of  horses  won't 
move  madam  if  it  be  not  her  will.  But,  ye  see,  the  old  master 
has  died  lucky  just  now ;  there  must  be  time  to  bury  him.  Madam 
would  raise  heaven  and  earth  but  she  would  have  a  burying.  A 
grand  funeral  we  shall  have  !' 

'  What !  the  body  laid  in  state,  like  the  old  Durants  of  former 
times  ?'  asked  one  old  woman. 

'  Sure,'  said  Bridget ;  '  they  were  getting  the  state-room  ready 
when  I  left ;  and  I  have  sent  Thomas  Doleman  and  all  his  people 
up,  to  take  measure  for  the  coffin,  and  to  see  to  the  hanging  the 
walls.  It  will  be  a  fine  sight,  I  promise  ye  !' 

'Yes,  yes/  replied  her  companion;  'I  remember,  more  nor 
forty  years  ago,  how  a  body  lay  in  state  there ;  all  hung  with 
black  cloth  was  the  room,  at  seven  shillings  the  yard ;  and  the 
funeral  train  reached  from  the  Hall  to  the  church ;  there  were 
seven-and-f,fty  blood  relations,  all  on  horseback,  in  black  cloaks 
and  hac-bands  !' 

'  Forty  years  ago !'  interrupted  the  other ;  c  that  was  seventy 
years  ago !  It  was  the  grandfather  of  him  that  is  now  dead, 
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Walter  Durant ;  him  as  the  king  sent  into  Germany :  I  was  a  young 
lass  then.' 

'Oh,  well!'  returned  the  other;  'but  there  will  be  no  such 
funeral  now.  Things  aren't  as  they  were  then  !' 

'  Lord  bless  you !  but  it  will  be  a  handsome  funeral,  though,' 
said  Bridget,  alarmed  for  the  honour  of  the  house ;  '  madam  will 
have  it  handsome,  were  it  only  to  spite  'em.  There'll  be  the  lying 
in  state  seven  days,  wax -lights  burning,  all  the  country  bid ;  gloves, 
and  scarfs,  and  hat-bands ;  burying-cake,  and  plenty  of  cold  meat 
and  drink !' 

All  this  Anthony  Sharpie  heard,  and  was  convinced  by  it  that 
the  death  was  real ;  but  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  contradict- 
ing his  patron,  and  Sir  Thomas  chose  to  believe  it  only  a  pretence 
in  order  to  gain  time,  or  to  throw  odium  upon  him,  Sharpie  likewise 
seemed  to  acquiesce,  and  promised  to  ascertain  the  fact,  even  by 
obtaining,  if  needful,  a  sight  of  the  body,  dead  or  alive. 

After  Richard  Durant  and  his  mother  had  parted  in  anger,  as 
we  related  in  our  last  chapter,  he  went  to  bed,  and  while  there 
began  to  revolve  various  plans  for  his  own  conduct,  independent 
of  his  mother.  Sharpie  and  he  had  been  boon  companions  in 
London,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  influence  with 
him,  through  which  the  original  promise  of  his  remaining  on  the 
estate  might  be  secured.  He  determined  also  to  try  his  influence 
with  his  uncle,  especially  as  his  resentment  was  strong  against  his 
mother ;  and  he  blamed  her  as  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles. 
'  It  was  all  the  consequence,'  reasoned  he,  '  of  trusting  important 
affairs  to  a  woman ;  he  would  be  resolute,  and  take  the  manage- 
ment of  everything  into  his  own  hands.'  His  groom  had  brought 
him  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and  that  strengthened  his  de- 
termination still  further.  They  could  not  be  ejected  from  the 
premises  while  the  corpse  remained  uninterred,  and  this  would 
give  him  time ;  besides,  by  his  death,  he  was  legally  master  of  all ; 
no  longer  Mr.  Richard,  but  Mr.  Durant. 

Richard's  plans  were  undefined,  but  all  his  wishes  tended 
towards  conciliation,  when,  an  hour  after  breakfast,  he  set  out  on 
his  way  to  the  Durant  Arms.  Midway,  however,  between  the 
village  and  the  Hall,  he  met  Sharpie,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  despatched  by  Sir  Thomas  to  ascertain  the  truth  respecting 
the  death  of  his  brother. 

When  Anthony  Sharpie  saw  Richard  approaching,  he  put  on  a 
solemn  countenance,  and  affected  a  tone  of  condolence,  saying 
that  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  the  event  of  the  night ; 
'  but/  added  he,  '  the  gentleman  was  old ;  the  shock  could  not 
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have  been  great  to  his  family,  though  the  time,  certainly,  was 
unlucky.' 

Richard  in  his  turn  assumed  an  air  of  distance,  and,  with  a 
voice  much  more  subdued  than  common,  and  which  might  have 
imposed  upon  one  less  skilled  in  worldly  knowledge  than  Sharpie, 
said  he  was  penetrated  with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  father.  '  His 
father's  death  had  been  caused  by  the  violence  of  the  last  night ; 
that  he  himself  was  overwhelmed  by  it ;  that  his  was  a  hard 
case,  a  cruel  case ;  that  he  was  a  very  ill-used  man,  especially  as 
his  mother  had  kept  all  later  transactions  from  his  knowledge ;  but 
that  he  hoped  he  and  his  uncle  might  come  to  terms.  And,  for 
his  part,  he  would  be  glad  to  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  an  honourable  man. 

Sharpie  looked  into  Richard's  face  with  some  curiosity,  and 
wondered  how  much  of  all  this  was  really  true.  But  Richard  seemed 
to  wait  for  Sharpie's  answer,  and  he  therefore  spoke. 

'  He  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  to  ascertain  if  the  report 
were  true  ;  not  that  he  himself  doubted  it  for  a  moment,  but  Sir 
Thomas  was  suspicious  ;'  and  Sharpie  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
much  as  to  say  he  did  not  approve  of  suspicion ;  '  but,  such 
being  the  case,  it  would  be  extremely  satisfactory  if  he  could  have 
a  sight  of  the  body.' 

Richard  felt  half  disposed  to  resent  this  as  an  insult ;  but  as  he 
was  hoping  to  gain  his  own  advantage,  he  merely  replied  that 
Sharpie  might  see  the  body,  and  welcome,  if  it  could  do  him  any 
good  ;  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  house. 

Richard  marshalled  him  up  the  grand  staircase  to  the  state  bed- 
chamber, for  he  had  heard  of  his  mother's  design  of  the  grand 
funeral.  The  house  was  profoundly  still,  like  the  house  of  death; 
no  servants  met  them  on  the  stairs,  and  even  the  hard  nature  of 
Sharpie  felt  as  if  his  were  a  sacrilegious  visit.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  however,  of  the  house  was  not  peculiar  to  this  day.  We 
know  what  a  deserted  place  it  was ;  but  at  this  particular  time  the 
few  inmates,  with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth,  were  all  met  in  one 
room. 

Mrs.  Durant  having  conceived  the  idea  of  the  lying  in  state,  imme- 
diately set  about  preparations  for  it  with  all  the  energy  of  her  cha- 
racter. Bridget  and  old  Simon,  and  the  two  other  servants,  were 
ordered  to  attend  her  in  the  state  bed-chamber.  Thomas  Dole- 
man,  the  undertaker,  had  been  to  the  Hall ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Durant 
wished  to  practise  economy  at  the  same  time  that  she  made  an 
imposing  show,  she  determined  to  use  every  available  article  that 
the  house  contained  for  the  occasion.  Now,  it  happened  that  at 
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the  time  of  some  former  funeral,  a  quantity  of  black  cloth  had 
been  put  by,  as  also  a  velvet  pall,  black  plumes,  and  various  other 
paraphernalia  of  costly  funereal  display.  Thomas  Doleman  had 
engaged  to  do  all  that  was  requisite,  and  returned  to  his  own  house 
for  the  purpose  of  preparation ;  in  the  meantime  the  lady  and  her 
attendants  had  ransacked  the  ancient  stores  of  the  family.  In  the 
state-room,  and  about  this  business,  accordingly  they  were  engaged 
when  Richard  and  Anthony  Sharpie  passed  through  it  on  their 
way  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  There  was  a  strange  contrast 
in  the  eager,  business-like  faces  of  the  living,  and  the  strong  rigidity 
of  the  corpse  in  the  adjacent  apartment,  the  outline  of  whose 
figure  was  visible  under  its  linen  covering. 

Great  had  been  the  consternation  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
Richard  and  his  companion.  Mrs.  Durant,  dropping  the  plumes 
which  she  had  been  snaking,  strode  with  angry  steps  after  her  son. 

'  Is  it  for  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Durant,'  demanded  she,  addressing 
him,  '  that  this  man  comes  here  ?  If  it  be,  I  have  but  one  word 
for  both  of  ye — begone  !' 

'  Mr.  Sharpie  would  know  of  a  certainty  that  my  father  is  dead. 
The  body  is  here,'  said  he  to  Sharpie,  pointing  to  the  bed,  and 
going  forward  as  if  about  to  raise  the  covering. 

'  Touch  it  at  your  peril !  lay  finger  on  the  dead  man,  an'  you 
dare  !'  exclaimed  she,  furiously. 

'  What  am  I  to  infer  ?'  asked  Sharpie,  turning  towards  Richard  : 
'  that  it  is  a  mere  feint  ?' 

'  Suppose  what  you  list !'  replied  the  lady ;  '  but  be  sure  of  one 
thing — in  three  seconds  you  shall  be  pitched  from  the  window. 
Simon  !  clear  the  room  of  this  fellow  !'  called  she  to  the  strong  old 
man,  who  was  hanging  the  black  drapery  in  the  next  room. 

'  Madam,'  said  Richard,  taking  hold  of  her,  '  stand  by,  and  let 
Mr.  Sharpie  see  the  body ;  stand  by,  or  worse  may  come  of  it !' 

But  Anthony  Sharpie  had  seen  enough ;  fearing  that  some 
violence  might  be  done  to  his  person,  he  had  already  disappeared; 
and  Richard,  seeing  him  gone,  followed  also. 

Sharpie  waited  for  no  apology,  no  explanation,  but,  hearing  a 
step  behind  him,  and  not  knowing  exactly  whether  Richard  was 
friendly  or  not,  and  apprehensive  lest  the  lady's  threat  was  about 
to  be  enforced,  made  his  escape  at  full  speed  down  the  stairs,  nor 
would  he  have  been  overtaken,  had  he  not  become  bewildered 
with  turnings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and,  between  confusion 
and  terror,  faced  about  to  see  who  pursued.  Richard  was  half 
ready  to  laugh;  for  while  Sharpie  assumed  a  tone  of  offended 
dignity,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  almost  frightened  to  death.  He 
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looked  grave,  however,  and,  remembering  he  had  yet  his  own  turn 
to  serve,  offered  some  apology  for  his  mother's  vehemence,  gave 
the  most  solemn  assurance  of  his  father's  death,  which  the  other 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  doubt,  and  said  he  would  accompany 
him  to  the  inn,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  his 
uncle. 

The  attendants  wondered  that  no  outbreak  of  indignation,  or 
threat  of  vengeance,  followed  the  departure  of  the  intruders ;  but 
Mrs.  Durant  was  suffering  more  intense  agony  of  spirit  than  could 
vent  itself  in  words.  She  mechanically  took  up  the  plumes  she 
had  thrown  down,  shook  the  dust  from  them,  and  went  through 
the  examination  of  cloth  and  velvet,  but  her  mind  was  no  longer 
in  the  work ;  her  earnestness  and  vivacity  were  gone.  Insult  and 
defiance  had  been  thrown  in  her  very  teeth  by  the  idolised  being 
for  whom  she  had  cared,  and  toiled,  and  suffered.  Her  very  soul 
seemed  sick  within  her.  She  gave  her  orders  at  random ;  one 
moment  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  the  next  to  be  undone,  till,  per- 
plexed and  bewildered,  the  servants  talked  to  each  other,  wonder- 
ing what  it  meant. 

*  Leave  it,  Simon,  for  the  present,'  at  length  said  the  unhappy 
lady;  'and  close  the  shutters.' 

The  servants  left  her ;  and  the  strong  woman,  whose  courage, 
decision,  and  fortitude  could  have  borne  her  through  any  other 
trial  and  privation,  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  passionately. 

'Oh,  my  son,'  she  exclaimed,  'how  have  I  been  deceived !  how 
have  I  been  wounded  by  you !  I  never  thought  to  see  this  day, 
when  I  nursed  you  on  my  knees,  when  I  carried  you  in  my  arms  1 
Oh,  my  little  curly-headed  Dick ;  my  beautiful  boy,  whom  I  loved 
so  dearly,  and  watched  over  night  and  day,  and  toiled  for  as  never 
mother  did  before  !  Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  wretched,  and 
poor ;  for  the  loss  of  affection  is  worse  than  the  loss  of  houses  and 
land !'  And  again  she  wept,  and  groaned  aloud  in  the  agony  of 
her  spirit. 

The  singular  demeanour  of  Mrs.  Durant  excited  the  notice  of 
her  servants,  and  Bridget  hobbled  into  the  parlour  to  relate  it 
to  Elizabeth. 

'  Lauk,  miss,'  began  she,  '  something  strange  has  happened  to 
madam !' 

'How!  what?'  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  terrified  with  a  hundred  fears. 

'  Why,  there  is  she  taking  on  so  in  the  state-room,  where  the 
master  is  to  lie,  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  I  have  been  to 
the  door  three  times,  and  you  may  hear  her  groaning  outside — 
but  it's  all  along  of  Mr.  Richard !' 
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'  Poor  mother  !'  said  Elizabeth,  '  I  will  go  to  her.' 

Elizabeth  paused  a  moment  ere  she  entered ;  as  Bridget  had 
said,  the  sounds  of  her  mother's  grief  were  audible,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  girl  rushed  in,  eager  to  comfort  or  aid  her.  Mrs.  Durant 
sat  on  a  couch  in  the  room,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
sending  forth  low  groans  which  expressed  deeper  anguish  than 
words.  Elizabeth  closed  the  door  after  her,  but  the  sound  did 
not  rouse  her ;  and,  fearing  that  her  mother  might  be  displeased 
to  have  any  witness  of  her  emotion,  she  hastened  to  make  her 
aware  of  her  presence. 

'  Dearest  mother !'  said  she,  touching  her  shoulder  lightly, 
'  dearest  mother,  what  can  I  do  to  comfort  you  ?' 

Mrs.  Durant  looked  at  her  daughter  like  one  roused  from  a 
lethargy,  and  inquired,  in  a  stern  voice,  'Who  sent  for  you,  child?' 

'  I  feared  you  were  ill ;  I  see  you  are  unhappy :  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ?'  asked  her  daughter,  with  the  utmost  kindness  of  manner. 

'What  business  have  you,  child,  to  think  me  unhappy?'  de- 
manded the  mother;  'when  I  want  you,  I  shall  send  for  you.' 

'  Oh !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  unappalled  by  her  mother's  anger, 
and  excited  to  the  deepest  sympathy  by  her  pale  and  sorrow- 
marked  countenance,  '  do  let  me  be  with  you  !  do  receive  kindness 
from  me  !' 

'  When  I  want  kindness  from  you,'  returned  her  mother,  '  I  will 
send  for  you :  what  I  want  now  is  to  be  alone.' 

'  May  I  send  Richard  to  you  ?'  persisted  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Durant  fixed  her  eyes  sternly  on  her  daughter,  and  replied, 
'  I  want  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Have  I  not  trouble  and 
sorrow  enough,  without  your  adding  to  it  ?' 

'  You  have,  dear  mother,'  returned  Elizabeth,  tears  starting  into 
her  eyes ;  '  you  have  !  indeed  you  have  !  and  God  knows,  I  would 
fain  lessen  it  if  I  could.' 

For  one  moment  Mrs.  Durant  seemed  touched  by  her  daughter's 
tenderness,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes ;  but  the  next,  as  if  surprised 
at  her  own  weakness,  she  recovered  herself,  and  replied  coldly, 
'  You  cannot,  child,  you  cannot  do  me  the  least  good.  Leave  me, 
and  send  Bridget,  Simon,  and  the  rest  of  them.' 

Elizabeth  obeyed ;  and  Mrs.  Durant,  with  wonderful  self-com- 
mand, collected  herself,  and  stood  again  amid  the  paraphernalia 
of  mourning.  She  gave  her  orders  with  precision ;  tatters  in  the 
cloth  were  mended,  moth-eaten  parts  cut  out,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Thomas  Doleman,  before  evening  the  walls  had  assumed  their 
hangings  of  black. 

By  the  next  night,  black  plumes  nodded  over  the  canopy  of  the 
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bed,  and  the  arms,  properly  emblazoned  on  a  hanging  of  black 
velvet,  adorned  its  head;  the  bed  itself  was  converted  into  a 
catafalque,  on  which  the  coffin,  covered  with  black,  was  placed, 
and  all  around  black  drapery  hung  in  sweeping  folds  to  the  floor ; 
tall  wax  tapers  stood  at  the  four  corners  of  the  bed,  ready  to  be 
lighted,  and  which  were  designed  to  cast  a  sombre  illumination 
over  the  bed,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  apartment  in  stately  and 
solemn  gloom. 

All  this  occupied  two  whole  days.  It  wonderfully  diverted  Mrs. 
Durant's  mind  from  its  more  immediate  troubles ;  and,  as  during 
that  time  she  never  saw  her  son,  she  kept  her  heart  with  all  its 
griefs  locked  up  like  a  miser's  treasure. 

We  left  Richard  last  on  his  way  to  the  Durant  Arms,  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  uncle. 

The  interview  was,  of  course,  not  satisfactory.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame,  mismanagement,  and 
misunderstanding  on  his  mother,  or  to  obtain  for  himself  either 
concession  or  goodwill.  Sir  Thomas  condescended  to  no  expla- 
nations, further  than  what  Sharpie  had  given.  He  conceded  only 
one  iota  in  his  nephew's  favour,  granting  him  one  calendar  month, 
until  new-year's  day,  to  bury  his  father,  and  to  make  sale  of  his 
effects.  In  vain  Richard  pleaded,  threatened,  stormed,  and  even 
tried  to  coax  and  flatter;  Sir  Thomas  was  immovable;  and  his 
nephew  was  unpleasantly  sensible  that  he  stood  before  him  as  an 
inferior  in  intellect.  '  Oh,'  thought  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
'  if  I  could  but  have  him  up  to  fight  it  out  with  me  !  Hang  it,  I 
am  no  hand  at  talking !'  and,  vexed  and  mortified,  he  was  almost 
ready  to  cry. 

'  On  new-year's  day,'  replied  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  most  provok- 
ing coolness,  '  I,  or  Mr.  Sharpie,  or  both  of  us,  will  be  down  to 
take  possession.  I  am  not  to  be  played  with,  young  man ;  and 
now,  as  my  carriage  is  at  the  door,  I  must  desire  you  to  detain  me 
no  longer.' 

Richard  walked  out  of  the  inn,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
stood  to  watch  the  departure  of  his  uncle.  His  old  friends  of  the 
village  kept  aloof  from  him,  although  they  had  often  acknowledged 
him  to  be  'a  good  fellow,  who  never  grudged  half-a-crown  to  make 
a  man  drunk !'  But  it  had  now  got  abroad  that  things  were  going 
wrong  at  the  Hall,  and  that  half-crowns  would  not  be  so  plentiful 
as  they  had  been ;  therefore  they  were  less  solicitous  for  his 
notice. 

Sir  Thomas  was  seen  at  an  upper  window  of  the  inn,  fur-coated 
to  the  chin,  and  putting  on  his  gloves  preparatory  to  descending 
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to  his  carriage,  which  was  now  drawn  up  close  to  the  door-stone. 
Richard  beckoned  one  of  his  old  cronies  to  him. 

'  Here,  Timson,'  said  he,  taking  half-a-crown  from  his  pocket, 
'give  the  old  wolf  a  parting  salute.' 

Having  said  this,  he  walked  deliberately  up  the  churchyard- 
side,  still  taking  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  Durant  Arms.  Timson 
perfectly  understood  what  he  was  expected  to  do ;  and,  just  as  Sir 
Thomas  issued  from  the  inn-door,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself 
in  his  carriage,  a  volley  of  stones  shivered  the  glass  of  one  of  the 
carriage-windows,  and  even  threatened  injury  to  Sir  Thomas's 
person.  He  seated  himself,  however,  and  Sharpie,  having  jumped 
in  after  him,  the  door  was  hastily  closed,  and  the  postillions  put 
spurs  to  their  horses.  Shouts  and  hootings,  the  eloquence  of  the 
mob,  pursued  them  down  the  street ;  proving,  at  all  events,  that 
Richard  had  stout  partisans  who,  for  money,  if  not  for  love,  would 
take  his  part. 

Richard  did  not  return  home  till  late  that  night.  He  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  Timson  and  his  other  friends,  that  he 
determined  to  give  them  a  day's  drinking.  All  the  village  was,  of 
course,  agog  about  the  strange  things  that  had  happened,  and 
would  yet  happen,  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  it  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  Mr.  Richard  was  at  the  Durant  Arms,  everybody  flocked 
thither.  Richard  was  that  day  very  popular ;  and  before  night,  his 
partisans  had  sworn  '  to  side  with  him  through  thick  and  thin,'  and 
to  give  Sir  Thomas,  let  him  come  when  he  would,  such  a  reception 
as  should  make  him  remember  Stanton-Combe  to  the  latest  day  of 
his  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   FUNERAL. 

AFTER  Elizabeth  had  been  repulsed  in  her  attempt  to  comfort  her 
mother,  she  anxiously  wished  for  her  brother's  return,  in  the  belief 
that  whatever  disunion  there  had  been  between  them,  it  must  now 
cease ;  that  he,  in  fact,  was  the  only  person  who  could  allay  her 
natural  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind.  But  Richard  came  not 
through  that  day,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  she  saw 
her  mother,  before  evening,  regain  her  usual  equanimity,  and 
appear  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  funeral  preparations  as  to 
forget,  at  least  in  appearance,  not  only  her  own  individual  griefs, 
but  the  alarming  crisis  which  was  approaching  in  their  worldly 
affairs. 
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All  this  preparation  for  a  costly  funeral,  for  one  who,  in  his  life- 
time, was  so  little  regarded  by  the  principal  members  of  the  family, 
seemed  to  her  the  height  of  folly,  nay,  almost  like  a  mockery  of 
her  father's  memory.  She  ventured  even  to  question  her  mother 
on  the  subject.  'Was  it,'  she  asked,  'what  her  father  himself 
would  have  wished  ?  And  moreover,  as  it  was  known  to  the  whole 
county  what  a  quiet  retired  life  he  had  led  for  years,  nobody  would 
expect  to  see  him  buried  like  the  old  Durants,  who  had  held  im- 
portant offices  in  the  county,  and  had  been  well  known  to  every- 
body. She  feared  it  might  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  though  that  was  a  reason  of  small  weight,  when 
duty  or  moral  principle  were  opposed  to  it,  she,  for  her  part,  felt  it 
keenly  now,  and  she  thought  Richard  might  feel  it  too. 

'  Child  !'  replied  tke  mother,  with  a  countenance  of  disdain, 
'  you  talk  like  your  father  !  Is  this  a  time,  I  pray  you,  to  stoop 
down  that  we  may  be  trodden  on  !  that  we  should  let'  our  enemies 
know  the  extent  of  their  power  to  humble  us  !  No,  no ;  we  will 
at  least  preserve  our  own  self-respect.' 

'  But,'  replied  Elizabeth,  '  we  cannot  be  showing  self-respect  by 
making  ourselves  ridiculous.  God  knows  that  I  loved  and  honoured 
my  father,  but  I  would  beg  for  him  only  a  quiet  burial.  He  never 
was  consulted,  in  his  latter  years,  how  a  single  pound  should  be 
spent ;  is  it  not  unseemly,  then,  to  make  for  him  a  pompous 
funeral  ?' 

'  I  will  have  a  funeral,'  returned  her  mother,  without  noticing  her 
arguments,  '  which  shall  not  disgrace  a  Durant !  What !  shall  it 
be  said  that  we  have,  not  the  means  to  bury  our  dead  ?' 

'  Never  mind  what  is  said,'  replied  Elizabeth,  amazed  at  herself 
for  arguing,  and  at  her  mother  for  permitting  it ;  '  let  him  be  buried 
decently  and  quietly — that  at  least  we  owe  him  ;  but  we  can  show 
him,  -.vho  was  so  simple  and  childlike  in  his  life,  neither  reverence 
nor  respect  by  a  pompous  funeral  show.' 

'  You  know  nothing  of  what  befits  the  credit  of  the  family,'  re- 
turned her  mother.  '  How  should  you  ?' 

'  I  do  not  think  Richard  would  advise  this  expensive  funeral, 
nor  Lady  Thicknisse,  either,'  said  Elizabeth. 

'  Do  not  worry  me  to  death  !'  returned  Mrs.  Durant,  impa- 
tiently. '  Surely,  I  know  what  is  right !  I  will  have  a  noble 
funeral,  if  I  melt  down  the  family  plate,  bit  by  bit !  I  will  bury 
my  dead  as  the  Durants  ought  to  be  buried.  I  will  gather  about 
us  our  neighbours  and  connections,  and  know  at  least  who  are  our 
friends.' 

Elizabeth  opposed  her  mother  no  further,  but  she  sincerely 
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hoped    that    something  might    occur    to    prevent    a    thing   so 
absurd. 

Richard  did  not  see  his  mother  that  day  ;  and  the  next,  attended 
by  his  groom,  he  set  off  for  Newcastle,  to  consult  a  lawyer  and  to 
order  his  own  mourning. 

In  the  meantime,  although  Mrs.  Durant  was  engaged  so  much 
by  her  funeral  preparations,  and  although  she  had  been  so  seriously 
displeased  and  grieved  by  her  son's  apparently  friendly  alliance 
with  Sharpie,  still  she  was  full  of  thought  and  anxiety  about  him. 
She  feared  he  had  withdrawn  his  confidence  from  her  :  the  very 
idea  of  neglect  and  unkindness  from  him  filled  her  soul  with 
anguish.  Then  she  excited  herself  by  fears  respecting  him  — 
vague  apprehensions  of  she  knew  not  what  ;  and  many  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day  she  exclaimed  :  '  Oh  that  he  would  but 
come  !  that  I  only  knew  where  he  was,  and  that  he  was  safe  from 
danger  !'  And  many  a  time  she  went  to  the  window,  to  see  if  he 
were  visible  on  his  homeward  way. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  she  heard  he  was  gone  to  New- 
castle. '  It  was  unkind,'  she  said  to  herself;  'heat  least  might 
have  told  me  of  his  journey,  had  it  only  been  to  spare  my  anxiety  !' 

Alas  !  poor  woman  !  her  son  had  never  been  taught  to  spare 
her  anxiety  ;  how,  then,  should  he  have  thought  of  it  at  this 
moment  ? 

But  notwithstanding  the  many  causes  of  uneasiness,  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  funeral  went  on.  Letters  of  invitation  to  all  the 
kith  and  kin,  even  to  the  remotest  connection,  were  written  and 
sent  ;  the  same  likewise  to  all  their  neighbours,  till  the  burial  of 
Mr.  Durant  came  to  be  as  much  talked  of,  far  and  near,  as  an 
election  itself.  The  undertaker  was  well  pleased  with  the  job,  for 
it  was  many  a  long  year  since  the  Durants  had  made  a  great 
funeral,  and  the  traditions  of  the  family  told  of  famous  doings  in 
this  way. 

The  entire  suite  of  state  apartments,  by  Mrs.  Durant's  orders, 
were  again  opened  and  aired  for  use  ;  fires  were  burning  in  every 
room,  and  three  or  four  village  women  were  employed  to  polish 
up  the  ancient  furniture.  To  see  all  that  was  going  on,  it  would 
have  been  imagined  that  the  family  had  a  life-long  residence  before 
them,  instead  of  being  on  the  sorrowful  eve  of  departure  for  ever. 

'  But  it  all  will  be  right  !'  she  would  argue  with  herself;  'for  if 
it  comes  to  a  sale,  things  will  only  look  all  the  better.  But  it 
never  will  come  to  that  ;  they  shall  drag  me  out  by  force,  before  I 
leave.' 

For  the  twentieth  time  Mrs.  Durant  reckoned  up  who  of  her 
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relations  and  her  husband's — with  all  of  whom,  however,  for 
twenty  years,  there  had  been  no  intercourse — she  might  expect  to 
honour  the  funeral.  By  some  mode  of  reasoning  she  persuaded 
herself  that  everybody  would  come ;  and  she  gratified  herself  by 
the  vision  of  a  stately  procession  of  hearse  and  mourning  coaches, 
friends'  and  neighbours'  carriages,  and  half  the  county  on  horse- 
back, winding  down  the  hilly  park-road  to  the  village  church. 

'  It  will  show  them]  she  said,  '  that  we  are  respected,  and  have 
those  who  will  do  us  honour !' — the  them  always  meaning  Sir 
Thomas  Durant  and  Anthony  Sharpie. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Durant,  Richard,  who 
had  heard  at  Newcastle  of  the  grand  funeral  and  the  proposed 
lying-in-state,  although  certainly  he  was  not  unaware  of  his  mother's 
intention  when  he  left  home,  wrote  to  her,  decidedly  forbidding  it. 
'  It  was  the  most  absurd  thing  she  had  ever  done,  and  he  now  saw 
that  it  was  high  time  he  took  the  management  of  his  affairs  into 
his  own  hands,  for  that  she,  like  all  other  women,  was  unacquainted 
with  business,  and  quite  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  money.' 

As  a  postscript  to  this  dutiful  letter  he  added,  '  that  he  should 
not  hold  himself  responsible  for  any  debts  which  might  be  con- 
tracted on  the  occasion.' 

This  was,  indeed,  a  cruel  blow ;  another  letter  also  arrived 
nearly  at  the  same  moment. 

Both  Mrs.  Durant  and  her  daughter  had  written  to  Starkey,  the 
one  to  Lady  Thicknisse,  the  other  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Betty,  in- 
forming them  of  the  late  melancholy  and  perplexing  events.  At 
the  very  moment,  therefore,  in  which  Mrs.  Durant  was  reading  her 
son's  letter,  she  was  informed  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  express 
from  Starkey  with  letters.  Mrs.  Betty's  was  full  of  kindness  and 
sympathy;  a  comfortable  letter,  that  did  Elizabeth  good,  although 
it  occasioned  her  many  tears.  Lady  Thicknisse's,  however,  was 
the  epistle  of  importance.  Mrs.  Durant,  hurt  and  offended  by  the 
one  she  had  just  received  from  Richard,  tore  open  that  from 
her  friend,  hoping  to  find  in  it  consolation  and  assurance.  The 
letter  was  as  follows  : 

'  Starkey,  December  4. 

'  DEAR  MADAM, — Your  letter  has  excited  the  most  lively  con- 
cern.' I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say  how  deeply  I  sympathise  with 
you.  The  loss  of  my  esteemed  friend,  your  husband,  I  trust,  is 
his  gain.  God's  will  be  done  ! 

'  What,  however,  is  at  this  present  moment  of  importance  for 
you  to  know,  I  hasten  to  communicate.  Fortunately,  my  lawyer, 
Mr.  Twisledon,  was  with  me  when  yours  arrived,  which  I  laid 
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before  him ;  and  now  enclose  his  opinion  on  the  state  of  your 
affairs.  I  fear,  from  this,  that  you  have  no  chance  against  Sir 
Thomas  Durant :  you  will  see  that  he  knows  that  gentleman  well : 
whatever  he  has  done,  he  says,  the  law  will  bear  him  out  in.  I 
fear  the  law  sanctions  much  that  is  unjust ;  and,  moreover,  which 
I  greatly  regret,  he  declares  that  you  cannot  resist  the  ejectment, 
having  had  legal  notice  to  quit. 

'  I  need  not  say  the  regret  I  feel  that  your  and  my  godson's 
affairs  have  fallen  into  such  confusion.  I  fear,  however,  that  my 
godson  has  not  always  been  discreet  in  his  expenditure. 

'  What  has  urged  me  more  especially  to  send  off  to  you  express 
is  regarding  the  funeral.  Considering  the  private  manner  in  which 
your  good  husband  lived,  I  think  a  public  funeral  unadvised. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  present  agitation  of  your  mind  could 
have  induced  you  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding.  If  it  is  my  god- 
son's doing,  I  cannot  think  highly  of  his  judgment.  All  needless 
cost,  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs,  should  be  avoided ;  very 
few,  and  those  only  your  immediate  neighbours,  need  be  invited, 
and  for  these  the  expense  would  be  moderate.  But  by  no  means 
let  the  body  lie  in  state.  Your  doors  are  thus  thrown  open,  and 
some  of  that  lawyer's  creatures  will  be  getting  in,  whom  you  will 
find  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  again. 

'  The  urgency  of  the  occasion  must  excuse  my  plain  speaking. 
'  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

'  SUSANNAH  THICKNISSE.' 

The  postscript  to  the  letter  ran  thus  :  '  Should  there  be  a  sale  of 
the  effects  at  Stanton-Combe,  I  should  like  that  the  pair  of  ebony 
cabinets,  which  stand  in  the  great  drawing-room,  be  purchased  for 
me.  Of  course,  they  will  be  appraised ;  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
more  than  their  value ;  but  as  I  have  an  old  friendship  for  the 
family,  I  may  as  well  possess  them  as  a  stranger.' 

Mrs.  Durant  was  staggered  in  her  own  opinion.  Formerly,  neither 
heaven  nor  earth  could  have  induced  her  to  change  a  favourite 
design  ;  but  she  was  not  the  woman  she  had  been,  and  the  very 
wavering  of  her  judgment  produced  a  depressing  sensation.  She 
felt  like  one  at  sea,  without  compass,  and  for  the  moment,  forget- 
ting Richard's  letter,  wished  he  were  there  to  counsel  with  her. 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  house  when  Mrs.  Durant  an- 
nounced that  the  lying-in-state  was  not  to  take  place ;  and  that  no 
one  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  house  without  her  knowledge.  The 
preparation  for  the  funeral  feast,  however,  went  on  as  before  ; 
'  because,'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  '  they  who  are  bid  to  the  funeral 
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must,  of  course,  be  received.  But  why  cannot  Dick  come  and 
look  after  these  things  himself,  seeing  that  now  I  cannot  do  aught 
to  please  him  ? 

'  What  is  come  over  madam  ?'  said  Bridget  to  Simon,  who  was 
major-domo. 

'  A  sad  waste  of  nails  has  there  been,'  returned  Simon,  '  to  put 
up  those  black  hangings;  seven-and-twenty  score  of  ten-penny 
nails,  and  all  of  my  own  driving  ;  and,  after  all,  nobody  coming  to 
see  it !' 

'And  the  candles  that  have  been  burning  ever  since,'  said 
Bridget. 

'  And  the  wax-lights  that  were  had  for  the  show,  and  them 
never  to  be  used,'  said  Simon  ;  '  and  I  warrant,  Thomas  Doleman 
won't  take  'em  back  again  !' 

'  And  all  this  scrubbing  and  rubbing,  this  mending  and  airing,' 
enumerated  Bridget ;  '  Lauk-a-me  !  and  all  to  no  purpose  !' 

'  Madam  has  never  been  herself  since  that  night,'  remarked 
Simon,  shaking  his  head;  'it's  a  sore  thinglosingof  house  and  home !' 

'  And  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Richard,'  remarked  Bridget ;  '  that 
cuts  her  up  worse  than  aught  else  !' 

The  eighth  day  after  Mr.  Durant's  death  was  appointed  for  his 
funeral,  and  Richard  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth.  Mrs. 
Durant  had  been  consumed  by  the  most  painful  anxiety  during 
his  absence,  and  the  moment  she  heard  his.  voice  her  heart  leapt 
with  inexpressible  affection ;  yet,  as  he  entered  the  room  she 
assumed  an  air  of  displeasure,  greeting  him  with  unusual  coldness. 
It  was  but  right,  she  thought,  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  respect 
he  owed  her ;  and  his  letter,  certainly,  had  shown  no  regard  for 
her  feelings  or  peace  of  mind. 

Richard  came  in  no  mood  to  humble  himself.  The  lawyer 
whom  he  consulted  at  Newcastle,  and-  who  was  to  follow  him  the 
next  day,  had  assured  him  that  his  mother  was  the  mainspring  of 
all  their  troubles.  So,  in  fact,  she  was,  for  she  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  Richard's  supposed  interest,  and  his  reckless  self- 
will  ;  but  that  was  not  the  way  they  reasoned.  And  he  had  taken 
the  same  view  as  Mr.  Twisledon,  that  opposition  to  Sir  Thomas 
Durant  would  produce  no  other  effect  than  involving  them  in 
law,  and  swallowing  up  every  sixpence  they  possessed.  He 
returned  home,  therefore,  in  the  full  spirit  of  his  letter,  resolved 
to  be  henceforth  master  of  his  own  an'airs,  and  full  of  contempt 
for  women  as  managers  of  business. 

The  first  glance  of  his  sullen  countenance  convinced  his 
mother,  that  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  her  wounded  feelings, 
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the  present  was  not  the  moment  to  upbraid  him.  A  complete 
reaction  took  place  in  her  mind ;  and,  not  having  been  of  late  in 
his  confidence,  and  knowing  neither  the  state  of  his  feelings,  nor 
the  cause  of  his  present  ill-humour,  she  feared  to  say  one  word 
that  might  either  wound  or  annoy  him.  A  flood  of  affection 
passed  over  her  soul,  effacing  every  late  vexation;  and,  with 
unwise  zealousness  to  win  his  confidence,  she  now  overwhelmed 
him  with  little  well-meant  acts  of  kindness,  every  one  of  which 
operated  as  a  goad  to  his  excited  temper. 

'  Bless  my  soul,  madam  !'  said  he  at  length,  as  she  urged  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  some  accustomed  luxury,  which  he  had  refused 
with  pettishness,  '  will  you  take  from  me  my  own  free-will  ?' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  with  a  countenance  full  of  contrite 
affection,  she  made  another  effort  to  oblige  her  wayward  son. 
'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  he,  starting  up  and  pushing  her  aside,  '  if 
you  will  not  let  me  take  my  own  course,  in  small  things  as  well  as 
great,  I  will  leave  this  house,  and  you  shall  never  see  my  face 
again !' 

Bitter  tears  were  in  Mrs.  Durant's  eyes,  but  she  forcibly 
repressed  them ;  bitter  words,  too,  sprung  to  her  lips,  but  she 
would  not  utter  them,  determined  that  nothing  on  her  part  should 
widen  the  breach  between  them. 

'  Have  patience  with  her,  Richard  !'  said  Elizabeth,  starting 
up  the  moment  he  had  spoken  ;  '  say  nothing,  I  beseech  you, 
that  you  may  afterwards  repent  of !' 

Poor  Mrs.  Durant  sank  into  her  chair  and  wept,  for  her 
daughter's  words  overcame  her. 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  repent  of  my  actions,'  said  Richard.  { It  is 
women  that  do  silly  things ;  and  why  does  she  pester  me  ?  I'm 
sure  I  would  not  have  come  back  at  all,  if  I'd  known  there  would 
have  been  such  a  fuss  !' 

'Speak  kindly,  Richard,'  whispered  she,  seeing  her  mother's 
unwonted  emotion,  '  for  she  has  many  troubles  to  bear  !' 

'  So  have  I !'  exclaimed  he  aloud,  determined  that  his  mother 
should  hear  all,  '  and  troubles,  too,  of  her  bringing  on  !' 

'  Richard !  Richard  !'  exclaimed  his  mother,  starting  up,  and 
dashing  aside  the  tears  that  blinded  her  eyes,  '  this  I  have  not 
deserved  !  God  knows,  if  I  could  have  died  to  save  you  I  would  ! 
and  I  wish  I  were  now  lying  beside  the  corpse  in  yonder  room, 
rather  than  have  heard  the  words  you  have  spoken !' 

'  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  lain  there,'  remarked 
Richard,  coldly. 

'  Just  heaven  !'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  mother,   dropping  intq 
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her  chair,  and  wringing  her  hands,  '  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  ?' 

Elizabeth  stood  beside  her,  without  speaking,  and  Richard  sat 
down  to  finish  the  supper  which  this  dialogue  had  interrupted. 

An  hour  afterwards  Richard  seemed  still  to  prolong  his  meal, 
and  his  mother  still  was  seated  in  her  chair.  Not  a  word  had 
been  spoken.  Elizabeth  felt  as  if  she  were  an  intruder,  as  if  she 
perhaps  prevented  a  reconciliation,  or  prevented  her  brother's 
offering  atonement  for  his  cruel  words,  and  she  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  Mrs.  Durant  again  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  peace  between  them. 

But  we  will  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  a  relation  of  what 
followed.  High  words  and  hysterical  sobs  were  heard  by  Bridget 
outside  the  door,  and  she  averred  that  Richard  had  even  struck 
his  mother. 

Elizabeth,  whose  heart  was  depressed  by  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed,  and  by  her  own  forlorn  and  melancholy  prospects, 
although  she  had  retired  to  her  own  room,  did  not  go  to  bed. 
Long  after  midnight  she  heard  her  brother  ascend  hurriedly  to  his 
own  chamber,  the  door  of  which  he  closed  with  violence.  She 
listened  to  discover  whether  her  mother  also  retired  for  the  night ; 
but  as  all  remained  still,  and  she  well  knew  that  only  some  deep 
cause  would  keep  her  up  when  Richard  had  left  her,  she  stole 
softly  downstairs  to  learn  if  she  could  render  her  any  service. 

She  entered  the  room.  Her  mother  sat  with  clenched  hands, 
and  countenance  of  concentrated  misery,  but  there  was  neither 
tear  in  her  eye,  nor  trace  of  tear  on  her  cheek. 

'  Mother !'  said  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Durant  did  not  hear  the  word. 

'  Dearest  mother !  speak  to  me  !'  exclaimed  she,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  her,  and  terrified  by  her  immobility.  '  Speak  !'  and 
she  caught  hold  of  her  hands. 

'  Serpent !  viper !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant,  catching  away  her 
hands,  and  starting  up. 

'  Mother  !'  repeated  Elizabeth,  rising  from  her  knees. 

'  Go,  child  !'  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  daughter  with 
great  severity ;  « go,  I  say  !' 

'  I  will  not  go,'  replied  Elizabeth,  with  tenderness,  and  yet  with 
firmness,  '  till  I  know  that  it  is  not  in  a  daughter's  power  to 
render  service  to  a  mother.  It  is  the  privilege  of  this  most  holy 
and  tender  of  relationships  to  perform  such  a  duty,  and  I  demand 
this  privilege  from  you  !  Before  heaven,  I  demand  it !'  said 
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Elizabeth,  again  sinking  upon  her  knees  before  her.  '  Grant  it 
me,  beloved  mother  !  confide  in  me ;  let  me  know  your  sorrows, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  comfort  them.' 

'  You  cannot,  you  cannot,  child  !'  returned  her  mother.  '  It  is 
not  in  mortal  power  to  comfort  me  !  I  have  suffered  that  which 
is  without  remedy  !' 

'  Say  not  so  ;  think  not  so  !'  exclaimed  her  daughter.  '  You 
know  how  my  father  loved  me  !  Let  me  be  to  you  what  I  was  to 
him  !  I  should  never  be  weary  of  performing  my  duty.' 

'  Rise,  child,  rise  !'  said  Mrs.  Durant ;  '  urge  nothing  now ;  I 
am  not  in  a  state  to  bear  it.  Show  your  duty  at  least  by  leaving 
me  !  God  knows,  I  am  a  mother  to  be  pitied !' 

'  May  He  bless  and  comfort  you  !'  said  the  affectionate  girl ; 
'  and,  please  heaven !  the  time  will  come  in  which  you  shall 
receive  my  loving  service  !' 

She  retired  again  to  her  chamber,  and,  in  its  silence  and 
solitude,  poured  out  her  full  heart  to  God. 

Mrs.  Durant  did  not  leave  her  own  room  through  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  Richard  was  busied  with  the  Newcastle  lawyer, 
who  had  arrived  that  morning. 

The  morrow  was  that  on  which  the  interment  was  to  take  place. 
What  a  relief  poor  Mrs.  Durant  found  it,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  feelings,  that  some  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony  had  been 
dispensed  with;  and  now  even  she  wished  it  could  have  been 
altogether  private.  She  was  not  in  spirits  to  encounter  the  bustle 
of  many  guests,  and  those  family  connections  with  whom  intimacy 
had  now  ceased.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  done  a  great  folly ;  she 
feared  that  her  son  might  betray  want  of  respect,  or  want  of  confi- 
dence towards  her  before  the  funeral  company. 

Elizabeth  divined  what  her  mother's  feelings  would  be,  and, 
greatly  as  she  disliked  the  publicity  of  the  funeral,  determined  to 
spare  her  as  much  as  possible.  Bridget,  Simon,  and  Thomas 
Doleman  wondered  at  her  activity  and  forethought. 

'So  as  she  fretted  about  master!'  said  Bridget;  'who'd  have 
looked  for  her  to  take  thought  about  everything !' 

v  She's  better  notions  of  things  even  than  madam,'  said  Thomas 
Doleman,  '  and  a  very  pretty  way  of  speaking  to  a  body  !' 

'  Well,'  said  Simon,  '  I  never  saw  madam  give  in  so  afore  !  but 
we  shall  have  her  in  her  tantrums  when  all's  over  !' 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Durant  roused  herself  with  a  desperate 
effort,  to  do  all  that  might  be  needful  on  that  trying  day.  She  had 
not  seen  her  son  since  the  night  of  his  return ;  what,  therefore, 
were  his  sentiments  towards  her,  she  knew  not.  She  wished  she 
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could  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance,  for  on  the  first 
token  of  submission  or  contrition,  on  his  part,  she  was  prepared  to 
receive  him  again  into  her  soul.  It  was  not,  she  felt,  a  time  for 
disunion,  and  she  listened  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  as  he  left 
his  chamber,  eager  to  make  the  first  advance  towards  reconcilia- 
tion. But  she  listened  in  vain ;  then,  as  the  time  went  on,  hoping 
that  he  was  already  downstairs,  she  went  herself  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour. 

The  undertaker  had  already  arrived ;  and  as  she  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  mutes  standing  outside  the  door,  and  perceived  what  an 
unusual  stir  and  ceremony  there  was  throughout  the  house,  her 
very  soul  loathed  it.  When  Elizabeth  met  her  mother  that  morn- 
ing, she  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  in  her  appearance.  It  was 
not  alone  the  straight  hair,  and  the  widow's  cap,  but  a  change 
much  more  affecting  than  that.  The  bright  complexion  was  gone,  she 
looked  pale,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  severe  illness ;  and  there  was 
an  uneasy  tremor  about  the  mouth,  that  told  of  suffering  of  the 
heart.  It  seemed  as  if  a  few  hours  had  done  the  work  of  years. 
'  Surely,'  thought  she,  as  she  glanced  at  her  mother,  '  surely,  when 
he  sees  that  face,  he  will  be  excited  to  kindness.' 

Mrs.  Durant  sat,  all  ear  and  attention,  secretly  hoping,  in  spite 
of  all  the  means  she  had  taken  to  secure  a  large  attendance,  that 
no  one  would  come.  It  would  be  far  better,  she  thought,  to  bear 
a  slight  from  people,  for  whom  in  truth  she  cared  nothing,  than  be 
humiliated  by  her  son  before  them.  As  to  appealing  to  the  con- 
gregated guests,  even  if  half  the  county  had  assembled,  against  the 
aggressions  of  their  kinsman,  that  idea  was  quite  gone,  It  all 
seemed  like  a  chimera,  and  she  wondered  how  so  short  a  time  had 
so  completely  changed  not  only  her  feelings  but  her  power  of  action. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  dozen  neighbours,  farmers  and  small  landed 
proprietors,  had  arrived  on  their  stout  horses,  to  attend  the  body 
to  the  church.  They  had  come  partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  were 
now  drinking  ale  and  eating  cold  beef  in  the  steward's  room,  while 
the  undertaker's  men  were  busied  with  their  scarves  and  hatbands. 

In  the  meantime,  innumerable  were  the  notes  of  condolence 
and  apology  which  had  been  sent  in  to  excuse  the  non-attendance 
of  the  various  branches  and  connections  of  the  family,  near  and 
remote.  There  seemed  no  prospect,  indeed,  but  of  a  small  funeral 
Poor  Mrs.  Durant !  she  wished  again  that  nobody  had  been  asked ; 
felt  very  angry  with  them  all,  and  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  baked 
meats  which  nobody  would  come  to  eat. 

The  slow  tolling  of  the  church-bell  had  been  sounding  all  the 
morning,  and  groups  of  villagers  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  road, 
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by  the  churchyard  wall,  and  about  the  Durant  Arms,  to  witness 
the  show. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  moving  off  of  the 
funeral  procession.  Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  both  apparelled  in 
their  deep  mourning,  sat  together,  but  Richard,  the  chief  mourner, 
had  been  seen  by  no  one.  The  most  intense  anxiety  filled  Mrs. 
Durant's  heart.  She  never  felt  so  unfitted  to  combat  difficulties 
before.  Richard  caused  her  the  deepest  perplexity,  yet  she  would 
not  for  the  world  that  anyone  should  imagine  it  to  be  so ;  she 
even  tried  to  think  nothing  of  his  absence. 

'  He  is  busy,'  she  said,  '  with  his  lawyer ;  he  thinks  nothing  of 
time.  Simon,  tell  your  master  the  hour ;  let  him  know  that  our 
good  neighbours  have  arrived.' 

The  anxious  face  of  Thomas  Doleman  next  presented  itself,  to 
say  that  all  was  ready. 

Mrs.  Durant  knew  it ;  for  she  herself  had  seen  the  coffin  carried 
into  the  hearse,  and  the  mourning-coach  drawn  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  dozen  neighbours,  hat-banded  and  scarfed,  mounted  upon 
their  long-tailed  horses.  But  she  now  saw  far  more  than  this : 
there  were  no  less  than  eight  carriages  ready  to  take  rank  in  the 
procession ;  there  was  the  Dickons'  and  the  Prescotts',  Sir  Thomas 
Wodom's,  old  General  Merton's,  and  the  Wilbores' ;  Squire  Wad- 
difield's,  and  Sir  Charles  Blackiston's ;  and,  besides  these,  a  caval- 
cade of  gentlemen,  all  men  of  reverence,  hat-banded  and  scarfed  ! 
She  had  no  idea  of  all  this  !  It  was  really  gratifying — it  was  kind  ! 
and  poor  Mrs.  Durant  felt  as  if  good  days  were  returning,  as  she 
eyed  this  honourable  array. 

The  truth  was,  the  death  of  poor  old  Mr.  Durant,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  deepest  family  troubles,  had  filled  human  hearts 
with  sympathy.  He  had  always  been  respected,  and  people  would 
not,  at  such  a  time,  withhold  this  small  token  of  regard  to  his 
memory,  particularly  when  it  must  be  consoling  to  the  ruined 
family.  On  the  contrary,  those  connections  of  the  family,  upon 
whom  Mrs.  Durant  had  calculated  most,  were  unwilling  to  show 
countenance  to  the  dishonoured  and  fallen  branch,  as,  perhaps, 
they  themselves  might  be  benefited  by  the  new  branch,  which  was. 
so  greatly  in  the  ascendant. 

When  Mrs.  Durant  saw  that  the  funeral,  after  all,  was  likely  to 
turn  out  an  important  affair,  it  roused  her  at  once  to  her  usual 
energy. 

'  What  does  the  foolish  man  mean  ?'  said  she ;  '  are  we  to  be 
disgraced  in  the  face  of  half  the  county  ?'  and,  rushing  out,  she 
hastened  to  her  son's  room,  and  presented  herself  before  him. 
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'  Dick  !'  said  she,  her  eye  flashing  as  she  spoke,  '  am  I  to  attend 
as  chief  mourner,  or  you  ?' 

The  bewildered  undertaker  followed,  with  Richard's  crape-bound 
hat  in  his  hand,  which  he  presented. 

'Pray  ye,  Mr.  Richard,'  said  he,  'do  not  keep  'em  waiting; 
there's  every  look  of  rain  coming  on ;  and  it  makes  such  work 
with  things !' 

Richard  muttered  something  about  the  money  that  was  spent, 
yet  he  put  on  his  hat,  took  up  his  new  black  gloves,  and  then, 
taking  the  arm  of  his  friend,  the  lawyer,  who  met  him  at  the  door, 
without  vouchsafing  the  slightest  attention  to  his  mother,  they 
walked  deliberately  down  the  great  staircase,  entered  the  mourning- 
coach,  and  the  funeral  procession  was  put  in  motion. 

Mrs.  Durant  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  such  a  funeral 
procession  as  would  not  have  disgraced  the  head  of  the  family  in 
its  better  days.  It  made,  certainly,  a  very  imposing  appearance  ; 
and  she  sat  down  to  pen  a  paragraph  for  the  county  papers, 
whereby  she  hoped  to  make  it  evident  to  Sir  Thomas,  in  London, 
that  they  were  not  without  honour  among  even  their  more  in- 
fluential neighbours. 

The  farmers,  and  the  undertaker's  people,  alone  returned  to 
dinner,  and  a  jolly  carouse  was  made,  for  there  was  no  lack  of 
eatables  or  drinkables.  As  the  important  business  of  the  day  was 
now  over,  Mrs.  Durant,  finding  that  Richard  was  engrossed  with 
his  lawyer,  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  was  seen  of  no  one  again 
that  day.  She  had  a  new,  although  a  petty,  source  of  annoyance 
— her  new  costume.  The  widow's  cap  and  bombazine  very  little 
suited  one  who  had  worn  a  riding-habit  and  a  black  silk  caul  for 
thirty  years.  She  was  disposed  to  forswear  the  new  costume  for 
the  old. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   BREAKING  UP   OF  A   FAMILY. 

ELIZABETH  felt  that  nothing  could  be  worse  for  them,  a  broken 
household  as  they  were,  with  a  gloomy  and  uncertain  future  before 
them,  than  the  present  want  of  unanimity.  She  despaired  of  gain- 
ing, all  at  once,  the  confidence  of  her  mother;  she  resolved, 
therefore,  to  try  what  influence  she  had  with  Richard,  and 
anxiously  wished  for  some  favourable  opportunity. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Richard  himself  opened  the  com- 
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munication  by  telling  her  that  she  and  her  mother  must  look  out 
for  some  place  for  themselves ;  for  that,  on  the  twentieth,  the  sale 
would  commence,  and  he  should  want  the  house  free  of  all 
encumbrance. 

Elizabeth  was  shocked  at  the  unfeeling  tone  in  which  this 
communication  was  made,  and  she  inquired  if  he  had  thought  of 
any  plan  for  them. 

His  answer  was  simply,  '  No.' 

'Remember,  Richard,'  she  replied,  'that  we  are  all  fellow- 
sufferers  ;  we  must  assist  each  other  with  counsel.' 

Richard  replied,  that  he  had  enough  to  do  to  think  for  himself. 
'  We  are  young,'  said  his  sister,  '  and  I  think  we  might  defy  our 
troubles,  if  we  loved  each  other;  if  we  were  a  united  family.' 

Richard's  silence  showed  that  he  was  not  prepared  with  an 
answer,  and  she  asked : 

'  Have  you  seen  our  mother  to-day  ?' 
'  No  !'  he  answered  abruptly ;  '  nor  do  I  want !' 
'  Will  you  give  me  then  some  message  to  carry  to  her — some 
kind  message?     She  looks  ill,  Richard,  and  I  am  sure  she  is 
unhappy  !  Just  say  three  or  four  kind  words — that  you  are  busy  or 
you  would  go  and  talk  with  her,  or  that  you  send  your  love  to  her.' 
'  Stuff !'  returned  Richard.     '  Now,  do  you  understand  me  ?  did 
you  understand  what  I  said  about  having  the  house  clear  of  you  ? 
I  shall  have  the  sale  on  the  twentieth.' 

Elizabeth  sighed  deeply,  and  then  replied:  'Yes,  indeed,  I 
understand  you,  and  that  again  brings  me  to  my  argument ;  think 
for  us,  Richard ;  where  shall  we  go  ?  We  have  no  home.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  !'  returned  he  ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken  seemed  kind,  and  she  pressed  his 
hand  to  her  lips. 

'  I  have  thought  sometimes,'  said  she,  '  that  I  would  go  to  the 
old  schoolmaster's  till  all  this  bustle  is  over ;  for  then  I  should  be 
at  hand  if  I  were  wanted,  or  if  I  could  be  of  service  either  to  you 
or  mother.  Heaven  knows  !'  she  resumed,  '  what  a  bitter  thing  it 
will  be  to  me  to  leave  this  dear  old  house  !  Oh,  Richard,  it  is  a 
hard  case  !  it  is  a  cruel,  cruel  case  !  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
anger  !  I  and  mother,  however  much  we  loved  it,  might  naturally 
look  to  leave  it  some  time,  but  you  never !  I  love  the  house,  and 
the  old,  desolate  gardens ;  for,  in  my  quiet  way,  I  have  had  my 
pleasures  ;  and,  thank  Heaven  !  come  what  will,  I  shall  think  of 
this  old  home,  and  my  poor,  dear  father,  as  Adam  and  Eve  must 
have  thought  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  angels  that  visited 
them  there !' 
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'  It  is  a  scandalous  shame  !'  said  Richard,  '  that  I  am  to  be 
driven  away  thus  from  my  own  place  !' 

'  As  a  matter  of  law,'  said  she,  '  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  quite  gone  from  us.' 

'  The  old  rascal !'  exclaimed  Richard,  grinding  his  teeth ; 
'  but '  And  he  shook  his  head  without  finishing  his  sentence. 

'I  think,'  resumed  Elizabeth,  'it  will  be  the  death  of  mother.' 

'  Pooh  !'  said  Richard,  '  old  women  don't  die  so  easily.' 

'  Do  not  speak  of  her  in  that  way,'  said  his  sister ;  '  she  has 
been  a  most  devoted  mother  to  you.  You  know  not  how  much 
keener  is  an  unkind  word  even  than  a  sword's  point ;  and  the 
present  is  not  the  time  when  we  should  increase  our  sorrows  by 
unkindness  to  each  other.' 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Durant  entered.  Elizabeth  wondered 
whether  Richard  noticed  the  change  in  her  countenance ;  but  he 
said  nothing  ;  he  only  looked  doggedly  into  the  fire. 

Elizabeth  rose  from  her  brother's  side,  and,  offering  a  morning 
salutation,  placed  a  chair  for  her  mother.  Mrs.  Durant  paid  no 
regard  to  her  daughter,  but,  going  straight  up  to  her  son,  presented 
her  hand. 

The  young  man  neither  rose  nor  seemed  disposed  to  respond. 

'  Foolish  boy,  give  me  your  hand,'  said  Mrs.  Durant.  '  I  com- 
mand you  to  let  us  be  friends  !  Far  better  would  it  have  -been  for 
you  to  have  gone  down  on  your  bended  knees  to  me,  than  have 
thus  compelled  me  to  seek  you  !  Troubles  have  brought  down  my 
pride  ;  and  I,  your  mother,  say  to  you,  we  will  be  friends  !' 

Richard  placed  his  hand  ungraciously  in  his  mother's,  and  she 
sat  down  beside  him. 

From  this  time  there  was  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  terms  being 
kept  between  them.  On  one  point,  however,  they  differed.  She 
wished  to  contest  the  case  with  Sir  Thomas  at  law,  believing  that 
Sharpie's  promise  to  them  was  binding  ;  or  at  least  to  oblige  him 
to  enforce  the  ejectment,  which  she  thought  would  bring  odium 
upon  him.  Richard's  policy,  however,  was  different ;  he  had  the 
opinion  of  his  legal  friend  that  it  was  vain  to  oppose  Sir  Thomas ; 
Stanton-Combe  had  fairly  passed  into  his  hands ;  and  with  his 
money  he  had  the  means  of  bribing  public  opinion^  Everything 
was  in  his  favour,  and  Richard  seemed  willing  likewise  to  go  with 
the  tide.  He  said  '  he  would  sell  all,  stick  and  stone ;  _turn 
everything  into  money ;  and,  as  to  revenge,  he  would  take  it  in 
another  way.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   GREAT   SALE   BY   AUCTION. 

STANTON-COMBE  was  full  of  stately  rooms,  finished  with  carved 
wood-work,  rich  ceilings,  and  ornamental  gilding,  and  filled  with 
fine  old  furniture  ;  everything,  it  is  true,  was  dimmed  with  neglect 
and  disuse,  but  all  were  faithful  and  affecting  chronicles  of  the 
splendour  and  prosperity  that  had  been. 

It  was  melancholy  to  see  the  cold,  hard-visaged  men  of  business 
prying  through  the  ancient  rooms,  and  bringing,  with  unhallowed 
hands,  as  it  seemed,  all  their  secrets  to  light ;  ransacking  cabinets, 
and  diving  into  curiously  inlaid  presses,  which  had  held,  in  trusty 
ward,  the  brocades,  the  lavendered  linen,  and  the  rich  lace  of 
many  a  now  forgotten  lady.  It  was  sorrowful  to  see  strangers, 
whose  only  object  was  '  to  turn  a  penny,'  examining  old  portraits 
of  handsome  men,  graceful  women,  and  round-faced  merry 
children,  the  once  happy  and  hopeful  dwellers  in  the  mansion, 
and  rating  them  by  their  value  as  mere  canvas  and  paint ;  to  see 
curious  and  costly  relics,  and  works  of  art,  which  had  once  been 
the  treasured  possessions  of  some  now  forgotten  master  of  the 
house,  about  to  be  dispersed  into  a  hundred  different  hands  ! 

Eliza%eth  hardly  ventured  to  think  of  what  was  going  on,  or  of 
what  lay  before  her,  even  in  the  near  future.  The  revealing  to 
vulgar  and  money-making  people  the  secrets  of  the  house ;  the 
throwing  open  those  disused  chambers,  which  had  been  full  of 
mystery  to  her  childhood,  and  of  melancholy  interest  to  her  more 
thoughtful  years,  seemed  like  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy,  in  which 
preparation  was  made  for  the  dark  work  that  was  to  follow — the 
final  desolation  and  ruin  of  an  ancient  line. 

Little  as  the  principal  members  of  the  family  had  of  late  years 
been  held  in  esteem  by  their  wealthier  neighbours,  a  sentiment  of 
pity  filled  the  hearts  of  some,  and  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  re- 
ceived various  unexpected  and  cordial  offers  of  hospitality  and 
shelter,  until  the  present  season  of  trouble  was  over,  and  their 
plans  for  the  future  matured.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  of 
kindness  and  pity  in  human  nature,  let  misanthropes  say  what  they 
will ;  and  the  fountain  in  the  arid  desert  is  not  more  blessed  and 
welcome  than  such  evidences  of  good  feeling  to  the  unfortunate 
and  the  unhappy. 

Mrs.  Durant,  however,  adhered  to  her  first  avowal,  that  nothing 
less  than  absolute  force  should  remove  her  from  the  place  ;  in  her 
own  words,  which  she  invariably  used,  '  she  would  remain  there 
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while  the  roof  stood !'  Elizabeth  would  gratefully  have  availed 
herself  of  the  goodwill  of  her  neighbours,  had  not  the  necessity  for 
her  so  doing  been  prevented  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Betty  Thick- 
nisse.  This  good  lady  had  obtained  from  her  sister-in-law  the 
favour  of  an  invitation  for  her  god-daughter. 

No  sooner  was  the  letter  received  than  Elizabeth  made  prepara- 
tions for  her  journey,  or,  more  properly,  for  her  final  departure. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sorrowful  task,  but  necessity  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  was  a  kind  task-master ;  there  was  no  time  for 
regrets,  nor  was  it  till  she  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  which  had 
been  thoughtfully  sent  for  her,  and  drove  down  the  avenue,  that 
the  full  sense  of  its  being  a  last  departure  came  upon  her. 

Who  does  not  know,  that  has  any  sentiment  in  his  soul,  the 
melancholy  import  of  those  words — '  for  the  last  time  !'  Elizabeth 
felt  them  at  that  moment  in  their  full  force ;  she  was  leaving  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  the  grave  of  her  father,  for  poverty  and  an 
uncertain  dwelling  among  strangers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  the  fine  old  house,  with  its  many  details 
of  gables,  massive  chimneys,  and  large  bay  windows,  stood  before 
her,  at  the  head  of  its  avenue.  It  had  never  looked  so  stately ; 
never  felt  so  dear  to  her  heart  before ;  and  the  last  view  of  the 
home  of  her  fathers  was  taken  through  blinding  tears. 

The  Hall  had  now  become  a  scene  of  bustle  and  preparation. 
Richard  and  his  man  of  business  seemed  to  enter,  body  and  soul, 
into  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  sale.  Everywhere  they 
might  be  encountered,  with  important  faces  and  dusty  coats,  and 
with  men  at  their  heels,  hastening  to  take  down  and  to  put  up, 
and  to  present  everything  with  its  best  face  to  the  public;  or, 
with  writing  materials  in  their  hands,  assisting  others  in  preparing 
catalogues. 

The  auctioneer,  a  sort  of  George  Robins  of  those  days,  had 
arrived,  catalogues  were  printed,  and  the 
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of  furniture,  pictures,  books,  musical  instruments,  old  china,  wine, 
family-plate,  and  linen ;  works  of  art,  cabinets,  inlaid  wardrobes, 
splendid  pier-glasses,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  besides  farming  stock  and 
cattle,  a  valuable  hunter  and  other  horses,  hounds,  pointers,  and 
other  dogs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  property  of  the  late  Edward  Durant, 
Esquire,  of  Stanton-Combe,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  was 
duly  advertised  in  all  the  London  and  provincial  journals. 

Then  came,  although  it  was  mid-winter,  and  travelling  was  not 
so  easy  in  those  days,  by  coach,  mail,  and  post-chaise,  picture- 
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dealers,  second-hand  book  buyers,  amateur  collectors  of  all  kinds  ; 
furniture  brokers,  besides  the  poor  and  rich  of  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  great  sale  at  Stanton-Combe  had  attractions  for  all. 

In  one  respect  Richard  had  shown  attention  and  care  for  his 
mother ;  he  had  been  just  to  her.  Everything  that  was  hers,  or 
which  s|ie  could  lay  the  remotest  claim  to,  even  down  to  a  china 
teacup,  he  ordered  to  be  removed  to  whatever  place  of  security 
she  chose.  All  this,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable  in  quantity  and 
value,  she  declared  should  never  leave  the  house ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, stowed  into  those  rooms  which  she  appropriated  to  herself 
and  Bridget,  whose  services  she  retained.  Among  the  valuables 
which  she  secured  was  the  carved  oaken  chest  containing  the  linen 
said  to  have  been  spun  by  the  brownie  of  the  house,  and  with 
which  superstition  connected  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 

'  This,'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  '  is  my  son's  property,  but  I  will  be  its 
warder;  and,  let  poverty  come  upon  me  and  grind  me  to  the 
very  dust,  I  will  not  part  with  this  precious  heirloom  even  for 
bread.' 

It  was  stowed  in  a  safe  place,  and  Mrs.  Durant  laid  the  key  in 
her  jewel-casket. 

It  was  now  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  far  and  near  but  the  great  sale,  and  what  was  reported  of  the 
place  and  all  that  it  held,  by  those  who  had  been  there.  People 
who  were  ill  thought  themselves  especially  unlucky,  not  because 
they  were  so,  but  because  they  could  not  go  to  the  sale  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  concourse  of  people,  and  their  horses  and  vehicles,  that 
the  landlords  of  the  Durant  Arms  and  the  Seven  Stars  could  hardly 
find  accommodation  for  them. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  Richard's  lawyer  that  Sir  Thomas 
would  have  his  agents  at  the  sale,  to  purchase  everything  con- 
nected with,  or  commemorative  of,  the  family ;  therefore,  these 
bidders  must  be  strung  up  to  the  very  highest  prices.  All  fell  out 
as  they  had  foreseen ;  Sir  Thomas  was  resolved  that  nothing  of 
interest  to  the  family  should  go  into  other  hands,  and  Richard  had 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  his  uncle  would  not  have 
one  cheap  bargain. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  he,  as  he  heard  the  price  at  which  the 
family  pictures  were  being  knocked  down,  '  I  shall  get  more  good 
out  of  my  ancestors  thus,  than  I  ever  looked  for  !' 

He  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  each  day's  sale ; 
s.nd  each  night  he  and  his  legal  friend  sat  down  to  a  good  supper, 
and  drank  success  to  the  sale  of  the  next  day. 

So  ended  the  six  days  of  the  sale  on  Monday,  December  24th. 
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On  Christmas  Day  there  was  a  lull ;  and  then  for  three  days  the 
place  was  thronged  with  people,  packing  and  sending  off  their 
purchases.  On  the  evening  of  the  Friday,  the  last  wagon  drove 
off,  and  Richard's  man  of  business  shook  hands  with  him  on  the 
steps  of  the  principal  entrance,  mounted  his  phaeton,  and  departed. 

Everybody  was  gone  ;  even  horses  and  dogs  were  removed — all 
excepting  the  large  yard-dog  in  his  kennel ;  but  he  had  changed 
masters — he  belonged  now  to  Sir  Thomas  Durant. 

On  the  Saturday  a  rumour  was  in  the  village  that  Sharpie  had 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  he  had  not  yet  been  seen  at 
the  Durant  Arms.  The  thirtieth  day  of  December  was  a  cold, 
comfortless  winter  Sunday — a  Sunday,  too,  in  the  Christmas 
week  ;  but  so  occupied  had  the  mind  of  both  Mrs.  Durant  and 
her  son  been  of  late,  that,  excepting  for  Christmas  Day  making  a 
pause  in  the  bustle,  the  time  would  have  been  forgotten  by  them. 
Any  uninterested  spectator  might  have  moralised  upon  the  changes 
in  human  fortune,  when  he  had  thought  of  the  Christmas  that  had 
been  kept  there,  with  spits  turning,  and  spigots  running,  and 
guests  in  hall  and  chamber,  and  the  solitude,  the  silence,  and  ruin 
that  had  now  fallen  upon  everything; — the  chimneys  cold,  the 
larder  empty,  and  the  inhabitants  a  broken  household,  about  to 
leave  it  for  ever.  But  nobody  moralised  on  these  things ;  and 
poor  Mrs.  Durant ! — how  changed  from  the  high-spirited  dame  of 
the  early  part  of  our  story  ! — sat  in  her  small  chamber,  reading  the 
lessons  of  the  day  to  Bridget,  who  was  now  the  sole  remaining 
domestic.  It  was  what  Mrs.  Durant  had  never  done  before  ;  but 
in  times  of  affliction,  or  of  deep  excitement,  people  naturally 
resort  to  a  form,  at  least,  of  religion.  Scarcely  was  this  little  rite 
finished,  and  Bridget  retired  to  the  room  which  served  for  kitchen, 
when  Richard  entered  his  mother's  chamber  and  sat  down  beside 
her.  There  was  something  very  peculiar  in  his  manner ;  he 
seemed  full  of  thought,  and  softened  down  into  unusual  quietness. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  their  meeting  :  his  mother 
kissed  his  forehead  and  cheek,  and  stroked  his  hair  as  she  used  to 
do  when  a  boy. 

'  Mother,'  he  at  length  said,  '  I  am  about  to  leave  this  place  ;  I 
am  about  to  leave  you — you  must  grant  me  one  request.' 

'  What  is  it,  dear  ?'  asked  she. 

'  Leave  it  too  !'  he  answered. 

'  Never  !'  was  her  firm  reply. 

'  What  is  the  sense  of  your  stopping  here  by  yourself  ?'  he  asked. 

'  If  that  is  your  request,'  said  his  mother,  'spare  your  asking  ; 
I  would  not  grant  it  even  on  your  death-bed !  I  know  what  is 
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due  to  ourselves.  They  shall  turn  me  from  the  place,  before 
I  go!' 

'  For  this  one  night,  then,'  said  Richard,  '  sleep  at  the  Durant 
Arms,  or  anywhere,  rather  than  here.  This  is  a  great  ghastly 
house ;  it  looks  desolate  and  dreary ;  1  would  not  sleep  in  it 
myself !' 

'  Foolish  boy  !  I  have  no  fears ;  fire-arms  I  have,  if  need  be.  I 
am  not  afraid,'  said  she,  laughing.  '  No,  no,'  as  Richard  remained 
silent,  '  I  will  not  voluntarily  pass  the  threshold ;  if  I  did,  they 
would  enter  and  forcibly  keep  me  out.  Surely,'  and  she  eyed  him 
with  suspicion,  '  you  are  not  leagued  with  them  against  me  ?' 

'  No,  upon  my  soul !'  exclaimed  Richard.  '  My  care  is  only 
about  your  comfort — your  safety  !' 

'  It  is  dutiful,  very  dutiful  of  you  !  and  I  ask  your  pardon  even 
for  a  suspicion  ;  but  my  mind  is  made  up.' 

'  It  is  getting  late,'  said  he,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes  ;  ( it 
is  now  dark.  I  sleep  at  the  Durant  Arms,  and  shall  go  by  the 
mail  to  Starkey.  I  will  wait  for  you  there;  for  they  will  soon 
dislodge  you — very  soon  dislodge  you  !' 

'  And  your  money,'  asked  Mrs.  Durant,  '  is  that  safe  ?' 

'  I  have  it  with  me,'  replied  he,  slapping  his  hand  on  his 
pocket  ;  '  I  shall  put  it  in  the  Newcastle  Bank.' 

'  Well,  heaven  bless  you,  my  own  son  !'  and  Mrs.  Durant 
embraced  him  ;  '  heaven  bless  you  ! — you  have  made  me  happier 
than  I  have  been  for  many  years  ;  for  oh,  Richard  !  remember 
this — my  happiness  or  my  misery  is  in  your  hands  !' 

Richard  kissed  her  and  muttered  something  about  his  duty. 

'  Yes,  Dick,'  she  said,  as  she  held  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  '  I 
know  you  will  do  your  duty.  And  as  for  me,  I  care  not  what  I 
suffer,  so  that  you  prosper  and  are  happy  !' 

Mrs.  Durant  wept ;  and  Richard  again  urged  her  to  go,  but 
being  refused,  he  turned  to  the  door  to  leave  her  :  she  went  down- 
stairs with  him,  to  secure  the  outer  door  after  his  departure. 

'  I  knew  he  had  a  good  heart !  I  knew  he  loved  me  !'  exclaimed 
the  mother,  with  the  most  inexpressible  satisfaction,  as  she  again 
sat  alone  in  her  chamber. 

Before  Mrs.  Durant  retired  for  the  night,  Bridget  informed  her 
that  Richard  was  not  gone  ;  he  had  returned,  and  had  been 
re-admitted;  he  had  desired  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  said  he 
should  remain  in  the  house  all  night.  It  was  a  new  proof,  Mrs. 
Durant  thought,  of  his  affectionate  care  for  her ;  and,  at  that 
moment,  she  did  not  seem  to  herself  to  have  any  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AN   UNLOOKED-FOR   EVENT. 

IT  was  a  little  past  midnight  when  Bridget  raised  her  head  from 
her  pillow,  to  listen  to  certain  sounds  that  had  startled  her  in  her 
sleep. 

'  Yes  !'  said  she,  '  there  it  is  again  !'  and,  terrified  almost  beyond 
endurance,  she  went  from  the  dressing-room,  where  she  slept,  to 
the  adjoining  chamber. 

Mrs.  Durant,  who  had  had  many  uneasy,  sleepless  nights  of 
late,  had  been  so  solaced  by  the  parting  interview  with  her  son, 
that  this  night  she  slept  unusually  soundly. 

'  Lauk,  madam  !'  said  the  woman,  shaking  her  in  her  bed ;  '  do, 
pray  ye,  wake !' 

Mrs.  Durant  started  up,  wide  awake,  in  an  instant.  '  What  is 
it,  Bridget  ?'  asked  she. 

'  Lauk,  madam  !  I  don't  know  !  but  have  you  heard  nothing  ?' 

Mrs.  Durant  listened,  but  all  was  still  as  death. 

'  You'll  hear  it  in  an  instant,'  said  Bridget ;  '  to  my  thinking, 
they're  breaking  in !' 

Mrs.  Durant  now  heard  the  sounds  Bridget  had  spoken  of,  and 
sprung  from  her  bed ;  she  increased  the  light  of  the  night-lamp, 
and,  without  replying,  began  to  dress  herself  hastily. 

'  Oh  lauk,  madam  !  there  it  is  again  !'  exclaimed  Bridget,  '  like 
breaking  sticks  or  rotten  wood  !  I  wish  I  had  my  clothes  here  !' 

Mrs.  Durant  still  spoke  not  a  word,  and,  fixing  one  loaded 
pistol  in  her  belt,  with  the  other  in  her  hand,  she  took  up  the 
lamp  and  undid  the  fastenings  of  her  chamber-door,  Bridget  the 
while  clinging  to  her  in  the  infirmity  of  fear. 

'  Let  go  my  skirts,  woman  !'  said  her  mistress. 

Bridget  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Durant  advanced  along  the  narrow 
passage  which  led  from  her  chamber  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the 
old  attendant  following  in  her  night-dress. 

When  Mrs.  Durant  reached  the  open  stair-case,  the  sounds  not 
only  became  fearfully  audible,  but  the  cause  intelligible  also. 
The  place  was  on  fire  !  The  doors  of  the  principal  apartments 
opened  upon  the  large  landing  at  the  stairs-head,  and  the  first  room 
that  she  entered  showed  at  once  the  terrible  extent  of  the  fire, 
although  as  yet  the  flames  had  not  burst  into  the  apartment ;  but 
smoke  was  issuing  through  crevices  of  the  wainscot,  and  even 
through  the  floor,  while  all  around  was  a  low  roar,  as  of  a  furnace. 
On  opening  a  second  door  which  led  to  a  private  stair- case,  the 
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flames  at  once  burst  upwards  with  the  force  of  the  increased 
draught,  like  immense  tongues  sent  forth  from  fiery  jaws,  licking 
along  the  walls,  and  everywhere  spreading  into  furious  burning. 
Not  one  word  did  the  strong-hearted  woman  utter  ;  but,  remember- 
ing that  her  son's  chamber  lay  above  the  very  rooms  in  which  the 
fire  was  making  such  fearful  speed,  she  reproached  herself 
mentally  for  having  been  the  cause  of  his  remaining  there  that 
night,  and  rushed  up  the  stairs  with  the  desperation  of  a  tigress 
about  to  be  robbed  of  her  young. 

Richard's  door  was  fastened  within ;  she  knocked,  and  called 
frantically  upon  him;  her  voice,  echoed  through  the  desolate 
chambers,  but  she  received  no  reply ;  the  next  moment  a  horrible 
crash  was  heard,  and  the  flames  seemed  to  burst  through  the  floor 
into  that  very  chamber ;  it  was  at  once  in  a  blaze,  which  shone 
horribly  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  The  door,  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  her  efforts,  gave  way  before  her  desperation,  and 
she  rushed  into  the  burning  room ;  her  feet  were  scorched  through 
the  soles  of  her  shoes,  and  the  atmosphere  was  stifling.  In  a 
moment,  however,  she  saw  that  the  room  was  empty ;  she  had 
forgotten  that  the  furniture  had  been  removed  for  sale. 

Frantic  with  fear  of  his  danger,  she  rushed  again  to  the  stair- 
case, but  that  was  now  enveloped  in  flame.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, pause  to  think  of  peril,  but  rushed  down,  although  the  flames 
left  the  smell  of  fire  on  her  woollen  garments. 

'  Oh,  madam  !  madam  !'  exclaimed  Bridget,  meeting  her  below, 
'here's  all  Stanton,  and  that  fellow  Sharpie  swearing  it's  Mr. 
Richard's  doing !  and  there  are  constables  to  take  him  !' 

The  alarm-bell  was  ringing  violently ;  stormy  voices  of  angry 
men  were  sounding  amid  the  roaring  of  the  flames,  the  cracking 
of  windows,  and  the  crashing  of  falling  walls  and  floors.  The 
pitch-blackness  of  the  night  was  illuminated  for  miles  round ;  but 
nothing  of  this  reached  the  senses  of  poor  Mrs.  Durant ;  she  was 
distracted  to  obtain  intelligence  of  her  son.  It  would  have  been 
consolation  to  have  seen  him  in  the  hands  of  the  constables  even, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Sharpie  promised  the  most 
liberal  reward  to  whoever  might  discover  him,  but  all  search  was 
fruitless.  At  length  it  was  suggested  by  some  one  that  he  might 
be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  man- 
sion, which,  with  its  immense  stack  of  chimneys,  had  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

A  more  terrible  and  determined  fire  never  was  witnessed.  It 
was  in  vain  that  engines  spouted  their  streams  upon  it.  The 
seeds  of  fire  seemed  to  have  been  sown  over  the  whole  place,  and 
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it  was  soon  discovered  that  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  conflagration 
would  be  fruitless.  No  attempt  at  rescuing  the  remaining  furniture 
and  paintings  connected  with  the  family,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Thomas,  could  be  made,  so  completely  was  the 
interior  one  mass  of  fire  when  the  people  arrived.  Nothing  was 
saved  but  the  furniture  in  Mrs.  Durant's  rooms  ;  this  was  removed 
with  great  speed  to  one  of  the  outbuildings,  which  appeared 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire,  Anthony  Sharpie  thinking  that  he  was 
thus  serving  his  patron. 

It  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten.  Half  the  county  was 
roused  by  the  distant  effect  of  the  conflagration,  as  it  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  fearfully  illumined  atmosphere.  Before  morning, 
that  stately  and  ancient  edifice  was  merely  bare  and  burning  walls, 
some  of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  fell  to  the  ground,  heaping 
up  below  a  pile  of  smoking  ruins. 

An  express  went  to  London  that  morning,  with  the  tidings  for 
Sir  Thomas  Durant.  And  in  three  days  more,  in  every  post-office, 
coach-office,  and  ship-office,  were  bills  posted,  offering  '^500 
reward  to  anyone  who  would  apprehend  Richard  Durant,  late 
possessor  of  Stanton-Combe,  who  was  supposed  to  -have  been 
instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  that  mansion  by  fire,  or  give 
information  so  that  he  might  be  apprehended  ;  or  ^200  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  ascertain  that  he  had  perished  in  the  flames, 
as  some  supposed.' 

During  that  dreadful  night  the  efforts  made  by  Mrs,  Durant, 
who  imagined  her  son  to  be  in  the  burning  rooms,  were  almost 
supernatural.  She  ascended  ladders  and  entered  furnace-like 
chambers,  where  the  stoutest-hearted  men  could  not  bear  the 
excessive  heat.  And  when  at  length  no  hope  remained  for  her, 
although  fearfully  scorched  in  her  own  person,  she  appeared  un- 
aware of  her  bodily  suffering,  the  anguish  of  her  mind  being  so 
much  greater.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  Durant  Arms,  and  placed 
in  bed. 

By  degrees  her  reason  gained  the  mastery  over  her  despair,  and 
then  she  began  to  gather  assurance  of  her  son's  safety.  She  could 
now  understand  his  anxiety  to  remove  her  from  the  place  that 
night.  She  would  have  died  by  torture,  rather  than  have  avowed 
the  part  she  believed  him  to  have  had  in  the  fire  ;  but  she  began 
to  take  comfort.  Anthony  Sharpie  had  declared,  on  oath,  that 
he  himself  saw  Richard  Durant  pass  from  the  southern  wing  of 
the  building  to  that  which  contained  his  mother's  apartments ;  and 
though  others  swore,  too,  that  they  had  seen  him  in  the  burning 
rooms,  the  moment  before  the  chimneys  had  fallen,  which  made 
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escape  impossible,  she  yet  took  hope.  There  was  no  necessity, 
she  knew,  for  him  to  remain  there,  unless  it  had  been  to  remove 
her,  or  to  assure  her  of  his  safety ;  she  did  not  doubt  but  that, 
when  he  had  seen  Sharpie  and  his  myrmidons  at  hand,  he  had  fled 
from  the  place,  and  was  now  in  temporary  concealment.  This 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of  the  landlord  of  the 
Durant  Arms,  who  stated  that  Richard  had  left  his  house  by  mail 
that  very  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  before  the  fire  had  burst  out. 
The  driver  of  the  mail  declared,  on  oath,  that  he  had  dropped  the 
gentleman  who  had  mounted  the  box  that  night  at  Stanton,  at 
Kilhope  Cross,  which  was  the  point  at  which  a  person  going  to 
Starkey  would  turn  off  from  the  main  road;  but,  being  new  to 
that  line  of  road  as  driver  of  the  mail,  he  could  not  swear  to  the 
person  of  Richard  Durant.  All  this  corresponded  with  what 
Richard  had  told  his  mother  of  his  intentions ;  and  although 
neither  Lady  Thicknisse,  nor  her  sister,  nor  any  person  of  Starkey 
had  seen  him,  or  had  intelligence  of  or  from  him,  no  doubt  re- 
mained in  his  mother's  mind  respecting  his  security. 

One  circumstance,  however,  occurred  soon  after,  which  threw  all 
again  into  doubt,  and  filled  the  poor  mother's  heart  with  despair. 
The  very  ring  which  Richard  had  worn  that  day,  as  not  only  his 
mother,  but  others,  could  testify,  was  found  among  the  ruins  of 
that  southern  wing  where  he  was  stated  to  have  been  seen  by 
many. 

It  was  all  doubt  and  dreadful  uncertainty. 
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Six  months  afterwards,  Mrs.  Durant,  now  to  all  appearance  an 
aged  woman,  with  the  scars  of  the  fearful  fire  upon  her  person, 
and  her  hair,  which  had  been  black,  now  thickly  sprinkled 
with  white,  was  sitting  in  the  library  at  Starkey.  Elizabeth  was 
beside  her,  her  eyes  fixed  affectionately  on  her  mother's  counten- 
ance ;  she  was  evidently  waiting  for  an  answer,  which  the  other 
was  slow  to  give. 

'  Well,'  at  length  she  said,  '  it  may  be  kind  of  Lady  Thicknisse 
to  offer  me  the  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  we  have  been  old  friends,  and 
it  is  nothing  to  her,  with  her  fine  income ;  and  I  am  brought  very 
low  by  many  things,  but ' 

'Have  no  anxiety  about  me,  dear  mother,'  said  Elizabeth,  fear- 
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ing  she  was  experiencing  the  same  painful  anxiety  which  tortured 
her  own  breast.  '  I  shall  do  very  well ;  Mrs.  Betty  assures  me  of 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Franklin,  and  I  have  seen  her  letter  myself. 
I  shall  do  very  well.' 

'  Oh  no,  child,  no  !  I  was  not  thinking  of  you !'  returned  her 
mother ;  '  though  I  must  say  you  have  shown  no  lack  of  affection 
to  me  since  I  have  been  here.  I  dare  say  you  will  do  very  well. 
But  I  was  thinking  that,  if  my  poor  lad  had  been  alive,  he  would 
never  have  let  me  be  dependent  on  anybody !'  And  with  this 
thought  poor  Mrs.  Durant  burst  into  tears.  '  No,  no  !  he  would 
never  have  let  me  want,  so  kind  as  he  was  !  so  affectionate  as  he 
was  on  that  awful  night !' 

Elizabeth  doubted,  in  her  own  mind,  whether  Richard  really 
would  have  remained  as  dutiful  and  as  affectionate  as  he  appeared 
to  have  been  on  that  particular  evening  to  which  his  mother  so 
perpetually  recurred,  but  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  shaken 
the  pleasing  belief. 

'  Oh  !'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  again  rousing  herself  from  that  stupor 
of  grief  into  which  such  allusions  to  her  son  invariably  threw  her, 
'  I  can  endure  it  no  longer !  This  uncertainty  will  be  the  death 
of  me !' 

A  sudden  idea  the  next  moment  occurred  to  her,  and,  snatching 
up  pen  and  paper,  she  wrote  one  such  advertisement  as  the  London 
journals  contain  almost  daily — tell-tales  of  home-desolation,  and 
of  the  misery  of  trusting  and  breaking  hearts.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  week  all  England  might  have  read  the  following : 

c  R.  D.  is  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  her  who  loves 
him  more  than  life? 

For  a  week  this  advertisement  appeared.  The  first  thing  every 
morning,  poor  Mrs.  Durant,  with  eager  eyes,  and  hope  thrilling  her 
heart  to  violent  palpitation,  turned  to  the  columns  of  the  paper. 
The  appeal  was  still  there,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

After  an  interval  of  a  week  or  two,  the  heartbroken  mother 
made  another  attempt  to  obtain  intelligence. 

Still  her  appeal  was  vain.  It  was  like  striking  the  rock  with  a 
feather.  Oh,  how  blind  and  pitiless  seemed  that  to  which  she  was 
calling — it  was  as  if  she  sent  the  cries  of  her  anguish  into  voiceless 
depths  ! 

For  many  months,  at  distant  intervals,  Mrs.  Durant's  appeals  to 
her  son,  if  still  living,  were  read  in  the  columns  of  the  morning 
papers,  varied  from  time  to  time,  each  one  a  groan  of  anguish  and 
affection.  Many  and  many  a  one  read  those  brief  effusions  with 
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tearful  eyes,  and  looked,  each  returning  day,  with  tender  sympathy, 
to  recognise,  if  they  could,  some  response  or  acknowledgment. 
But  there  was  none. 

At  length,  after  six  months  of  frightful  anxiety,  a  post-letter  was 
given  to  her.  The  handwriting  was  unknown,  but  the  few  words 
it  contained  filled  her  with  inexpressible  joy. 

'  R.  D.  is  in  London,  and  is  well.     Do  not  seek  to  know  more. ' 

He  was,  then,  living  !  For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  this 
brief  assurance  restored  the  happiness  of  life.  He  was  in  London, 
and  well !  She  fell  upon  her  knees  and  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven ;  she  called  herself  happy  and  fortunate,  and,  for  the 
moment,  forgot  even  the  misery  of  the  hour  before.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  was  the  worth  of  the  assurance  that  he  lived,  much  still 
remained  behind ;  and,  scarcely  had  an  hour  elapsed,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  than  she  was  as  restless  and  unsatisfied  as 
ever.  Of  his  prosperity  or  happiness  she  knew  nothing.  He 
might  be  in  prison ;  he  might  be  in  distress  many  ways,  and  yet 
be  well  in  health.  She  was  told  to  inquire  no  further.  How  little 
did  he  know  of  the  insatiable  yearning  of  a  mother's  heart,  who 
could  address  to  her  those  words  ! 

London  was  now  the  goal  of  her  desires,  and  she  declared  that 
if  she  had  to  seek,  day  by  day,  through  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
that  mighty  city,  nothing  but  death  should  stop  her. 

It  had  been  decided,  some  months  before,  that  Elizabeth  should 
go  to  London.  Good  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse  had  written  on  the 
subject  to  an  early  friend  of  hers,  even  to  that  Mrs.  Franklin,  of 
whose  connection  with  Sir  Thomas  Durant  she  was  unaware. 
She  merely  knew  that  at  one  period  of  her  friend's  life  she  had 
taken  a  situation,  which  had  proved  an  unhappy  one ;  and,  as  the 
two  ladies'  friendship  was  kept  up  only  by  letters,  at  uncertain 
intervals,  Mrs.  Betty  had,  from  feelings  of  delicacy,  forborne  to 
question  on  a  subject  which  her  friend  had  not  voluntarily  intro- 
duced. 

But  knowing  the  kindness  of  her  friend's  heart,  Mrs.  Betty,  who 
was  most  anxious  to  aid  Elizabeth  in  her  praiseworthy  efforts  at 
independence,  wrote  to  her  and  besought  her  advice  and  co- 
operation. Mrs.  Franklin  immediately  sympathised  with  the 
young  lady  recommended  to  her,  not  only  as  the  god-daughter  of 
her  friend,  but  as  the  victim  of  her  old  persecutor,  Sir  Thomas 
Durant,  and  promised  to  withhold  no  effort  in  her  behalf. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  mysterious  letter,  Mrs.  Durant,  whose 
health  had  hitherto  delayed  Elizabeth's  journey,  was  in  the  utmost 
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trepidation  to  start  for  London,  and  in  two  days  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  their  joint  departure. 

But  we  must  not  leave  Starkey  without  mentioning  one  instance 
of  good  Mrs.  Betty's  affection  and  consideration.  When  the  two 
ebony  cabinets,  which  Lady  Thicknisse  had  bespoken,  arrived  from 
Stanton-Combe,  after  the  sale,  there  came  also  an  oil-painting  with 
them.  This  was  a  present  for  Elizabeth,  from  her  considerate 
godmother,  who,  out  of  her  small  income,  had  ordered  this  pur- 
chase to  be  made,  even  at  the  exorbitant  rate  Sir  Thomas's  agents 
were  ready  to  pay.  It  was  a  fine  painting  of  Elizabeth's  father, 
and  to  her  an  invaluable  gift. 

We  may  as  well  also  mention  that  Bridget  saved  in  the  fire  her 
mistress's  plate,  jewels,  and  clothes,  together  with  a  chest  of  linen. 
The  rest  of  Mrs.  Durant's  belongings  fell  into  the  clutches  of  Sharpie, 
and  was  held  securely.  The  oaken  chest  which  contained  the 
'  brownie's  webs,'  and  about  which  poor  Mrs.  Durant,  even  in  her 
distress  for  her  son's  life,  did  not  lose  thought,  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  after-belief  of  Richard's  death  made  this  appear  of 
less  importance  to  his  mother  •  nay,  the  very  fact  of  its  having 
been  destroyed  seemed  an  assurance  that  his  life  was  gone  too. 
When  she  discovered  that  this  belief  was  happily  unfounded,  a 
momentary  pang  crossed  her  heart,  lest  it  indicated  that  fortune 
had  deserted  him.  '  But  no,  no  !'  reasoned  she,  giving  the  old  tra- 
dition that  second  meaning  which  so  many  an  augury  is  capable  of ; 
'  the  fortune  of  the  house  clearly  will  not  abide  by  the  intruder  !' 

Mrs.  Franklin  did  not  fall  short  of  the  character  given  of  her  by 
Mrs.  Betty.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  and  more  considerate  than 
she  showed  herself ;  but  she  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  dependent 
upon  her  relative,  Mr.  Netley,  and  could  not  do  more  than  offer  a 
temporary  asylum  to  Elizabeth  and  her  mother.  But  she  could 
give  sympathy  and  advice,  and  that  was  much  to  Elizabeth  ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  her  mother  was  so  absorbed  by  one 
thought — the  discovering  and  allying  herself  again  with  her  son, 
that  she  seemed  incapable  of  another  idea.  Mrs.  Franklin's 
countenance  and  experience  were  therefore  invaluable  to  Elizabeth. 
There  was  another  source  of  comfort,  too — the  companionship  of 
Alice  Franklin,  the  only  young  female  companion  Elizabeth  ever 
had — and  that  of  itself  was  a  delightful  source  of  happiness. 
Alice  had  profited  by  every  circumstance,  favourable  and  unfa- 
vourable, and  the  two  girls  formed  a  friendship  which  was  produc- 
tive of  happiness  to  them  both.  Excepting  for  the  Franklins,  the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Durant  and  her  daughter  must  have  been  pitiable 
and  forlorn  in  the  extreme.  Although  poor  Mrs.  Durant  had  said, 
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when  at  a  distance,  that  she  would  soon  discover  her  son  in 
London,  the  vastness  of  that  mighty  city,  with  all  its  stir  and  life, 
and  its  imposing  circumstances  both  of  splendour  and  utter 
wretchedness,  overwhelmed  her.  In  vain  she  walked  the  busiest 
streets,  and  threaded  the  densest  crowds ;  in  vain  she  went  into 
resorts  of  the  gay  and  happy,  glancing  her  restless  and  anxious  eyes 
over  fair  and  noble  forms  ;  he  for  whom  she  sought  was  not  there. 
Nor  was  he  to  be  met  with  in  the  dens  and  alleys  where  she  pene- 
trated, fearless  of  injury  or  insult.  It  was  a  hopeless  quest !  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  now  too  near — as  if  she  wanted  distance  and 
space  to  look  around ;  and  again  she  had  recourse  to  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers : 

'  Once  more  a  heart-broken  mother  appeals  to  her  son.  Let  her  at 
least  know  that  he  lives.  Communicate  through  General  Post  Office, 
addressed  to  "A.  J3." ' 

The  most  unsympathising  clerks  at  the  General  Post  Office 
learned  to  know  the  anxious  and  haggard  countenance  of  the  poor 
lady  in  black,  who,  day  after  day,  presented  herself  to  make 
inquiries. 

After  a  week  or  two,  the  advertisement  took  another  form,  but 
still  with  the  same  result. 

Elizabeth's  attention  and  kindness  to  her  mother  were  un- 
bounded, but  her  mother  noticed  it  not  Her  anxiety  absorbed 
every  faculty ;  and,  had  it  remained  much  longer  to  the  same 
extent,  must  have  ended  in  madness. 

Mrs.  Durant  had  accepted  the  offered  ^"50  a  year  from  Lady 
Thicknisse, '  until  she  was  provided  for  by  her  son  :'  for  she  per- 
sisted in  the  belief  that  Richard  would  joyfully  find  her  a  home 
and  the  means  of  support.  Besides  this,  she  had  only  her  plate 
and  jewels,  which  she  was  unwilling  to  turn  into  money — they  were 
destined  for  her  son,  for  whom  they  and  all  her  other  wealth  had 
been  preserved.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth  should 
maintain  herself,  and  help  also  to  maintain  her  mother.  What 
could  she  do?  She  thought  of  the  degraded  steward  in  the 
Gospel,  who  could  not  dig,  and  was  ashamed  to  beg,  and  felt  like 
him.  She  thought  first,  as  all  educated  women  who  must  earn 
their  own  bread  seem  naturally  to  do,  that  she  would  employ  her- 
self in  education.  But  several  insuperable  objections  stood  in  the 
way.  Her  education  was  not  fashionable,  nor  could  her  accom- 
plishments recommend  her ;  neither  could  she  leave  her  mother 
in  her  present  unhappy  state.  Needlework  she  thought  of  too, 
but  that  she  abandoned  for  another  occupation — for  one  that 
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had  beguiled  many  a  weary  hour  even  at  home,  and  for  which  she 
soon  developed  an  unusual  faculty — the  making  of  artificial  flowers. 
Ten  hours,  therefore,  each  day,  she  sat,  closely  occupied,  in  their 
small  room,  the  monotony  of  her  life  diversified  only  by  occa- 
sional walks  with  Alice  Franklin,  or  by  the  pleasant  hours  which 
that  young  lady  spent  beside  her  work-table.  Mrs.  Franklin,  who 
had  known  hardship  herself,  and  could  sympathise  in  that  of 
others,  took  the  sincerest  interest  in  the  elegant  labours  of  their 
young  friend.  So  did  Mr.  Netley ;  he  had  dealt  in  her  wares,  was 
a  connoisseur  in  such  things,  and  used  not  unfrequently  to  look  in 
upon  her. 

'  You  are  perfectly  absurd,  niece  Franklin,'  said  he,  one  day, 
when  he  returned  to  his  house  at  Richmond ;  '  quite  absurd  about 
that  young  lady,  Miss  Durant !' 

'  How  so  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Franklin. 

'  Why,  giving  her  advice  about  the  sale  of  her  flowers.  How 
should  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  But  people  really  are  so 
absurd  !' 

Mrs.  Franklin  smiled,  and  wished  he  would  give  his  advice. 

'  So  I  have,'  replied  he  ;  '  I  looked  in  this  morning.  Beautiful 
notion  she  has  about  her  art ;  for  I  can  assure  you  there  is  as 
much  art  and  science — aye,  and  genius  too,  required  in  the 
making  of  an  artificial  flower,  as  in  painting  a  picture.  And  she 
is  quite  a  gentlewoman !  Give  my  advice,  did  you  say  ?  what 
good  would  merely  giving  my  advice  do,  niece  Franklin  ?  But  I 
did  what  was  the  right  thing ;  I  took  a  coach  and  a  box  of  her 
flowers  to  my  friend  Horobin  ;  he  understands  flowers,  and  has  the 
first  trade  in  London.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  open  my  box ; 
it  was  settled  in  a  moment :  she  was  taken  into  his  employ,  with 
good  pay,  and  safe  into  the  bargain  !  That's  what  I  call  doing  a 
thing  well,  niece  Franklin !' 

Mrs.  Franklin  held  out  her  hand  to  her  worthy  relative,  and 
shook  his  cordially,  telling  him  she  thanked  him  heartily,  for  that 
Miss  Durant  was  deserving  of  the  zeal  of  all  her  friends. 

It  was  in  this  way  that,  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  their 
London  sojourn,  Elizabeth  laboured  for  her  own  and  her  mother's 
support. 

Poor  Mrs.  Durant's  attempts  to  discover  her  son  had  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful,  and  she  had  again  recourse  to  the  news- 
papers. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  the  woman  of  die  house  where  they 
lodged  informed  them  that  an  old  gentleman  wished  to  speak  a 
few  words  with  them.  Supposing  it  to  be  Mr.  Netley,  Elizabeth 
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went  out  to  receive  him.     It  was  an  entire  stranger ;  he  wished 
to  see  her  mother. 

'It  is  my  Richard's  voice!'  exclaimed  the  mother,  dashing 
forward. 

'  It  is  a  mistake  !'  said  Elizabeth ;  and  the  stranger  repeated  her 
words. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  Mrs.  Durant  sank  half  fainting  into  a 
chair.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  by  a  strong  effort  overcame  the 
hysterical  convulsion  that  oppressed  her.  '  I  will  not  be  kept 
from  him  !'  exclaimed  she,  rising  and  putting  aside  her  daughter's 
hand ;  '  I  will  not  be  kept  back,  for  I  know  it  is  he  !' 

The  stranger  again  protested  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  that  he 
merely  brought  a  message  from  another  party 

'  Leave  us  together !'  said  Mrs.  Durant  to  her  daughter,  in  the 
old  tone  of  command  which  she  had  so  long  used  at  Stanton-Combe. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  her  mother's  jealous 
affection  for  her  son,  instantly  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Durant  not  only 
closed  but  locked  the  door  after  her. 

'  Richard,'  she  said,  '  it  is  vain  to  attempt  an  imposition  on  your 
mother  !  Thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  once  more  !'  And,  notwith- 
standing his  disguise,  she  kissed  his  hands,  cheek,  and  forehead. 
'  Oh,  my  son  !  my  beloved  son  !'  she  exclaimed ;  '  why  have  you 
separated  yourself  from  me?  Speak,  and  conceal  nothing.  I 
will  not  ask  what  you  have  done,  nor  where  you  have  been  ;  it  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  set  my  eyes  once  more  upon  you  !' 

Richard  made  no  other  answer  to  these  passionate  appeals  than 
by  coldly  remarking  that  if  other  people's  eyes  had  been  as  sharp 
as  hers,  he  should  not  have  been  where  he  then  was. 

Although  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  Mrs.  Durant  thought, 
many  a  time,  of  the  reproaches  she  should  heap  upon  him  when 
they  met,  she  was  now  too  happy  for  reproaches  ;  she  could  only 
lavish  upon  him  affectionate  caresses.  She  felt  happier  than  she 
had  done,  even  in  her  best  days,  at  Stanton-Combe. 

If  she,  however,  could  not  upbraid  him,  he  had  not  equal  con- 
sideration for  her. 

'  Those  advertisements,'  he  said,  with  a  bitter  oath,  '  had  been 
all  but  the  cause  of  his  detection.'  It  was  in  vain  that  she  argued 
the  cruel  anxiety  and  her  intense  affection ;  he  only  replied  by 
charging  her  with  folly,  and  by  protesting  that  he  would  never 
reply  to  such  appeals  again.  There  was  harshness  and  the  most 
cold  selfishness  in  all  that  he  said  ;  but  his  mother  could  not  feel 
it  as  such  ;  she  only  thought  that  he  was  restored  to  her,  and  she 
was  satisfied. 
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When  he  rose  to  depart,  she  rose  also,  and  began  to  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  cloak. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?'  asked  he. 

' With  you — with  my  own  son  !  Where  else  should  I  go  ?  I 
will  not  lose  you  again ;  henceforward  we  will  not  be  parted  !' 

Richard  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  swore  that  she  was 
a  fool. 

'Heaven  knows,'  said  his  mother,  'that  my  life  is  worthless 
without  you  !' 

'  You  cannot— you  shall  not  go  with  me  !'  he  replied  vehemently. 

'  Listen  !'  exclaimed  she ;  '  I  swear  to  you,  that  I  will  ask  nothing 
of  your  way  of  life.  I  will  reveal  nothing  you  would  have  con- 
cealed !  I  will  not  be  a  burden  upon  you  !  and — for  a  mother's 
eye  can  see  it,  though  it  were  hidden  from  all  the  world  beside — 
Richard,  you  are  poor !  nay,  start  not,  my  dear  boy !  I  see  it ! 
There  is  want  in  your  eye !  Perhaps  you  sought  your  mother 
when  you  wanted  help — when  you  were  come  to  your  last  groat ! 
Well,  never  mind ;  bygones  shall  be  bygones !  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  I  have  found  you ;  and  while  I  have  a  crust  I  will  divide 
it  with  you  !' 

Richard  appeared  affected  by  his  mother's  words.  He  sat  down 
again  beside  her,  and  told  her  a  long  history.  On  the  night  of 
the  fire,  he  had  taken  his  place  by  the  York  mail,  but  being 
detained  longer  than  he  expected  at  Stanton-Combe,  had  sent  his 
groom  in  his  place,  the  man  wearing  his  travelling-dress  as  a  dis- 
guise. When  the  fire  had  gained  a  head,  he  had  hastened  to  his 
mother's  rooms,  intending  to  remove  her,  but  she  was  not  there ; 
by  that  time  Sharpie  and  his  people  were  on  the  spot ;  and  the 
word  being  given  that  he  must  be  seized  as  the  incendiary,  he  had 
kept  carefully  out  of  their  view,  which  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
place  enabled  him  to  do.  He  made  his  escape,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, to  the  house  of  Timson,  with  whom  he  left  his  ring,  and 
instead  of  going  to  Starkey,  as  he  had  intended,  he  had  come  to 
London.  In  London,  he  had  suffered  all  kinds  of  misfortunes, 
sickness,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  thieves.  His  mother  could 
feel  nothing  but  compassion  and  love.  She  gave  him  her  purse, 
containing  five  guineas — all  the  money  she  had  in  the  world, 
and  prayed  Heaven  to  bless  him !  He  went  on  to  tell  of  im- 
prisonment in  France,  and  escape  thence  for  his  life;  and  excused 
his  long  inattention  to  her,  on  the  plea  of  being  abroad.  He 
appeared  ingenuous  and  candid,  and  his  mother  believed  and 
pitied  him.  One  only  request,  he  said,  he  would  make  from  her, 
that  she  would  not  seek  to  know  where  he  was  concealed ;  but  he 
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promised  most  solemnly  never  again  to  absent  himself  long  from 
her  \  and,  in  the  faith  of  his  promise,  she  suffered  him  to  depart. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

REAPING. 

BUT  our  readers  have  a  right  to  question  how  much  of  Richard's 
story  was  true.  They  shall  know.  As  he  stated,  he  had  done 
what  was  in  his  power  to  remove  his  mother  from  the  burning 
house  of  Stanton-Combe :  he  entered  her  apartments  at  the  very 
time  when  she  was  forcing  her  way  through  fire  and  danger  to  his 
chamber.  The  arrival  of  Sharpie  and  the  constables  prevented 
his  making  further  search  after  her,  or  even  communicating  with 
Bridget.  He  made  his  escape  to  the  house  of  Timson,  before 
daybreak,  where  he  remained  concealed  for  several  days,  no  way 
displeased  to  find  the  idea  prevalent  of  his  having  perished  in  the 
fire.  He  submitted  the  ring  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  wearing 
to  the  action  of  fire,  which  he  ordered  Timson  to  bury  among  the 
ruins,  and  afterwards  produce  as  found.  Timson  did  so,  and 
received,  in  process  of  time,  the  ^200  reward  from  Sir  Thomas 
Durant. 

After  Richard  had  been  concealed  with  Timson  for  nearly  a 
week,  he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  countryman,  and  set  out  for 
London.  The  greatest  precaution,  however,  was  needful,  for  at 
that  time  the  country  was  all  alive  in  search  of  him,  ^500  being 
offered,  as  we  before  stated,  for  his  apprehension,  supposing  him 
still  alive.  The  hardships  of  this  journey  were  great,  for  it  was  in 
the  winter  season,  and  he  was  afraid  of  entering  large  towns,  or 
almost  of  travelling  by  daylight ;  but  his  life  was  in  his  hand,  and 
there  was  no  alternative. 

In  spite  of  his  apparent  poverty,  he  entered  London  with 
^15,000.  This  money  caused  him  no  inconsiderable  difficulty : 
he  dared  not  put  it  in  any  bank,  lest  it  should  lead  to  the  natural 
inquiry,  how  a  person  of  his  appearance  had  become  possessed  of 
so  large  a  sum ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid  to  carry  it 
about  him,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  or  lose  it.  Never  was  money 
a  burden  to  him  before ;  he  longed,  even  at  the  risk  of  detection, 
to  spend  the  whole  freely.  At  length  he  made  his  way,  disguised 
as  a  countryman,  to  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  there,  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  middle-aged  man,  lived  amongst  sharpers  and 
gamblers.  In  twelve  months,  after  considerable  losses,  he  found 
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himself  robbed  at  one  time  of  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  not 
daring  to  make  his  loss  known,  or  to  have  the  plunderers  arrested, 
he  left  the  island  and  returned  to  London.  Here,  dropping  the 
name  of  Colville,  which  he  had  borne  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  he 
assumed  that  of  Dobbs,  shaved  off  his  whiskers,  and  with  stooping 
shoulders  and  slouching  gait,  appeared  a  shabby  old  gentleman. 
It  was  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

By  degrees  he  ventured  out  of  his  London  lodgings  by  daylight, 
and  then  to  public  places ;  at  length,  in  the  wantonness  of  success, 
seated  himself  by  Sharpie  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  and  was  not 
recognised. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Durant's  advertisements  had  given  him 
the  most  serious  cause  of  anxiety.  True,  Timson  had  received 
the  promised  reward  on  producing  the  ring,  and  the  opinion  of 
his  having  perished  was  generally  entertained;  and  so  long  as 
people  adopted  that  belief,  he  felt  himself  safe. 

The  first  intimation  he  had  of  his  mother's  arrival  in  London 
was  from  her  newspaper  advertisements,  and  it  caused  him  infinite 
chagrin.  He  swore  that  she  would  be  his  ruin ;  and  he  vowed 
with  himself,  that,  although  he  had  assured  her  of  his  being  alive, 
he  would  now  sink  his  identity  as  much  as  if  he  were  indeed  dead, 
in  the  hope  that  after  a  few  months'  unsuccessful  sojourn  in 
London,  she  would  return  to  the  north.  For  several  months  he 
persevered  in  his  silence,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  persisted  in 
it  much  longer,  but  for  an  unexpected  circumstance.  He  was 
again  robbed  to  a  considerable  amount  by  his  landlord,  whom  he 
dared  not  prosecute,  lest  it  should  lead  to  his  own  detection. 

Anxieties  for  the  future  now  took  hold  of  him ;  he  would  fain 
have  disentangled  himself  of  his  growing  difficulties,  but  forethought 
and  economy  had  never  been  habits  of  his  mind.  It  was  now  two 
years  since  the  burning  of  Stanton-Combe ;  he  had  then  nearly 
;£  1 5,000;  now  there  remained  scarcely  one.  The  money  had 
vanished  like  smoke ;  it  had  run  through  his  hands  like  water,  and 
he  cursed  himself  as  the  most  unlucky  of  men. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  cast  his  eye  on  his  mother's  last 
advertisement.  He  had  now  less  objection  than  formerly  to  make 
himself  known  to  her ;  for  when  poverty  came  upon  him  as  an 
armed  man,  as  it  seemed  likely  enough  soon  to  do,  he  knew  that 
his  mother  would  not  let  him  be  reduced  to  extremity. 

After  having  made  himself  known  to  his  mother  and  sister,  he 
paid  them  repeated  visits,  always,  however,  in  the  evening,  and 
with  great  precaution.  His  mother,  who  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  his  suffering  from  want,  supplied  him  frcm  time  to  time 
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with  the  money  which  she  received  from  Lady  Thicknisse ;  and 
even  when  that  failed,  with  jewels  and  plate,  which  she  besought 
him  to  turn  into  money. 

Mrs.  Durant  had  kept  her  promise  religiously ;  she  had  neither 
inquired  from  him,  nor  used  any  means  to  learn  where  his  residence 
might  be  :  it  came,  however,  to  her  knowledge  one  day  unexpect- 
edly. Elizabeth  had  made  a  spray  of  summer  flowers  for  a  lady 
in  Westminster,  and,  as  the  evenings  were  then  long  and  fine, 
invited  her  mother  to  walk  with  her  to  take  them  home.  She 
consented.  On  their  way  they  met  the  Franklins,  who  were  going 
to  hear  evening  service  in  the  Abbey,  and  invited  Elizabeth  and 
her  mother  to  accompany  them.  Mrs.  Durant  declined,  but 
offered  to  leave  the  flowers  for  her  daughter,  that  she  might  not 
be  deprived  of  a  pleasure.  Greatly  must  Mrs.  Durant  have  been 
changed  and  humbled,  since  her  proud  days  at  Stanton-Combe,  to 
make  such  an  offer  to  her  daughter ;  and  she  was  changed. 

On  her  return  she  happened  to  lose  her  way,  and  got  into 
Abingdon  Street.  But  the  street  she  knew  not,  nor  inquired  after 
at  the  moment,  for  she  saw  an  object  that  sunk  all  other  thoughts 
and  cares — her  own  son,  in  his  usual  dress  as  Mr.  Dobbs,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  a  house,  where  he  rang,  and  familiarly  entered  as 
at  his  own  home.  '  Who  lives  at  No.  —  ?'  asked  she,  with  scarcely 
articulate  voice,  from  the  sweeper  of  a  crossing  hard  by :  the  man 
replied  that  it  was  '  one  Mr.  Dobbs,  an  old  man,  but  a  gay  one  !' 
'  A  lodger,  he  is,  I  suppose  ?'  said  she,  willing  to  hope  the  deceit 
less  than  she  at  first  imagined.  '  Oh  no  !'  said  the  man,  '  he  has 
the  whole  house !' 

Mrs.  Durant  at  the  moment  felt  that  she  would  rather  have 
found  her  son  asking  alms  in  the  street,  than  thus  enjoying  luxury 
and  comfort  which  was  only  evidence  of  the  selfish  imposition  he 
had  practised  on  her.  An  indignant  sense  of  having  been  a  dupe 
stung  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  determined  at  once  to  present 
herself  before  him  in  that  very  house,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
had  so  carefully  kept  from  her.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
was  informed  by  the  servant  who  had  just  before  admitted  her 
son,  that  '  Mr,  Dobbs  was  not  at  home.' 

'  Mr.  Dobbs,'  returned  she,  peremptorily,  '  has  but  this  moment 
entered.' 

The  servant  persisted  that  she  was  mistaken  :  '  his  master  would 
not  return  that  night.' 

'  Tell  me  no  lies,  sirrah  !'  said  she,  assuming  at  once  the  stern 
authority  of  the  mistress  of  Stanton-Combe ;  '  I  have  seen  your 
master  within  three  minutes  admitted  by  yourself.' 
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The  servant  did  not  reply,  but  looked  puzzled  '  Give  him  this 
ring,'  she  continued,  drawing  one  well  known  to  her  son  from  her 
hand,  'and  bid  him  admit  me.' 

The  servant  received  the  ring,  but  hesitated. 

Twaithere,'  said  she,  entering  the  hall,  and  seating  herself; 
'  you  go  and  do  my  bidding !' 

Full  of  curiosity,  and  wondering  what  this  meant,  the  servant 
carried  the  ring  to  his  master.  Richard  was  sitting  at  that  moment, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  at  table.  The  servant  presented  the  ring, 
saying  it  was  sent  in  by  an  elderly  female  who  demanded  to  see 
him.  '  A  most  queen-like  summons,  truly !'  exclaimed  his  friends, 
laughing. 

Richard  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but,  dropping  the  ring  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  went  out.  It  was  a  rencontre  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for.  He  thought,  for  one  moment,  that  he  would  deny  his 
own  identity,  but  the  next,  he  remembered  his  mother's  ready 
forgiveness,  and  determined  to  brave  it  out. 

Mrs.  Durant,  who  had  listened  for  the  servant's  return,  instantly 
recognised  the  step  of  her  son ;  she  opened,  therefore,  the  door  of 
a  room,  as  if  she  herself  had  been  mistress  of  the  house,  and,  with 
an  air  of  offended  dignity,  motioned  for  him  to  enter  also.  He  did 
so,  and  she  closed  the  door  upon  them.  Something  he  said  of 
the  prodigal  son,  and  hastened  to  embrace  her.  She  had  never 
repelled  his  embrace  before,  but  at  that  moment  she  did  so. 

4  This  is  a  discovery,  Richard,  that  I  did  not  expect !' 

A  base  lie  sprung  to  his  lips  ;  he  said  he  was  but  a  lodger,  and 
that  the  house  was  none  of  his. 

'  Unworthy  young  man  !'  exclaimed  she,  with  singular  severity, 
'  may  God  forgive  you  the  falsehood  you  have  spoken  !' 

Richard,  unabashed,  persisted  that  he  had  not  deceived  her,  and 
that  he  was  almost  penniless. 

'  Penniless  !'  she  exclaimed,  glancing  at  his  dress.  '  Look  at 
my  shoes ;  see,  they  are  patched  and  cobbled  !  why  have  I  worn 
such?  Because  you  received  my  last  guineas;  because  you 
received  also  that  which  could  be  turned  into  money,  and  I  could 
ill  spare,  on  the  plea  of  your  want !' 

Richard  tried  to  excuse  himself  by  urging  the  need  there  was  to 
keep  all  knowledge  of  himself  from  everyone. 

'  That  is  no  argument,'  replied  she,  '  for,  in  health  or  in  sickness, 
in  want  or  in  prosperity,  what  had  you  to  fear  from  me  ?  Richard  !' 
continued  she,  after  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  he  said  nothing, 
'  I  would  rather  have  found  you  wanting  bread,  than  have  come 
thus  upon  your  concealed  luxury  !  Heaven  forgive  you  !  you  have 
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cruelly  deceived,  and  even  despoiled,  the  kindest  of  mothers  !'  She 
wept  bitterly. 

'  Madam  !'  exclaimed  he,  as  she  again  broke  forth  with  passionate 
upbraidings,  '  silence  !  or  you  will  betray  me  !' 

'Fool!'  returned  she,  'to  have  put  your  life  in  hazard  of 
strangers ;  far  better  to  have  trusted  your  mother  !' 

'  Silence  !  silence !'  said  Richard,  speaking  in  an  undertone, 
but  in  his  own  voice  ;  '  silence,  I  command — and  leave  the  house  ! 
I  cannot  have  my  safety  thus  endangered  !' 

'  I  will  go  !'  returned  she ;  '  but,  Richard  !  this  I  have  not 
deserved !' 

'  Not  another  word  !'  said  he,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  and  hurry- 
ing  her  to  the  outer  door.  The  door  was  closed  upon  her,  and  she 
stood  for  two  seconds  upon  the  steps,  that  she  might  control  the 
emotion  which  wrung  her  heart  almost  to  breaking.  An  hour 
afterwards,  as  she  was  on  her  way  home,  not  pondering  on,  but 
hurrying  over  in  her  own  mind  this  strange  interview  with  her  un- 
dutiful  son,  she  remembered  that  she  had  come  away  without  her 
ring. 

When  Richard  returned  to  his  friends,  he  spoke  of  his  visitor  as 
insane,  and  reproached  his  servant  for  admitting  her ;  and  thus  the 
affair  passed  off  with  them.  It  however  hurried  the  day  which  he 
had  seen  approaching — the  day  when  he  must  sink  a  few  steps 
lower  in  life.  He  secured  all  his  valuables  which  were  portable, 
and  had  them  secretly  conveyed  to  lodgings  more  accordant  with 
his  diminishing  means  ;  and  on  a  certain  Monday  morning,  about 
a  month  after  his  mother's  visit,  went  away,  leaving  his  servants  and 
his  landlord  to  settle  between  themselves  which  had  best  claim  to 
his  goods,  seeing  they  had  both  lawful  claims  upon  his  purse. 

He  did  not  doubt  but  that  his  mother  was  grievously  hurt  and 
offended ;  but  as  he  had  never  learned  to  spare  her  feelings,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  much  concerned  on  that  account  now. 
His  only  determination  regarding  her  was,  that  he  would  keep  out 
of  her  way ;  and  if  he  did  that  only  long  enough,  she  would  be 
willing  to  forget  and  forgive  when  they  next  met. 

In  the  meantime,  although  confidence  was  growing  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Durant  carefully  kept  from  her 
knowledge  everything  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  son.  Not  a  word 
did  she  say  of  the  discovery  she  had  made ;  and  the  poor  girl 
attributed  her  pale  and  haggard  countenance,  at  first,  to  the  fatigue 
of  an  unusual  walk  :  and  when,  afterwards,  she  discovered  that  her 
mother  suffered  from  restless  nights,  and  that  something  seemed 
to  be  oppressing  her  mind  by  day,  she  strove  all  in  her  power  to 
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amuse  her,  and  stole  many  an  hour  from  her  needful  labour  to 
read  to  her,  or  to  walk  out  with  her.  It  was  no  wonder,  she 
thought,  that  this  altered  way  of  life  produced  such  effects  :  she 
therefore  proposed  that  they  should  leave  their  city  lodgings  and 
go  into  the  suburbs,  or,  better  still,  to  Richmond,  where  her  mother 
might  have  the  comfort  of  friendly  neighbours.  To  this  proposal 
Mrs.  Durant  answered  that  Richard  would  not  find  them  if  they 
changed  their  dwelling  unknown  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  appeared  cause  for  Mrs.  Durant's 
anxiety,  in  the  unusually  long  absence  of  her  son.  Richard  under- 
stood his  mother's  heart  perfectly,  when  he  said  that  if  he  kept  out 
of  her  way  she  would  soon  be  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  ;  by 
degrees  resentment  faded  before  affection,  and  with  affection  came 
the  old  anxiety.  She  therefore  went  again  to  Westminster,  in  order 
merely  to  pass  his  door,  and  to  judge  by  the  exterior  of  his  resi- 
dence how  it  went  with  him.  At  the  moment  she  passed,  a  female 
servant  was  buying  a  ballad  from  a  ballad-monger  at  the  area-steps, 
and  a  hackney-coach  was  driving  away  from  the  door.  It  con- 
tained her  son,  she  had  no  doubt.  A  sense  of  injury  passed  over 
her  mind,  but  it  died  away  in  unspeakable  sorrow,  and  she  returned 
home  with  her  usual  aching  heart. 

Again  and  again  she  took  the  same  long  walk,  merely  to  assure 
herself  that  all  was  well  with  him  ;  and  month  after  month  wore 
on  in  the  same  melancholy  way.  At  length  she  found  the  window- 
shutters  closed,  the  door-steps  soiled  by  frequent  foot-prints,  straw 
and  litter  lying  within  the  area,  and  a  paper  in  the  lower  window, 
announcing  that  the  house  was  to  be  let. 

Was  it  possible  that  Richard  was  dead  ?  The  idea  entered  her 
heart  like  the  point  of  a  dagger,  and  she  leant  against  a  lamp-post 
to  save  herself  from  falling.  A  glass  of  water  was  offered  her  by  a 
poor  woman  who  sold  fruit  at  a  stall  on  the  pavement.  Mrs. 
Durant  spoke  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  a  sudden  faintness 
which  it  had  occasioned,  and  then  asked  her  benefactress  '  if  there 
had  not  been  a  sale  at  No.  —  ?' 

'  Why,  ma'am,  that's,  as  one  may  say,  a  very  unlucky  house  ! 
There  was  an  execution  for  rent,  as  took  away  all  the  goods,  the 
day  before  yesterday  !  I  hates  them  executioners,  ma'am  !  Even 
the  very  children's  beds  were  taken  from  under  them.  Landlords 
have  no  hearts  !' 

'Children!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant;  'Mr.  Dobbs  was  un- 
married !' 

'  Oh,  ma'am  !'  replied  the  woman  ;  '  Mr.  Dobbs  has  been  gone 
this  half-year;  stick  and  stone,  his  goods  were  sold  up.  I  always 
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took  him  for  a  raffish  sort  of  a  -  but,  la,  ma'am  !  are  you  ill 
again  ?' 

1  No,  no,'  returned  Mrs.  Durant,  supporting  herself  by  the  iron 
railing  against  which  the  woman  sat  ;  'I  am  not  ill  ;  but  this  Mr. 
Dobbs,  where  is  he  now  ?' 

'  Nobody  knows  !'  said  the  fruitseller. 

'  Perhaps  in  gaol  !'  sighed  Mrs.  Durant. 

'  Likely  enough,  ma'am,'  returned  the  woman,  '  for  his  credit 
was  none  of  the  best  before  he  left  here.' 

Mrs.  Durant  made  no  further  inquiries,  but  with  anxiety  in  her 
countenance  and  anguish  at  her  heart,  bent  her  steps  homeward. 

Elizabeth  had  never  inquired  what  was  the  cause  which  every 
now  and  then  took  her  mother  from  home  ;  she  believed  it  had 
reference  to  her  brother  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  be  purposely  kept 
from  her,  she  respected  the  secrecy. 

It  was  later  than  ordinary,  on  this  particular  evening,  when  Mrs. 
Durant  returned  home.  Her  daughter  met  her  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  her  manner  which  excited  her 
mother's  attention  ;  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  affectionate  :  the 
truth  was,  she  had  painful  news  to  communicate  ;  but  the  first 
glance  at  her  mother's  agitated  countenance  led  her  to  suspect  that 
she  was  no  stranger  to  it. 

'So  you  have  seen  Richard,  then?'  asked  Elizabeth,  in  this 
belief. 

'  Good  heavens  !  no  !'  exclaimed  her  mother  ;  '  but  what  do 
you  know  of  him  ?' 

'  He  has  been  here,'  returned  she. 

'  Thank  God  !'  said  Mrs.  Durant  ;  '  then  he  is  not  in  gaol  !  But 
quick,  tell  me  all  !' 

'  He  came,'  replied  Elizabeth,  scarcely  repressing  her  tears,  '  to 
ask  relief  from  us.  He  has  been  ill,  and  looks  miserably  poor.' 

'  Oh  !  my  unhappy  boy  !'  exclaimed  his  mother  ;  '  where  is  he, 
for  I  will  go  to  him  !'  and  she  again  threw  on  her  cloak. 

'  That  is  impossible,'  said  Elizabeth,  rising  to  detain  her,  '  for  I 
do  not  know  where  he  is,  nor  yet  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  present  distress  ;  but  of  its  reality  I  cannot  doubt.  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  him,  for  sickness  and  poverty  have  sorely 
changed  him  !' 

More  than  the  enduring  strength  of  Mrs.  Durant's  old  affection 
had  returned. 

'  He  will  not  fail  in  duty  to  me  now,'  said  she,  '  for  they  to 
whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same  love  much  ;  we  shall  be  happier 
than  we  have  ever  been  !' 
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And  night  and  day  she  had  no  thought  but  how  she  might 
benefit  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Richard  again  made  his  appearance,  for 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty — to  the  want  of  bread,  and  even  the 
shelter  of  a  roof.  He  dared  not,  he  said,  ask  for  employment,  lest 
it  should  lead  to  questions  that  would  occasion  his  detection.  It 
was  equally  dangerous  for  him  to  be  seen  frequently  at  the  home 
of  his  mother  and  sister;  they  had  taken  no  means  tc  conceal 
themselves  from  public  knowledge,  and  with  them,  therefore  he 
was  in  danger.  He  bewailed  his  fate  with  the  most  abject  spirit, 
and  called  upon  his  mother  to  devise  aid  for  him.  No  means  of 
saving  him  suggested  itself  to  her,  but  the  removing  from  their 
present  lodgings,  assuming  for  themselves  a  false  name,  and  taking 
Richard  to  live  with  them. 

They  removed,  accordingly,  to  a  small  house  at  Holloway,  and 
Elizabeth  excused  the  removal  to  her  friends,  the  Franklins,  on 
the  plea  of  her  mother's  health  and  comfort.  Mrs.  Durant  and 
her  son  assumed  the  everyday  name  of  Jones ;  he  personating,  as 
formerly,  the  character  of  an  elderly  man. 

It  required  more  than  Elizabeth's  former  efforts  to  earn  what 
was  additionally  needful  for  the  maintenance  of  a  third  person ; 
but  as  her  brother  professed  himself  grateful,  and  willing  in  any 
way  to  assist  her.  she  never  complained.  Richard  could  not  help 
her  in  her  own  peculiar  and  delicate  art ;  but  one  thing  he  could 
do,  he  could  carry  her  weekly  work  home  to  Horobin's,  and  thus 
save  her  time  and  fatigue,  now  that  they  lived  farther  from  the 
city. 

She  received  her  wages  monthly,  and  at  the  month's  end  she 
herself  went  to  receive  a  larger  sum  than  ordinary,  for  she  had 
worked  more  industriously.  What  was  her  inexpressible  chagrin, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  her  messenger  had  received  it  that  very 
morning  !  She  concealed  her  feelings,  and,  filled  with  the  most 
uneasy  suspicion,  returned  home.  Richard  made  no  attempt  to 
deny  it :  he  was  pressed,  he  said,  by  one  single  debt;  he  feared _  a 
prison ;  and,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  he  could  not  resist 
thus  applying  it. 

Elizabeth  worked  harder  than  ever;  her  mother  was  out  of 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  poor  girl  thought,  if  she  could  only 
raise  ten  pounds,  and  send  her  to  the  sea-side  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  it  might  be  the  means  of  restoring  her.  Never  were  arti- 
ficial flowers  made  so  assiduously  before ;  she  even  vainly  attempted 
to  instruct  her  brother  in  cutting  the  forms  of  leaves  and  petals,  so 
that  she  might  realise  her  little  scheme  before  the  year  was  too 
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late.  Richard  took  in  her  flowers  now  twice  a  week,  for  they 
were  in  great  demand  ;  and  as  this  first  pleasure  seemed  about  to 
be  realised,  she  even  fancied  herself  happy. 

When  the  month  was  nearly  completed,  she  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Netley.  It  was  now  long  since  she  had  seen  him, 
or  any  of  her  Richmond  friends,  for  all  London  lay  between  them ; 
and  friends  so  situated  soon  find  that  it  is  as  easy  to  visit  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  county  as  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great  city.  Mr. 
Netley  looked  angry  as  he  entered  the  little  parlour  in  which 
Elizabeth  sat  at  work,  and  in  which  Richard  also  lay  half  asleep 
on  a  sofa. 

'  Oh  !',  said  he,  entering,  and  then  drawing  back,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Richard,  who,  at  once  wide  awake,  walked  out  of  the 
house. 

Elizabeth  rose  from  her  work. 

'Who  is  this  Mr.  Jones?'  asked  Mr.  Netley  abruptly,  without 
any  salutation ;  '  not  a  husband,  I  hope  !' 

'  No,  indeed,  sir,'  replied  Elizabeth,  blushing. 

1  Who,  then,  is  he  ?' 

'He  is,'  replied  she,  'a  relation,  who  has  fallen  into  distress; 
but  why  do  you  inquire  ?' 

'  Why  do  I  inquire,  Miss  Durant !'  answered  Mr.  Netley,  grow- 
ing angry;  'why,  indeed!  because  he  is  a  good-for-nothing 
vagabond  !  You  need  not  make  any  more  flowers  for  Horobin. 
Nay,  never  look  at  me  in  that  way.  I  say,  you  need  not  make 
any  more  flowers  for  Horobin — and  that's  plain  English,  is  it 
not?' 

'  My  dear  sir !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

'  Did  not  Horobin  order  that  that  fellow  Jones  should  not  again 
tome  about  his  place  ?'  asked  the  old  man ;  '  and  yet  you  must 
send  him  there  twice  every  week.  I  did  not  bespeak  Horobin's 
custom  on  those  terms.' 

Elizabeth  heaved  a  deep  sigh — for  she  knew  that  her  brother 
had  again  deceived  her — and  dropped  into  a  chaif.  Mr.  Netley 
sat  down  beside  her. 

'  I  have  a  shrewd  guess,  Miss  'Durant,'  said  he,  '  who  this  Mr. 
Jones  may  be :  he  is  your  brother  !' 

Elizabeth  started,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  He  is  your  brother,'  the  old  gentleman  continued ;  'but  I 
shall  not  betray  you  :  I  think  too  well  of  you  for  that.  But  yoil 
have  done  foolishly — all  women  do  foolishly,  when  their  hearts 
are  concerned — whether  it  be  for  a  lover  or  a  brother  !  But  I  shall 
not  betray  you.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do :  you  must  go 
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home  with  me ;  I  am  come  all  the  way  from  Richmond  on  pur- 
pose.' 

'  I  cannot  leave  my  mother ;  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot !' 
said  Elizabeth. 

'As  you  please,'  returned  he;  'but  this  I  can  tell  you — you 
have  done  your  last  work  for  Horobin.  You'll  have  a  dismissal 
to-day.  Jones  was  there  last  night.  So  you  never  heard  of  it  ?' 

Elizabeth  looked  greatly  dismayed,  and  said  that  she  had  not. 
At  that  moment  the  postman's  knock  was  heard,  and  she  received 
the  letter  from  Horobin. 

'  You  ought  to  have  had  more  sense  than  to  have  run  yourself 
into  this  dilemma,'  said  Mr.  Netley,  as  Elizabeth  dropped  the 
letter  from  her  hand.  '  But  you  must  decide ;  for  let  me  tell  you, 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  suspects  Jones  to  be  your  brother ; 
and  if  the  idea  once  gets  to  Sharpie  and  Sir  Thomas,  the  Bow 
Street  fellows  will  be  upon  him  instantly.' 

Elizabeth  proposed  to  call  her  mother ;  and,  as  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  this,  it  was  done ;  she  obtaining,  however,  a  promise 
from  him  that  her  mother  should  know  nothing  of  the  injury 
Richard  had  done  her;  'for,'  said  she,  'there  will  be  sorrow 
enough  without  this  being  added.' 

On  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Netley's  suspicion  respecting  the 
person  of  Jones,  Mrs.  Durant  made  up  her  mind  to  instant  flight 
with  her  son  ;  and,  in  order  that  her  daughter  might  not  be  with- 
out a  home  and  protectors,  she  insisted  upon  her  accepting  Mr. 
Netley's  offer,  in  the  firm  belief  that  she  possessed  the  means  of 
providing  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  herself.  The  business 
was  soon  settled,  and  Mr.  Netley  gave  Elizabeth  till  evening  to 
make  preparations  for  her  removal,  at  which  time  he  promised  to 
return  for  her. 

Mrs.  Durant  shed  tears,  and  embraced  her  daughter  tenderly  at 
parting. 

'  God  bless  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  shall  often  think  of  you — you 
have  been  a  good  girl !' 

The  five  pounds  which  Elizabeth  had  earned  and  put  by,  she 
now  prayed  her  mother  to  accept :  but  this  she  would  not  do. 

'  No,  child,'  said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  put  it  out  of  my 
sight — I  never  thought  to  have  been  thus  affected  ! — put  it  by ; 
and  keep  this  brooch  for  my  sake !'  taking  out  the  one  she  was 
wearing.  '  It  will  not  be  an  unlucky  gift  to  you,  though  it  has  a 
pin  in  it ;  but  I  have  lost  my  best  ring,  or  that  should  have  been 
yours  instead.  Now,  Heaven  bless  you !  there  is  no  knowing 
what  may  happen  before  we  meet  again,' 
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Before  Mr.  Netley  made  his  appearance,  Mrs.  Durant  had  re- 
gained her  wonted  composure  ;  but  it  was  with  a  long  and  earnest 
gaze  that  she  watched  the  hackney-coach  which  contained  Mr. 
Netley  and  her  daughter  drive  away  from  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
REAPING — continued. 

WE  must  now  advance  two  years  in  our  story,  and  we  shall  find 
Elizabeth  Durant,  patient  and  industrious  as  we  left  her,  pursuing 
her  humble  vocation  still ;  for,  through  Mr.  Netley's  interference, 
she  had  long  been  restored  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Horobin. 
She  was  now  six-and-tvventy,  and,  for  anything  she  could  discover, 
a  life  of  labour  lay  before  her.  It  would  have  touched  any  kind 
heart  that  had  not  known  her  history,  to  have  seen  one  like  her, 
capable  of  every  enjoyment  of  intellect  and  taste,  yet  bound  down 
by  the  severity  of  her  circumstances  to  the  most  incessant  occupa- 
tion. Few  pleasures — such,  at  least,  as  the  wealthy  and  the  gay  call 
pleasure — was  she  able  to  enjoy,  for  she  had  neither  time  nor  money 
to  spend.  But  there  was  the  almost  daily  intercourse  with  her  kind 
friends,  the  Franklins,  for  she  had  a  lodging  near  them  ;  there  was 
the  pleasant  evening  and  Sunday  stroll  in  the  park  at  Richmond, 
and  on  the  terrace,  and  occasionally  a  sail  on  the  Thames ;  kind 
letters,  too,  from  dear  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  who  never  could 
forsake  her,  and  that  internal  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed, both  to  God  and  man,  which  is  the  sure  reward  of  right 
doing.  This  was  the  bright  side  of  her  life  ;  but  there  was  a  dark 
side  also.  Her  mother  had  assured  her,  at  parting,  that  she  would 
write  often.  It  was  more  than  Elizabeth  expected;  but  she  hoped, 
at  all  events,  to  have  continued  knowledge  of  her  residence  and  of 
her  circumstances,  that,  if  need  were,  she  might  administer  aid  or 
comfort.  She  had  received  but  two  letters,  and  those  within  the 
first  six  months  after  their  separation.  The  first  was  dated  from 
Greenwich,  and  was  short,  but  not  unsatisfactory  :  it  spoke  of  her 
improved  health,  and  assured  her  of  her  comfort ;  it  .stated,  also, 
that  Richard  had  never  failed  in  his  duty. 

The  second  letter  was  written  five  months  afterwards  ;  it  was 
dated,  but  the  address  had  been  so  carefully  crossed  and  scored 
over,  that  Elizabeth  could  not  make  it  out.  This  was  of  itself  a 
painful  circumstance ;  there  was  something  to  conceal :  it  said 
nothing  also  of  '  comfort,'  or  of  '  Richard's  dutiful  behaviour ;' 
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and  excused  long  silence  by  complaints  of  '  ill-health  and  want  of 
spirits.'  There  was  everything  in  the  letter  to  excite  uneasiness,  if 
not  alarm.  After  that  time,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  was  received 
either  from  Richard  or  her  mother.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great 
gulf  of  London  had  swallowed  them  up;  and  Elizabeth  experienced 
anxiety  little  inferior  to  that  of  her  mother,  when  first  seeking  after 
her  son. 

Month  after  month  went  on  till  two  years  had  elapsed.  At  that 
time  Elizabeth  received  an  order  to  make  some  flowers  for  a  noble 
lady  in  one  of  the  fashionable  squares,  and  was  desired  to  go  in 
person,  that  she  might  receive  a  quantity  of  hot-house  flowers, 
which  she  was  to  imitate.  In  returning,  fearing  lest  the  flowers 
should  be  injured,  she  called  a  coach  from  a  stand  in  Oxford 
Street.  No  waterman  was  at  hand  to  open  the  door,  and  the 
driver  dismounted  for  that  purpose;  their  eyes  met— a  pang 
thrilled  through  her  heart,  for  the  man  surely  was  her  brother  ! — 
muffled  up  and  disguised  ;  but  through  poverty,  degradation,  and 
traces  of  low  vice,  she  recognised  the  countenance  only  too  well. 
She  could  scarcely  articulate  her  directions,  and  fixed,  without 
questioning  him,  her  eyes  inquiringly  on  his  face :  he  only  returned 
an  unpleasant  wink,  and  then  mounted  his  box,  leaving  her  in  the 
most  painful  suspense. 

Could  it  indeed  be  Richard  ?  If  so,  how  hopelessly  fallen ! 
And  her  mother  —  what  might  not  be  her  fate  in  this  horribly 
downward  course!  She  felt  almost  inclined  to  stop  the  coach 
and  question  him  by  the  way ;  but  an  undefined  fear  crept  over 
her — a  dread  both  of  him,  and  of  what  she  might  have  to  learn. 
She  remembered,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  she  had 
ordered  him  to  drive  to  Mr.  Netley's ;  and  when  there,  without 
venturing  another  glance  on  the  countenance  so  painfully  interest- 
ing, she  begged  him  to  wait  till  she  fetched  him  the  fare  from 
within,  intending  hastily  to  consult  with  her  friends,  to  whom  all 
her  anxieties  were  known.  No  sooner,  however,  was  she  within 
doors,  than  he  mounted  the  box  and  drove  off  without  his  fare. 
That  was  alone  confirmation. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Netley  had  heard  the  circumstance,  he  went  to 
London  to  speak  with  the  driver,  for  Elizabeth  had  taken  the 
number.  The  coach,  however,  was  not  upon  the  stand,  nor  could 
the  other  hackney-coachmen  give  any  information  respecting  him : 
he  had  not  been  many  days  among  them,  and  came,  they  be- 
lieved, from  the  stand  near  Vauxhall  Bridge.  That  was  all  they 
knew.  The  proprietor  of  the  coach  knew  nothing  more.  The 
man  went  by  the  name  of  Walker ;  but  where  he  lived,  or  what 
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was  his  character,  he  knew  not :  so  that  he  got  his  coach-hire, 
that  was  all  his  concern.  Mr.  Netley  said  he  would  wait  till  the 
coach  came  in,  even  if  it  were  past  midnight.  It  was  brought  in 
about  eleven  o'clock  by  another  person,  who  had  been  employed, 
he  said,  by  Walker  for  that  purpose,  and  that  Walker  would  not 
take  the  coach  again.  Richard,  then,  was  providing  against  in- 
quiries ;  and  Mr.  Netley  could  only  return  with  this  unsatisfactory 
information. 

One  fact,  however,  was  ascertained — Richard  was  now  the 
driver  of  a  hackney-coach. 

'  God  help  us  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant — squalidly  dressed,  and 
with  a  haggard  countenance,  as  Richard,  on  this  very  night,  was 
brought  to  his  home  in  Whitechapel,  miserably  drunk,  and  laid 
on  his  bed  by  two  of  his  pot-companions — '  Heaven  help  us ! 
What  a  beast  he  makes  of  himself!'  added  she,  when  they  were 
left  alone.  '  I  need  not  have  cooked  him  this  nice  chop,  had  I 
known  that  he  would  have  come  home  thus,  after  all  his  promises.' 
And  Mrs.  Durant  took  up  the  covered  dish  from  the  fire,  and 
began  deliberately  to  remove  the  supper-table,  which  she  had 
spread  for  his  coming.  '  It  is  no  use  my  sitting  down  to  eat,  for 
I  could  not  touch  a  morsel  now  !  Heaven  help  me !'  and  she  wept. 

The  drunken  man  lay  in  heavy  sleep,  almost  like  death,  upon 
the  low  bedstead  in  the  room,  and  his  mother,  after  she  had  given 
way  to  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  took  his  hat  from  the  floor,  where 
it  had  been  dropped,  brushed  it  neatly,  placed  it  on  the  table, 
then  proceeded  to  take  off  his  shoes  and  loosen  his  cravat — 
heaving  bitter  sighs  the  while,  upbraiding  him,  and  bewailing 
herself;  for  she  was  not  speaking  before  witnesses.  When  this 
was  done,  and  his  head  laid,  as  she  thought,  easily  on  the  pillow, 
she  left  him  with  his  clothes  on,  and  went  to  her  own  comfort- 
less bed. 

Although  Mr.  Netley  was  prevented,  by  Richard's  caution,  from 
discovering  him  at  that  time,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  quest. 
To  him,  an  idle  man,  who,  nevertheless,  liked  to  be  busy,  any 
occupation  was  a  blessing ;  and,  estimating  the  high  principle  and 
industry  of  Elizabeth  Durant  as  he  did,  he  was  the  most  zealous 
of  champions  in  her  cause.  It  became  a  habit,  therefore,  with 
the  good  old  man  to  go  to  town  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
merely  to  make  silent  observations  on  the  drivers  of  hackney- 
coaches  ;  not  doubting  but  if  Richard  remained  among  them  he 
would  sooner  or  later  be  discovered. 

One  day  Mr.  Netley  was  walking  leisurely  up  Bridge  Street, 
BJackfriars,  looking,  as  usual,  at  the  stand  of  coaches..  One  par- 
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ticular  driver,  in  a  long  drab  coat,  heavily  caped,  was  rubbing  the 
tarnished  door-handle  of  an  ill-conditioned  coach,  when  a  tall 
elderly  woman,  meanly  dressed  and  meagre-looking,  crossed  off 
the  pavement,  where  she  had  been  standing  some  time,  and 
slowly  went  up  to  him.  She  spoke  to  him ;  he  still  rubbed  the 
door-handle,  without  regarding  her,  and  then  went  to  the  other 
side,  where  she  followed  him.  Mr.  Netley  also  crossed  the  street 
at  the  same  time.  The  woman  continued  to  speak  earnestly,  but 
in  a  low  voice,  to  which  the  man  replied  by  a  few  positive  words, 
pushing  her  from  him  at  the  same  time.  The  woman  became 
more  urgent,  and  the  man  more  angry,  and,  at  length,  dragging 
down  his  whip  from  the  coach-box,  he  seemed  to  menace  her  with 
the  handle. 

'  Who  is  that  fellow  ?'  asked  Mr.  Netley  from  a  waterman  who 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Bride  Lane,  and  was  looking  on. 

'  The  greatest  reprobate  on  the  stand,  sir,'  replied  he. 

'  And  the  woman  ?'  asked  Mr.  Netley. 

'  His  mother,  sir,  I  take  it,'  replied  the  waterman ;  '  they  often 
quarrels.  She  has  a  sort  of  annuity  that  he  can't  get  hold  of—- 
that's what  they  quarrels  about  mostly.' 

'What  is  his  name?'  asked  Mr.  Netley;  but  the  waterman's 
answer  was  not  heard,  for  Mr.  Netley  beheld  a  sight  which  roused 
his  indignation,  and  arrested  his  entire  attention.  The  hackney- 
coach  driver  struck  his  mother ;  a  crowd  rushed  up,  crying  shame 
upon  him ;  the  woman  tried  to  avoid  the  blows,  but  the  man  was 
transported  by  rage,  and  the  more  the  spectators  exclaimed 
against  him,  the  more  violent  he  became.  There  was  no  street- 
police  in  London  in  those  days,  and,  before  a  constable  was  sum- 
moned, the  poor  woman  was  down  upon  the  pavement,  and,  as 
Mr.  Netley  himself  witnessed,  was  even  kicked  by  her  brutal  son, 
and  taken  up  insensible.  The  general  feeling  is  seldom  wrong. 
A  sentiment  of  execration  was  uttered  by  the  whole  crowd  upon 
the  inhuman  wretch,  who  now  endeavoured  to  shake  himself  loose 
of  the  angry  populace  that  was  closing  upon  him.  The  spectacle, 
however,  of  the  body,  bleeding  and  insensible,  seemed  to  restore 
him  to  his  senses ;  and  he  began  to  mutter  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended so  much,  but  that  her  temper  was  beyond  mortal  endur- 
ance. The  public  indignation  would  not  admit  his  excuses — a 
constable  was  at  hand,  and,  by  order  of  all  the  bystanders,  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  hurried  away  to  Guildhall,  where  the  city 
magistrate  was  then  sitting,  attended  by  a  large  crowd,  who  sup- 
ported the  ill-used  and  still  insensible  woman,  as  evidence  against 
her  son ;  and  followed  by  many  respectable  witnesses,  among 
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whom  was  Mr.  Netley,  all  impatient  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offender. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  placed  before  the  magistrate  that  she 
recovered  her  senses  ;  and  then,  although  unable  to  move,  she  re- 
fused to  complain  of,  or  even  to  admit,  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  her 
son.  The  utmost  astonishment  filled  the  court,  and,  at  first,  she 
was  thought  to  be  raving;  but  she  was  firm  in  her  assertion, 
begging  earnestly  to  be  removed  :  she  was  ill,  she  said,  very  ill,  as 
they  might  see,  and  she  had  fallen  by  accident.  The  prisoner  she 
admitted  to  be  her  son,  and  that  he  had  been  angry  •  that  they 
had  had  a  quarrel  in  the  morning,  but  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
striking  her.  In  vain  witnesses  pressed  forward,  angry  at  her  per- 
tinacity, to  bear  testimony  to  the  ill-treatment  and  blows  which 
they  had  witnessed.  They  were  mistaken,  she  declared ;  he  never 
struck  her  when  she  was  down  ;  and  that  she  had  fallen  in  trying 
to  disengage  herself  from  the  crowd. 

The  indiscriminating  many,  who  had  followed  her  to  Guildhall, 
impatient  to  avenge  her  cause,  now  turned  their  anger  upon  her, 
believing  her  to  be  drunk ;  but  those  who  understood  human 
nature  saw  affection,  strong  as  instinct:  the  miserable  mother 
would  not  criminate  her  son  ;  and  they,  if  they  blamed,  pitied  her 
at  the  same  time.  The  son  stood  dogged  and  sullen,  turning,  by 
his  hardened  demeanour,  all  hearts  against  him.  But  since  the 
injured  party  would  not  criminate  him,  he  was  dismissed,  yet 
not  without  a  severe  reprimand.  A  reprimand  was  also  given 
to  the  unhappy  mother ;  but  she  did  not  hear  it.  The  physical 
pain,  which  she  had  endured  without  complaint  whilst  her  son 
appeared  in  danger,  now  overcame  her  fortitude,  and  she  sank 
back  in  the  witness-box  insensible.  In  that  state  she  was  carried 
to  the  hospital. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  history  which  Mr.  Netley  related  to 
Elizabeth.  There  was  no  doubt  who  the  parties  were ;  the  name 
also  was  given  as  Walker.  Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Netley 
obtained  an  order  for  his  friend,  Miss  Browne — for  it  was  consi- 
dered needful  to  conceal  her  name — to  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital.  The  surgeon  said  he  would  allow  no  one  to  see  the 
patient  in  question,  for  she  was  in  extreme  danger ;  but  at  length, 
won  by  Elizabeth's  earnest  entreaties  and  tears,  he  yielded  so  far 
as  to  allow  her  a  distant  view  of  the  patient  in  bed.  What  a 
doleful  thing  it  was  to  look  along  that  line  of  hospital  beds, 
each  containing  its  unhappy  and  suffering  tenant !  How  much 
more  doleful  to  discover  among  those  tenants  a  heart-broken 
mother  !  It  was  not  easy  to  recognise  the  countenance,  pale  and 
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haggard,  with  sunken,  closed  eyes  and  grey  and  matted  hair ;  yet 
the  recognition  was  made. 

Elizabeth  took  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital, 
that  she  might  be  near.  Fever  had  seized  on  the  patient,  and  the 
surgeon  gave  but  slight  hopes  of  her  recovery.  Elizabeth  could 
only  be  admitted  for  a  short  time  to  the  hospital  each  day,  and 
was  only  allowed  a  distant  glance.  It  was  too  little  for  her  affec- 
tion. Female  nurses  were  in  the  room,  and  from  their  hands  her 
mother  received  aid;  she  could  do  more  for  her  than  any  of 
these,  and,  with  tears,  she  besought  the  benevolent  surgeon  to 
accept  her  as  hospital-nurse,  that  she  might  be  present,  day  and 
night,  by  her  mother's  bed.  The  good  man  was  moved  ;  he  had 
witnessed  all  kind  of  physical  suffering,  and  was  callous  to  it ;  but 
this  devotion  of  filial  love  affected  him,  and  he  gave  his  consent, 
on  one  condition  only,  that  she  should  wear  a  common  dress  and 
linen  cap,  and  be  no  way  remarkable  to  the  eye  of  the  patient : 
and  also  that  she  should  not  make  herself  known  to  her  mother, 
without  his  permission. 

Elizabeth  bound  her  long  dark  hair  up  tightly  under  a  linen  cap, 
assumed  the  most  humble  of  garbs,  and  with  a  patience  and  tender- 
ness that  never  was  surpassed,  waited  by  the  bed  of  her  mother. 
The  fever  was  high,  delirium  came  on,  and  the  frantic  words 
of  the  poor  sufferer  were  heart-rending ;  now  appeals  to  her  son, 
now  terrors  of  his  detection  and  disgrace ;  and  then  cries  for 
mercy,  as  if  she  imagined  some  scene  of  violence.  Fortunately 
nobody  took  notice  of  her  ravings ;  there  were  too  many  scenes 
of  suffering  constantly  occurring  within  those  walls,  for  individual 
cases  to  attract  attention.  Elizabeth  never  left  her  mother's  bed- 
side ;  and  at  length,  by  such  tender,  incessant  care  as  hospital 
patients  rarely  receive,  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 
worst  was  over,  and,  if  the  patient  could  be  kept  perfectly  tranquil, 
her  recovery  might  be  looked  for. 

A  month  afterwards,  Mrs.  Durant,  who  was  now  removed  into 
a  convalescent  ward,  was  waiting  anxiously  for  an  answer  to  a 
letter  which  she  had  the  day  before  written  to  her  daughter 
at  Richmond,  informing  her  of  her  sad  state  in  the  hospital ;  and, 
without  mentioning  her  son  in  the  remotest  manner,  begging  that 
she  would  come  and  see  her,  when  Elizabeth,  in  her  usual 
walking-dress,  entered  the  room. 

'  I  knew  you  would  come  !'  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  and 
bursting  into  tears,  thinking  instantly  how  different  was  the  ready 
duty  of  her  daughter  to  the  unkindness  of  her  son,  Elizabeth 
kissed  her,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
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'  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  find  me  here  !'  said  the  poor  lady, 
looking  sadly  into  her  daughter's  face.  '  I  thought  to  have  spared 
you,  or  anyone,  the  knowledge  of  my  being  here ;  but  this  solitude 
— this  dismal  place — and  something  of  suffering  beside,  have 
broken  my  spirit.  I  could  not  live  without  feeling  that  I  was 
loved — and  I  knew  you  would  not  fail  me.' 

Both  mother  and  daughter  wept. 

'  You  are  surprised,'  continued  she,  after  a  pause,  '  to  find  me 
here.  But  do  not  ask  me  the  cause ;  ask  nothing  from  me ;  only 
let  me  see  you  sometimes  ;  I  want  a  kind  face  to  look  at  You 
would  have  come  before,  I  am  sure,  if  you  had  known  what  I  have 
suffered.' 

'  Dearest  mother,'  returned  Elizabeth,  in  a  calm  voice,  '  I  have 
been  with  you  before.  I  was  with  you  through  your  worst  suffer- 
ing. I  was  your  nurse,  whom  you  thanked  so  gratefully.' 

Mrs.  Durant  put  her  hand  into  her  daughter's  without  speaking ; 
for  the  deepest  emotion  does  not  leave  the  power  of  fluent  speech. 
And  now  all  the  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  that  most  tender 
of  nurses  was  perfectly  understood. 

In  a  few  seconds,  thoughts  which  might  have  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  a  life  passed  through  her  mind,  and,  falling  on  her 
daughter's  neck,  she  kissed  her,  and  wept  tears  of  self  condemna- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION. 

IF  Richard  inquired  after  the  health  of  his  mother,  during  her 
abode  in  the  hospital,  the  knowledge  of  such  inquiry  never  reached 
her  ;  and  she  felt  this  supposed  neglect  as  only  another  instance  of 
unkindness.  But  she  never  complained  of  him.  If  she  had  not 
decreased  in  affection  towards  him,  she  at  least  had  learned  to 
rest  upon  the  duty  and  love  of  her  daughter. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  she  had  been  removed  to  Elizabeth's 
lodgings  at  Richmond,  when  a  young  man  of  remarkably  prepos- 
sessing appearance  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  them.  He 
was  a  stranger  both  to  mother  and  daughter,  and  declined  to  give 
his  name.  His  manners  were  mild  and  gentlemanly.  At  length 
he  said,  Mr,  Anthony  Sharpie  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Richard 
Durant  had  not  perished  in  the  fire  at  Stanton-Combe.  Mrs. 
Durant  grew  pale  as  death ;  but  the  stranger  noticed  it  no  further 
than  by  speaking  in  a  tone  yet  more  gentle. 

*  He  was  sorry,'  he  said,  '  to  state  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
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his  apprehension,  under  the  name  of  Walker,  the  driver  of  a 
hackney-coach. ' 

Elizabeth  handed  a  glass  of  water  to  her  mother,  who  she  feared 
might  faint,  and  apologised  to  the  stranger,  on  the  plea  of  her 
mother's  late  suffering. 

'  I  am  influenced,'  said  their  unknown  friend,  when  Mrs.  Durant 
again  seemed  able  to  hear  what  further  he  had  to  say,  '  by  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  towards  you,  and  even  towards  this  un- 
happy young  man  ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  have  had  repeated, 
interviews  with  him.' 

'  Pray,  my  dear  sir,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Durant,  '  where  is  my  un- 
fortunate son  ?' 

*  He  has  sailed  this  very  morning  from  Gravesend  for  Calcutta* 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  mother  in  reply. 

'  I  think  I  have  done  right,'  pursued  the  stranger ;  '  the  most 
remorseless  pursuit  would  have  dragged  him  from  any  concealment 
in  this  country.  I  had  the  means  of  knowing  every  step  which  the 
opposite  party  took.  I  was  the  only  person  who  could  save  him. 

I  have  done  it.     I  paid  his  passage,  and  he  has  gone  from  England 
well  provided  for ;  and  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his 
character,  and  regaining,  in  some  measure,  his  station  in  society. 
Let  me  know  that  I  have  done  right.' 

The  silent  tears  of  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  were  his  answer. 
'  But  may  we  not  know  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  obliged  ?' 
asked  Elizabeth,  as  the  stranger  took  up  his  hat,  about  to  depart. 
'  I  doubt  the  favourable  effect  of  my  name,'  said  he,  half  smiling ; 

I 1  am  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Durant ;  permit  me  to  hope  that  I 
have  not  forfeited  your  friendship.' 


PART  II.— ALICE  FRANKLIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  CLOUD    BY   THE   FIRESIDE. 

HERE  were  many  great  dinner-parties  and  costly  enter- 
tainments in  London  on  the  evening  of  a  certain  i8th  of 
October ;  not  that  it  was  any  public  festivity,  but  there 
is  not  a  day  throughout  the  year  in  which,  in  London 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and,  besides  the  grand  and  expensive,  there 
were  others  of  a  very  different  character,  in  which  the  five  or  the 
ten  shillings,  that  were  to  provide  the  little  entertainment  for  the 
two  or  three  dear  friends,  had  been  spared  with  difficulty  out  of  the 
month's  or  week's  allowance.  To  our  minds  nothing  can  be  more 
affecting  than  these  little  sacrifices  to  friendship  and  affection. 

Let  us  then  see,  on  this  afternoon  of  the  i8th  of  October, 
Elizabeth  Durant  enter  the  humble  lodgings  of  herself  and  her 
mother,  at  Richmond,  with  the  small  basket  of  purchases  which 
were  to  serve  for  the  entertainment  of  three  friends. 

'  I  would  not  invite  people  at  all,'  said  her  mother,  who  was 
sitting  in  her  large  chair  by  the  fire,  '  if  I  could  not  entertain  them 
handsomely.' 

'  Nor  would  I,'  replied  Elizabeth ;  '  nor  do  I,  except  Alice  and 
her  mother,  and  Mr.  Netley ;  they  know  us  so  well  that  I  never 
pretend  to  get  anything  out  of  the  way  for  them.  They  would 
fare  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  at  home ;  but  then  there  is  a 
sentiment  of  good  fellowship  which  they  would  feel  if  they  only 
took  bread  and  water  with  us.  I  make  some  little  sacrifice  to 
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entertain  them  thus  simply ;  this  they  know,  and  for  this  reason 
they  always  seem  happy  when  they  come.' 

'  Seem]  repeated  her  mother.  '  Yes,  they  seem  so  out  of  charity. 
I  hate  people  to  be  civil  to  one  out  of  charity !' 

Elizabeth  smiled,  and  went  on  with  her  little  arrangements,  for 
she  was  used  to  her  mothers  infirmity  of  temper,  and  had  great 
forbearance  with  her. 

Poor  Mrs.  Durant,  however,  was  sadly  out  of  sorts  to-day  ;  she 
did  not  long  maintain  silence.  '  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  con- 
tented to  live  as  we  do ;  you,  a  gentlewoman  born  and  bred.  But 
you  never  had  any  spirit !  You  have  done  very  wrong,  Elizabeth 
— very  foolishly  !  You  may  wait  long  enough  before  you  get 
another  such  offer  !' 

Elizabeth  knew  to  what  her  mother  alluded ;  it  was  a  painful 
cause  of  difference  between  them,  and  had  been  so  for  the  last 
three  months. 

'  Dearest  mother,'  returned  Elizabeth,  '  have  you  yet  to  learn 
that  most  commonplace  of  all  truisms,  that  money  alone  cannot 
make  married  life  happy  ?' 

'  It  cannot  be  happy  without  it,'  retorted  her  mother. 

'  I  never  will  so  far  sell  myself  as  to  marry  merely  for  a  home, 
whilst  I  have  the  ability  to  maintain  myself,'  replied  Elizabeth. 

'  By  maintaining  yourself,'  returned  her  mother,  ;  you  are  cut 
off  from  good  society.  A  man  of  condition  would  no  sooner 
think  of  marrying  the  maker  of  artificial  flowers  than  of  marrying 
his  cook — you  have  no  chance  of  that  kind.  Besides  this,  you 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  that  you  are  not  as  young  as  you 
have  been ;  every  additional  year  tells  upon  you  now,  to  which 
you  must  add  the  effect  and  influence  of  narrow  circumstances, 
and  the  anxiety  which  they  necessarily  bring — for  you  cannot,  you 
see,  even  ask  your  friends  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  without  stinting 
yourself  one  way  or  another ;  and  then,  if  you  become  ill  or  infirm, 
what  is  to  become  of  you  ?' 

Elizabeth  sighed. 

'  Yes,'  as  I  was  saying,  continued  her  mother,  '  every  year  will 
add  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs ;  and  then  where  will  be  the  man  with 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  who  will  beg  and  pray,  and  beg  and  pray 
again,  for  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  I  tell  you  what,  Elizabeth,  you 
have  been  a  great  fool !' 

'  How  often,'  said  Elizabeth,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  her  little 
preparations,  must  I  assure  you  that  I  could  not  have  been  even 
tolerably  happy  with  Mr  Tippin  ?  Take  your  own  view  of  the 
case — you  who  reason  so  much  from  the  argument  of  being  a 
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gentlewoman  born.  Here  is  a  man,  coarse  and  vulgar  in  appear- 
ance and  manners,  of  no  education—  a  baker,  who  brought  bread 
to  our  own  door.  Was  he  a  fit  husband  for  me,  though  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  I  was  not  higher  than  he  ?  We  had  both  to 
gain  our  livelihood,  whilst  I  was  subjected  to  many  more  self- 
denials  and  much  more  bitter  experience  of  a  low  estate  than  he, 
because  his  mind,  his  tastes,  his  habits,  were  suited  to  his  own 
class.  You  thought,  as  I  did,  that  he  was  very  unfit  for  my  hus- 
band —  that  his  very  proposal  was  presumptuous.  A  fortnight 
afterwards,  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  the  drawing  of  a  fortu- 
nate lottery  number,  makes  him  the  possessor  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  He  is  then  rich,  is  then  unquestionably,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  my  superior  ;  and  though  I  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge some  degree  of  generosity  and  sincerity  in  his  renewing  his 
suit,  yet,  in  mind  and  manners,  he  remained  the  same  —  I  could 
not  marry  him.' 

'  The  greater  simpleton  you  !'  returned  her  mother.  *  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  !  You  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money  ; 
then  as  to  the  man  himself  —  the  very  possession  of  wealth  refines 
anyone  !' 

'  You  yourself,'  replied  Elizabeth,  '  look  down  on  upstart  trades- 
people —  on  parvenu  gentry.' 

'  All  London  is  made  up  of  parvenu  gentry  !'  said  her  mother. 
'  You'll  die  poor  —  die,  perhaps,  in  a  workhouse  ;  for  what  is  to 
become  of  you  when  you  get  old  and  infirm,  or  blind,  or  when 
flowers  go  out  of  fashion  —  which  they  may  any  day  ?' 

Again  Elizabeth  sighed,  for  she  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
these  things  ;  but  she  had  always  carefully  avoided  talking  on 
painful  anxieties  with  her  mother. 

'  And  then,'  continued  her  mother,  '  if  you  are  so  disinterested 
as  not  to  think  much  for  yourself,  you  might  think  a  little  for  other 
people  —  for  me,  for  instance.  What's  to  become  of  me  if  anything 
should  happen  to  Lady  Thicknisse  ?  —  or  she  may  take  it  into  her 
head  to  stop  my  annuity  ;  she  is  old,  and  wilful,  and  fanciful  — 
she  has  quarrelled,  you  know,  even  with  Sir  Lynam.' 

'Your  annuity  is  safe  as  long  as  she  lives,'  said  Elizabeth  ;  'and 
after  that,'  continued  she,  with  a  tearful  eye,  '  I  have  firm  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  God  that  we  shall  not  want.' 

'  Many  good  people  do  want,  though,'  said  her  mother  ;  '  and 
this  I  know,  that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.     You 
have  flung  away  such  a  chance  as  you  will  not  again  have.' 
'Most  likely  not,'  said  Elizabeth. 
'  Positively  not  !'  returned  her  mother,  provoked  by  her  apparent 
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imperturbability ;  '  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  silly  enough  to 
go  to  Hammersmith  to  see  Mr.  Tippin's  fine  house  there.  I  had 
heard  about  it — you  look  surprised — I  had  heard  about  it,  I  say, 
and  about  something  else  besides,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  if 
I  could.' 

'  Surely,  surely  not !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  fearful  what  her 
mother's  motives  might  have  been. 

'  Don't  alarm  yourself,'  said  her  mother ;  '  I  did  not  see  him, 
at  least,  not  to  speak  to,  but  I  saw  his  house — as  proper  a 
gentleman's  house  as  I  would  wish  to  see — not  an  old,  stately 
mansion,  like  Stanton-Combe,  but  a  handsome  substantial  place,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  fit  for  a  Durant  to  have  married  into.  I  was 
silly  enough  to  give  a  shilling  to  the  housekeeper  to  show  me 
over  it:  it  had  all  been  furnished  new — she  said  the  furniture 
alone  cost  many  thousands ' 

'  Why  did  you  do  so  ?'  asked  Elizabeth,  mortified  and  distressed. 
*  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  he  should  know  what  you  have 
•done !' 

'  Bless  my  life,  child !'  returned  her  mother ;  '  he  is  not  likely  to 
know — he's  married.' 

'  I  was  right,  then,'  said  Elizabeth,  smiling.  '  I  told  you  he 
would  soon  get  over  his  disappointment.' 

'  Married  he  is,'  continued  her  mother,  '  and  to  a  gentlewoman, 
'too — to  a  banker's  daughter  out  of  Leicestershire,  I  think  they 
said — with  ^20,000  expectations.  They  happened  to  arrive  just 
before  I  went  away — in  a  carriage-and-four — and  a  very  pretty 
young  girl  she  is  !  God  forgive  me,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Durant,  with 
a  sigh,  '  I  could  not  help  breaking  one  Of  the  commandments — 
for  I  coveted  her  lot  for  you.' 

'  I  would  rather,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  even  after  all  you  have  told 
toe,  gain  my  daily  bread  by  my  own  fingers,  and  keep  my  firm 
reliance  on  Providence,  than  have  married  Mr.  Tippin  with  all  his 
wealth.  Marriage  is  the  most  holy  of  God's  ordinances,  and  we 
sin  when  we  marry  without  love.  I  did  not  refuse  him,  I  assure 
you,  without  having  deeply  weighed  the  matter,  and  I  felt  that  I 
dared  not  marry  him — feeling  towards  him,  and  thinking  of  him, 
as  I  did.' 

'  As  I  have  told  you  scores  of  times,'  argued  her  mother,  '  you 
don't  understand  these  things ;  children  would  have  been  a  bond 
of  love  between  you ;  love  would  have  slid  into  your  heart  you 
know  not  how !' 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head  as  if  in  doubt — but  smiled  neverthe- 
less. She  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  with  her  little  arrangements, 
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and  then,  when  all  was  ready,  sat  down  to  her  work  till  the  arrival 
of  her  guests.  In  the  meantime  her  mother  had  been  still  think- 
ing on  topics  akin  to  the  old  subject,  and  no  sooner  was  her 
daughter  seated  than  she  resumed  the  conversation.  'And  I 
must  say,'  said  she,  still  continuing  the  same  train  of  thought, 
'that  Philip  has  behaved  very  shamefully  to  you,  and  yet  you 
never  seem  to  feel  it  as  you  ought  to  do.'  This,  too,  was  a  subject 
of  difference  between  Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  and  was  even 
more  painful  to  her  than  the  former. 

'What  right  had  I,'  asked  Elizabeth,  'to  resent  Philip's  conduct? 
Heaven  knows  how  much  we  have  to  thank  him  for ;  and  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  how  much  he  has  suffered  on  our  account.' 

'  And  he  knows,'  argued  Mrs.  Durant,  '  how  much  we  have  all 
suffered  from  his  father — we  have  been  made  homeless,  penniless 
— we  have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  through  the  tyranny  of  his 
father ;  and  he,  who  professes  to  see  things  so  differently,  ought 
to  have  made  us  some  amends.' 

'  Amends  !'  repeated  Elizabeth.  '  But,  my  dear  mother — you 
take  a  partial  view  of  so  many  things — you  forget  so  much  of  the 
past.  I  was  but  a  mere  child  when  all  the  first  troubles  began  at 
Stanton-Combe,  but  I  think  Sir  Thomas  Durant  had  no  hand  in 
them.  That  he  profited  by  our  misfortunes  I  grant — but  if  he 
had  not,  some  one  else,  it  is  probable,  would ;  and  even  in  that 
case  he  was  counteracted  by  Richard ;  Richard  left  the  place  a 
heap  of  ruins.' 

'  And  he  did  right !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Durant,  warmly. 

'We  think  differently  on  so  many  subjects,'  said  Elizabeth, 
sorrowfully — '  why  do  we  continually  talk  of  them  ?  If  we  studi- 
ously endeavoured  to  create  a  difference  between  us,  we  could  not 
do  otherwise.' 

'I  want  to  create  no  difference  between  us,'  returned  her 
mother ;  '  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  aggravated  when  I  think  of 
these  things,  and  see  how  little  spirit  you  show !  Then  as  to  what 
Philip  Durant  has  done  for  us,'  continued  she,  pertinaciously 
cLnging  to  these  painful  thoughts,  'he  has  taken  Richard  from 
me — made  an  exile  of  him  for  life ;  and  whether  he  lives  or  dies 
is  more  than  I  know.' 

And  here  we  are  bound  to  mention  that  Richard,  on  arriving  in 
Calcutta,  had  broken  off  all  communication  with  his  mother. 
Philip  Durant,  however,  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and,  having 
friends  in  the  East  India  Company,  procured'  him  various  offers  of 
employment,  all  of  which  he  had  persistently  rejected.  He  gained 
in  Bengal  a  precarious  livelihood  by  tiger-hunting ;  an  occupation 
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which  became  his  ruling  passion.  He  might  even  have  left  a  name 
as  an  intrepid  tiger-hunter,  had  not  his  life  been  cut  short  by  a 
tigress,  suddenly  springing  upon  him  from  a  thicket,  as  he  rested 
on  the  edge  of  a  jungle.  His  fate,  however,  was  never  revealed 
to  his  mother. 

'  So  long  as  I  thought  Philip  intended  to  take  the  place  of  son  to 
me,'  continued  Mrs.  Durant,  '  and  to  provide  for  you,  by  marrying 
you,  I  was  satisfied;  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  had  no  such  intention; 
and  with  all  his  coming  here,  and  his  professions,  he  never  had — 
and  that  provokes  me.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  that  you  never  had  taken  up  the  idea 
of  Philip  marrying  me.  I  have  told  you  all  along,  that  neither  he 
nor  I  had  a  thought  of  the  kind.  He  has  been  my  best,  my 
kindest  friend — more  to  me  than  a  brother — and  such,  I  hope,  he 
will  always  remain;  but  he  was  too  honourable  a  man  to  marry  me 
when  he  was  engaged  to  another.' 

'And  what  was  that  other?'  returned  Mrs.  Durant.  CA  girl 
without  a  penny — a  teacher  in  a  school.' 

'A  high-minded,  high-principled  woman — a  gentleman's  daughter 
— and  one  worthy  of  him  in  every  respect,'  interposed  Elizabeth 
with  warmth.  '  Philip  would  have  been  a  dishonourable  man  to 
have  deserted  her  from  any  chivalric  notions  of  honour  towards  us. 
He  has,  as  it  is,  done  more  for  us  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect ; 
besides  which,  you  seem  to  forget  that  he  has  ruined  himself,  at 
least  for  the  present,  with  his  father,  because  he  screened  Richard 
from  his  vengeance.' 

'  The  old  tyrant !'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  between  her  teeth. 

'  For  two  years,'  continued  Elizabeth,  '  he  has  never  seen  his 
father,  who  sternly  rejects  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  ;  and,  con- 
sidering Philip's  remarkable  attachment  to  his  father,  without 
looking  at  it  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  this  is  no  small  punish- 
ment. Poor  Philip  !' — with  a  deep  sigh — '  his  prospects  in  life 
are  not  by  any  means  bright  at  present ;  think  only  of  his  wife  and 
child.' 

'  Well,'  returned  Mrs.  Durant,  '  why  did  he  marry  a  penniless 
woman  without  his  father's  consent?  He  might,  at  all  events, 
have  waited  till  he  had  made  his  peace  with  him.' 

'  Philip's  marriage,  as  you  know,'  said  Elizabeth,  « was  hurried 
on  by  Gertrude's  unhappy  position.  She  was  ill — God  knows,  but 
I  fear  she  may  not  live  many  years.  It  was  not  wise,  perhaps — 
but  then,  consider  :  she  was  a  teacher  in  an  unprosperous  school, 
where  she  had  too  much  to  do,  and  where  she  was  even  stinted  in 
food;  her  health  gave  way;  the  physicians  ordered  her,  as  she 
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valued  her  life,  to  return  to  her  friends;  she  had  no  friend  but  the 
widow  of  her  uncle,  who  had  been  her  guardian,  and  who  had 
married  a  second  husband  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 
The  particulars  of  all  this  I  know  only  in  part ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  Philip,  like  a  kind-hearted,  generous,  uncalculating,  and  un- 
worldly man,  married  her — although,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  was  anything  but  prudent.  They  married,  and  their  circum- 
stances are  not  flattering ;  still  in  each  other  they  are  blessed  as 
human  beings  can  be.  You  yourself,  dearest  mother,  like  Ger- 
trude, and  acknowledge  her  to  be  a  lovely  creature.' 

'  It  has  been  a  most  foolish  piece  of  business  altogether,'  said 
Mrs.  Durant,  who  was  in  too  ill  a  humour  to  concede  anything ; 
'  and  I  hate  secrets  and  mysteries  of  any  kind.  Philip  had  no 
business  to  have  married,  and  that  I  shall  still  continue  to  say.  I 
am  not  pleased  with  him — and  not  even  an  archangel  will  persuade 
me  out  of  my  own  common  sense.' 

Mrs.  Durant  said  what  was  true — nothing  in  this  world  would 
have  reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of  Philip  Durant  having  done 
right  in  marrying  other  than  her  daughter.  It  had  been  the 
favourite  idea  of  the  unhappy  lady  for  many  months  after  her  first 
acquaintance  with  him.  She  had  begun  to  take  more  cheerful 
views  of  life  in  consequence  of  it.  She  had,  times  innumerable, 
built  up  castles  in  the  air  based  on  this  foundation.  Her  very  heart 
had  warmed  to  her  daughter,  less  for  her  many  meek  virtues,  than 
as  the  imagined  wife  of  a  future  great  lawyer,  as  the  mistress  of  a 
future  Stanton-Combe,  which,  like  a  phcenix,  was  to  rise  out  of  its 
ashes. 

Poor  Mrs.  Durant !  she  had  never  told  Elizabeth  one-hundredth 
part  of  her  speculations;  and  thus,  when  the  bridegroom  elect  of 
her  own  heart  married  another,  she  felt  like  one  injured,  and  as  if 
she  had  been  duped.  She  never,  therefore,  spoke  or  thought  of 
this  subject  without  anger. 

In  the  midst  of  these  undesirable  feelings,  the  glass-coach  drove 
up  to  the  door,  containing  the  three  expected  guests. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GOLDEN     PROMISES. 

ALICE  FRANKLIN  and  Elizabeth  Durant  were  dear  friends,  and 
had  been  so  ever  since  they  became  acquainted,  although  of  cha- 
racters very  opposite.  Had  Elizabeth  resembled  Alice,  they 
must  have  clashed  and  severed  long  ago ;  had  Alice  resembled 
Elizabeth,  they  must  have  been  fast  friends  for  life;  as  it  was,  they 
had  not  been  sufficiently  tried,  and  therefore  they  remained 
friends. 

At  eighteen,  Alice  had  been  called  by  her  stern  uncle  Durant 
'  well-grown  and  passingly  handsome.'  The  opinion  of  the  world 
was  that  she  was  beautiful.  Beautiful  she  certainly  was — a  patrician 
style  of  beauty ;  of  a  tall,  slender  gracefulness,  which  resembled  a 
white  lily.  Her  features  were  exquisitely  chiselled ;  her  head 
gracefully  set  on  beautiful  shoulders  ;  her  eyes,  though  not  large, 
were  finely  formed,  and  of  that  clear  dark  gray  colour  which  at 
times,  from  their  extraordinary  brightness,  leaves  the  beholder  un- 
certain of  their  exact  hue ;  her  hair  was  of  the  softest  chestnut- 
brown,  and  was  worn  in  long,  unconfined  ringlets,  in  a  style 
which,  while  it  suited  her  face  and  figure,  is  perhaps  more  pic- 
turesque than  becoming. 

In  character  she  was  a  singular  mixture  of  sentiment  and  cold- 
ness— was  romantic  and  calculating  at  the  same  time.  She  herself 
esteemed  Elizabeth  rather  than  loved  her — she  would  have  loved 
her  more  if  she  had  not  been  morally  so  superior  to  herself. 
Elizabeth  loved  her  rather  than  esteemed  her ;  she  was  aware  of 
her  faults,  but  she  loved  her  as  a  sister  in  spite  of  those  faults. 
Alice  felt  that  if  ever  she  fell  into  adversity,  Elizabeth  would  stand 
by  her,  true  to  death.  Elizabeth  doubted  whether,  if  fortune  and 
the  world  showered  their  smiles  and  favours  on  Alice,  she  would 
not  soon  forsake,  if  not  disown  her.  As  yet,  however,  all  had  been 
an  untroubled  calm,  and  their  friendship  a  happy  sunshiny  day. 
Alice  had  no  other  female  friend,  and  she  opened  her  heart  to 
Elizabeth  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  open  it  to  anyone ; 
she,  in  reality,  professed  more  affection  for  her  than  in  truth  she 
felt,  and  Elizabeth  believed  her,  because  in  every  word  and  deed 
she  herself  was  sincere. 

Alice  Franklin,  whilst  she  appeared  perfectly  natural,  was  one 
of  the  most  artificial  of  human  beings  ;  nobody  knew  but  herself 
how  every  attitude,  every  action,  was  studied  with  reference  to  time 
and  place.,  She  knew  how  to  rise,  to  stand,  to  moye  for  effect,  yet 
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no  one  would  have  suspected  her  of  it ;  for  her  art  was  consum- 
mate— it  never  betrayed  itself.  She  was  besides  possessed  of  much 
natural  talent ;  drew,  danced,  sang,  played — if  not  like  a  master,  at 
least  with  much  skill.  Money,  leisure,  and  ambition,  had  done  for 
her  all  that  could  be  done.  Her  mother  doted  on  her  beyond 
words  ;  she  was,  in  her  eyes,  perfection.  Her  grand-uncle  Netley, 
too,  whilst  he  cherished  for  her  the  warmest  affection,  and  whose 
heiress  she  was  considered,  not  only  by  others,  but  by  himself,  saw, 
however,  deeper  into  the  springs  of  her  character  than  anyone 
else ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  secret  of  her  soul,  she  did  not 
quite  like  him.  His  silent  penetration  wounded  her  self-love  and 
her  pride.  No  third  person,  however,  would  have  suspected  her 
of  any  want  of  affection  towards  him,  nor  outwardly  did  she  fail 
in  duty  or  respect. 

One  other  trait  we  must  give,  and  then  we  will  leave  her  to  act 
and  speak  for  herself.  She  was,  as  we  have  said,  romantic  ;  had 
romantic  notions  and  views  of  life,  which  seemed  almost  at 
variance  with  her  really  cold  and  prudential  heart.  She  was 
superstitious  too  ;  had  great  faith  in  dreams,  presages,  and  omens ; 
and  was  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  singular  passages  and  inci- 
dents occurred,  as  if  to  stagger  one's  sober  judgment  and  perplex 
one's  unbelief. 

Such  a  girl  as  Alice  Franklin  had,  of  course,  many  lovers,  the 
accepted  among  whom  was  Henry  Maitland,  the  son  of  a  rich 
goldsmith  of  the  City.  Henry  Maitland  was  deeply  and  despe- 
rately in  love,  and  had  been  so  for  two  years.  His  family,  who 
were  charmed  with  Alice,  wished  the  marriage  to  take  place  ;  so 
did  both  her  mother  and  Mr.  Netley ;  but  Alice  delayed,  and  still 
delayed.  She  assigned  no  reason  why  she  would  not  marry  yet, 
and  she  had  her  way ;  whilst  good  Mr.  Netley  thought  that  she 
loved  not  truly,  or  she  would  not  thus  tantalise  her  promised  bride- 
groom, and  even  feared  in  his  own  mind  that  the  marriage  never 
would  take  place.  He  did  not  know  why,  but  he  thought  so,  and 
this  idea  made  him  angry  with  her. 

No  sooner  had  Alice  removed  her  glove,  than  Elizabeth  missed 
a  certain  beautiful  ring  from  her  hand,  which  had  been  given  to 
her  by  her  lover  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  which  Elizabeth 
knew  she  made  a  point  of  wearing.  Alice  said  nothing  of  the 
ring,  but  began  to  tell  how  she  had  had  her  fortune  told  that  morn- 
ing by  a  deaf  and  dumb  sybil,  and  that,  according  to  her  report, 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change  in  fortune ;  a  letter  was 
on  its  way  'to  her,  and  she  was  to  darken  somebody's  path  in 
life ;  she  was  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  herself,  and  yet  to 
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be  very  fortunate.  She  said  that  someway  it  had  made  her  low- 
spirited. 

'  Besides  which,'  said  Mr.  Netley,  who  had  been  listening  to  her 
words,  '  she  has  broken  Henry's  ring  to-day.' 

Alice  held  up  her  hand  to  show  the  absence  of  the  ring,  which 
her  friend  had  noticed  already. 

'  It  is  the  second  time,'  said  she,  '  that  it  has  broken.  It  broke 
as  Henry  put  it  on  my  finger  first ;  it  broke  again  this  morning, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  as  I  was  playing  with  it.  One  piece 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  though  I  have  spent  hours  in  the  search,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  It  portends  some  dire  misfortune, 
I  am  sure.' 

All  laughed  at  the  superstitious  girl,  and  declared  that  she  had 
already  experienced  the  misfortune  which  it  foretold  in  the  damage 
of  the  ring  itself. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Durant  began  to  tell  how  she  had  gone  the  day 
before  to  see  the  ex-baker's  house  at  Hammersmith,  and  astonished 
them  with  the  news  of  his  marriage  with  a  banker's  daughter, 
who,  she  said,  with  a  look  of  reproach  at  Elizabeth,  'was  wiser 
than  some  people,  and  who  had  not  thought  herself  too  good  for 
his  wife.' 

'  Only  think,'  continued  the  poor  lady,  who  could  not  rid  herself 
of  the  haunting  idea,  '  how  different  it  would  have  been  if  we,  on 
this  very  evening,  had  been  sitting  in  that  handsomely-furnished 
house — you,  Elizabeth,  the  mistress  of  many  hundreds  a  year,  with 
servants  to  wait  on  you,  and  no  care  or  anxiety  at  all !  I'll  be 
bound  to  say  he  would  have  let  you  launch  out  into  what  expense 
you  liked,  for  he  would  have  looked  up  to  you ;  and  you  might 
have  had  all  your  old  friends  about  you,  for  he  would  have  been 
so  glad  to  get  into  better  society.  What  a  difference  there  would 
then  have  been  !  Ah,  child,'  added  she,  in  a  tone  of  unspeakable 
vexation,  '  you  have  done  very  unwisely  !' 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Netley  thought  that  low  people,  suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  were 
often  most  unmanageable ;  he  did  not  think,  as  he  had  said  before, 
that  had  Elizabeth  married  the  ex-baker,  he  would  have  given  up 
the  reins  to  his  wife.  From  what  he  knew  of  the  man,  he  never 
expected  him  to  run  through  his  money  foolishly ;  he  expected 
that  he  would  become  a  curmudgeon,  who,  ignorant  himself,  and 
naturally  narrow-minded,  would  begrudge  his  children  education, 
and  thus,  to  use  a  common  proverb,  lay  up  rods  in  pickle  for  him- 
self in  his  old  age. 

Alice  and  her  mother  were  warmly  unanimous  in  saying  that 
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the  fifty  thousand  pounds,  could  it  have  been  taken  without  the 
ex-baker,  would  have  been  most  desirable;  but  as  it  was,  they 
would  have  done  like  Elizabeth — would  have  preferred  making 
artificial  flowers  to  have  been  Mrs.  Tippin. 

From  this  subject  the  conversation  turned  on  the  influence  which 
sudden  and  great  wealth  has  on  the  heart  and  character.  Alice, 
like  the  ex-baker,  had  often  tried  her  luck  in  lotteries,  and  all 
agreed  that,  if  faith  were  to  be  put  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  sybil,  she 
too  was  to  be  fortunate  in  the  numbers  she  had  to  draw.  Her 
uncle  said  that  sudden  wealth  was  mostly  a  misfortune,  and  he 
gave  many  instances  to  support  his  opinion. 

'  Yes,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  I  grant  all  you  say  to  be  true  in  those 
particular  instances ;  but  you  have  looked  merely  on  weak  minds, 
cold,  selfish  hearts,  who  were  incapable  of  acting  otherwise ;  but 
can  you  not  imagine  instances  in  which  sudden  and  even  great 
wealth  might  be  possessed  with  humility,  and  used  worthily  ?  Is 
there  no  human  heart,  I  do  not  say  able  to  resist  all  temptation, 
but  in  which  goodness  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  it  at  least 
tolerably  right,  even  under  great  temptation  ?' 

Mr.  Netley  demurred.  '  Suppose  any  one  of  us  now,'  said  he, 
'  were  to  draw  one  of  the  great  prizes  ?' 

'Oh,'  said  Alice,  with  a  glow  which,  if  it  were  not  generous 
emotion,  strongly  resembled  it,  'if  such  were  my  fortune,  how 
happy  would  not  /  make  you  all !  Elizabeth,  you  should  share  it 
with  me — we  would  live  like  second  ladies  of  Llangollen  in  a 
beautiful  cottage  together — you  should  then  never  spend  your  life 
in  making  artificial  flowers  !' 

'But  Mr.  Maitland?'  said  Elizabeth,  smiling.  'One  of  the 
ladies  in  the  cottage  would  have  to  leave  for  a  husband.' 

'  Well,  I  only  wish,'  returned  Alice,  '  that  I  might  be  tried.' 

'  If  gold  does  not  rust,'  said  Mr.  Netley,  gravely,  '  there  is  an 
innate  principle  of  corruption  in  it — it  often  corrupts  its  possessor.' 

'  I  would  gladly  take  the  wealth,'  returned  Alice,  '  without  fear 
of  its  consequences — I  should  like  to  be  tried.' 

'  Elizabeth  has  resisted  it — has  rejected  it,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Alice,  '  I  can  very  well  understand  why  she  rejected 
it  in  that  case ;  if  she  could  have  taken  the  money  without  the 
man,  it  would  have  been  different.  However,  if  my  numbers  are 
lucky,  I'll  take  care  of  Elizabeth,  for  she  deserves  it ;  and  all  that 
Mrs.  Durant  says  is  very  true — it  is,  it  must  be,  a  hopeless  thing 
to  work  for  one's  own  bread.' 

'  I  am  sure,  if  Alice  had  the  means,  she  would  do  all  she  says,' 
remarked  her  mother. 
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'My  life,  however,  is  not  as  hopeless  as  you  think,'  said 
Elizabeth;  'for  though  I,  for  myself,  have  no  expectation  of 
fortune  either  from  one  quarter  or  another,  still  I  possess  that 
which  is  better  than  such  expectation ;  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  God :  He  will  not  let  either  myself  or  my  mother  want.  I 
look  for  no  other  than  a  life  of  labour  for  myself.' 

'I  wish  to  Heaven  I  might  be  your  benefactor,'  said  Alice. 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  the  generosity  of  the  sentiment  gave 
an  almost  angelic  expression  to  her  countenance. 

Never  had  these  two  families  seemed  more  united  than  they 
were  that  evening.  Poor  Mrs.  Durant  herself  forgot  some  of  her 
vexations,  when  she  saw  so  many  kind  faces  beaming  around  her 
in  the  bright  little  room.  She  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  there 
were  some  in  the  great  city  who  would  now  and  then  come  in  and 
drink  a  friendly  and  inexpensive  cup  of  tea  with  them. 

At  eight  o'clock  Alice's  lover,  who  knew  of  their  being  there, 
joined  them ;  and  though  she  told  him  of  the  broken  ring,  and 
repeated  her  belief  in  its  evil  portent,  never  had  she  seemed  kinder 
to  him — never  happier,  nor  gayer. 

'  What  a  bewitching  creature  she  is  !'  said  Mrs.  Durant  to  her 
daughter,  when  the  glass-coach  which  had  brought  them  carried 
them  home  again  at  ten  o'clock,  '  If  you  had  only  been  as  hand- 
some as  she  is,  what  a  lucky  thing  it  would  have  been  !  Her  face 
would  be  her  fortune  without  any  other.  I  protest  she  gets  hand- 
somer every  day,  and  how  fond  poor  Maitland  is  of  her !' 

'  Poor  r  repeated  Elizabeth. 

'  Ay,  poor]  returned  her  mother ;  '  I  always  feel  sorry  for  him — 
he  seems  such  an  excellent  young  man,  and  so  dotingly  fond  of 
her — and  she  has  a  world  cf  pride ;  she  often  treats  him  like  a 
dog.' 

Elizabeth  smiled,  and  said  that  one  day  Mr.  Netley  had  called 
him  Jemmy  Grove,  and  she  '  the  scornful  Barbara  Allen.' 

'But,  bless  me !  what  a  fine  prospect  she  has,'  said  Mrs.  Durant ; 
'I  would  not  wish  anything  better  for  you  than  to  be  a  rich 
tradesman's  wife !' 

'  Leave  off  wishing  for  me,'  said  Elizabeth ;  '  you  only  by  doing 
so  create  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  for  yourself.  Try  to 
be  satisfied  with  me  as  I  am ;  and  let  us  both  endeavour  to  be 
contented,  for  that  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life.' 

'  I  never  was  much  of  a  philosopher,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Purant ; 
'  and  it's,  now  too  late  for  me  to  attempt  ft.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LETTERS   AND  NEWS. 

WE  must  now,  with  our  reader's  permission,  look  backward  a  few 
years,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  Hall  of  Starkey,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Durham. 

After  Mrs.  Durant  fell  into  misfortune,  the  friendship  between 
herself  and  Lady  Thicknisse  began  to  decline,  which  perhaps  was 
natural,  as  Lady  Thicknisse  never  concealed  the  dissatisfaction 
which  she  felt  in  the  conduct  of  her  godson.  The  annuity  which 
she  allowed  Mrs.  Durant  was  paid  quarterly  with  undeviating 
punctuality ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  this,  which  at  first  was 
made  equally  regularly,  was  before  long  discontinued,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remark  from  Lady  Thicknisse,  which  she  wrote  as  a 
postscript  to  one  of  her  sister-in-law's  letters,  'that  seeing  Mrs. 
Durant  could  not  command  franks,  these  acknowledgments  were 
a  needless  cost  of  postage,  particularly  as  Mrs.  Durant  herself 
would  take  care  that  the  London  banker  was  not  remiss  in  his 
payment.' 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Mrs.  Durant  would  have  resented 
such  a  slight,  even  from  Lady  Thicknisse  ;  but  that  time  was  long 
gone  by.  And  though  she  was  offended  and  hurt,  she  let  the 
affront  sleep,  with  the  remark  '  that  beggars  cannot  be  choosers,'  and 
after  that  time  she  received  her  quarterly  payment  without  thanks. 

Intercourse,  however,  with  Starkey  was  not  at  an  end ;  for  good 
Mrs.  Betty,  who  never  before  had  been  a  letter-writer,  took  up  her 
pen  as-  her  stately  sister-in-law  laid  down  hers,  and  availed  herself 
of  a  frank  now  and  then,  or  of  a  private  opportunity,  to  prove  to 
her  well-beloved  god-daughter  that  she  was  not  forgotten. 

Poor  Mrs.  Durant  laughed  contemptuously  when  Mrs.  Betty's 
first  letter  arrived  :  '  For,'  said  she,  '  what  can  she  find  to  write 
about,  when  she  knows  nothing  of  Lady  Thicknisse's  movements  ; 
and  how  in  the  world  will  she  write,  who  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  life  penned  half-a-dozen  letters  !' 

But  Mrs.  Betty  wrote  as  she  talked,  and  while  Elizabeth  read 
her  letters  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  accompanied 
the  words.  Some  people  have  the  gift  of  writing  thus  naturally, 
and  if  one  loves  the  writer,  such  letters  are  doubly  valuable. 

Our  readers  may  probably  remember  what  has  already  been 
stated,  viz.,  that  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  Sir  Samp- 
son, who  left  no  descendants,  the  title,  together  with  the  Hert- 
fordshire estate,  passed  to  the  heir-at-law,  Lynam  Thicknisse, 
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then  a  child — the  rich  property  of  Starkey  itself  still  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Sampson,  from  reasons  which 
for  many  years  remained  a  mystery. 

Sir  Lynam,  as  a  boy,  passed  his  school-holidays  at  Starkey,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  his  college  life  he  and  his  tutor  were  there  also. 
But  by  degrees  the  visits,  which  at  first  had  only  been  a  cause  of 
pleasure  and  pride  to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  became  less 
agreeable.  Sir  Lynam  was  a  dissipated  profligate,  and  so  auda- 
ciously extravagant  in  his  escapades  that  the  poor  lady  came  to  the 
conclusion,  drawn  from  experience  both  of  her  adopted  son  Lynam, 
and  her  godson,  Richard  Durant,  that  the  present  generation  of 
young  men  was  wofully  degenerated  and  incorrigible.  Much,  too, 
as  she  had  protested  and  believed  that  she  loved  Sir  Lynam,  she 
found  that  as  he  grew  older  and  more  hardened  she  cared  very 
little  for  him.  She  dismissed  him,  therefore,  from  Starkey  during 
one  autumn  visit,  assuring  him  that  she  would  not  henceforth 
have  her  repose  disturbed  by  his  riot ;  that,  therefore,  if  he  chose, 
after  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  still  to  shoot  over  the  manor  of 
Starkey,  he  must  locate  himself  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  that  while  she  lived  she  would  remain  mistress  of  her  own 
place,  and  that  after  her  own  fashion. 

Sir  Lynam,  who  had  sufficient  reasons  for  remaining  on  good 
terms  with  the  lady  of  Starkey,  found  this  suggestion  by  no  means 
at  variance  with  his  taste.  He  bought  a  cottage  some  miles  dis- 
tant, which  he  set  about  converting  into  a  little  hunting-lodge ; 
erected  a  kitchen  and  outhouses  the  size  of  the  building  itself, 
and  stables  four  times  as  large  as  all  together ;  laid  out  gardens 
and  shrubberies ;  kept  gardeners,  grooms,  and  servants  of  every 
description  ;  hung  paintings  of  all  the  celebrated  hunters  and 
racers  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  the  walls  of  his  dining-room  ; 
fitted  up  a  handsome  billiard-room,  and  laid  down  a  bowling- 
green  ;  built  a  smoking-house  in  his  garden ;  and,  according  to 
his  taste,  made  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

Nor  were  jolly  companions  wanting.  Some  came  from  Hert- 
fordshire, some  from  London,  and  some  from  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Starkey  itself.  Lady  Thicknisse  by  no  means  admired 
the  mob  of  men,  as  she  called  them,  who  accompanied  Sir  Lynam 
to  Starkey  to  eat  the  shooting  luncheons  to  which  she  invited  him, 
nor  the  excesses  in  which  they  indulged ;  she  told  him  so,  and  he 
promised  not  to  annoy  her  again.  To  promise,  with  many  people, 
is  much  more  easy  than  to  perform,  and  so  it  always  was  with  Sir 
Lynam.  Lady  Thicknisse  was  annoyed  more  and  more ;  she  de- 
clared that  the  peace  of  her  life  was  at  an  end ;  and  at  a  private 
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interview  to  which  she  summoned  Sir  Lynam  informed  him 
solemnly  that  he  never  should  inherit  one  inch  of  the  Starkey 
estate  unless  he  either  reformed  or  removed  himself  and  his 
fellows  from  the  county.  Sir  Lynam  took  alarm,  and  removed 
himself  not  only  from  the  county,  but  from  the  island  itself,  and 
for  seven  years  Starkey  and  Lady  Thictenisse  were  left  in  quiet. 

Shortly,  however,  before  the  time  at  which  our  present  story 
commences  some  restless  demon  sent  Sir  Lynam  back  to  his  old 
hunting-seat,  no  way  improved  either  in  character  or  manners ; 
and  Mrs.  Betty's  letters  of  late  had  been  filled  with  the  mad 
pranks  of  Sir  Lynam,  and  the  misunderstandings  between  him 
and  Lady  Thicknisse. 

'  Strange  indeed  is  it,'  one  of  these  letters  ran,  '  that  Sir  Lynam 
should  go  on  in  this  way,  when  he  has  such  a  frail  hold  on 
Starkey — not  being,  as  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  its  rightful  heir. 
My  sister-in-law  makes  no  longer  any  secret  of  this  singular  affair 
with  me,  and  I  can  now  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of  it  than  I  was 
able  to  do  in  my  last.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Sampson 
everybody  wondered,  as  you  may  remember,  how  it  was  that 
Starkey,  as  well  as  the  Hertfordshire  property,  did  not  go  to  the 
heir-at-law — but  the  reason  was  this.  Lady  Thicknisse,  in  her 
researches  among  the  old  family  papers,  had  found  a  singular 
clause  in  the  will  of  Sir  Sampson's  great-uncle,  Sir  Timothy  Thick- 
nisse, the  first  possessor  of  Starkey,  and  the  amasser  of  the  family 
wealth,  of  which  clause  I  have  obtained  a  copy  from  Mr.  Twisle- 
den.  It  runs  thus  : 

' "  And  furthermore  I  devise,  that  after  the  second  in  descent 
from*  me  the  testator,  the  freehold  of  Starkey,  with  its  mansion, 
commonly  called  Starkey  Hall  or  Starkey,  together  with  all  therein 
contained  of  family  plate,  jewels,  and  other  personal  property  then 
existing,  left  by  me,  together  with  all  farms,  woods,  mines,  fisheries, 
etc,  and  all  rights  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  shall  de- 
scend to  the  then  existing  heir  or  heirs  direct,  male  or  female,  of 
my  sole  sister  Joan,  with  whom  I  had  a  quarrel  during  a  game  of 
cribbage,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  being  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1712,  which  said  Joan,  then  Merivale, 
being  the  wife  of  John  Peter  Merivale,  cordwainer  in  the  city  of 
London,  died  in  indigence  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  London, 
on  or  about  the  2ist  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1736,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  two  daughters.' 

'  The  will,'  continued  Mrs.  Betty,  '  went  on  to  state  many  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  unfortunate  Joan  Merivale,  who,  it  seems, 
had  in  vain  besought  reconciliation,  and  had  even  come  to  Starkey 
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with  her  children  for  that  purpose ;  "  when,"  says  the  will,  "  in  pride 
and  unbrotherly  hardness  of  heart  the  said  testator  closed  the 
door  in  her  face,  for  which,  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
suffered  much  remorse  and  penitence,  especially  when  he  lost  his 
two  eldest  children — the  one  by  fire,  and  the  other  by  water ;  that 
therefore,  as  some  reparation,  he  willed  that  the  two  next  genera- 
tions should  merely  hold  the  property  of  Starkey  in  trust  for  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  said  Joan  Merivale  in  the  third  genera- 
tion ;  and  that  in  case  of  there  being  none  such,  he  the  said  testator 
willed  that  the  said  property  of  Starkey  be  sold  by  public  auction, 
and  the  product  thereof  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  the  building  of  ships-of-war." 

'  Such  being  this  remarkable  clause,'  continued  Mrs.  Betty,  '  it 
is  plain  that  this  property  belongs  not  by  right  to  Sir  Lynam. 
Whether  heirs  of  this  unfortunate  Mrs.  Merivale  exist  now,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  late  Sir  Sampson  being  in  the  second  generation  from 
the  testator,  it,  in  obedience  to  the  will,  went  into  other  hands. 
The  will,  however,  had  been  clearly  forgotten,  and  but  for  the 
researches  of  Lady  Thicknisse  herself,  would  probably  never  have 
been  looked  into  again.  Such  being  the  case,  however,  it  was 
evidently  the  interest  of  Sir  Lynam  to  keep  on  the  most  friendly 
footing  with  Lady  Thicknisse,  who  had  such  a  terrible  secret  in 
her  keeping,  and  who  had  thus  the  means  of  as  completely  disin- 
heriting him  as  if  the  property  were  bond,  fide  her  own,  although 
she  had  not  the  power  of  choosing  her  own  heir ;  this,  of  course, 
being  no  other  than  the  third  in  direct  descent  from  this  unfortu- 
nate Mrs.  Merivale. 

'  Sir  Lynam  does  not  believe  that  Lady  Thicknisse  will  put  in 
force  the  will.  He  cannot  believe  it,  for  he  has  used  no  means  to 
conciliate  her,  and  only  the  last  week  bespoke,  from  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  the  performance  of  a  low-lived  play  in  her  name ; 
and  thus  when  she  drove  out,  by  mere  accident,  she  had  the  un- 
speakable annoyance  of  seeing  great  handbills  on  walls  and  black- 
smiths' shops,  announcing  that  "at  the  special  request  of  Lady 
Thicknisse,  of  Starkey,  the  favourite  play  of  the  Miller  and  his 
Three  Wives  was  to  be  performed."  Nothing  could  equal  her  dis- 
pleasure at  this  audacious  use  of  her  name ;  and  it  has,  I  have  no 
doubt,  been  a  means  of  determining  her  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  old 
Sir  Timothy,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  no  more  than  what 
is  simply  right.  She,  however,  I  hear  from  Mr.  Twisleden,  has 
made  up  her  mind,  and  nothing  you  know  after  that  can  turn  her. 
'  What  her  exact  plans  of  action  in  this  singular  affair  will  be, 
I  know  not  My  opinion  is  that  she  will  not  allow  the  heir  or 
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heirs  of  Mrs.  Merivale  to  know  what  fortune  is  theirs  during  her 
own  lifetime;  and  that  certainly  would  be  the  most  prudent,  as, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  learned  in  such  things,  it  appears  to 
me  that  she  would  be  liable  to  vast  demands  of  back-rents  and 
such  like,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Sampson's  death,  now  five-and- 
thirty  years.  It  is  a  strange  affair,  however,  and  one  which  occu- 
pies almost  all  Mr.  Twisleden's  time. 

'As  I  said  before,'  continued  Mrs.  Betty,  'who  or  what  this 
Joan  Merivale's  descendants  are,  I  know  not;  the  greatest  secrecy  is 
preserved  on  this  subject,  although  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Lady  Thicknisse  has  had  her  eye  upon  them  for  several  years.' 

So  far  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  in  one  of  her  last  letters. 

The  morning  after  the  evening  described  in  a  former  chapter,  we 
must  see  Elizabeth  Durant  and  her  mother  sitting  at  their  break- 
fast-table. 

'  Well,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world  !'  exclaimed 
the  mother. 

'  Most  strangely  extraordinary  !'  returned  Elizabeth,  glancing 
still  at  the  letter  which  she  had  just  read  aloud  to  her  mother. 
'  Most  extraordinary  !' 

'  Dear,  dear !'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  { what  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  born  fortunate  !  I  wish  to  heaven  it  had  happened 
to  you — but  you  are  not  one  of  the  fortunate  sort.' 

Elizabeth  continued  to  peruse  the  letter,  and  her  mother  sipped 
her  coffee  with  a  countenance  of  great  dissatisfaction.  '  You  might 
just  as  well  read  the  letter  aloud,'  said  she ;  '  you  know  how  it 
vexes  me  to  have  anyone  reading  at  meals.' 

Elizabeth  made  no  reply,  but  immediately  read  as  follows : 

'Starkey,  Oct.  10,  18— . 

'  I  put  aside,  my  dear  god-daughter,  a  long  letter  which  I  began 
to  you  some  weeks  ago,  in  order  to  have  an  entire  sheet  for  the 
strange  news  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  and  your  dear  mother. 

'  Of  Sir  Lynam's  late  goings-on  I  need  say  little  more  than  that 
they  have  been  such  as  they  have  been  for  some  years  past ; 
whether,  however,  Lady  Thicknisse  had  any  returnings  of  affection 
towards  him  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  she  took  it  into  her  head  last 
week  to  put  his  regard  to  a  singular  test,  which  itself  originated  in 
a  very  trifling  occurrence. 

'  We  were  all  sitting  together  in  the  library,  Mr.  Twisleden,  she, 
and  I,  when  Jewel — you  remember  Jewel,  her  little  pet  spaniel — 
fell  into  a  fit,  and  seemed  at  the  point  of  death  ;  my  sister-in-law, 
who  is  greatly  attached,  to  the  little  animal,  took  him  in  her  lap, 
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supported  his  head,  and  shed  many  tears  over  him.  In  half-an- 
hour  he  recovered,  licked  her  hand,  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  by 
all  little  means  in  his  power  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  show  his 
affection  for  her.  The  poor  little  creature  had  been  for  long  ac- 
customed to  bring  out  of  a  certain  corner  her  warm  slippers  of  an 
evening,  she  being  troubled  with  cold  feet  towards  night.  This 
evening  he  went  as  usual  to  bring  them,  but  he  crawled  along  with 
a  drooping  head,  and  dim  eyes — it  quite  affected  me ;  but  what 
was  most  singular  and  affecting  of  all  was,  that  he  laid  the  slipper 
down  before  her,  looked  up  in  her  face,  licked  her  hand,  and  then 
died.  His  last  sentiment,  if  you  can  apply  that  word  to  an 
irrational  creature,  was  attachment  to  his  mistress.  We  were  all 
affected  extremely.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Lady  Thicknisse,  after 
some  time,  "  yon  fellow,  Sir  Lynam,  has  not  a  hundredth  part  the 
affection  for  me  of  this  poor  brute ;  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  was  dead — and  yet,'  added  she,  '  I  have  been  like  a  mother  to 
him."  "  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  "  I  think  not  so  ill  of  Sir 
Lynam  as  that."  "  I  wish  I  thought  well  of  him,"  said  she.  "  The 
death  of  this  poor  beast,"  began  she  again,  "has  touched  my 
heart  deeply.  Would  to  God  I  knew  that  Sir  Lynam  loved  me — 
that  I  knew  that  he  even  would  shed  a  tear  for  my  death  !"  "  He 
is  much  attached  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Twisleden — "  more  attached 
than  you  think."  "  Heaven  forbid  !"  returned  she,  "that  I  should 
wrong  anyone — that  I  should  wrong  him,  of  all  men,  for  I  have 
given  him  reason  to  expect  great  things  from  me ;  and  what 
between  my  duty,  and  a  lingering  affection  for  him,  I  am 
neither  easy  in  my  mind  nor  in  my  conscience.  But  I  will  try 
him  once  more,'*  said  she  ;  "  and  if  he  love  me  not,  why  then  I 
will  at  once  seek  for  respect  and  gratitude  from  strangers."  "  I 
knew  what  she  meant  by  these  words  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
scheme  she  would  make  use  of  to  test  Sir  Lynam.  "  You  shall 
ride  over,"  said  she,  "to-morrow  morning.  You  can  look 
grave  enough,"  said  she,  with  a  smile ;  "  look  your  grayest 
and  saddest,  and  say  to  him  that  his  worthy  relative,  Lady  Thick- 
nisse, is  dead." 

'  Mr.  Twisleden  started,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  as  if 
shocked  at  the  idea.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I'll  have  it  done.  _  Eulo- 
gise me  as  much  as  you  will ;  tell  him  of  my  affection  for  him,  and 
that  my  last  words  were  of  him ;  and  if  he  shed  but  one  tear,  may 
God  forgive  me  my  many  sins,  as  I  will  freely  and  fully  forgive 
him  !"  It  was  not  for  me  to  give  my  opinion,  whatever  it  might 
be,  on  this  strange  idea.  You,  who  know  her>  know  also  how  use- 
less opposition  would  have  been  ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Twisleden  said 
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much  against  it,  although  in  the  end  he  was  over-persuaded,  and 
promised  to  do  all  faithfully. 

'  Sir  Lynam  was  at  breakfast  with  three  of  his  friends  the  next 
morning,  when  the  old  lawyer,  with  a  very  grave  countenance,  pre- 
sented himself  before  him. 

' "  How  is  the  old  lady  ?"  asked  Sir  Lynam,  the  moment  he 
entered.  Twisleden  sighed,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Ah  !  how  ?" 
exclaimed  Sir  Lynam,  putting  at  the  same  time  brandy  in  his 
coffee.  "  She's  dead  ! — I'll  bet  you  any  money  she's  dead  !"  ex- 
claimed one  of  his  friends.  "  Starkey's  your  own,  old  boy  !"  said 
another,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
Twisleden,  "  be  silent.  My  business  is  with  Sir  Lynam,  and  with 
him  alone."  "  We  are  all  friends  here,"  said  Sir  Lynam.  "  Sir 
Lynam,  then,"  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  melancholy 
tidings.  Your  worthy  kinswoman,  Lady  Thicknisse,  is  dead." 
"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  the  three  friends,  in  one  voice.  "  You're  a 
rare  old  fellow,"  said  Sir  Lynam,  to  poor  Mr.  Twisleden.  "  And 
her  last  words  were  of  you,"  continued  he.  "  Affectionate,  loving 
words,  which  might  have  wrung  tears  from  a  stone ;  she  loved  you, 
Sir  Lynam — indeed,  Sir  Lynam,  she  loved  you  very  much." 

* "  Pleasant  dreams  to  the  old  girl !"  exclaimed  he,  nothing 
moved ;  and  then,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  in  hot  meat  and  cold, 
beer,  brandy,  and  ale,  "  that  the  messenger,"  as  he  said,  "  of  such 
rare  tidings,  might  eat  and  drink  to  his  heart's  content." 

'  But  Mr.  Twisleden  could  neither  eat  nor  drink — he  declared 
he  never  was  so  hurt  in  all  his  life  before.  "  I  am  in  no  temper 
for  meat  or  wine,"  said  he.  "  That's  no  reason  why  we  should 
fast,"  said  one  of  the  three  friends  ;  so  Sir  Lynam  and  they  all  sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  talk  over  this  great  good  news. 

'  Mr.  Twisleden  ordered,  therefore,  his  servant  and  horses  to  the 
inn,  and  after  an  hour's  rest  he  rode  silently  away.  The  bells  were 
ringing  merrily  as  he  went  out  of  the  village,  and  boys  and  men 
were  piling  up  a  bonfire  before  Sir  Lynam's  gate.  "  What  means 
all  this  rejoicing  ?"  asked  he.  "  Sir  Lynam  has  come  to  a  great 
inheritance." — "  Sir  Lynam  makes  merry  because  old  Lady  Thick- 
nisse is  dead  !"  said  they. 

'  Poor  Mr.  Twisleden  told  us  all  this  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  he 
declared  that  Sir  Lynam's  conduct  made  his  very  heart  ache.  All 
that  evening  he  and  Lady  Thicknisse  spent  together  in  the  library. 
On  the  next  evening  she  sent  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  ordered  in 
the  old  steward,  and  good  Mrs.  Perigord  the  housekeeper,  of  whom 
you  know  we  have  so  high  an  opinion,  and  Mrs.  Wardle  her  woman, 
and  in  presence  of  these,  having  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  them 
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during  her  pleasure,  she  desired  Mr.  Twisleden  to  read  the  will  of 
old  Sir  Timothy,  which  caused  the  greatest  amazement.  Mr. 
Twisleden  made  his  remarks  on  the  will  as  he  went  on;  the  opinioft, 
he  said,  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  day  had  been  taken  on  it — Sir 
Lynam  was  not  the  rightful  heir.  "  The  rightful  heir,"  said  Lady 
Thicknisse,  taking  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  "  is  one  on  whom 
my  eye  has  been  fixed  these  several  years — a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  sole  daughter  of  Thomas  Franklin,  merchant  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  was  son  of  the  second  son  of  the  said  Joan 
Merivale — the  eldest  son  dying  unmarried,  as  did  also  both 
daughters  ;  documents  in  proof  of  which  are  in  my  possession." ' 

'You've  read  enough — you've  read  enough,  child,'  said  Mrs. 
Durant,  interrupting  her  daughter,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion and  annoyance. 

'  Dear  Alice  !'  said  Elizabeth,  '  what  a  most  wonderful  change 
for  her  !  She  looks  born  to  be  the  mistress  of  Starkey.' 

'  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  Durant. 
'  Franklin  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  name  ;  and  so  strange  it 
is  that  they  should  themselves  know  nothing  of  this  family  connec- 
tion. It  must  be  some  other  Franklin.' 

'  No,  there's  no  mistake  at  all,'  returned  Elizabeth.  '  Mrs.  Betty 
goes  on  to  say,  that  it  is  our  own  friend,  Alice,  the  daughter  of  her 
old  friend — but  shall  I  not  finish  the  letter  ?' 

'  No,  no ;  I've  heard  enough,'  said  Mrs.  Durant,  '  and  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  any  more.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MORE  LETTERS  AND  MORE  NEWS. 

AFTER  taking  the  most  kindly  leave  of  Maitland  in  the  glass- 
coach  which  conveyed  them  home,  Mrs.  Franklin  and  her  daughter 
found  the  card  of  Mr.  Twisleden,  and  a  note,  on  the  drawing- 
room  table.  The  servant  said  the  gentleman  who  left  them  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  ladies  at  home ;  the  note  said 
the  same,  but  added  that  Mr.  Twisleden  would  return  again  at  ten 
the  next  morning,  as  his  visit  had  reference  to  very  important  busi- 
ness. It  was  a  mystery  and  an  excitement ;  the  name  of  Twisleden 
was  unknown  to  them,  for  if  they  had  heard  it  mentioned,  in  the 
many  conversations  they  had  had  with  Elizabeth  and  her  mother 
about  Starkey,  it  had  not  fixed  itself  in  their  memories.  '  It  must 
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be  somebody  about  the  broken  ring,'  said  Alice.  '  Or  somebody 
about  the  shares  in  the  water-company,  which  were  entered  in  your 
name,'  said  her  mother.  '  Or  those  shares  in  the  Montgomery- 
shire canal,  which  have  never  yet  paid  any  dividend,'  said  Mr. 
Netley. 

Everybody  speculated,  but  nobody  approached  the  truth.  Eleven 
hours,  however,  soon  slide  on,  even  though  people  may  lie  awake 
half  a  night  in  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  came 
Mr.  Twisleden,  punctual  to  his  engagement. 

People  are  not  very  incredulous  when  they  are  to  be  convinced 
of  their  own  good  fortune,  however  unlocked  for,  or  however 
strange  the  channel  may  be  through  which  it  comes ;  nor  if  a 
handsome  estate  hangs  upon  it,  would  anyone  be  extremely  angry 
at  its  being  made  as  plain  as  daylight  that  their  great-grandfather 
was  a  shoemaker.  Both  Alice  and  her  mother  declared  their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  fact ;  Mr.  Thomas  Franklin,  Alice's  father, 
had  been  mostly  abroad  with  his  merchant-ship ;  he  had  said 
nothing  of  his  grandfather,  but  his  widow  and  his  daughter  were 
quite  convinced  that  it  must  be  as  Mr.  Twisleden  so  obligingly 
asserted.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  thing  to  believe 
oneself  '  heir  to  a  great  fortune.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  very 
strange ;  strange  to  have  been  for  many  years  a  person  of  so  much 
consequence  without  ever  suspecting  it — to  have  been  for  so  many 
years  an  object  of  interest  and  attention  to  a  great  lady  many  miles 
off,  who  all  the  while  held  in  trust  for  one  property  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  a  year !'  So  thought  Alice,  looking  very  serene 
all  the  time,  whilst  Mrs.  Franklin  herself  seemeu  as  if  she  would 
overwhelm  the  old  gentleman  by  her  civilities. 

Mr.  Netley,  who  was  naturally  given  to  calculation  wherever 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  were  concerned,  and  who,  while  his 
niece  looked  through  a  sunshiny  perspective  to  fifteen  thousand  a 
year,  took  on  his  part  a  retrospective  glance  at  five-and-thirty  years  of 
unpaid  income — in  fact,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  Sampson's 
death,  and  hinted,  in  the  politest  manner  possible,  something  to 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Twisleden,  in  spite  of  his  professional  tact, 
looked  momentarily  annoyed,  but  Alice  and  her  mother  unani- 
mously disclaimed  all  such  thought.  They  were  at  this  moment 
too  grateful,  too  much  penetrated  with  universal  charity,  to  dream 
of  making  any  claim  of  such  a  nature ;  they  wondered  at  Mr. 
Netley  with  great  warmth  :  and  he,  good  old  man,  like  a  child  re- 
proved for  its  officiousness,  remained  silent,  thinking  the  while 
that  his  statement  was  correct. 

Alice  Franklin  received  at  once  into  the  very  depth  of  her  soul 
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the  agreeable  and  flattering  consciousness  that  she  was  the  un- 
doubted and  undisputed  heiress  of  Starkey,  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much ;  that  she  was  greater  even  than  the  great  Lady 
Thicknesse  herself;  that  she  could  command  from  this  day  forth 
fifteen  thousand  a  year ;  that  she  was  fit  to  mate  with  an  earl,  and, 
moreover,  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful — all  which  combined 
were  enough  to  turn  a  head  much  wiser,  and  to  warp  a  mind  much 
stronger,  than  Alice  Franklin's. 

Whatever  her  secret  feelings  might  be,  and  however  in  the  end 
all  this  great  good  fortune  might  operate  upon  her  character, 
nothing  could  be  more  graceful  and  becoming  than  her  demeanour 
at  the  present  time.  She  looked  her  loveliest ;  she  looked  like 
one  high-born  and  high-bred — like  one  who,  far  above  the  station 
which  she  had  hitherto  occupied,  would  dignify  that  to  which  she 
was  now  called.  Mr.  Twisleden  felt  captivated  by  her;  whilst, 
had  he  been  an  archangel  descended  direct  from  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  been  made  more  of  than  he  was  by  them  all. 

What,  during  this  while,  were  Alice's  feelings  towards  Henry 
Maitland  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  She  was  not  a  woman  who,  out  of 
the  abundant  warmth  and  generosity  of  her  own  heart,  had  been 
attached  to  her  lover,  not  only  for  his  own  excellence,  but  because 
he  was  so  deeply  devoted  to  her.  Alice  thought  herself  superior 
to  most  women,  and  even  had  she  been  without  expectations  from 
her  uncle  Netley,  she  would  still  have  thought  that  she  honoured 
Maitland  by  promising  him  her  hand  ;  but  now,  she  felt  as  much 
above  him  as  heaven  is  above  earth.  Involuntarily  she  thought  of 
her  broken  ring,  and  then,  in  the  natural  remembrance  of  his 
great  affection  for  her,  she  wished  he  loved  her  less,  because  she 
knew  how  easy  it  would  be  for  herself  to  dissolve  the  bond  between 
them.  Her  uncle,  too,  though  he  said  nothing,  thought  on  the 
same  subject,  and  said  to  himself,  '  I  always  feared  she  would 
never  marry  poor  Maitland !' 

'Alice,  my  love,'  said  her  mother  that  night,  after  they  had 
made  hasty  preparations  to  accompany  Mr.  Twisleden  to  Starkey 
the  next  morning,  '  you  should  leave  a  note  for  Henry ;  he  was 
to  have  gone  with  us,  you  know,  to  the  Opera  to-morrow  night ;  it 
will  be  such  a  surprise  to  him  !  Your  uncle  can  take  the  letter.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him  before  you  had  gone ;  but  then,  you 
know,  he  can  follow  us  to  Starkey.' 

'  Oh  no !'  said  Alice,  coldly  and  proudly,  thinking,  as  it  were,  alou  d. 

'  There  can  be  no  impropriety,'  returned  her  mother.  '  Lady 
Thicknisse  will  like  him,  my  dear.' 

'  Mr.  Maitland  must  wait  my  pleasure,'  said  Alice,  in  an  under- 
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voice,  and  then  sat  down  to  write  a  hasty  note,  which  she  intended 
to  be  kind,  but  which,  after  all,  was  cold. 

'  I  declare,'  said  Mrs.  Franklin,  as  they  drove  along  the  North 
road  the  next  morning,  'you  never  wrote  a  note  to  Elizabeth 
Durant.  Poor  thing !  I  am  afraid  she  will  take  it  unkind,  and  I 
would  not  for  the  world  that  you  should  appear  to  neglect  your 
friends. 

Alice  had  been  thinking  of  the  omission  with  regret  herself : 
'  But  I  really  was  so  occupied  yesterday,'  said  she,  '  I  had  no  time 
for  anything.  Uncle  Netley  will  call  on  her,  I  am  sure ;  he  will 
want  something  to  do  now  we  are  gone.  Poor  Elizabeth  !'  added 
she  with  a  sigh,  thinking  with  a  feeling  akin  to  deep  compassion 
of  her  steadfast  industry. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  Henry  Maitland.  Had  a 
thunderbolt  fallen  on  him,  he  could  not  have  experienced  a  greater 
shock  than  on  receiving  Alice's  note.  It  gave  him  no  pleasure, 
much  as  he  loved  her.  Could  he  himself  have  endowed  her  with 
fifteen  thousand  a  year,  he  would  not  have  envied  the  richest 
monarch  in  Europe.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  rich 
inheritance  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  them  ;  and  all  Mr. 
Netley's  efforts  were  in  vain  to  remove  the  load  of  suspicion  and 
uncertainty  from  his  soul. 

Mr.  Netley  had  intended  to  go  to  Elizabeth  Durant's  so  soon  as 
he  had  made  this  call ;  but  he  remained  for  hours  with  Henry,  and 
then  in  came  Henry's  father,  the  rich  goldsmith.  Very  different, 
indeed,  was  the  effect  of  this  strange  news  on  him.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  take  any  other  than  a  golden  view  of  everything ; 
he  saw  at  once  his  son  as  the  husband  of  Alice,  the  possessor  of 
Starkey,  and  began  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  all  kind  of  schemes 
and  plans  for  endowing  him  worthily.  He  would  make  a  transfer 
of  funded  property  to  him ;  he  would  make  a  deed  of  gift  that 
very  day ;  he  would  liberate  him  from  every  connection  with  trade, 
excepting  in  as  much  as  subsequent  share  of  profits  would  go. 
Mr.  Henry  Maitland  the  elder  was  generosity's  self ;  he  had  always 
liked  Alice ;  he  fairly  adored  her  now,  and  declared  that  he 
would  himself  make  her  the  present  of  such  a  ring  as  would  be 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  heiress  of  Starkey.  The  idea  of  any 
change  of  feeling  on  her  part  never  entered  his  mind. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  infectious  in  a  cheerful  spirit 
Henry  could  not  help  being  influenced  by  his  father,  and  he  began 
to  indulge  in  bright  and  joyous  hopes.  The  two  old  gentlemen, 
therefore,  went  to  the  Opera,  and  he  remained  at  home,  to  pour 
out  all  his  soul  in  a  letter  to  Alice. 
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The  first  news  which  any  of  the  London  friends  had  from 
Starkey  was  in  a  letter  from  Airs.  Betty  to  Elizabeth  Durant ;  it 
was  as  follows: 

'  Starkey,  Oct.  27. 

'  The  first  calm  moments,  my  dear  young  friend,  which  I  can 
command,  I  dedicate  to  you,  in  order  that  you  and  your  good 
mother  may  be  duly  informed  of  the  painful  and  distressing  event 
which  has  just  occurred.  My  sister-in-law  is  dead — died  last 
evening  about  six  o'clock. 

'  But  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  melancholy 
affair,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  that 
has  happened  since  my  last.  In  my  own  mind,  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  trick  that  was  put  on  Sir 
Lynam — it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  like  a  tempting  of  Providence ; 
but  I  did  not  feel  it  my  place  to  interfere,  because  Lady  Thicknisse 
had  always  been  used  to  her  own  ways,  and  took  interference  ill 
from  anyone. 

'She  was  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  that  report  of  her 
death  spread  far  and  wide.  She  had  hoped  that  Sir  Lynam 
would  have  evinced  some  sorrow ;  she  had  a  hankering,  it  is  my 
opinion,  to  be  again  reconciled  with  him,  and  she  wished  to  make 
this  the  occasion  of  it ;  but  however  that  might  be,  she  was  ex- 
tremely wounded  by  his  conduct,  and  got  into  a  very  irritable 
state  of  mind.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  deal  of  necessary  excitement 
about  making  Sir  Timothy's  will  known,  although  as  yet  that  was 
only  done  in  her  own  household ;  and  although  she  had  all  needful 
documents  prepared,  and  at  hand  for  use  whenever  she  might 
determine  upon  taking  these  decided  steps,  yet  still  there  was  a 
deal  to  be  done  at  last ;  and  then,  when  everything  really  was 
ready  for  Mr.  Twisleden  to  set  off  on  his  journey  to  London, 
whether  she  was  timid  or  undecided,  or  whether  she  had  mis- 
givings, I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  the  carriage  was  ordered  out 
four  different  times  before  she  would  finally  consent  to  Mr. 
Twisleden  going.  Poor  lady  !  it  had  been  her  intention  for  many 
years  to  retain  firm  possession  of  the  property  till  her  death ;  she 
was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  give  it  out  of  her  hands  during 
her  lifetime.  It  seemed  even  to  me  at  that  time  a  hazardous  step, 
as  far  as  her  own  interests  went,  although  I  confess  that,  as  a 
question  of  right,  it  was  no  more  than  her  duty.  However,  an  awful 
Providence  was  at  work  in  it  all,  and  whatever  He  does  is  best. 

'  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  Mr. 
Twisleden  set  off  post  to  London  ;  she  sat  up  till  twelve — although 
she  had  prayers,  as  usual,  at  ten,  and  then  went  to  her  room.  At 
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three,  however,  she  rang  her  bell  violently,  and  ordered  an  express 
to  be  prepared  instantly,  to  ride  for  life  and  death  to  London  after 
Mr.  Twisleden,  with  a  letter,  which  she  must  have  written  during 
the  night.  She  breakfasted  at  eight  on  chocolate,  as  usual,  and 
seemed  tolerably  calm ;  but  at  eleven  she  had  a  sudden  apoplectic 
fit,  which  affected  the  whole  of  one  side,  and  deprived  her  of 
speech.  Dr.  Law,  who  was  immediately  summoned,  was  in  the 
utmost  alarm,  and  gave  no  hope  whatever  of  her  life  in  case  of  a 
second  attack,  which  he  apprehended.  Mr.  Vesey  was  sent  for, 
and  administered  the  sacrament,  which,  though  she  was  quite 
speechless,  she  took  with  apparent  comfort,  which  was  an  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  to  me.  Dr.  Law  remained  with  her  during  the 
night.  The  next  day  she  made  signs  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
which  were  given  her.  She  made  inquiries  whether  any  tidings 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Twisleden.  Poor  lady  !  she  had  lost 
all  consciousness  of  time,  and  seemed  greatly  surprised  to  find  he 
had  been  gone,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  few  hours.  She 
seemed  very  restless  and  uneasy,  but  would  communicate  nothing 
either  to  Mr.  Vesey  or  the  physician.  All  her  thoughts  were  of 
Mr.  Twisleden  and  the  express  which  she  had  sent  after  him.  My 
idea  was  that  the  letter,  which  she  had  sent  thus,  was  to  counter 
mand  her  directions  to  Mr.  Twisleden,  and  that  she  was  now 
uneasy  at  having  done  so,  which  idea  seemed  justified  by  what 
followed.  On  the  sixth  day  she  had,  in  part,  recovered  her  speech ; 
and  a  letter  arriving  that  evening  from  Mr.  Twisleden,  she  expressed 
great  eagerness  to  know  its  contents.  I  steadied  her  head  between 
my  hands  to  enable  her  to  read  it.  Mr.  Twisleden  stated  that  his 
mission  had  been  most  successful,  and  that  himself  and  the  young 
heiress  would  be  at  Starkey  in  a  couple  of  days  at  most  after  the 
receipt  of  this.  He  said  nothing  of  the  letter  which  she  had  sent 
express  after  him ;  he  either  had  not  received  it,  or  had  not  acted 
upon  it.  Mr.  Twisleden's  letter  seemed  to  give  her  satisfaction. 
" It  is  right !"  said  she;  "all  right!  I  shall  die  in  peace."  She 
then  ordered  herself  to  be  raised  in  bed,  sent  for  her  house-steward 
and  housekeeper  to  her  bedside,  and  gave  orders  to  them  to  get 
all  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  their  new  mistress.  It  was  a 
very  affecting  thing ;  her  voice  was  unsteady,  and  she  spoke  with 
difficulty,  but  her  mind  was  clear  and  calm;  there  was,  too,  a 
gentleness  and  a  collectedness  in  her  eye,  which  assured  my  mind 
that  she  was  at  peace  with  her  own  conscience. 

' "  Get  all  things  ready,"  said  she  to  her  servants,  "  for  this  is  a 
greater  guest  who  is  now  coming  than  has  ever  been  received  since 
the  days  of  the  late  Sir  Sampson.  I  shall  not  be  long  with  you," 
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said  she.  "I  am  going  to  another  mansion,  which,  I  trust, 
is  also  prepared  for  me.  Your  new  mistress  is  on  the  way ;  she, 
even  now,  approaches  the  door.  The  young  and  the  old  have  very 
different  notions  :  things  will  be  changed  here — with  new  masters 
come  new  manners ;  but,  my  friends,"  said  she,  "  be  as  faithful  to 
your  new  mistress  as  you  have  been  to  me — and  may  God  bless 
you !" 

'There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  us.  The  two  good  old 
servants  kissed  her  hand,  and  wept  like  children.  Nobody,  of 
course,  made  any  reply  to  her ;  and  those  were  her  last  words. 
Two  hours  afterwards  she  had  a  second  attack;  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  next  day  died — yes,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
carriage  drove  into  the  court  which  brought  us  the  new  mistress. 

'  This  has  been,  as  you  may  believe,  a  great  shock  to  me — but 
God's  will  be  done. 

'  October  29. 

'  I  have  been  prevented  finishing  my  letter  by  a  slight  attack  of 
indisposition ;  and  now,  two  days  after  my  former  date,  I  take  up 
my  pen  to  conclude.  My  poor  sister-in-law  is  to  be  interred  next 
Thursday ;  Miss  Franklin,  who  appears  wonderfully  collected  and 
clear-headed  for  so  young  a  person,  has  ordered  the  greatest 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  her  predecessor.  We  hear 
that  Sir  Lynam  has  given  it  out  that  he  shall  appear  as  chief 
mourner — a  piece  of  audacity  which  surprises  me  even  in  him. 
Miss  Franklin — I  cannot  call  her  Alice,  as  I  used  to  do  in  my 
letters  to  you,  for  her  manners  even  to  me,  her  mother's  old  friend 
and  your  godmother,  do  not  encourage  such  familiarity — Miss 
Franklin  seemed  at  first  greatly  shocked  and  affected  by  the  death 
of  my  poor  sister-in-law.  "  It  made  her  arrival  at  Starkey  ill-starred," 
she  said;  nor  will  she  see  the  corpse,  which,  perhaps,  is  only 
natural,  for  the  young  shrink,  as  if  instinctively,  from  death  and 
pain. 

'  It  was  upwards  of  forty  years  since  I  had  seen  her  mother :  we 
were  then  girls  at  school ;  and  afterwards,  as  you  have  heard,  kept 
up  a  young-lady  friendship  and  correspondence,  which  lingered  on 
for  ten  years,  and  then  died  a  natural  death — until  some  little 
revived  by  your  acquaintance  with  her  and  her  daughter  through 
my  means.  I  still  see  some  traces  of  her  early  self,  especially  in 
the  eyes.  She  looks  remarkably  well  for  her  years,  and  is  certainly, 
as  you  say,  very  stout.  Great  changes  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  at 
Starkey,  but  as  yet  nothing  is  said  of  what  kind.  Miss  Franklin,  I 
dare  say,  does  not  at  all  know  yet  what  she  will  do.  I  see 
little  of  her,  as  she  keeps  much  in  her  own  room.  She  is  very 
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handsome,  and  seems  remarkably  well-instructed;  but  there  is 
something  cold  in  her  manners,  which,  in  one  so  young,  does  not 
quite  please  me ;  but,  after  all,  I  find  she  is  not  so  young  as  I  at 
first  supposed  her.  I  fear,  however,  that  she  is  too  calculating  and 
prudential  to  be  very  amiable — but  we  shall  see.  Such  a  mistress 
as  this  will  make  Starkey  far  and  wide  renowned, 

'  My  spirits  are  by  no  means  good  at  this  time.  I  have  many 
fears  and  misgivings,  I  hardly  know  why.  I  fear  changes  of  any 
kind.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  for  the  remainder  of  my  days  I 
covet  rest.  It  would  pain  me  extremely  to  leave  Starkey.  I  was 
born  here ;  I  have  lived  all  my  days  here ;  this  place  seems  a  part 
of  myself;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  like  sundering  mind  and 
body  to  remove  me.  For  upwards  of  forty  years  I  have  slept  in 
one  chamber.  I  am  foolish  as  a  child,  for  the  very  knots  in  the 
boarded  floor,  and  the  very  cracks  in  the  window-panes,  are  to  me 
like  old  friends.  But  God's  will  be  dona  Man  proposes  and  He 
disposes ;  that  has  ever  been  the  ordination  of  things,  and  it  is  best, 
'  Yours  ever,  my  dear  god-daughter, 

'BETTY  THICKNISSE. 

'P.S. — I  should  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Miss  Franklin 
will  respect  the  will  of  her  predecessor ;  for  though,  perhaps,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  she  had  no  right  to  will  any  part,  even  of  her 
own  savings,  still  I  think  what  few  annuities  there  were  she  will 
continue,  though  I  am  distressed  to  find  no  mention  in  the  will  of 
annuities,  not  even  your  dear  mother's ;  and  what  few  legacies  and 
such  like  she  has  bequeathed  to  old  servants,  will  and  ought  to  be 
paid.' 

'  What  changes  will  she  make  ?'  asked  the  alarmed  Mrs.  Durant 
of  her  daughter ;  '  what's  to  become  of  me,  for  the  old  lady  has 
made  no  provision  for  me — and  if  Alice  should  not  continue  the 
annuity  ?' 

'  Surely,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  Alice  will  continue  your  annuity.  She 
knows,  as  well  as  we  do,  how  important  it  is  to  you.' 

'  And  you  remember  her  wish  the  other  night,'  said  Mr.  Netley, 
who  had  entered  unperceived,  and  who  had  heard  Mrs.  Durant's 
last  words.  '  You  remember  how  she  wished  it  might  be  in  her 
power  to  benefit  you.' 

Mr.  Netley  brought  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  this 
'  Immense  Unexpected  Inheritance,'  as  it  was  headed. 

'  Neither  I  nor  Henry  Maitland  have  yet  heard  from  her,'  said 
the  old  gentleman.  '  My  niece  Franklin  wrote  on  their  arrival.  I 
want  Henry  to  go  down  there  next  week,' 
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'  And  you,'  said  Elizabeth,  c  will  not  you  go  too  ?' 

'  No,  no,'  returned  he,  '  I  shall  wait  and  see  how  she  goes  on  ; 

prosperity  tries  people  more  than  adversity ;  and  if  she  don't  please 

me  I  shall  never  go  near  her.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   PATERNAL  SCHEME   FRUSTRATED. 

LONG  before  this  extraordinary  case  of  '  Immense  Unexpected 
Inheritance'  had  been  spread  by  the  newspapers  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  old 
lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Durant ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  he  thought  his  own  thoughts  and  schemed 
his  own  schemes. 

But  before  we  make  known  the  old  lawyer's  speculations,  we 
must  introduce  to  our  readers  his  son  Philip,  in  the  midst  of  his 
little  household. 

Sir  Thomas  and  his  son  were  of  very  opposite  characters,  besides, 
the  former  was  one  of  those  fathers  whose  affection  seems  to  cool 
towards  their  sons  as  they  approach  manhood.  Perhaps  they  fear 
in  them  rivals,  or  perhaps,  having  no  longer  the  same  influence 
and  mastery  over  them  as  when  they  were  boys,  they  regard  them 
as  insurgents,  who,  to  be  controlled,  must  be  kept  under  with 
the  strong  arm  of  power.  However  that  might  be,  Sir  Thomas, 
who  had  doted  on  his  son  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  in  his  youth,  had 
now  to  all  appearance  not  only  cast  him  off,  but  had  closed  his 
heart  against  him ;  whilst  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  son  was 
strong  filial  attachment.  Blind  to  his  father's  faults,  he  certainly 
was  not,  but  his  affection  for  him  was  almost  an  instinctive  pas- 
sion. The  disunion  hung  like  a  cloud  over  his  existence. 

One  of  the  crowning  offences  of  the  son  had  been  the  befriend- 
ing the  incendiary,  Richard  Durant  One  misunderstanding  grew 
upon  another,  and  at  last  widened  to  what  appeared  an  irrecon- 
cilable breach ;  and,  subsequently,  after  several  unhappy  months 
of  discord,  Philip  left  his  father's  house,  determined  to  commence 
his  own  professional  career  untrammelled,  if  possible,  unoffend- 
ingly,  and  take  whatever  opportunities  offered  of  reconciliation. 
Months,  however,  went  on,  and  Sir  Thomas,  offended  by  his  son's 
independence,  which  to  him  looked  like  defiance,  seemed  more 
than  ever  to  set  his  face  against  him. 

Philip  in  the  meantime  married  ;  it  was  the  most  unwise  step  he 
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could  have  taken,  as  Mrs.  Durant  had  said  over  and  over  again, 
for,  whatever  excellent  qualities  the  young  wife  might  possess,  she 
had  neither  fortune  nor  great  connections. 

Philip  Durant  was  not  worldly-wise,  and  in  marrying  he  had 
done  it  either  without  counting  the  consequences  or  in  defiance  of 
them.  Still,  although  he  had  carefully  kept  his  marriage  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  father,  he  had  not  repented  of  it.  Reconciliation 
with  his  father,  it  seemed  to  him,  would  make  his  earthly  felicity 
complete ;  and  the  more  he  caressed  his  own  infant  son,  the  more 
did  his  heart  warm  towards  his  own  parent. 

Gertrude,  Philip's  young  wife,  was  sitting  one  morning  beside 
her  sleeping  child,  when  her  husband  entered  the  room. 

'  You  look  happy,  dearest,'  said  she ;  '  you  must  be  the  bearer 
of  good  news.' 

'  A  note  from  my  father,'  said  he,  '  bids  me  come  to  him  this 
evening;  this  is  the  first  step  he  has  himself  made.  I  cannot  help 
prognosticating  good.' 

'  Ah  !  if  he  will  but  be  kind  to  us — if  he  will  but  let  me  love 
him  !  I  never  knew  my  own  father ;  but  I  could  love  yours  with 

all  the  affection  of  a  daughter ;  and  this  sweet  child '  said  she, 

lifting  the  light  covering  from  his  face  :  '  Is  your  father  fond  of 
children,  Philip  ?» 

Philip  stooped  down  and  kissed  his  boy ;  he  remembered  when 
he  had  been  a  little  child,  and  had  sat  on  his  father's  knee,  and  the 
thought  filled  his  eyes  with  tears. 

'  Sharpie  brought  the  note  to  me,  and  said  that  now  was  the  true 
time  for  reconciliation.  I  never  liked  the  man,  never  believed  him 
my  friend ;  but  my  father  has  not  hitherto  made  any  advances,  and 
I  augur  well  from  this.' 

^Perhaps  he  feels  his  health  decline,'  said  Gertrude.  '  Affection 
which  has  been  cool  in  middle  life  often  revives  with  age  or  in- 
firmity. Oh,  how  happy  we  would  make  your  father,  would  he  but 
let  us  !  I  would  so  patiently  bear  any  ill-humour  from  him ;  I 
would  indulge  all  his  whims  ;  I  would  sing  to  him,  I  would  play  to 
him — you  say  he  is  fond  of  music.  I  would  teach  my  boy  to  love 
him,'  continued  she,  affection  lighting  up  her  whole  being ;  '  I 
would  teach  him  to  soothe  him — to  win  his  very  soul  from  him,  as 
children  only  can  !  How  we  will  all  love  that  dear  old  man,  and 
how  happy  we  will  make  him  !' 

Philip  hastened  to  his  father  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to 
darken. 

Sir  Thomas  sat  in  his  dingy  room,  among  his  old  law-books  and 
papers,  when  his  son  entered. 
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*  We'll  let  bygones  be  bygones,'  said  the  father,  returning  the 
pressure  of  his  son's  hand  somewhat  warmly.  '  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  now  with  regard  to  the  future.' 

Philip  seated  himself,  and  awaited,  not  without  anxiety,  his 
father's  words. 

'  You  have  heard,'  said  he,  '  of  the  inheritance  which  has  so  un- 
expectedly come  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Franklin — to  your  cousin 
Alice  ? 

Philip  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'  You  had  some  little  fancy  for  her  some  years  ago ;  perhaps 
have  so,  even  yet' 

'  Miss  Franklin  is  a  very  handsome  girl,'  remarked  Philip,  no 
little  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  his  father's  words. 

'  That's  cool,'  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  '  but  look  you,  Philip,  it  is  my 
will  and  pleasure  that  you  marry  this  same  Alice  Franklin.' 

'  I  know  what  Starkey  is,'  continued  he,  seeing  his  son  indis- 
posed to  answer.  '  Mrs.  Franklin  will  make  no  objection  to  the 
match ;  you  are  good-looking  enough,  and  on  good  terms  with 
them.  I  can  make  the  match  worth  even  the  attention  of  the  lady 
of  Starkey.' 

'  This  is  what  you  have  to  propose  to  me  ?'  said  Philip. 

'  On  these  conditions,'  returned  the  father,  '  I  will  overlook  the 
past.  You  hesitate  ;  you  are  low  in  the  world,  Philip ;  you  want 
money;  that  shall  matter  nothing,  I  will  provide  for  you  amply.' 

'  I  cannot  comply  with  your  conditions,'  returned  Philip ;  '  I 
cannot  marry  Alice  Franklin. 

'  Cannot !'  repeated  his  father.  '  I  say  you  shall.  Maybe  you 
have  some  foolish  love-affair  in  hand.  This  is  not  the  age  of 
romance,  Philip  ;  everyone  looks  to  himself.  In  a  month's  time 
Alice  Franklin  will  be  beset  with  suitors.  Come  now,  be  wise  : 
you  have  won  both  the  mother  and  daughter  by  all  your  fine  notions 
of  honour  and  integrity ;  your  very  quarrel  with  me,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  made  them  think  all  the  better  of  you.  I  am  getting 
old,  Philip,'  said  he  in  a  milder  voice.  '  I  have  laid  out  plans  for 
my  old  age.  I  will  rebuild  Stanton-Combe — Starkey  is  a  fine 
estate.  There  has  been  disunion  long  enough  between  us.' 

Philip  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  for  his  father's  words  had 
touched  him  deeply. 

'  I  did  not  think,  Philip,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  '  that  you  would 
have  needed  all  this.  I  thought  you  loved  me.' 

'  Alice  is  engaged  to  another,'  at  length  said  he,  glad  to  find  an 
impediment,  and  not  strong  enough  at  that  moment  to  avow  the 
truth  as  regarded  himself 
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'  Engaged,  is  she  ?'  returned  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  sneer.  « The 
Alice  Franklin  of  yesterday  is  not  the  Alice  Franklin  of  to-day ; 
the  heiress  of  Starkey  will  have  other  views  in  marriage  than  the 
heiress  of  old  Netley  of  Ludgate  Hill !  But,'  said  he,  dropping  his 
voice  into  a  whisper  which  had  something  fearful  in  it,  '  perhaps 
the  impediment  lies  in  yourself;  perhaps  the  sister  of  Richard 
Durant ' 

'  No,'  said  Philip ;  '  no  such  engagement  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed,  between  me  and  Elizabeth  Durant.' 

'  Good  !'  returned  his  father.  '  I  believe  you ;  those  words 
have  the  tone  of  truth  in  them  :  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Philip ;  I 
know  how  poor,  how  miserably  poor,  are  the  Durants.  Do  you 
marry  the  heiress  of  Starkey,  and  I  will  take  care  of  them  myself. 
On  my  word — and  I  never  forfeited  my  word — I  will  settle  three 
hundred  a  year  on  mother  and  daughter,  and  all  prosecution  of 
the  son  shall  cease.  Bygones  shall  be  bygones  !' 

Poor  Philip  !  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  fearful  com- 
munion with  himself.  Then  was  the  time,  if  such  a  time  were 
ever  to  come,  in  which  he  was  to  repent  of  his  marriage.  He  saw 
in  quick  mental  vision  things  as  they  might  have  been ;  the  beau- 
tiful Alice  Franklin  as  his  wife,  and  himself  as  the  possessor  both 
of  Starkey  and  Stanton-Combe ;  he  saw  speedy  reconciliation  with 
his  father,  and  ease  and  worldly  prosperity  around  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  what  was  it  ?  a  dreaded  secret  to  be  unfolded — 
his  father's  wrath — his  curse  perhaps,  which  would  strike  him 
down  from  the  verge  of  union  on  which  he  now  stood.  He 
glanced  at  his  father,  and  saw  his  gray  hair  and  his  thin  cheek, 
and  a  tide  of  affection,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  rushed 
over  his  soul  towards  him.  Oh  that  he  might  have  thrown  him- 
self at  his  feet,  have  craved  his  forgiveness,  and  have  annulled  the 
past !  So  reasoned  the  weaker  part  of  his  nature.  Then  he  re- 
membered the  love,  the  beauty,  the  patience,  the  goodness  of 
Gertrude — of  what  she  had  hitherto  been  to  him — of  what  she 
would  yet  be ;  he  thought  of  her  with  her  mild,  angelic  beauty — 
the  mother  of  his  boy ;  he  thought  of  her  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
and  then  he  thought  of  Alice  Franklin  and  Starkey ;  and  his  warm, 
affectionate  heart  clung  to  his  wife. 

'  Father,'  said  Philip,  re-seating  himself,  and  speaking  in  a  clear, 
low  voice,  '  I  am  married ;  I  am  not  only  married,  but  I  am  a 
father.' 

Sir  Thomas  looked  as  if  he  did  not  credit  his  senses. 

'  Yes,'  said  Philip,  '  what  I  tell  you  is  true.  I  am  married.  Be 
a  father  to  us,  to  me,  to  my  wife,  and  my  boy  !  God  in  heaven 
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knows  how  earnestly  I  have  longed  for  reconciliation  with  you, 
and  for  your  blessing  !  Refuse  it  not  to  us.  Let  me  bring  my 
wife  and  child  to  you,  let  us  kneel  down  before  you  and  receive 
your  blessing.  You  are  getting  old,  father ;  let  us  love  you — let 
us  make  your  home  rich  in  love — let  us  gather  about  your  old  age 
affection  and  joy.' 

'  Married,  are  you !'  returned  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  voice  of  con- 
centrated displeasure;  '  I  tell  you,  then,  I  will  not  see  your  wife. 
As  you  have  brewed,  so  you  may  bake.  You  may  starve ;  you  may 
die — you  and  yours,  and  I  will  not  waste  thought  upon  you  !' 

'  Father  !'  exclaimed  Philip. 

'  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  interrupted  Sir  Thomas,  rising, 
and  pale  with  passion ;  '  not  a  word.  Henceforth  you  and  I  have 
nothing  in  common ;'  and  he  left  the  room. 

Philip  sat  he  knew  not  how  long  ;  a  throng  of  agitating  feelings 
rushed  through  his  bosom.  He  knew  his  father  too  well  to  hope 
for  reconciliation  now,  if  at  all ;  yet  never  did  he  covet  it  so  much 
as  then.  Never  had  he  felt  before  how  capable  his  heart  was  of 
affection  towards  his  parent,  and  how  strong  his  affection  really 
was.  The  human  heart  lives  through  a  long  experience  in  but  a 
short  space  of  time.  Philip  Durant  seemed  then  most  emphati- 
cally to  learn  all  that  man  owes  to  man  in  every  relationship  of 
life ;  what  parent  owes  to  child,  what  child  to  parent,  and  what 
husband  and  wife  are  to  each  other.  It  was  a  baptism  of  affection 
and  agony,  which  called  forth  and  strengthened  every  human 
sentiment  in  his  soul. 

The  sound  of  his  father's  heavy  coach  drawing  up  to  the  door 
recalled  him  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   RIVAL   LOVERS. 

As  a  sudden  and  violent  shock  will  at  once  restore  a  drunkard  to 
his  sober  senses,  so  did  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at  Starkey  operate 
on  the  prodigal  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse.  His  first  sentiment,  per- 
haps, was  indignation  at  the  trick  which  had  been  put  upon  him ; 
and  most  desperate  were  the  vows  of  vengeance  he  uttered  upon 
the  originator  of  this  trick,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Twisle- 
den.  To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  however,  this  spirit  of  resent- 
ment died  away  after  the  first  ebullition,  and  then  he  sunk  into 
what  appeared  sullen  quiescence. 
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His  friends  rallied  him,  jeered  him,  tried  to  make  him  think 
lightly  of  what  had  happened,  poured  out  wine  for  him,  laughed 
and  talked ;  but  Sir  Lynam  remained  sad  and  serious.  He  who 
had  never  been  thoughtful  before,  pondered  deeply  now,  and  the 
more  he  thought,  the  more  changed  were  the  views  he  took  of  all 
that  surrounded  him — nay,  even  of  himself;  new  objects  of  am- 
bition, new  desires  were  created  in  him. 

Sir  Lynam,  although  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  prodigal,  was 
no  fool,  nor  was  he  one  infirm  of  purpose;  he  thought  and 
thought,  and  for  three  whole  days,  apart  from  his  friends,  took 
counsel  with  himself  and  determined  his  plans  of  action. 

On  the  day  before  that  fixed  upon  for  the  interment  of  the  late 
Lady  Thicknisse  he  invited  his  friends  to  dine  with  him ;  and  the 
greatest  rejoicing  was  occasioned  among  them  in  consequence, 
for  all  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  overcome  his  vexation,  and 
was  now  about  to  drown  its  memory  in  wine. 

There  never  had  been  a  more  sumptuous  dinner  provided  in 
that  hunting-lodge,  and  at  six  o'clock  Sir  Lynam  sat  down  with 
his  friends,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  instantly  struck  by  the  grave, 
determined  countenance  of  the  host. 

'*  He  is  a  wag,'  said  they ;  '  he  has  some  merry  prank  in  his 
head,  which  is  only  to  come  forth  all  the  brighter  for  this  show  of 
solemnity.' 

Sir  Lynam  ate  with  his  guests  and  pledged  them — but  that 
sparingly,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  everyone  to  be  gay, 
the  dinner  was  as  sad  as  a  funeral  feast 

After  dinner,  when  the  attendants  were  gone,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  friends,  he  thus  addressed  them : 

'  The  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  whom  you  all  knew  is  dead ;  this 
is  his  funeral  dinner.  His  heir  now  stands  among  you,  and  asks 
you  to  pledge  his  memory.'  The  glasses  were  filled,  and  the 
speaker  continued.  'The  late  Sir  Lynam,  like  all  men,  had  no 
doubt  his  virtues,  but  his  faults  and  his  follies  far  outweighed 
them  ;  the  second  Sir  Lynam,  like  a  wise  man,  will  take  warning 
by  the  faults  of  his  predecessor — he  will  retrieve  them,  he  will  be 
his  opposite  !  Gentlemen,  you  all  knew  Sir  Lynam  the  first — 
perhaps  you  liked  him.  He  gambled,  he  drank,  he  spent  freely, 
he  lived  only  for  the  present  hour,  and  so  that  it  was  gay  he 
troubled  himself  no  further.  Gentlemen,  Sir  Lynam  the  first  had 
bad  counsellors,  reckless,  profligate  associates;  they  drank  his 
wine,  they  spent  his  money,  they  made  him  lose  a  goodly  inheri- 
tance. Sir  Lynam  the  second  is  wiser  than  his  predecessor.  He 
will  none  of  these  !  He  will  spare  where  the  other  spent :  he  will 
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drink  water  where  the  other  drank  wine  ;  he  will  go  to  church  where 
the  other  went  to  the  tavern  !  The  friends  of  the  first  Sir  Lynam 
can  be  none  of  his  !  Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  his  memory.' 

The  glasses  were  emptied  in  silence — for  all  were  offended  and 
confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  say;  and  after  a  pause  Sir 
Lynam  again  spoke : 

'  Gentlemen,  the  present  Sir  Lynam  is  no  more  the  past  than 
to-day  is  yesterday.  In  the  name  of  the  late  Sir  Lynam  I  thank 
you  for  your  friendship — my  way  of  life  will  henceforth  be  changed, 
I  need  you  not ;  I  have  taken  counsel  with  myself,  and  I  find  that 
I  need  you  not !  It  is  inhospitable  to  dismiss  a  guest  before  he 
is  ready  to  leave ;  it  is  likewise  a  breach  of  good  manners  for  a 
guest  to  stay  when  the  host  is  weary  of  him.  A  good-night  to  you 
therefore,  gentlemen,  and  a  pleasant  journey,  whenever  you  may 
depart.  For  myself,  I  go  to  Starkey  to-morrow,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Lady  Thicknisse  ;'  and  with  these  words,  and  a 
low  bow,  Sir  Lynam  left  the  room. 

If  there  had  been  profound  silence  during  his  presence,  a 
clamour  of  tongues  succeeded  his  departure.  That  he  was  in 
earnest  admitted  not  of  a  doubt ;  but  how  strange  was  this  con- 
duct !  this  abrupt  dismissal  of  them — how  unlike  himself !  The 
gay,  reckless,  random  Sir  Lynam,  how  was  he  changed !  All  were 
disappointed,  all  were  indignant.  The  butler,  the  valet,  and  many 
another  servant  was  summoned — and  '  Is  Sir  Lynam  mad,  or  is  he 
drunk,  or  is  this  some  trick  of  his  ?'  were  questions  which  assailed 
them  ;  but  the  butler,  the  valet,  and  every  domestic  had  his  grie- 
vance to  complain  of — for  all  had  received  their  discharge.  The 
lodge,  they  said,  was  to  be  shut  up,  and  they  had  a  notion  that 
Sir  Lynam  was  going  to  live  at  the  parson's. 

The  friends  drank  deeply  that  night,  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  future. 

Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  followed  the  hearse  of  his  deceased  rela- 
tive as  chief  mourner,  and  the  day  after  he  besought  permission  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  new  lady  of  Starkey. 

Alice  had  heard  for  years  of  the  wild  Sir  Lynam,  and  knew  of 
his  last  act  of  disregard  and  disrespect  to  her  predecessor ;  great, 
therefore,  was  her  surprise  at  his  appearance  at  the  funeral — greater 
still  at  his  intrusion  on  her  privacy,  as  she  now  felt  his  visit  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  curious  to  see  him;  gathering,  therefore, 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  Mr.  Twisleden,  as  a  sort  of  body- 
guard about  her,  she  allowed  the  late  heir-presumptive  to  present 
himself.  She  had  fancied  him  in  appearance  a  blustering,  red-faced- 
ne'er-do-weel,  disreputable-looking  person,  with  whom  it  was  a  dis- 
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credit  to  be  seen.  How  great,  then,  was  her  surprise  to  find  him  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  with  a  low,  prepossessing  voice,  and 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  melancholy  in  his  countenance,  which, 
together  with  his  mourning-dress,  and  the  air  of  almost  timidity 
with  which  he  approached  her,  as  if  awed  by  her  presence,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  presented 
himself,  sent  a  thrill  of  compassion  to  her  heart. 

Her  imagination  was  excited,  and  her  romantic  feelings  interested. 
This,  then,  was  the  person  into  whose  inheritance  she  had  so  sin- 
gularly stepped — who  had  been  disinherited  by  her !  She  felt 
at  once  as  if  she  had  injured  him ;  she  was  sorry  for  him ;  she 
wished  to  set  him  at  ease,  to  gratify  him  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  interest  him  in  herself,  to  make  him  think  her  not  unworthy  of 
her  fortune ;  she  even  wished  to  gain  some  influence  over  him.  She 
did  not,  in  short,  know  what  exactly  were  her  feelings  regarding 
him ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  never  had  been  more  fascinating. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  made  a  second  call,  and  that  in  the 
evening,  with  many  apologies  for  his  want  of  ceremony.  Alice 
graciously  bade  him  welcome — in  truth,  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 
Sir  Lynam  made  himself  very  agreeable ;  he  had  travelled  much, 
and  interested  Alice  and  her  mother  by  narrating  his  adventures. 
The  display  of  his  accomplishments  piqued  her  into  an  exhibition 
of  her  own.  She  had  already  discovered  that  her  voice  sounded 
its  best  in  the  lofty  drawing-room ;  she  remembered  that  she  was 
mistress  of  Starkey,  that  she  was  beautiful,  that  Sir  Lynam  was 
gazing  on  her  with  eyes  of  unmistakable  admiration;  and  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  sang  with  a  consciousness  of  power 
which  electrified  even  herself. 

Whilst  she  sang,  Henry  Maitland  flashed  across  her  mind,  for 
she  had  chosen  his  favourite  song ;  but  she  dismissed  the  thought, 
for  her  present  object  was  to  gain  influence  over  her  visitor. 

'  All  will  be  right !'  said  the  crafty  Sir  Lynam  to  himself,  as  he 
returned  that  night  to  the  Thicknisse  Arms,  where  two  rooms  were 
reserved  for  his  use.  « I  know  what  I  ara  about  Had  she  been 
as  ugly  as  sin  I  would  have  married  her  !' 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  her  mother,  some  few  weeks  afterwards,  as 
they  were  sitting  together,  '  Sir  Lynam  has  just  now  entered  the 
grounds.  I  bid  you  beware  of  what  you  are  about  with  regard  to 
that  gentleman.  Don't  forget  the  advice  of  the  old  song—"  to  be 
off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new." ' 

Alice  sighed,  and  arranged  her  beautiful  hair  before  a  mirror. 

'  You  must  not  forget,  my  dear  girl,  your  engagement  with  Henry,' 
continued  her  mother. 
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'  I  know  what  I  am  about,'  returned  Alice,  wishing  all  the  while 
in  the  depth  of  her  own  heart  that  she  had  fairly  done  with  the 
old  love,  to  whom  she  was  beginning  to  be  indifferent  Her 
thoughts  were  something  like  this  :  '  I  never  did  thoroughly  love 
him,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  bound  myself  to  him.  How  strange 
it  was  about  the  ring !  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  never  was  to 
have  him.  Poor  fellow  !  I  wish  he  could  only  care  as  little  for 
me  as  I  do  for  him  !'  She  then  thought  of  her  uncle  Netley,  and 
what  he  would  say  if  she  broke  with  Maitland.  She  thought  of 
Elizabeth  Durant,  and  how  she  would  regard  it 

New  circumstances  alter  in  many  cases  our  estimate  not  only  of 
people  and  things,  but  of  right  and  wrong.  It  was  thus  with  Alice. 
She  felt  at  that  moment  almost  indifferent  to  their  opinion — or  '  at 
least,'  thought  she,  '  their  opinion  would  very  little  matter  to  me  in 
the  end.  I  only  wish,  however,  that  poor  Henry  would  transfer 
his  affection  to  Elizabeth.' 

'My  dear,  you  should  write  to  Elizabeth  Durant,'  said  her 
mother,  just  as  if  her  thoughts  had  been  following  the  course  of 
her  daughter's  ;  she  will  take  it  unkind  of  you  to  neglect  her  thus ; 
and  do  tell  her  that  you  will  continue  her  mother's  annuity  during 
her  life.' 

'Yes,  that  I  will,' said  Alice; 'but  don't  you  think  I  should 
make  it  a  hundred  pounds  ?  I  can  so  well  afford  it — and  poor 
Elizabeth !  she  is  so  to  be  pitied  !' 

Mrs.  Franklin  seconded  her  daughter's  suggestion  warmly.  '  I 
am  glad,  my  love  that  you  have  thought  of  it ;  for  though  a  hun- 
dred a  year  is  a  mere  nothing  to  call  an  income,  yet  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  only  had  fifty,  it  is  a  nice  thing.  I  hope  you  will 
write  immediately.' 

'  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  is  here,'  said  a  servant 

'Show  him  into  the  library,'  replied  Alice,  slightly  blushing; 
'  see  that  we  have  a  good  fire,  and  let  us  have  chocolate  in  as  well 
as  coffee.' 

Mrs.  Franklin  wondered  silently  to  herself  why  her  daughter 
ordered  in  chocolate ;  she  did  not  remember,  as  Alice  had  done, 
that  Sir  Lynam  a  few  evenings  before  had  spoken  accidentally  of 
his  preference  for  chocolate. 

'  I  have  got  a  letter  from  my  niece  Franklin,'  said  Mr.  Netley  to 
Henry  Maitland,  a  few  days  after  this ;  '  she  tells  me  what  a  sensa- 
tion her  daughter  is  creating  in  the  neighbourhood  Old  Lady 
Thicknisse  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  forgotten  amongst  them. 
She  tells  me,  too,  what  a  fine  place  Starkey  is,  and  that  Alice  has 
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already  appropriated  a  room  for  me  when  I  visit  her.  She  says  that 
Sir  Lynam  is  mighty  civil  and  agreeable.  Alice  had  fancied  him 
a  sort  of  Bluebeard  monster,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  an  Adonis.  I 
advise  you  to  go  and  look  after  your  affairs  up  in  the  north,  my 
friend,  else  you'll  maybe  lose  your  mistress.' 

Maitland  had  waited  for  permission  from  Alice  to  visit  her.  It 
was  now  three  months  since  she  left,  and  he  had  received  but  one 
letter  from  her,  and  that  was  cold  and  hurried.  She  complained 
of  having  so  much  to  do  and  to  think  of;  and  he,  who  wished  to 
believe  her  true,  who  was  willing  even  to  deceive  himself,  waited 
with  the  humility  of  the  deepest  devotion,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  day  would  come  when  she  might  have  time  to  spare  for  him. 

I  have  not  common  patience  with  you,  Maitland,'  said  Mr. 
Netley,  a  week  later ;  '  you'll  get  no  permission  from  her  to  go  to 
Starkey.  If  she  is  not  worth  looking  after,  why,  give  her  up  at  once  !' 

Maitland  took  the  coach  accordingly,  and  in  somewhat  more 
than  twenty  hours  reached  the  county  of  Durham. 

What  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that  a  worthy,  upright  man  cannot 
build  up  self-confidence  on  the  consciousness  of  his  own  worth 
and  integrity  i  that  he  cannot  feel  that  nobility  of  mind  is  before 
nobility  of  birth,  and  that  a  pure  heart  is  of  more  intrinsic  value 
than  the  richest  rent-roll.  Never  did  human  being  moralise  more 
in  this  strain  than  did  poor  Maitland,  as  he  neared  Starkey.  '  At 
last,'  thought  he,  '  what  does  all  my  philosophising  and  moralising 
signify  ?  I  am  nothing  but  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  who,  though 
he  is  reckoned  rich,  and  most  respectable  in  his  ward,  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  shopkeeper.  What,  then,  am  I  in  comparison 
with  Alice,  the  mistress  of  Starkey,  and  its  fifteen  thousand  a  year  ?' 
It  was  a  humiliating  thought. 

There  was  much  talk  among  the  coach-passengers  about  the 
new  lady  of  Starkey  as  they  approached  her  neighbourhood.  She 
seemed  to  have  excited  the  most  intense  interest,  and  to  have 
created  a  universal  sentiment  in  her  favour.  Her  beauty  and  her 
prepossessing  manners  were  warmly  extolled ;  and  the  liveliest  fear 
was  expressed  with  regard  to  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse's  influence  over 
her. 

'There  is  Starkey  Hall,'  said  an  old  Durham  gentleman  to  his 
neighbour. 

Maitland,  who,  though  so  painfully  interested,  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  beheld,  with  almost  a  sickening  sensation, 
the  grand  old  Hall  of  Starkey.  He  heard  not  the  remarks  of 
those  around  him  ;  he  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes,  and  felt  as  if 
he  were  crushed  into  nothingness. 
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'  Would  to  Heaven,'  thought  he,  '  that  she  were  a  beggar  on  the 
highway — that  she  were  penniless  and  homeless,  that  I  might  then 
prove  the  reality  of  my  affection  for  her  !  Ten  thousand  times 
rather  would  I  take  her  as  the  niece  of  good  old  Netley,  than  as 
the  mistress  of  this  proud  place  !' 

Once  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  presenting  hunself  before  her, 
and  releasing  her  from  her  promise  to  him.  But  then  came  the 
terrible  idea — suppose  she  accepted  his  release ;  and  oh,  how 
blank — how  barren — how  desolate  would  life  be  to  him  without 
her !  He  was  not  heroic  enough — or  rather,  perhaps,  he  was  not 
disinterested  enough — to  risk  his  happiness  on  such  a  throw. 

'  No,'  reasoned  he,  in  that  passionate  self-communion ;  '  faint 
heart  never  deserved  fair  lady  !  I  will  assert  my  right  to  her 
boldly — I  will  win  her  if  I  have  the  power ;  and  when  she  is  mine 
— loving  her  for  her  own  sake  as  I  do — I  will  devote  myself  to 
making  her  life  happy  !' 

That  same  evening,  Alice,  her  mother,  and  Sir  Lynam  were 
together. 

'  And  this,'  said  Sir  Lynam,  leaning  down  over  the  back  of  the 
sofa  on  which  Alice  sat,  and  placing  a  volume  of  topography  open 
before  her ;  '  this  is  the  view  of  my  house  in  Hertfordshire  ;  this  is 
the  south  front — the  avenue,  which  is  here  just  indicated,  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.' 

'  It  is  a  fine  place,'  said  Alice,  turning  the  book  to  her  mother, 
who  was  sitting  beside  her. 

'  The  house  is  larger  than  Starkey,  although  the  estate  is  less.  It 
is  pure  Elizabethan — you  would  greatly  admire  it.' 

'  A  gentleman  is  here,'  said  a  servant,  presenting  a  card  to  his 
mistress. 

'  Mr.  Maitland,'  said  Alice,  in  a  low  voice,  her  countenance 
undergoing  a  change,  and  her  heart  beating,  but  not  with  pleasure. 

'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Maitland  !'  repeated  her  mother,  in  that  low, 
quiet  tone  which  expresses  anything  but  welcome ;  '  but  he  must 
not  be  kept  waiting,  Alice.  Show  him  in,'  said  she  to  the 
servant. 

The  next  moment  Maitland  entered.  To  fly  to  Alice— to  clasp 
her  to  his  heart — was  his  first  impulse  ;  something,  however,  in 
her,  prevented  him  from  doing  more  than  offering  his  hand.  It 
was  a  miserable  meeting  ! 

'  And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Maitland  ?  and  how  are  our  London 
friends?  how  are  my  uncle  and  Elizabeth  Durant ?'  asked  she, 
after  a  moment  of  awkward  silence. 

'  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  sake,'  he  would  have  said,  '  speak  not  to  me 
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of  other  people,  and,  above  all  things,  not  with  that  voice  !'  but  he 
answered  her  inquiries  calmly.  Sir  Lynam  stood  by  her  side,  as  if 
he  had  a  right  to  be  there,  and  though  silent,  stared  at  Maitland 
as  if  he  wondered  what  he  had  come  for ;  and  she,  the  while,  said 
not  one  word  tr>  set  him  at  his  ease — to  make  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  welcome.  Never  may  true  lover  feel  as  poor  Maitland  felt 
then ! 

About  a  week  after  this  time  Elizabeth  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse  : 

'  Starkey,  February  xoth. 

'  MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND, — Nothing  within  the  last  half  century 
has  created  such  a  sensation  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  these 
late  events  at  Starkey. 

'  Miss  Franklin,  no  doubt,  has  written  to  you  of  her  way  of  life 
here,  but  she  is  too  much  occupied  to  be  a  good  correspondent ; 
therefore  I  shall  tell  you  all  which  I  think  can  interest  you,  without 
troubling  myself  as  to  whether  you  have  heard  it  before  or  no. 
Besides  this,  I  think  Miss  Franklin,  as  yet,  knows  not  what  she  is 
about,  or  what  is  going  on  around  her.  She  is  like  a  person  who 
has  suddenly  been  hurried  up  to  a  vast  eminence,  and  is  then  told 
to  look  around  and  comprehend  everything ;  she  is  out  of  breath, 
she  neither  knows  this  nor  that — where  she  is,  nor  whether  she 
stands  upon  firm  ground  or  not.  I  all  this  while  am  like  a  dweller 
on  the  hill-top,  who,  from  long  observation,  and  long  acquaintance 
with  the  land  all  round,  can  say  where  lies  this  point  and  where 
that — on  which  side  lies  a  precipice,  and  where  a  morass — and 
more  than  that,  who  by  looking  merely  on  cloud  or  mist,  or  even 
sunshine  itself,  can  say  what  indicates  fair  weather  and  what  storm. 
Thus  I  look  on  what  is  passing  around  me,  and  without  venturing 
to  do  more  than  whisper  now  and  then  a  warning  word,  think  to 
myself  my  own  thoughts,  and  tremble — not  for  myself,  but  for  one 
so  young,  so  fair,  so  inexperienced,  so  tempted,  and — pardon  me, 
Elizabeth — so  faulty  as  your  friend. 

'  Miss  Franklin  is  a  young  person  to  please,  nay,  to  fascinate,  at 
first  sight :  she  is  the  fashion — nay,  the  very  rage  here,  and  every 
day  adds  to  the  crowd  of  her  worshippers.  All  this,  however,  is 
but  natural ;  for  so  many  are  striving  to  win  her,  from  interested 
motives.  Starkey  never,  even  in  my  brother's  lifetime,  was  so 
much  visited  as  it  is  now.  My  poor  sister-in-law  is  already  forgot 
You  will,  however,  be  pleased  to  know,  that  her  will  in  every 
instance  will  be  literally  fulfilled ;  the  old  servants  have  their  choice 
of  remaining  in  their  situations  or  of  retiring,  and  all  legacies  will 
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be  paid.  Mr.  Twisleden  is  her  counsellor  as  much  as  he  was  that 
of  his  late  mistress ;  it  is  therefore  his  interest  to  advise  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  will,  he  is  himself  so  large  a  legatee.  But  Twisleden 
is  an  honest  and  good  man,  and  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
He  is  as  much  captivated  by  his  new  mistress  as  any  of  the  rest, 
and,  which  no  little  surprises,  and  I  must  say  displeases  me,  Miss 
Franklin,  in  the  absence  of  her  other  worshippers,  allows  herself 
to  seem  flattered  and  gratified  by  the  attentions  of  poor  old 
Twisleden. 

'  I  myself  receive  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  pounds,  which 
together  with  my  own  four  thousand  will  amply  provide  for  me, 
even  if  I  have  to  leave.  As  yet  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  expect 
such  a  thing,  for  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  house  is  large 
enough  for  us  all,  and  that  it  is  Miss  Franklin's  pleasure  that  I 
should  consider  it  as  my  fixed  home. 

'  I  thought  before  she  came  that  Mrs.  Franklin  and  I  should 
spend  much  time  together;  but  forty  years  makes  a  surprising 
difference  in  character.  Mrs.  Franklin,  as  is  quite  natural,  prefers 
her  daughter's  company  to  mine ;  and  it  is  much  better — in  fact,  it 
is  only  right  that  Miss  Franklin  should  always  have  the  counten- 
ance of  her  mother  in  her  really  trying,  although  flattering,  circum- 
stances. 

'You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  singular  conduct  of  Sir 
Lynam ;  he  is  laying  violent  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  heiress. 
Had  he  conducted  himself  in  poor  Lady  Thicknisse's  lifetime  as 
he  does  now,  he  never  would  have  lost  Starkey.  He  is  a  wonder 
even  to  me,  who  know  him  so  well.  To  see  him  now,  one  would 
imagine  he  had  always  been  the  most  regular  liver — the  most  ac- 
complished of  fine  scholars.  Oh,  it  is  absurd  to  me  to  see  him 
turning  over  books  of  elegant  literature,  and  giving  his  sentiments 
on  such  subjects,  and  on  painting  and  the  fine  arts,  as  if  all  his 
days  he  had  been  devoted  to  these  things ;  and  it  is  no  use  my 
saying  anything,  for  both  she  and  her  mother  seem  willing  to  be 
duped.  His  design  I  clearly  enough  understand;  he  is  determined 
to  get  back  Starkey.  Did  I  not,  however,  know  his  real  character 
too  well  to  believe  this  reformation  anything  but  artifice,  a  means 
to  gain  an  end,  I  should  think  favourably  even  of  a  spendthrift  and 
prodigal  who  had  self-command  and  power  of  resolve  sufficient  to 
reform  himself  thus,  but —  However,  Miss  Franklin  will  not  throw 
herself  away  unadvised  :  there  are  too  many  striving  for  the  prize 
to  let  any  one  carry  it  off  easily,  and  Sir  Lynam  is  not  a  popular 
man  in  these  parts. 

'Feb.  20. — So  far  I  had  written,   my  dear  god-daughter,  ten 
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days  ago.  I  now  take  up  my  pen  again,  to  pursue  my  little  narra- 
tive, and,  if  possible,  to  finish  my  letter. 

'  Last  week  a  lover  from  London  made  his  appearance,  Mr. 
Henry  Maitland — he  is  acquainted  with  you,  and  I  had  great 
pleasure  in  talking  of  you  with  him.  This  young  man  was,  of 
course,  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  was  greatly  prepossessed  in 
him  from  the  first  moment ;  and  after-observation  has  interested 
me  still  more.  What  a  difference  between  him  and  Sir  Lynam  ! 
They  both  lodged  at  the  inn  in  the  village,  and  I  must  confess 
that,  while  Mr.  Maitland  stayed,  I  was  not  without  anxiety  as  to 
what  might  take  place  between  the  two ;  but  Sir  Lynam  is  a  late 
riser,  and  I  believe  that,  excepting  here,  they  never  met. 

'  I  am  an  old  woman,  Elizabeth,  and  I  never  thought  I  should, 
at  my  time  of  life,  have  been  as  much  interested  in  any  young 
gentleman  as  I  have  been  in  this  Mr.  Maitland. 

'  Mrs.  Franklin  herself,  in  a  fit  of  unusual  confidence,  told  me 
the  whole  affair.  They  are  ashamed  of  the  son  of  a  London 
tradesman  now,  so  they  want  to  get  rid  of  him :  the  daughter 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  affair  as  the  mother.  These  warmly- 
attached  lovers,  Elizabeth,  are  most  inconvenient  things :  they 
cannot  be  shaken  off  like  a  winter  garment ;  and  now,  after  I  have 
been  consulted  and  counselled  with,  and  they  have  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  make  a  partisan  of  me,  it  has  occasioned  a  coldness 
between  us,  which,  though  I  regret,  I  cannot  prevent,  for  if  people 
will  solicit  my  opinion,  they  must  take  it  as  they  find  it  I  can 
very  well  understand  their  mode  of  reasoning :  this  Mr.  Maitland, 
although  gentlemanly  looking,  and  most  gentlemanly  too  in  his 
manners,  and,  by  their  own  showing,  disconnected  with  trade  in 
consequence  of  this  engagement  with  Miss  Franklin,  still  is  only 
the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  they  are  looking  much  higher  than 
that  now.  He  is,  therefore,  a  most  undesirable  and  inconvenient 
person,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  one  way  or  another.  I  know 
nothing,  however,  of  what  their  views  are  further ;  whether  they 
are  satisfied  with  Sir  Lynam,  or  whether  they  may  be  aspiring 
higher.  I  will  tell  you,  however,  the  style  of  Mrs.  Franklin's 
reasoning,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Maitland.  "  It  never  will  do,"  says 
she,  "  to  have  this  thing  talked  of — we  must  have  an  end  put  to  it 
as  quietly  as  possible — for  otherwise  it  may  be  of  serious  dis- 
advantage to  Alice.  It  is  a  most  awkward  affair,  and  then  old 
Maitland  is  such  a  violent  sort  of  person,  he  will  be  for  prosecuting 
for  breach  of  promise  cf  marriage,  or  some  such  thing,  and  we 
shall  have  Mr.  Henry  and  Sir  Lynam  fighting  a  duel :  and  these 
things,  you  know,  would  get  into  the  newspapers,  and  that  is  such 
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a  thing  !  especially  where  a  young  lady  is  concerned.  I  must  get 
Mr.  Twisleden  to  talk  to  him ;  he  is  a  sensible  person,  and  Mr. 
Maitland  ought  to  be  reasonable."  So  talked  Mrs.  Franklin,  as 
people  talk  who  are  too  weak  to  do  a  wrong  thing  boldly.  Sir 
Lynam  was  with  Miss  Franklin  and  her  mother,  when  poor  Mr. 
Maitland  came  first ;  he  was  with  them  the  next  day  when  he  came 
again ;  the  one  stayed  against  the  other ;  hour  after  hour  went  on, 
callers  came  and  went,  and  yet  the  two  rivals  stayed.  "Miss 
Franklin,"  at  length  said  poor  Maitland,  in  a  tone  of  determination, 
"  I  shall  return  to  London  to-morrow,  but  before  I  go,  I  must 
have  half-an-hour's  conversation  with  you  alone."  Sir  Lynam 
looked  eager,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  himself  refuse  this  for 
her.  "  The  afternoon  is  fine,"  returned  she,  with  an  appearance 
of  great  equanimity,  "  will  you  walk  with  me  on  the  terrace  ?" 

'  The  terrace,  as  you  may  remember,  runs  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  as  this  took  place  in  the  library,  was  exactly  in  view  of 
the  room.  Sir  Lynam  took  his  seat  just  by  one  of  the  windows, 
which  appeared  to  me  a  very  impertinent,  not  to  say  offensive 
thing ; — whilst  I,  who,  I  am  free  to  confess,  was  no  little  interested, 
retired  to  my  own  room,  where,  unseen,  I  might  still  get  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  two. 

'  They  walked  backward  and  forward,  for  some  time  ;  they  were 
in  deep  discourse  and  spoke  low,  although  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  not  without  great  warmth  and  excitement,  on  the  part  of 
Maitland.  In  turning,  I  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  ;  it  was 
flushed,  and  she  looked  both  angry  and  distressed.  Whether  she 
did  not  choose  to  be  so  narrowly  observed  by  Sir  Lynam,  or 
whether  she  was  now  first  aware  that  he  was  observing  them,  and 
she  thus  chose  to  reprove  him,  I  know  not;  but  after  having 
paced  the  terrace  for  some  time,  she  descended  to  a  walk 
which  led  into  the  shrubbery,  and  thus  was  lost  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  house. 

'  The  bell  rang  for  dressing ;  the  bell  rang  for  dinner ;  half-an- 
hour  passed,  then  an  hour;  and  but  for  the  moon,  which  had 
risen  in  the  meantime,  it  must  have  been  quite  dark,  and  Alice  had 
not  yet  returned.  Mrs.  Franklin  came  up  into  my  room,  quite 
alarmed.  "  He  is  such  a  violent  young  man,"  said  she,  "  I  am 
terrified  beyond  words ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  desperate  man 
may  do  !  suppose,  in  his  madness,  he  should  murder  her  !" 

' "  She  has  done  very  wrong,"  said  I,  for  I  had  been  thinking 
over  the  affair,  and  I  was  wrought  up  to  that  pitch  in  which  one 
speaks  out  the  truth  unsparingly ;  "  very  wrong  indeed  has  she 
done,  if  she  has  cast  off  an  old  tried  friend  for  a  hypocrite,  like 
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Sir  Lynam.  She  will  repent  of  it  some  day,  as  sure  as  she  is 
alive  !"  said  I,  warmly.  Mrs.  Franklin  made  me  no  reply,  but 
went  out  of  my  room  with  the  air  of  one  very  much  insulted. 

'  The  next  moment,  as  I  left  my  room,  I  met  Alice  coming  up 
the  great  staircase ;  she  walked  slowly,  her  thick  veil  was  down 
over  her  face,  and  she  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me  in  pass- 
ing. She  excused  herself,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  from  ap- 
pearing at  dinner,  and  Sir  Lynam  took  his  leave. 

'  Everything  that  is  done  nowadays  at  the  hall  is  soon  a  subject 
of  village  notoriety,  and  the  interesting  fact  of  a  handsome  lover 
following  the  heiress  from  London,  and  finding  a  rival  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  who  is  too  well  known  to  be 
beloved,  created,  as  you  may  imagine,  quite  an  excitement 

'The  next  day  Mrs.  Joplin,  the  respectable  landlady  of  the 
Thicknisse  Arms,  came  up  with  a  letter  which  poor  Maitland  had 
intrusted  to  her  care  for  Miss  Franklin ;  and  Perigord,  who  you 
may  remember  is  sister  to  Mrs.  Joplin,  and  who,  like  everybody 
else,  is  very  angry  at  the  encouragement  given  here  to  Sir  Lynam, 
brought  her  up  into  my  room.  The  good  landlady's  heart  was 
brimful  of  sympathy  for  her  unhappy  guest  My  best  way,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  what  happened 
after  Mr.  Maitland  left  the  hall,  as  much  as  may  be  in  her  own 
words. 

'  "  He  did  not  return,"  said  she,  "  last  night  till  after  eleven ; 
he  looked  wretched  and  ill,  and  seemed  like  one  perplexed  and 
bewildered  in  a  miserable  dream ;  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  see 
him,  and  I  determined  to  wait  on  him  myself.  He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  asked  for  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  but  when  he  at- 
tempted to  write  he  could  not  make  a  letter,  his  hand  trembled  so." 

' "  I  wish  to  be  alone,  my  good  landlady,"  said  he  in  a  tone  so 
mild,  yet  dejected,  that  Mrs.  Joplin  declares  she  could  not  help 
crying.  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  she,  determined  not  to  seem  as  if 
she  noticed  his  agitation,  "  but  I  have  got  a  nice  little  supper  for 
you,  a  brace  of  partridges  done  to  a  turn,  and  an  apple-tart  with  a 
touch  of  the  quince  in  it  I  have  made  them  ready  myself,  and 
I've  some  capital  old  port" 

'  "  What  time  is  it  ?"  asked  he>  taking  out  his  watch ;  "  I  forgot 
to  wind  up  my  watch  last  night."  "  Half-past  eleven,  sir,"  said 
she;  thinking  to  herself,  "poor  dear  gentleman,  and  no  wonder  he 
forgot  to  wind  up  his  watch." 

' "  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late,"  said  he,  pushing  aside  the 
pen  and  paper;  "you  may  bring  me  in  the  supper." 

*  Mrs.  Joplin  declares  she  never  took  such  pains  to  set  any  meal 
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out  temptingly  as  she  did  this,  for  it  would  have  done  her  good  to 
see  him  eat. 

' "  What  time  does  the  London  coach  go  through  to-morrow  ?" 
asked  he.  "At  ten  o'clock,"  she  told  him,  and  then  informed 
him  that  supper  was  served. 

' "  I  have  all  that  is  needful,"  said  he,  glancing  at  the  table.  "  I 
thank  you,  my  good  landlady ;  my  bedroom  is  ready,  I  see ;  I 
shall  need  nothing  more." 

'  "  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  you,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  do 
allow  me  to  stay ;  the  smell  of  the  supper  won't  be  pleasant  in  the 
room  after  you're  done." 

' "  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  my  good  landlady,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  wish  to  be  alone — you  will  do  me  a  favour  by  leaving  me 
alone." 

'  "  I  wished  him  good-night,  and  went  out  without  another 
word,"  said  Mrs.  Joplin,  "  for  thinks  I  to  myself,  I  know  now  I'm  a 
great  bore  to  him ;  anybody  but  him  would  have  cursed  and  sworn 
in  my  face,  and  he's  as  mild  as  an  angel.  Well,  no  sooner  was  I 
out  than  I  heard  him  quietly  bolt  the  door  after  me,  but  not  with 
a  great  riot  as  if  to  let  me  know  how  glad  he  was  I  was  gone,  but 
as  quietly  as  possible  that  I  might  not  hear  it.  Now  I  call  that," 
said  Mrs.  Joplin,  "  showing  a  very  good  heart !"  I  quite  agreed  in 
her  opinion,  and  so  will  you. 

' "  I  went  to  bed,"  continued  she,  "  but  bless  me,  I  could  not 
close  an  eye ;  my  bedroom  was  next  to  that  in  which  he  sat,  and 
the  wall  was  but  a  thin  one ;  and  there  was  he,  poor  gentleman, 
walking  up  and  down  the  livelong  night,  and  all  the  while 
sighing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  I  know  how  it  is,  said  I  to 
myself;  yon  young  lady  up  at  the  hall  has  turned  off  this  young 
gentleman  for  that  creature  Sir  Lynam  !  And  would  you  believe 
it,  Mrs.  Betty,"  said  she,  "  Sir  Lynam  himself  slept  in  the  best 
bedroom  on  the  other  side  of  me,  and  though  that  wall  was  of  a 
regular  thickness,  I  could  hear  him  snoring  away  like  a  pig !  I 
only  wished  Miss  Franklin  could  have  been  where  I  was.  I  could 
not  help  crying,"  said  she,  "as  I  lay  in  bed;  but  as  towards  morn- 
ing all  seemed  quiet  in  his  room,  I  dropped  asleep." 

'  "  About  nine  o'clock,"  continued  she,  "  his  bell  rang.  I  an- 
swered it  myself,  and,  Lord  love  you,  Mrs.  Betty,  he  had  not  taken 
bit  nor  sup ;  the  supper  stood  just  as  I  had  left  it.  O  Lord !" 
exclaimed  I,  seeing  this,  "  I  fear  your  honour  did  not  relish  your 
supper."  "  It  was  excellent,"  said  he,  "  most  excellent ;  but  I  was 
not  well  last  night ;  I  had  no  appetite  for  supper." 

' "  He  never  had  his  clothes  off  that  night,"  said  Mrs.  Joplin, 
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"  nor  had  he  touched  the  bed ;  and  never,"  said  she,  "  if  I  live  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  shall  I  forget  his  countenance." 

'  "  The  coach  goes  at  ten,  you  say,"  said  he ;  "  let  me  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  some  dry  toast."  "  I  cleared  away  the  supper 
things,"  said  she,  "and  set  him  out  as  pretty  a  little  breakfast  as  I 
knew  how ;  ham,  and  anchovy  essence,  and  everything  I  thought 
would  give  a  relish.  Mighty  little,  however,  did  he  take;  two 
cups  of  coffee,  a  few  inches  of  dry  toast,  an  egg,  and  that  was  all." 

' "  'And  now,  my  good  landlady,'  said  he,  when  I  had  cleared 
all  away,  '  may  I  request  one  favour  from  you  ?'  He  was  as  pale 
as  death  while  he  spoke,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  all  that 
ever  he  could  do  to  keep  calm.  '  Lord,  sir !'  said  I,  '  any  manner 
of  thing ;'  and  I  was  every  bit  as  near  crying  as  could  be.  '  Will 
you  then  take  charge  of  a  letter — of  this  letter  ?'  said  he,  taking 
it  from  his  side-pocket ;  '  it  must  go  to  the  hall  immediately ;  I 
wish  it  to  be  delivered  into  Miss  Franklin's  hand.'  I  never," 
said  Mrs.  Joplin,  deeply  affected  as  she  spoke,  "  shall  forget  how 
he  spoke  that  name ;  he  made  a  little  pause  before  he  could  bring 
it  out,  and  when  he  had  said  it — Lord  !  what  an  expression  came 
over  his  face.  If  he  had  been  a  woman  he  must  have  fainted ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  seemed  to  master  himself.  '  And  you'll  do  me 
a  very  great  favour  if  you'll  undertake  this,'  said  he.  '  Be  sure, 
sir,  I  will,'  said  I,  and  went  out  that  I  might  not  in  any  way  in- 
trude upon  him. 

'"He  paid  like  a  prince,"  said  Mrs.  Joplin,  " and  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  him  as  he  was  going,  '  There  is  not  a  gentleman 
that  I  would  more  gladly  see  again  than  you,  and  I  wish,  if  ever 
you  come  this  way  again,,  that  you  may  be  just  as  happy  as  you 
deserve !'  I  don't  believe,"  continued  she,  "  that  he  heard  or 
understood  what  I  said,  for  he  looked  all  the  time  like  somebody 
lost ;  and  I  could  not  help  saying  to  Willis  the  guard,  who  goes 
all  the  way  to  London,  '  Just  have  an  eye,  Mr.  Willis,  to  yon  hand- 
some young  gentleman,  and  if  you  can  show  him  any  civility  do, 
for  he  has  some  great  trouble  on  his  mind,  and  he  pays  like  a 
prince.'  This  last  I  put  in  because  I  know  Willis,  and  though  he 
is  a  good-hearted,  kind  man,  I  know  he  thinks  best  of  a  passenger 
that  pays  well. 

"  Sir  Lynam  was  leaning  out  of  his  room  smoking  a  cigar  as 
the  coach  drove  off.  I  saw  plain  enough  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
his  eye  ;  but  the  poor  London  gentleman  did  not  see  him,  and  so 
I  did  not  mind." 

'Feb.  21.  This  morning  Miss  Franklin  and  her  mother  drove 
out  in. the  coach ;  she  was  veiled  as  she  went  from  the  house  to 
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the  carriage,  nor  has  she  seen  Sir  Lynam  to-day.  To-morrow  she 
and  her  mother  dine  with  a  small  party  at  General  Byerly's,  with 
whose  family  a  considerable  intimacy  exists. 

1  Feb.    22.    Sir  Lynam's  groom  is  again  at  the  gate  with  his 
master's  horse ;  he  has,  it  appears,  been  admitted  to  see  her. 

'  I  write  no  more  at  this  moment,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
my  paper  is  quite  full. 

'  Yours,  as  ever, 

'  BETTY  THICKNISSE.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WITH   THE   LAWYERS. 

WE  must  now  cast  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Philip  Durant,  who  had  early 
become  the  dear  friend  of  her  husband's  cousin  Elizabeth.  The 
desire  in  both  their  minds  to  struggle  honourably  with  adversity 
had  created  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  them. 

Gertrude  Durant,  highly  cultured,  was  endowed  with  fine  taste 
and  a  natural  facility  for  writing — a  gift  which  in  the  early  days  of 
her  marriage  she  concealed.  Philip  Durant  was  an  eloquent  prose- 
writer  ;  he  did  not,  however,  admire  lady  authorship,  which  he  re- 
garded as  unfeminine.  She  was,  therefore,  jealous  of  forfeiting  his 
esteem  by  the  display  of  her  powers.  But  with  the  prospect  of 
increased  family  expenditure,  and  inwardly  distressed  at  the 
serious  difficulties  which  their  union  had  entailed  upon  her  hus- 
band, she  ventured  to  show  five  sonnets,  bearing  the  signature  G., 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  the  friendly  proprietor  of  a  popular  magazine. 
To  her  joyful  surprise  he  immediately  accepted  them.  On  receiv- 
ing five  guineas  as  remuneration  she  could  not  resist  revealing  her 
innocent  secret  to  her  husband.  He  appeared  at  the  moment 
disappointed,  for,  a  noble-minded  man,  he  wished  entirely  to 
support  his  wife.  Soon  recognising,  however,  the  combined 
vigour  and  tenderness  of  the  sonnets,  he  made  no  objection  to 
her  continuing  to  write,  merely  advising  her  to  attempt  prose, 
in  which,  with  her  keen  observation  of  character  and  descriptive 
faculty,  she  was  sure  to  succeed. 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of  March,  in  the  same  year  that  so 
much  is  happening  at  Starkey,  Gertrude  Durant  visited  Elizabeth 
at  Richmond.  She  found  her,  as  usual,  busy  at  her  work,  whilst  Mrs. 
Durant,  for  a  wonder,  was  the  height  of  good-humour,  as  she  had 
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that  day  received  a  letter  from  Alice  Franklin  containing  an  order 
on  her  London  banker  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

Gertrude  had  likewise  good  news  to  communicate,  which  she 
knew  would  interest  her  friends.  Her  husband,  then  on  the 
Western  Circuit,  had  written  hasty  letters  to  her  on  three  succes- 
sive days,  an  unheard-of  event  at  that  period  of  dear  postage.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  an  important  appeal  case,  which  had  already 
brought  him  in  an  influx  of  business  that  would  greatly  increase 
their  income.  Nor  was  this  all;  she  had  on  her  part  a  little 
triumph  to  communicate.  She  had  not  only  written  a  prose  story, 
but  it  had  been  published  some  weeks.  She  had  heard  nothing 
of  it  till  the  very  morning  of  that  day,  when  she  had  received  from 
Mr.  Pearson  half-a-dozen  beautifully  bound  copies,  three  laudatory 
reviews,  and  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  which  seemed  to  her  a 
munificent  sum. 

Hardly  had  Gertrude  delivered  this  good  news  when  a  very 
unlooked-for  interruption  occurred ;  a  hackney-coach  drove  to  the 
door,  and  Sir  Thomas  Durant's  butler,  a  faithful  servant  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  made  his  appearance.  His  master  was  very  ill. 
His  old  friend,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Philip's  godfather,  was 
with  him,  and  had  sent  him  to  the  Temple  to  inquire  when  Mr. 
Durant  would  return  from  circuit.  Not  finding  Mrs.  Durant  at 
home,  he  had  followed  her  to  Richmond.  Perhaps  she  would  go 
back  with  him  and  speak  with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ? 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Philip  Durant  and  the  butler  departed  when 
the  light  footstep  of  Mr.  Netley  was  heard.  Ever  since  Mrs. 
Franklin  and  Alice  had  left  him  Mr.  Netley  had  become  like  an 
uneasy  spirit  seeking  rest.  Whenever  anything  agitated  him  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Durant,  which  inspired  that  dissatisfied  lady  with 
the  belief  that  she  and  her  daughter  would  certainly  be  his  heirs. 

The  startling  news  of  Sir  Thomas  Durant's  serious  illness,  and 
of  Philip's  wife  having  accompanied  the  butler  back  to  town,  which 
were  such  exciting  events  to  Mrs.  Durant  and  Elizabeth,  were  of 
secondary  interest  to  Mr.  Netley.  He  hardly  listened  to  the  in- 
telligence, so  anxious  was  he  to  communicate  the  contents  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Alice  Franklin. 

'  She  writes  mighty  cool  about  everything,'  said  he,  '  and  seems 
to  think  she  can  never  do  wrong.  She  says  it  is  all  at  an  end 
between  her  and  Maitland  with  as  much  indifference  as  she  might 
say,  "  My  old  blue  silk  is  done  for !"  I  have  no  patience  with 
such  coolness.  She  supposes  Maitland  will  tell  me  her  reasons. 
The  man  who  was  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday  had  his 
reasons  for  murdering  his  wife.  Maitland,  poor  fellow,  is  ill  of  a 
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brain-fever.  There  is  no  knowing  whether  he'll  live  or  die.  Old 
Maitland  threatens  hard  what  he  will  do.  Then  there's  this  Sir 
Lynam  Thicknisse ;  old  Maitland  sent  me  a  Durham  paper  this 
morning  in  which  are  queer  hints  about  her  marrying  him.  It  is 
not  decent  It  was  he  that  set  the  bells  ringing  for  the  old  lady's 
death.  The  girl's  a  fool !  Prosperity  has  turned  her  head.  She 
wants  me  to  go  and  see  her ;  wants  me  to  take  Jonathan  with  me. 
I  understand ;  she  wants  to  palm  me  off  as  her  rich  old  London 
uncle,  so  I  must  not  go  without  my  man-servant  Though  she  is 
lady  of  Starkey,  she  can't  make  me  anything  but  plain  Nehemiah 
Netley,  who  the  better  part  of  his  days  was  a  haberdasher  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  and  who  began  the  world  with  eighteenpence.  How- 
ever, I  mean  to  pay  her  a  visit  If  I  like  what  I  see,  why  I'll  stay; 
if  not,  I'll  e'en  come  back.  I  shall  start  to-morrow  morning. 
There  is  no  time  for  writing,  but  I  will  carry  any  verbal  messages.' 

Mr.  Netley  did  not  set  off  so  early  as  he  expected,  however, 
for  when  all  was  ready  for  the  journey,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  order  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  his  servant :  and  thus  a  delay 
of  five  days  ensued.  In  the  meantime  some  circumstances  had 
occurred  at  Starkey,  by  no  means  unworthy  of  record. 

Whatever  might  be  Alice's  real  feelings  after  reading  the  letter 
which  Mrs.  Joplin,  of  the  Thicknisse  Arms,  delivered  into  her  hands, 
nobody  knew  them  ;  still,  it  is  a  fact  that  she  was  scarcely  seen 
for  several  days;  and  the  persons  who  composed  the  small  dinner- 
party at  General  Byerly's,  and  who  were  invited  to  meet  the  heiress 
and  her  mother,  found  fertile  subject  for  conjecture  and  gossip 
in  her  pale  dejected  countenance,  and  in  the  rumour,  which 
spread  far  and  wide,  of  a  heart-broken  rejected  London  lover. 
Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  too,  observed  her  altered  appearance,  and 
probably  had  some  apprehension  for  himself,  from  the  step  he 
took  immediately  after  the  call  which  he  made  upon  her,  and 
which  was  chronicled  in  Mrs.  Betty's  last  letter. 

'  Good-bye,  Miss  Franklin,'  said  he  at  parting ;  '  I  give  you 
seven  days  to  recover  your  spirits.  After  that  time  I  shall  again 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  beautiful,  and  I  hope  as  gay, 
as  ever.  I  go  this  evening  to  Durham  on  important  business.' 

There  was  something  Alice  thought  presumptuous  in  Sir 
Lynam's  manner,  something,  too,  offensive  in  his  words ;  and  she 
who,  without  any  intention  of  again  favouring  Maitland,  had  already 
drawn  comparisons  between  the  two  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sir 
Lynam,  bade  him  adieu  with  studied  haughtiness  and  cold- 
ness. 

To  Durham  Sir  Lynam  went,  and  visited  the  next  morning  an 
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old  acquaintance,  a  lawyer  named  Metcalf.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  they  had  met  on  the  particular  business  which  now 
brought  them  together. 

'  It  is  an  excellent  thing,'  said  Sir  Lynam,  '  and  one  which 
properly  managed  may  give  me  great  power  over  her ;  I'll  double 
your  fees,  Metcalf,  if  this  be  accomplished  to  my  wishes.' 

*  She  has  no  present  right  to  Starkey,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  no  right 
at  all  during  the  natural  life  of  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse.  It  is  clear 
as  daylight,  as  you  may  see  in  the  codicil  to  Sir  Timothy's  will,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy.'  And  although  Sir  Lynam  knew  the  codicil 
almost  by  heart,  Metcalf  read  it  again  :  "  And  furthermore  I,  the 
said  Sir  Timothy  Thicknisse,  demise  that  the  estate  and  property 
of  Starkey  shall  be  held  by  the  direct  heirs,  so  long  as  any  of 
them,  male  or  female,  remain  in  the  second  descent ;  and  after 
the  death  of  the  last,  only  to  revert  to  the  then  existing  descendant 
or  descendants,  male  or  female,  of  the  said  Joan  Merivale  as 
before  stated."  Thus  you  see,  Sir  Lynam,'  said  the  lawyer,  'it 
is  as  I  imagined ;  this  reversion,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Sir 
Sampson,  passed  legally  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  and 
only  on  her  death  can  revert  to  Miss  Franklin.' 

'  Good,'  said  Sir  Lynam ;  '  but  you  understand  I  want  to 
establish  no  right  of  claim  for  Mrs.  Betty — neither  to  dispossess 
Miss  Franklin,  but  merely — 

'  I  understand  you  perfectly,'  said  Metcalf;  'you  make  use  of 
this  knowledge  as  you  best  know  how.' 

'  No  codicil  has  ever  been  acknowledged  at  Starkey,'  said  Sir 
Lynam,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  notice  his  friend's  remark 
further  ;  '  the  late  Lady  Thicknisse  knew  nothing  of  it — nor  Mr. 
Twisleden — what  think  you  ?' 

'  I  think,'  said  Metcalf,  '  that  the  late  Lady  Thicknisse  was 
lawyer  good  enough  to  know  that  such  a  codicil  made  her  posses- 
sion of  Starkey  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase,  and  that  it  was 
probably  destroyed  ;  Mrs.  Betty  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of '  Metcalf  paused  and  tapped  his  forehead. 

'  I  understand  you,'  said  Sir  Lynam.  '  It  would  be  throwing 
the  place  away  to 'let  it  get  into  her  hands.' 

Metcalf  said  he  quite  agreed  with  him  it  would,  and  that  if  Sir 
Lynam  played  his  cards  well,  he  might  turn  the  knowledge  he 
had  thus  obtained  to  great  account  with  the  heiress,  but  that  some 
decided  step  must  be  taken  immediately,  for  that  other  lawyers 
might  think  of  examining  the  probate  copy  of  the  will,  and  then 
Mrs.  Betty  would  commence  a  suit  and  carry  it,  for  not  all  the 
lawyers  in  England  could  decide  it  against  her :  she  might  live 
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twsnty  years,  and  all  that  while  Miss  Franklin  could  not  claim 
sixpence. 

Sir  Lynam  thought  that  in  twenty  years  Alice  would  be  no  longer 
young,  and  twenty  years  of  unthrift  would  leave  him  a  beggar ; 
besides  which,  he  had  of  late  counted  so  confidently  on  carrying 
off  triumphantly  both  Starkey  and  the  heiress,  it  would  never  do 
to  lose  them;  for  if  it  got  into  Mrs.  Betty's  hands,  he  should  never 
think  of  marrying  her,  nor  indeed,  with  all  his  art,  should  he 
have  any  chance  of  succeeding,  were  he  to  try. 

'  To  be  sure,'  he  said,  '  something  must  be  done  immediately. 
Metcalf,  you  must  devise  some  plan  for  cutting  off  Mrs.  Betty's 
claim.' 

The  lawyer  sat  and  pondered ;  so  did  Sir  Lynam,  and  the  more 
he  thought  the  better  he  was  pleased.  This  discovery  would  give 
him  power  over  Alice,  and  if  she  consented  to  disinherit  Mr?. 
Betty,  it  must  be  done  with  his  knowledge ;  she  might  be  cold 
or  haughty,  but  she  would  have  committed  herself  with  him — he 
should  have  a  secret  of  hers  in  his  keeping,  and  that  was  so  much 
power  gained  over  her.  For  one  moment  the  question  suggested 
itself — had  she  not  high-flown  romantic  notions  of  honour  and 
generosity  which  would  make  her  scorn  a  base  action  ?  Might 
she  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  e"clat  of  the  thing,  throw  herself  on 
the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Betty,  and  make  terms  with  her  ?  That  would 
ruin  all ;  for  that  would  ally  the  two,  make  Alice  dependent  on 
Mrs.  Betty,  and  she,  he  well  knew,  was  no  friend  of  his.  All  this 
might  be,  and  if  it  were  probable,  it  were  alarming ;  but  a  few 
moments'  consideration  dismissed  Sir  Lynam's  fear :  Alice  was  too 
much  flattered  by  the  entire  possession  of  Starkey  to  share  it  with 
anyone  ;  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  she  would  hold  it  fast  now  she 
had  got  it.  Metcalf  thought  the  same ;  and  though  Sir  Lynam 
did  not  reveal  all  his  views  to  his  lawyer,  he  found  no  little  satis- 
faction in  his  lawyer  volunteering  an  opinion  on  this  subject  which 
accorded  with  his  own.  Next,  some  little  difficulty  occurred  about 
Mr.  Twisleden ;  he  was  a  respectable  man,  whose  character  was 
unblemished.  What  part  would  he  take  in  the  business  ?  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  could  say  positively ;  Sir  Lynam,  however, 
thought  from  his  own  private  observation,  but  he  did  not  tell  Met- 
calf so,  that  Twisleden  would  do  exactly  what  Alice  wished.  He 
must  be  made  acquainted,  however,  with  this  unlooked-for  dis- 
covery ;  Metcalf,  it  was  decided,  should  visit  him  at  Starkey,  and 
Sir  Lynam  should  wait  in  Durham  for  the  result. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  at  twenty  miles'  distance,  domestic 
disunion  seemed  to  have  settled  down  at  Starkey.  Mrs.  Betty's 
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sympathies  had  been  so  much  excited  by  the  little  narrative  of  the 
hostess  of  the  Thicknisse  Arms  respecting  Maitland,  that  she  could 
not  help  thinking  of  him,  and  as  she  thought  she  shed  tears,  and 
as  she  wept  she  grew  more  angry  with  Alice ;  she  censured  her 
with  a  severity  almost  unnatural  to  a  being  so  gentle  as  Mrs. 
Betty. 

'  I  declare  I  must  speak  out  my  mind,'  at  last  she  said  to  her- 
self; 'it  is  only  right  I  should.  She  is  a  lovely  young  creature, 
with  all  her  faults ;  she  is  tempted  beyond  her  strength  by  this 
great  inheritance;  she  comes  here  a  stranger,  in  ignorance  of 
people's  characters ;  and  her  mother  wants  both  sense  and  discern- 
ment.' 

Warmed  by  the  generous  desire  of  saving  Alice  from  a  false 
step,  Mrs.  Betty  took  her  netting,  and  went  to  drink  tea  with  Alice 
and  her  mother  that  same  evening.  She  had  not  done  so  of  late, 
and  the  two  were  filled  with  surprise  when  she  entered.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  had  just  been  a  slight  misunderstanding  between  them 
respecting  Mr.  Netley's  visit,  and  neither  of  them  were  in  the 
happiest  of  tempers.  Alice  lay  on  the  sofa  reading  a  new  novel, 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  was  writing. 

Mother  and  daughter  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Betty's  entrance ;  both 
wondered  what  had  made  her  come ;  and  then,  after  an  exchange 
of  the  merest  commonplaces,  they  pursued  their  occupations  as 
before.  Mrs.  Betty  thought  that  presently  they  would  lay  them 
aside  out  of  respect  to  her,  but  she  was  not  of  importance  enough 
for  that.  An  hour  passed ;  the  mother  still  wrote,  and  the  daughter 
still  read ;  and  had  the  poor  lady  possessed  the  temper  of  an  angel, 
she  must  have  been  chagrined. 

The  tea-table  was  set  Alice  sent  for  her  maid  to  pour  out  tea, 
as  she  was  too  much  absorbed  by  her  book  to  leave  it.  Mrs. 
Franklin  drank  her  tea,  chatted  a  little  with  Mrs.  Betty,  and  then 
apologised  for  continuing  her  letter.  'She  was  writing  to  Mr. 
Netley,  and  must  finish  that  night.'  Alice  read  on,  and  Mrs.  Betty 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  be  in  good  humour.  She  might  have  re- 
turned to  her  own  room,  but  she  greatly  disliked  looking,  as  she 
called  it,  '  huffy ;'  she  sat,  therefore,  where  she  was. 

Presently  Mr.  Twisleden  entered.  Alice  laid  down  her  book 
and  began  to  look  lively.  He  apologised  for  disturbing  her ;  he 
wished  her  to  know  that  he  was  now  prepared  to  pay  all  the  lega- 
cies. Alice  declared  that  she  never  attended  to  business  after 
dinner ;  and  beginning  to  talk  of  the  book  she  had  been  reading, 
told  him  she  had  found  an  air  to  the  song  he  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear,  and,  so  saying,  sat  down  to  her  harp. 
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'  The  coquette  !  the  cold-hearted  coquette  !'  thought  Mrs.  Betty, 
as  she  heard  Alice's  voice  quaver  forth  its  thrilling  tones,  and  the 
lawyer  gazing  on  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 

Mrs.  Franklin  put  aside  her  unfinished  letter,  and  suggested  yet 
another  and  yet  another  song  for  'dear  Mr.  Twisleden.' 

Which  was  the  most  foolish — mother  or  daughter  ?  Mrs.  Betty 
could  not  tell ;  the  fact  was,  Mrs.  Franklin  was  so  well  pleased  to 
see  Alice  again  in  good  humour,  that  it  made  her  cheerful. 

Alice  left  her  harp,  and  invited  the  old  gentleman  to  sit  down 
beside  her  at  a  table  and  guess  charades ;  they  grew  amazingly 
lively.  Mrs.  Franklin  laughed  till  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  but 
at  what  Mrs.  Betty  could  not  tell ;  she  grew  graver  than  ever ;  and 
then,  thinking  of  poor  Maitland,  became  angry. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Twisleden  took  his  leave. 

'  What  a  dear  old  creature  he  is  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Franklin,  when 
he  had  retired. 

'  You  will  turn  his  head,  Miss  Franklin  !'  said  Mrs.  Betty,  putting 
her  netting  in  its  case,  and  speaking  impatiently. 

'  Nay,  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  don't  be  out  of  humour,'  said  Alice  ; 
'  and  I  want  to  say  something  to  you — do  sit  down  again,  dear 
Mrs.  Betty.' 

She  sat  down  again,  and  thought,  too,  that  she  also  wanted  to 
say  something. 

'  I  wished  to  ask,'  said  Alice,  '  whether  you  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  change  your  rooms  ?' 

Mrs.  Betty  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  '  Yes,  Miss  Franklin,' 
she  said,  '  I  should ;  I  may  just  as  well  be  candid  as  not ;  I  should 
have  a  very  great  objection.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Alice ;  '  but  I  wish  to  mention  to  you  an  alte- 
ration I  am  about  to  make.' 

'  Never  mind  it,  my  dear,'  said  her  mother,  seeing  the  cloud  on 
Mrs.  Betty's  brow. 

'  I  may  as  well  mention  it  now  as  at  any  other  time,'  returned 
Alice ;  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  hated  to  have  disputes  with  her 
daughter,  determined  to  hold  her  peace,  and  let  Alice  have  her 
own  way. 

'  It  is  best,  Mrs.  Betty,'  said  Alice,  '  that  we  should  understand 
one  another  at  first.  I  wish  to  have  no  strife.  But  I  am  mistress 
here.  I  am  about  to  complete  my  suite  of  rooms ;  yours  adjoin 
my  dressing-room ;  I  like  the  aspect  of  them  greatly — though  there 
is  not  much  view,  and  though  they  are  low,  still  they  will  be  more 
convenient  for  me  than  any  other.  I  have  made  my  arrangements,' 
continued  she,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Betty  did  not  reply ;  '  and  you  will 
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oblige  me  by  making  choice  of  two  others.  The  late  Lady  Thick- 
nisse's  rooms  are  much  better  than  yours — much  loftier,  and  better 
furnished.  It  is  my  desire,'  continued  Alice,  after  having  waited 
half  a  second  for  Mrs.  Betty's  reply,  but  in  vain — '  quite  my  desire, 
to  make  all  things  agreeable  to  you,  but  you  must  expect  some 
little  changes.' 

Mrs.  Betty,  who,  naturally,  was  amiable,  might,  nevertheless, 
after  a  certain  c'-giee  of  forbearance,  be  roused  up  to  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  then  she  was  as  obstinate  as  she  had  been 
mild  before ;  it  was  so  on  the  present  occasion.  She  listened  to 
Alice,  first  in  sorrow  and  then  in  anger,  and  at  last  made  her  indig- 
nant reply : 

'  After  all  that  I  have  seen,  I  shall  not  easily  be  surprised  at  any 
changes  you  may  think  it  fit  to  make  ;  but  one  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
Miss  Franklin,  that  when  I  give  up  my  rooms,  I  leave  Starkey 
altogether.  I  had  rather  have  those  rooms  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
house.  They  were  the  favourite  rooms  of  my  mother ;  I  sat  in 
them  as  a  child ;  when  I  left  school  they  were  given  to  me  as  my 
own — they  were  mine  during  my  brother  Sir  Sampson's  lifetime  ; 
my  poor  sister-in-law  never  thought  of  taking  them  from  me ;  they 
have  been  mine  for  upwards  of  forty  years ;  and  I  must  say  that  I 
think  it  a  great  want  of  respect,  not  to  say  something  more,  that 
you,  a  young  person  and  a  stranger  here,  to  whom  every  room 
must  be  alike,  should  think  even  of  proposing  it — say  nothing 
of  talking  in  the  high  strain  of  being  mistress  here.  It  is  not  be- 
coming in  you,  Miss  Franklin,  let  me  tell  you,  but  still  it  is  no  more 
than  one  might  expect ;  for  when  a  young  lady  will  make  herself  a 
county's  talk  about  a  reprobate  like  Sir  Lynam,  and  flirt  with  an 
old  creature  like  poor  Mr.  Twisleden,  and  turn  off  a  worthy  lover 
like  young  Mr.  Maitland,  an  old  woman  like  me  has  no  right  to 
expect  good  treatment.' 

'  Mrs.  Betty  !'  exclaimed  Alice,  in  great  indignation. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Betty,'  remonstrated  her  mother. 

4  No,  Miss  Franklin,'  continued  she,  regarding  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  '  I  don't  expect  anything  generous  from  you  ;  but  this  I 
have  a  right  to  expect,  some  little  common  decency  and  respect. — 
You  yourself  invited  me  to  stay  here.  "  It  shall  be  your  home, 
Mrs.  Betty,"  you  said,  "  as  long  as  you  live,  and  I  hope  you'll  never 
have  occasion  to  regret  my  coming  here.'" 

Alice  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  old  lady  continued : 

'  That  was  very  pretty  and  well  said  of  you,  Miss  Franklin  ;  but 
it  was  no  more  than  was  right,  seeing  I  had  no  home  but  this,  and 
the  house  was  so  much  larger  than  you  could  want  for  years  ;  and 
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I  shall  now  consider  any  attempt  to  turn  me  out  of  my  rooms  as  a 
hint  for  me  to  go ;  so,  unless  you  really  mean  that,  say  no  more 
about  it.'  And  with  these  words,  without  waiting  for  a  syllable  of 
reply,  Mrs.  Betty  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Twisleden  drank  the  health  of  the  fair  Alice  in  some  wine 
she  had  sent  to  his  room,  and,  fairly  beside  himself  with  her  flat- 
teries, although  he  never  was  fool  enough  to  dream  of  her  love,  he 
vowed,  half  drunk  as  he  was,  to  live  and  die  for  her. 

Scarcely  was  he  up  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  Durham,  and  received  from  him  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  and  not  the  fair 
Alice  Franklin,  was  the  present  rightful  heir  of  Starkey.  Mr. 
Twisleden  said  very  little — his  principal  question  being  as  to  the 
mode  of  Mr.  Metcalf  making  the  discovery ;  on  hearing  which,  he 
rubbed  his  chin  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Mr.  Metcalf  was 
convinced  that  his  brother  lawyer  knew  something  of  this  codicil 
before,  but  as  Twisleden  did  not  tell  him  so,  he  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself.  Mr.  Twisleden  accompanied  him  to  Durham ;  and  all 
that  day,  and  the  next,  and  till  the  end  of  the  week,  he  remained 
in  that  city  having  long  and  frequent  consultations  with  him,  at 
which  Sir  Lynam  was  mostly  present 

Some  days  had  now  passed  since  Alice  and  Mrs.  Betty  had 
their  misunderstanding ;  and  in  this  time  the  old  lady  had 
repented  of  her  warmth  of  temper.  The  very  fact  of  her  having 
erred  in  this  way  made  her  placable  towards  Alice — made  her 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  overlook  her  unkindness,  and  forgive  the 
unreasonableness  of  her  desires. 

Alice  in  the  meantime  was  suffering  from  wounded  vanity  ;  and 
vanity  wounded  heals  but  slowly.  She  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  show  herself  mistress,  and  began  to  turn  over  schemes 
in  her  own  mind  for  getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Betty  altogether. 

Such  were  her  thoughts  one  morning  when  Sir  Lynam  Thick- 
nisse was  announced.  She  thought  instantly  of  Mrs.  Betty's 
words,  that  she  had  made  herself  a  county's  talk  for  a  reprobate 
like  him,  and,  as  Mrs.  Betty  was  not  present,  she  received  him 
with  something  of  the  hauteur  with  which  she  had  taken  leave  of 
him.  Sir  Lynam  chuckled  in  his  own  mind  over  her  coldness, 
and  thought  how  he  should  spread  a  snare  about  her  from  which 
she  would  not  escape,  unless  she  were  far  more  disinterested  than 
he  took  her  to  be.  He  assumed,  therefore,  a  coldness  equal  to 
her  own ;  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  which  he  said  was  only  in 
consequence  of  his  wish  to  prevent  her  receiving  what  he  had  to 
communicate  through  a  less  friendly  channel. 

to—  2 
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Alice  grew  almost  pale,  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  starting  to  her 
daughter's  side,  exclaimed  : 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir  Lynam,  what  have  you  to  say  ?' 
'  Alice  thought  of  Maitland  —  perhaps   they  two  had  fought  a 
duel  and  he  was  shot  ;  and  Mrs.  Franklin  thought  of  a  suit  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

Sir  Lynam,  in  the  meantime,  coolly  took  half  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and  laid  it  before  Alice.  It  was 
a  copy  of  the  codicil  of  Sir  Timothy's  will,  under  which,  in  very 
few  words,  was  written  the  legal  opinion  of  Mr.  Metcalf  —  namely, 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  Miss  Franklin's 
right  of  possession  was  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase. 

Alice  neither  screamed,  nor  fainted,  nor  fell  into  hysterics. 

*  What  proof  have  I,'  asked  she,  in  a  tone  of  cool  displeasure, 
'  that  this  paper  is  trustworthy  ?' 

Her  mother  hastily  glanced  at  the  paper  which  her  daughter 
held 

'  We  never  heard  before  of  any  codicil  to  Sir  Timothy's  will  — 
and  who  is  this  Mr.  Metcalf  who  thus  obtrudes  his  opinion  ?' 
asked  Alice,  as  Sir  Lynam  gave  no  answer  to  her  first  query. 

'  I  will  send  instantly  for  Mr.  Twisleden,'  said  Mrs.  Franlclin. 

'Mr.  Twisleden  is  in  Durham,  my  dear  Mrs.  Franklin,'  re- 
marked Sir  Lynam  in  his  most  friendly  voice.  '  He  is  gone  over 
in  consequence  of  this  astounding  discovery.' 

Whether  it  was  that  Sir  Lynam's  altered  voice  and  manner 
subdued  Alice,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  effect  of  her  over- 
wrought feelings,  we  know  not  ;  but,  proud  as  she  was,  she  sat 
down  and  burst  into  tears.  This  emotion,  however,  continued 
only  a  moment;  her  manner  was  changed  when  she  next  ad- 
dressed Sir  Lynam. 

'It  has  been  kind  of  you  to  prevent  my  hearing  of  this,  as 
I  might  have  done,  from  strangers.  Tell  me  now  all  that  you 
know  about  it,  and  what  is  your  honest  opinion.  Did  the  late 
Lady  Thicknisse  know  nothing  of  it,  nor  yet  Mr.  Twisleden  ?' 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,'  returned  Sir  Lynam,  '  what 
knowledge  the  late  Lady  Thicknisse  had  of  this  fact.  My  opinion, 
however,  is  that  she  knew  it,  and  that  she  destroyed  the  codicil  to 
the  will  in  her  possession.  As  to  Mr.  Twisleden  -  ' 

Here  Sir  Lynam  paused  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Good    heavens  !'    exclaimed    Alice.      '  Do    you    think    Mr. 
Twisleden  is  not  to  be  trusted  ?' 

'Mr.  Twisleden,'  returned  Sir  Lynam,  'was  the  confidential 
friend  and  professional  adviser  of  Lady  Thicknisse,  and  he  never 
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betrayed  his  trust.  He  is  no  less  worthy  of  your  confidence — 
nay,  indeed,  he  would  serve  you  with  a  zeal  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  feel  for  your  predecessor.' 

'  And  what  does  Mr.  Twisleden  say  to  this  discovery  ?'  asked 
Alice,  taking  no  notice  of  the  expressive  half-smile  which  accom- 
panied Sir  Lynam's  words,  and  which  was  meant  to  imply  that 
Alice  had  unbounded  influence  over  the  old  lawyer. 

'  He  holds,'  returned  Sir  Lynam,  '  precisely  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Metcalf.  There  cannot  be  difference  of  opinion.' 

'  But,'  asked  Mrs.  Franklin,  '  if  the  late  Lady  Thicknisse  de- 
stroyed this  codicil  to  Sir  Timothy's  will,  how  happens  it  that  this 
Mr.  Metcalf  is  become  so  learned  on  the  matter  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  !'  said  Alice. 

'  The  probate-copy  of  the  will,'  answered  Sir  Lynam,  '  retains 
the  codicil;  Mr.  Metcalf,  either  for  curiosity,  or  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  law  inquiry,  examined  this  will  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
in  Durham,  and  made  the  discovery.  He  communicated  it  to 
me.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  wished  to  benefit  me  thereby  ; 
but  the  discovery  does  not  serve  me — though  it  is  of  the  most 
vital  consequence  to  you.  I  sent  over  for  Twisleden,  and  I  assure 
you  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  showed  far  more  distress 
and  agitation  than  you  have  done.  "We'll  secure  it  to  Miss 
Franklin,"  said  he,  "spite  of  a  dozen  codicils— though  if  this  came 
into  a  court  of  law,  not  all  the  wigs  and  gowns  in  the  kingdom 
could  decide  contrary  to  the  will"  And  Twisleden  is  right,'  added 
Sir  Lynam. 

'And  does  Mrs.  Betty  know  anything  of  this?'  asked  Alice, 
with  an  anxiety  of  manner  which  betrayed  her  feelings. 

'  Good  heavens,  no !'  returned  he ;  '  that  would  be  absurd 
indeed.' 

Alice  was  glad  Sir  Lynam  said  so ;  that  was  her  opinion,  though 
she  was  not  prepared  to  avow  it 

'  Mrs.  Betty  may  live  twenty  years,'  said  Sir  Lynam.  '  It  is  Mr. 
Twisleden's  opinion — her  constitution  is  excellent,  though  she  is 
not  the  wisest  person  living.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  said  Alice,  thinking  to  herself  that  if  Mrs. 
Betty  got  possession  of  Starkey,  and  lived  twenty  years,  she  her- 
self should  be  middle-aged. 

'  Certainly,'  repeated  Sir  Lynam  ;  and  with  a  smile  he  added, 
'  there  was  not  the  least  reason  for  Mrs.  Betty  to  know  anything 
about  it.  The  late  Lady  Thicknisse  had  been  quite  right ;  Mrs. 
Betty  was  not  fit  to  have  the  management  of  a  place  like 
Starkey,' 
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A  servant  at  that  moment  entered,  and  announced  General  and 
Mrs.  Byerly. 

'  Not  at  home,'  said  Mrs.  Franklin. 

The  servant  said,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  that  the  ladies 
were  not  at  home.  The  Byerlys  saw  Sir  Lynam's  groom  leading 
his  master's  horse,  and  they  knew  that  he  was  there.  They 
adopted,  therefore,  the  idea  that  was  prevalent,  that  the  heiress 
was  really  receiving  the  addresses  of  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse, 
which  no  little  displeased  them,  for  they  themselves  had  a  son  for 
whom,  in  the  family  arrangements,  Alice  Franklin  had  been  fixed 
on  as  wife. 

Mr.  Twisleden  came  next  day  from  Durham. 

He  held  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  he  told  Alice  so 
with  an  expression  of  profound  regret. 

'  Must  I  then  give  up  Starkey  ?'  asked  she,  with  a  deep  sigh 
which  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  old  gentleman's  soul. 

'  Not  if  our  law-craft  can  keep  it  for  you ;  and  I  think  it  can,' 
replied  he. 

'  I  am  mortified,'  said  Alice,  confidentially,  to  her  old  friend 
— for  twelve  hours  had  passed  since  the  conference  with  Sir 
Lynam,  and  twelve  hours  often  set  things  in  a  new  light — '  I  am 
deeply  mortified  that  Sir  Lynam  knows  so  much  of  this  affair.' 

Mr.  Twisleden  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  the  affair  was 
known  to  Sir  Lynam  than  to  another  less  interested.  Besides,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  being  a  friend  and  old  associate  of  Sir  Lynam's,  would 
not  communicate  the  discovery  to  Mrs.  Betty ;  Sir  Lynam  had 
prevented  that. 

'  I  must  leave  it  to  you,'  said  Alice.  '  Ladies  cannot  under- 
stand the  intricacies  of  the  law.  Do  whatever  you  consider 
right — with  that  I  shall  be  satisfied,  even  if  it  be  to  resigning  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Betty.' 

'  We  must  keep  terms  with  Sir  Lynam,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  '  or 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  Metcalf.' 

'  Would  not  Mrs.  Betty  sell  her  right  in  Starkey  ?'  suggested 
Mrs.  Franklin,  startled  by  her  daughter  speaking  even  of  resigning 
in  her  favour,  and  not  perceiving  the  ground  on  which  this  show 
of  magnanimity  was  built. 

'  We  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Twisleden,'  said  Alice,  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Twisleden  understood'  her. 

Plans  for  circumventing  Mrs.  Betty  and  her  rightful  claims  filled 
the  heads,  not  only  of  Mr.  Twisleden,  but  of  Alice  and  her  mother, 
though  not  one  of  the  three  spoke  out  plainly  to  the  other. 

Alice  slept  not  hat  night.     It  was  the  first  sleepless  night  that 
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she  had  passed  at  Starkey  ;  for  though  she  had  lain  long  awake 
after  parting  with  Henry  Maitland,  that  affair  gave  her  not  half  the 
distress  of  mind,  not  half  the  disturbance  of  spirit,  which  this  did. 
T.o  sink  again  into  the  poor  Alice  Franklin,  with  only  a  reversionary 
right  to  Starkey  ;  to  have  to  wait  and  wait  for  possession,  year  after 
year,  perhaps  till  she  was  quite  old  —  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought. 

No  !  Mrs.  Betty  knew  nothing  of  her  rights.  Besides,  what 
could  she  do  with  a  place  and  an  income  like  that  of  Starkey  ?  It 
was  absurd  —  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  it  !  No,  Starkey  must 
still  be  hers  —  surely  the  lawyers  were  clever  enough  to  suggest 
some  plan  of  securing  possession  to  her. 

Sir  Lynam  and  Mr.  Twisleden  came  next  morning  together. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  them. 

'  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Twisleden,'  began  Sir  Lynam  - 

'  Better  that  she  knows  nothing  of  it  at  present,'  interrupted  Mr. 
Twisleden  in  an  under  voice.  'You  will  put  yourself  in  our 
hands  ?'  asked  he,  addressing  Alice  in  a  business-like  manner  ; 
'  we  have  your  full  permission  to  act  as  we  think  well.' 

Sir  Lynam's  eye  was  fixed  on  Alice,  and  she  was  mortified  that 
in  spite  of  herself  she  quailed  before  it  ;  she  was  again  displeased 
that  he  knew  so  much  of  her  affairs  ;  she  felt  instantly  that  her 
consent  to  this  plan,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  put  her  com- 
pletely in  his  power  ;  and  her  pride  was  wounded 

'  Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  deliberate,'  said  Alice. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  interposed  her  mother,  '  I'm  sure  Mr.  Twisleden 
will  do  nothing  wrong.  You  can  portion  off  Mrs.  Betty  very  hand- 
somely. A  day  is  often  of  consequence  in  such  things.' 

'  We  will  take  care  that  Starkey  is  secured  to  you,'  said  Sir 
Lynam. 

'  We,'  repeated  Alice,  with  offended  dignity,  and  yet  not  loud 
enough  for  Sir  Lynam  to  hear  ;  and  then  addressing  Mr.  Twisle- 
den, she  said,  '  I  will  leave  my  affairs  in  your  hands,  my  dear  sir  — 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  compromise  my  honour  ;'  and  with  these 
words,  giving  her  hand  to  her  mother,  they  went  out. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PASSING    THE     RUBICON. 


ALICE,  having  taken  counsel  with  herself,  had  discovered  that  it 
was  easier  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  conscience  regarding  wrong 
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done  to  Mrs.  Betty,  than  to  support  the  humiliation  and,  as  she 
thought,  the  disgrace  of  giving  up  possession.  She  said  to  herself, 
that  if  Mrs.  Betty  were  ignorant  of  her  claim,  the  withholding 
her  rights  could  matter  nothing  to  her  ;  that  after  all,  the  late  Lady 
Thicknisse  was  most  to  blame,  for  she  knowingly  had  deprived  the 
old  lady  of  her  legal  rights — while  she  had  merely,  as  an  involun- 
tary agent,  taken  what  was  given  her.  She  said  to  herself,  further- 
more, that  she  had  committed  herself  with  Sir  Lynam,  and  that 
done,  she  could  not  turn  baclc 

To  Mrs.  Betty,  therefore,  she  went  a  day  or  two  after  the  mis- 
understanding between  them,  intending  to  charm  her  by  a  great 
show  of  amiability  and  sweetness,  even  supposing  that  she  perse- 
vered in  her  displeasure. 

To  persevere  in  displeasure  was  out  of  good  Mrs.  Betty's  power ; 
she  had  forgiven  Alice  because  of  her  own  temporary  wrath ;  and 
had  not  Alice  come  to  her  with  smiles  of  conciliation,  she  probably 
might  have  gone  to  her,  and  sacrificed  her  two  beloved  rooms  as  a 
peace-offering. 

Never  before  had  Alice  more  assiduously  endeavoured  to  please, 
and  never  before  had  seemed  to  care  for  Mrs.  Betty.  Alice  talked 
of  her  uncle  Netley  and  of  Elizabeth  Durant ;  of  the  life  she  had 
led  at  Richmond,  and  of  the  life  she  meant  to  lead  here  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  visit  her. 

Mrs.  Betty,  influenced  by  this  unwonted  amiability,  was  about 
to  say  a  kind  word  for  poor  Henry  Maitland,  when  a  message  from 
Mr.  Twisleden,  requesting  five  minutes'  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Betty,  prevented  it. 

'  Do  not  go,  my  dear  Miss  Franklin,'  said  she,  as  Alice  hastily 
rose  to  leave  the  room ;  '  Mr.  Twisleden  has  no  business  with  me 
that  need  be  secret  from  you.  It  is  only  about  the  legacy,  I  know ; 
he  sent  about  it  yesterday ;  sit  down,  my  dear.' 

Mr.  Twisleden,  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  and  a  stranger  entered. 

'  My  friend,  Mr.  Metcalf,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  presenting  him. 

Alice  was  startled  as  well  as  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  visit  looked  for- 
midable. Alice's  colour  changed,  for  she  guessed  the  object  of 
this  visit,  and  with  a  feeling  akin  to  faintness  sank  into  a  large 
chair  in  the  duskiest  corner  of  the  room,  that  she  might  be  out  of 
sight  of  Sir  Lynam. 

Mr.  Twisleden  said,  in  the  most  business-like  manner,  laying  a 
roll  of  papers  before  Mrs.  Betty,  that  these  had  reference  to  her 
legacy  of  six  thousand  pounds,  the  produce  of  certain  sales  which 
had  been  effected  according  to  the  will  of  her  late  sister-in-law, 
which  it  was  the  desire  of  Miss  Franklin  to  have  literally  fulfilled. 
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Mrs.  Betty  smiled  kindly  on  Alice,  Sir  Lynam  smiled  too  ;  but 
Alice  saw  neither  one  nor  the  other,  for  she  sat  with  her  hands 
over  her  eyes,  and  felt  for  the  first  time  that  she  had  consented  to 
a  villanous  action. 

The  old  lady  turned  over  the  papers  without  comprehend- 
ing them.  Then,  afraid  of  giving  trouble,  laid  them  together, 
saying :  '  I  am  sure  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Twisleden.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  dependence  on  you — I  would  take  your  word  like 
gospel.' 

A  lawyer  has  two  consciences  :  the  one  his  professional  one  ; 
the  other  belonging  to  himself  as  man.  This  last  conscience,  in 
Mr.  Twisleden's  case,  gave  him  an  uncomfortable  twinge  ;  but  his 
professional  conscience  said,  '  All  the  better,  my  dear  madam,  that 
you  have  this  dependence  on  me.'  He  made  no  audible  reply, 
however,  but  merely  bowed  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Sir  Lynam  stood  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eye  fixed  on 
Alice. 

'  I  must  just  trouble  you  for  one  moment  longer,'  said  Mr. 
Twisleden,  as  politely  as  possible  ;  '  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
late  Lady  Thicknisse,  I  must  trouble  you  for  your  signature  of  a 
receipt.' 

'  A  receipt  in  full,'  said  Mr.  Metcalf,  stepping  forward,  and  be- 
ginning to  open  a  formidable-looking  deed. 

'  Perhaps,  Metcalf,  you  will  just  run  it  over  that  Mrs.  Betty  may 
hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden. 

'  Oh,  there  does  not  need  that,'  said  the  confiding  lady.  '  I  am 
sure  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Twisleden.' 

'As  a  mere  matter  of  form,'  said  Mr.  Metcalf;  'it  will  not 
occupy  many  seconds  ;'  and  so  saying,  in  the  most  rapid  manner 
possible,  he  began  to  read  over  the  contents  of  half  a  skin  of 
parchment. 

Alice  knew  the  nature  of  it,  and  she  felt  sick  as  it  went  on  to 
state,  in  the  fullest  manner  possible,  Mrs.  Betty's  renunciation  of 
all  right  and  title  to  Starkey,  under  the  codicil  to  the  will  of  Sir 
Timothy  Thicknisse. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Mrs.  Betty,  interrupting  Mr.  Metcalf  in  the 
midst  of  his  reading,  '  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  what  is  being 
read — what  have  I  to  do  with  Sir  Timothy's  codicil  ?' 

'  Nothing  but  a  mere  form,'  said  Mr.  Metcalf. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Mrs.  Betty,  sorely  puzzled.  '  It's  all 
right,  Mr.  Twisleden,  I  suppose.' 

'  Quite  right,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  hastily ;  and 
Betty  being  pacified,  Metcalf  read  on  more  thickly  and  more 
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rapidly  than  ever,  and  Mrs.  Betty,  when  he  had  ended,  declared 
that  she  knew  not  one  word  of  the  latter  part  of  the  deed. 

' This,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  looking  unusually  pale,  'is  merely 
to  secure  the  estate  from  after  demands  or  claims.' 

'A  mere  form,'  said  the  brother  lawyer,  smiling;  'the  law  makes 
security  doubly  sure.' 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  I  know  no  more  about  what  I've  heard  than  the 
child  unborn,'  said  Mrs.  Betty,  taking  the  pen  which  Mr.  Twisleden 
presented  to  her  between  her  fingers.  '  Did  you  understand  it, 
Miss  Franklin  ?'  asked  she,  turning  to  Alice. 

'  It  is,  you  hear,  merely  a  form,'  said  Alice,  thus  appealed  to ; 
and  Mr.  Twisleden,  anxious  to  spare  her,  gently  took  hold  of  Mrs. 
Betty's  hand  which  held  the  pen.  '  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  put  your  signature  here,'  said  he ;  'Mr.  Metcalf — Sir  Lynam, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  witness  Mrs.  Betty's  signature.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Betty,  as  she  said,  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  she  was  about  to  sign,  although  she  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, '  I  should  have  thought  a  plain,  simple  receipt  on  a  ten-shilling 
stamp,  or  whatever  the  sum  would  require,  would  have  been  quite 
enough — but,'  added  she,  '  lawyers  know  what  they  are  about — so 
much  money  for  so  many  words — you'll  find  that  out,  Miss  Frank- 
lin, before  long ;'  and  with  these  words,  which  she  meant  for  a  little 
joke,  she  signed  her  name  before  witnesses,  and  therewith,  as  the 
deed  specified,  of  her  own  free  will  resigned  all  right  and  title 
whatever  to  the  property  of  Starkey. 

'  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  secure  possession,  my  dear  Miss 
Franklin,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  meeting  Alice  an  hour  afterwards. 

Alice  did  not  tell  Mr.  Twisleden  what  her  own  conscience  had 
said  to  her  on  the  subject  within  the  last  hour.  Leaving  him 
therefore  with  the  impression  that  she  was  satisfied,  she  went  to 
dress  for  a  quiet  party  of  their  acquaintance,  the  Byerlys  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  going  to  dine  with  her  mother  and  herself. 

Scarcely  anybody  that  was  with  them  that  evening  was  as  well 
pleased  with  Alice  as  formerly.  Everyone  thought  her  engaged  to 
Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  and  nobody  liked  him.  She  was  silent  and 
abstracted,  and  never  had  appeared  to  so  little  advantage  before. 
The  fact  was,  she  thought  very  little  about  her  guests ;  and  though 
she  had  by  no  means  lost  her  desire  to  dazzle  and  captivate,  she 
had  not  any  power  over  herself.  'It  is  weak,'  thought  she  a 
hundred  times  that  evening,  '  to  dwell  so  much  on  this  affair — for  if 
I  were  to  be  tried  a  thousand  times  I  should  still  do  as  I  have 
done,  and  with  all  these  people  here  wondering  at  me  I  must 
rouse  myself.' 
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She  rallied  herself  for  two  minutes,  and  then  for  the  next  ten 
relapsed  into  sad  thoughts.  She  had  consented  to  a  villanous 
deed — she  had  put  herself  into  the  power  of  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse ! 
An  awakened  conscience  is  a  troublesome  bosom  guest ;  it  will  be 
heard,  though  a  hundred  voices  be  raised  against  it. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Netley  arrived  at  Starkey.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  welcome,  and  it  somewhat  reconciled  Alice  to  herself  to 
make  her  uncle  feel  what  joy  his  arrival  could  give. 

Well,  Starkey  was  a  fine  place,  and  Alice  was  very  lovely,  though 
looking  paler  than  she  had  done  at  Richmond.  She  seemed  to 
become  her  station  admirably,  and  had,  moreover,  received  him 
with  such  overflowing  affection,  that,  notwithstanding  her  fickleness 
to  poor  Maitland,  he,  her  old  loving  uncle,  could  not  help  feeling 
proud  of  her. 

Jonathan  told  him  wonderful  tales  of  the  ample  kitchen  and 
offices,  butler's  room  and  housekeeper's  room,  and  of  the  number 
of  old,  respectable  servants,  who,  having  just  received  their  legacies, 
were  in  high  good  humour,  and  had  all  something  to  say  in  praise 
of  their  young  mistress.  Mr.  Netley  was  no  more  than  mortal, 
and  so  dazzled  was  he  by  his  niece's  grandeur,  and  so  won  by  her 
show  of  kindness,  that  it  was  ten  days,  at  the  very  least,  before  he 
was  able  to  take  a  more  sober  view  of  things.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  see  now  one  little  thing  and  then  another  which 
displeased  him.  Of  Sir  Lynam's  visits  he  had  heard  before  he 
came,  and  of  what  the  world  said  thereon — that  it  was  which  sent 
him  to  Starkey  at  all ;  but  for  the  first  several  days  the  baronet  had 
not  presented  himself;  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  came  almost  every 
day,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  understanding  between  the  two  which 
greatly  annoyed  him. 

Suspicion  once  roused  does  not  readily  sleep  again,  and  Mr. 
Netley  now  let  nothing  escape  him.  There  was  a  peculiarity  about 
Alice  in  her  intercourse  with  Sir  Lynam  which  he  could  not  fathom; 
she  was  both  cold  and  confidential — there  was  an  anxiety  in  her 
manner  when  she  was  with  him,  and  an  uneasiness  and  an  im- 
patience if  she  saw  him  in  company  with  others.  She  very  rarely 
spoke  of  him,  yet  he  had  seen  her  turn  pale  before  him.  In  Sir 
Lynam's  eye,  too,  there  was  an  occasional  glance  as  of  triumph ; 
he  exercised  a  sort  of  arbitrary  power  over  her ;  he  would  fling  a 
look  at  her  in  her  proudest  and  haughtiest  moments,  before  which 
she  would  quail.  Mrs.  Franklin,  too,  showed  Sir  Lynam  extra- 
ordinary consideration.  The  more  Mr.  Netley  looked  on,  the 
more  he  was  dissatisfied ;  he  remembered  former  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction against  his  niece,  more  especially  regarding  Henry 
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Maitland  ;  and  he  resolved  to  watch  her  more  narrowly.  He  did 
so  ;  and  what  between  observation  and  suspicion,  he  began  to 
find  that  Alice  was  by  no  means  what  she  had  been  ;  her  light- 
heartedness  and  independence  of  action  were  gone.  It  was  no  use 
talking  to  her  mother  ;  he  could  not  make  the  same  impression 
upon  her  that  he  used  to  do. 

It  might  be  only  the  natural  influence  of  all  this  wealth  ;  but 
still  he  thought  there  was  a  something  more  than  that,  could  he 
but  penetrate  it.  The  only  person  who  seemed  to  have  any  trans- 
parency of  character  was  Mrs.  Betty.  He  very  soon,  therefore, 
made  a  great  friendship  with  her,  and  referred  to  her  to  have  his 
perplexities  cleared  up. 

But  we  may  as  well  give  Mrs.  Betty's  letter  to  Elizabeth  Durant, 
written  about  a  fortnight  after  this  time. 

1  Starkey,  April  24th. 

'  MY  DEAR  ELIZABETH,  —  I  am  just  up  from  a  sick-bed,  where 
I  have  been  confined  for  five  days,  but  more  from  sickness  of  mind 
than  of  body.  Strange  things  have  come  to  light,  and  others 
equally  strange  have  taken  place  here,  which  have  no  little  un- 
settled me,  and  of  which  what  the  end  may  be,  God  only  knows. 

'  Mr.  Netley,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  straightforward  character, 
took,  it  appears,  an  early  opportunity  of  inquiring  from  Sir  Lynam 
Thicknisse  what  were  his  intentions  towards  Miss  Franklin.  Sir 
Lynam,  who  has  never  shown  much  respect  to  the  old  gentleman, 
replied  somewhat  offensively,  though  without  demur,  that  it  was 
marriage,  referring  him  at  the  same  time  to  his  niece.  My  surprise 
was  not  less  than  his  when  he  informed  me  that  Alice  herself 
verified  this.  Sir  Lynam  had  been  accepted  by  her  for  nearly 
three  weeks. 

'  I  have  not  words  to  express  my  astonishment  —  not  to  say  my 
distress  —  so  beautiful  as  she  is,  so  rich,  and  so  accomplished,  she 
might  have  chosen  from  the  very  best  in  the  land  ;  and  then  to 
have  given  this  preference  to  the  very  man  who  insulted,  as  it 
were,  her  predecessor's  death-bed;  so  soon,  too,  after  breaking 
with  poor  Mr.  Maitland,  and  while  she  hardly  knew  whether  he 
was  living  or  dead,  to  promise  herself  to  such  a  reprobate  !  It  is 
more  than  I  can  understand  ! 

'  There  had  been  some  little  disunion  between  Miss  Franklin 
and  myself,  but  that  was  all  passed  ;  a  better  understanding  seemed 
to  be  growing  up  between  us  ;  she  was  one  that  I  could  not  help 
loving,  spite  of  her  faults,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  might  even 
win  some  affection  from  her  in  return.  I  had  made  my  will,  after 
having  received  my  legacy,  and  had  left  her  a  little  remembrance 
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in  it ;  for  though  anything  I  could  leave  would  have  been  nothing 
to  her,  still  I  wished  to  give  her  a  mark  of  my  regard.  I  know 
not  exactly  how  it  was,  but  my  heart  seemed  warming  to  her,  and 
she  on  her  side  had  behaved  of  late  with  much  softness  and  kind- 
ness to  me. 

'  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears  when  Mr.  Netley  told  me  the 
avowal  she  had  made  to  him.  "Poor  thing,"  said  I,  "she  knows 
not  this  man's  character ;  she  knows  not  her  own  worth,  and  how 
she  might,  if  she  would  only  wait  awhile,  pick  and  choose  from  the 
very  best  families  in  the  county  !" 

'  Mr.  Netley,  as  I  said  this,  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  her  to  be 
sent  to  him,  in  my  room,  where  we  were  sitting.  She  came,  which 
was  more  than  I  expected,  and,  full  of  unspeakable  indignation,  he 
began  to  upbraid  and  scold  her.  That  was  not  by  any  means  the 
right  tone  to  use  with  her ;  a  proud  crimson  rose  to  her  brow,  and 
with  the  utmost  coolness  she  told  him  that  she  was  her  own 
mistress,  and  meant,  in  her  own  time,  to  marry  Sir  Lynam. 

'  "  I  will  present  myself  before  you  at  the  altar,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Netley,  almost  beside  himself  with  passion,  "  and  forbid  such  an 
unholy  wedlock  !"  Alice  rose  with  a  look  of  concentrated  anger, 
and  declared,  that  "neither  heaven  nor  earth  should  prevent  it." 
"  Oh,  Alice,  dear  Alice !"  I  cried,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  "  you 
know  not  into  what  misery  you  are  blindly  rushing  !  You  know 
not  the  character  of  this  man !"  My  words  seemed  to  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  her  passion.  "  It  is  my  fate  !"  said  she,  in  a 
milder  voice,  and  reseated  herself.  "  Alice,"  said  I,  taking  her 
hand,  "  you  are  young,  you  are  inexperienced ;  let  me  warn  you — 
let  me  save  you  !  You  know  not  your  own  worth,  neither  do  you 
know  the  character  of  this  man.  You  will  espouse  certain  misery 
in  marrying  him !"  The  colour  had  died  from  her  cheek  as  I 
spoke,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  "  You  are  a  stranger  in  these 
parts,"  said  I,  "  you  know  not  Sir  Lynam ;  you  gave  your  promise 
to  him  thoughtlessly;  withdraw  it  without  a  moment's  delay !" 

' "  I  cannot !  I  cannot !"  said  she,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "  You  broke  your  promise  of  years  to  one  of  the  best 
men  on  God's  earth,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Netley  with  great  warmth, 
"  to  one  who  loved  you  better  than  life,  and  yet  you  cannot  break 
it  to  this  profligate — to  this  lover  of  a  day?"  "I  cannot!" 
repeated  she  again.  "And  why,  in  Heaven's  name?"  inquired 
he,  seizing  her  arm.  "It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  know  I 
cannot !"  said  she,  disengaging  herself,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
determination.  "  God  in  heaven  !"  exclaimed  he,  growing  more 
inflamed  by  her  coolness.  "  Alice,  dearest  Alice,"  said  I,  "  give 
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me  a  relation's  privilege  over  you,  let  me  persuade  you  to  listen  to 
reason  and  experience."  "No,  Mrs.  Betty,  no  !"  said  she,  putting 
me  aside  and  rising,  yet  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal.  "  My  mother  is  satisfied,  so  am  I ;  what 
needs  it  then  that  others  should  interfere  ?  If  I  do  wrong  it  is 
myself  alone  that  suffers ;  I  have  taken  a  step  which  I  cannot 
recall,  and  I  will  allow  no  one  to  interfere  with  my  actions  !" 
With  these  words  she  left  us. 

'  The  old  gentleman's  anger  was  indescribable,  and  I  was  more 
hurt  than  I  can  tell.  I  really  am  become  attached  to  her,  and  her 
blindness  fills  my  soul  with  compassion.  "  It  is  infatuation  !  it  is 
madness  !"  said  Mr.  Netley,  stamping  with  rage.  "  This  in- 
heritance has  turned  her  head  !" 

"•April  27.  So  far,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  I  wrote  three  days  ago. 
I  now  take  up  my  pen  to  continue  my  chronicle  of  events. 

'  The  scene  with  Miss  Franklin,  as  recorded  above,  and  the 
distress  and  anxiety  of  her  worthy  uncle,  quite  upset  me,  and  I 
have  had  again  one  of  my  fits  of  nervous  headache,  which  has  left 
me  very  much  of  an  invalid.  I  needed,  however,  to  have  had 
more  than  my  usual  strength  for  that  which  awaited  me — but  not 
to  keep  you  in  impatience,  I  will  proceed  to  tell  you  all. 

'  I  had  just  taken  my  coffee  in  bed,  yesterday  morning,  when 
the  card  of  a  Mr.  Bartholomew,  Solicitor,  London,  was  brought  to 
me ;  he  was  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  and  refused  to  leave  any 
message,  begging  most  strenuously  to  see  me.  I  dressed  hastily 
and  went  to  him,  no  little  alarmed,  as  I  always  am,  when  lawyers 
come  on  sudden  business. 

'  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  is  a  very  large,  imposing-looking  person, 
entered  upon  his  business  without  any  circumlocution.  The 
information  he  had  to  give  me,  would,  he  doubted  not,  no  little 
surprise  me— as  you  may  believe  it  did,  when  he  informed  me, 
that  I — even  poor  I — the  insignificant  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse,  was 
the  rightful  possessor  of  Starkey  during  the  term  of  my  own 
natural  life  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a  copy  of  a  codicil  to 
Sir  Timothy's  will.  A  great  deal  he  said  about  the  wrong  which 
had  been  done  to  me  by  my  late  poor  sister-in-law,  who  it  seems, 
knowingly,  or  unknowingly,  kept  me  out  of  my  own  rights.  I 
forgive  her,  and  if  she  wrongfully  possessed  herself  of  what  was 
mine,  may  God  as  freely  forgive  her  as  I  do.  I,  it  is  possible, 
might  not  have  had  as  easy  a  conscience  as  I  now  have,  if  all  this 
power  and  possession  had  been  mine.  There  is  deep  meaning  in 
those  words  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

'  My  head,  at  no  time  very  clear,  was  in  no  condition  to  under- 
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stand  the  wordiness  of  this  Mr.  Bartholomew,  so  I  sent  to  request 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Netley's  company  that  he  might  give  me  some 
little  advice,  for  I  take  him  to  be  a  sensible,  practical  gentleman. 

'  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  known  to  him  by  character.  The  merest 
accident  in  the  world,  he  said,  had  thrown  the  will  of  Sir  Timothy 
Thicknisse  into  his  hands.  He  was  down  at  Durham  on  some  law 
business,  and  had  occasion  to  search  some  papers  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  and  giving  the  man  a  less  fee  than  he  expected,  was 
remonstrated  with  thus  :  "  Gentlemen  do  not  commonly  give 
merely  a  half-crown  ;  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  received  a  seven- 
shilling  piece  for  a  sight  of  old  Thicknisse's  will."  "Ah  so  !"  said 
the  lawyer,  recalling  that  case  of  singular  inheritance,  and  feeling 
a  sudden  desire  to  see  the  will  also,  "  I  too  will  give  you  seven 
shillings  for  a  sight  of  that  will."  "  I  saw  it,"  said  he,  "  and  was 
instantly  struck  with  the  unacknowledged  nature  of  the  codicil  ;" 
"  Who  was  the  gentleman,"  asked  he,  "  who  last  saw  this  will  ?" 
The  man  could  not  tell,  excepting  that  he  believed  him  to  be 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  testator  —  the  present  Sir  Lynam 
Thicknisse." 

'  "  Thank  you,  sir  !  thank  you,  my  dear  sir  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Netley  all  at  once,  as  if  he  were  out  of  his  senses  ;  "  give  me  your 
hand  ;  you  have  suggested  an  idea  to  me  —  you  have  done  me  the 
greatest  service  !"  Neither  I  nor  Mr.  Bartholomew  could,  for  the 
life  of  us,  tell  what  the  old  gentleman  meant.  "  My  dear  sir  ?"  said 
I.  "Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "we  will  go  to  law  on  this  codicil.  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  you  shall  undertake  the  case."  Mr.  Bartholomew 
looked  all  alive.  "  There  is  the  best  ground  in  the  world,"  says 
he,  "  on  which  to  found  the  claim.  Mrs.  Betty  Thicknisse  has  the 
most  indisputable  title."  "I  cannot  —  I  will  not,  disinherit  her!" 
said  I.  "  You  both  can  and  shall  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Netley.  "  She 
shall  be  again  without  a  penny,  but  in  reversion.  You  may  live 
twenty  years,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  she  shall  marry  poor  Henry  after  all." 

'  I  began  to  see  what  his  intentions  were  ;  in  dispossessing  her 
of  Starkey,  the  affair  with  Sir  Lynam  would  be  at  an  end.  "There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it,"  said  I,  as  we  talked  it  over  again 
when  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  gone.  "  Sir  Lynam's  object  is 
Starkey,  and  if  my  putting  forth  my  claim  will  save  her  from  this 
marriage  I  will  do  it.  But  understand,  Mr.  Netley,"  said  I,  "for 
myself  I  do  not  covet  Starkey.  Two  rooms,  peace  of  mind  and 
rest  of  body,  love  to  my  fellow-creatures  and  duty  performed 
before  God,  are  all  I  covet,  all  I  aspire  to  !" 

'  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend  !  you  know  not  what  an  agitation 
these  things  have  thrown  me  into.  My  heart  warms  to  Alice  as  it 
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has  never  done  before ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  about  to  injure  her ; 
but  the  Almighty  is  my  witness,  that  were  Starkey  my  own  this 
very  moment,  and  I  could  but  know  her  free  from  Sir  Lynam,  I 
would  resign  it  into  her  hands.    She  is  far  fitter  for  the  mistress  of 
this  noble  place  than  an  old  woman  like  me. 
'  But  whatever  I  am,  my  dear  Elizabeth, 
'  I  am,  and  shall  ever  continue, 

'  Your  true  friend  and  well-wisher, 

'BETTY  THICKNISSE.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CIVIL  WAR. 

MRS.  BETTY  and  Mr.  Netley  had  a  long  consultation  together,  in 
which  they  arranged  their  plan  of  action.  On  condition  of  Alice 
giving  up  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  and  binding 
herself  not  to  marry  him,  Mrs.  Betty  should  voluntarily  resign  all 
her  claim  to  Starkey ;  but  if  Alice  remained  perverse,  Mrs.  Betty's 
claims,  the  validity  of  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  should  be 
strenuously  asserted. 

Mrs.  Betty,  who  felt  herself  inadequate  to  opening,  by  word  of 
mouth,  this  business  to  Alice,  of  which  she  supposed  her  to  be  in 
ignorance,  although  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  Sir  Lynam 
was  acquainted  with  it,  wrote  her  a  note,  full  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, the  penning  of  which  cost  her  many  tears,  and  with 
which  she  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  important  codicil,  begging  to  be 
allowed  an  interview  with  her  at  her  earliest  convenience. 

Nothing,  as  may  be  expected,  could  exceed  the  dismay  and 
consternation  of  Alice  on  reading  this  note,  and  her  suspicions 
instantly  fell  on  Mr.  Twisleden  ;  she  believed  herself  to  have  been 
betrayed  by  him.  Inevitable  disgrace  seemed  before  her,  and  she 
almost  cursed  herself  in  the  bitterness  of  the  moment. 

'  Better,  ten  thousand  times,  to  have  thrown  myself  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mrs.  Betty !  Oh,  heavens,  that  I  had  done  so  at  once  !' 

It  was,  however,  the  fear  of  detection  and  disgrace  which 
wrung  these  bitter  words  from  her ;  and,  full  of  unspeakable  re- 
sentment, she  summoned  her  lawyer  to  her  presence. 

Twisleden  received  her  reproaches  with  the  indignation  of  an 
innocent  man.  She  gave  him  her  hand ;  assured  him  again  of  her 
confidence  ;  besought  his  forgiveness  of  her  suspicions,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  assurance  that  after  the  deed  which  Mrs. 
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Betty  had  signed,  she,  herself,  was  unquestionably  secure  of  Starkey 
beyond  the  power  of  a  thousand  lawyers,  and  even  that  if  Mrs. 
Betty  were  determined  to  contest  it  with  her,  which  he  did  not 
believe  she  ever  would,  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken 
that  Alice  was  in  no  way  compromised.  Mrs.  Betty  was  a  weak- 
headed  person  ;  she  had  signed  a  deed  one  day  of  which  she  had 
repented  the  next,  or  the  nature  of  which,  in  fact,  she  appeared 
quite  to  have  forgotten.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  easier  than  to 
deal  with  an  opponent  of  Mrs.  Betty's  character.  What  he  now 
counselled  Alice  to  do,  was  to  treat  the  affair  cavalierly — to  set 
light  by  the  codicil,  and  defy  her,  if  she  liked,  to  do  her  worst. 
'There  was  nothing,  Mr.  Twisleden  said,  'like  carrying  things 
with  a  high  hand.' 

Greatly  assured  by  the  interview  with  Mr.  Twisleden,  Alice  gave 
permission  for  the  interview  with  Mrs.  Betty. 

Both  ladies  looked  pale  and  agitated  when  they  met  Alice, 
prouder  and  colder  than  ever,  as  if  she  had  been  injured ;  and 
Mrs.  Betty  trembling  with  emotion,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  as 
if  she  were  weeping  over  the  pain  she  had  to  inflict. 

'  Dear  Miss  Franklin,'  began  she,  after  taking  the  seat  which  had 
been  indicated  to  her,  and  seeing  that  Alice  waited  for  her  to  begin, 
'  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  the  pain  which  this  discovery 
has  occasioned  me  !' 

'  It  need  give  you  but  little,  Mrs.  Betty,'  said  Mrs.  Franklin,  who 
was  seated  beside  her  daughter ;  '  resign  your  claims,  if  you  really 
have  any,  in  favour  of  Alice,  at  once.' 

'  That  I  will  do,'  returned  Mrs.  Betty,  who  found  it  much  easier 
to  proceed  with  the  business  when  she  saw  the  tone  they  were 
about  to  assume ;  '  that  I  will  do  to-day,  nay,  this  very  hour,  on 
one  simple  condition.' 

'  What  is  that  ?'  asked  Alice,  feeling  instantly  a  determination  to 
exert  her  utmost  power  of  fascination.  '  You  will  ask  no  condi- 
tion, dear  Mrs.  Betty,  which  I  will  not  willingly  grant ; — half  my 
income — anything,  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  but  the  disgrace — or  rather, 
I  should  say,  mortification  of  giving  up  all.  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand my  feelings,'  said  she,  in  her  most  winning  tone,  and  looking 
with  infinite  affection  on  the  old  lady ;  '  to  be  a  laughing-stock — 
a  county's  talk — oh,  Mrs.  Betty,  I  am  sure  you  will  save  me  from 
that !' 

'  I  will  save  you  from  that,  dearest  Miss  Franklin ;  and  I  will 
save  you  from  much  more  than  that,  from  humiliation  and  misery 
— from  marriage  with  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  !' 

Alice  started ;  clasped  her  hands,  and  was  silent. 

it 
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1  Gracious  heavens  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty,  '  what  fascination  is 
this  ?  Sir  Lynam,  the  spendthrift,  the  libertine,  the  hypocrite  ! 
You  have  not  known  him  for  years,  as  I  have  done.  In  marrying 
him,  you  unite  yourself  to  misery  !  Mrs.  Franklin,  can  you,  her 
mother,  calmly  see  this,  and  not  interpose  to  save  her  ?  Ten 
thousand  times  better  would  it  be  to  descend  to  poverty,  even  had 
she  been  ten  times  richer  than  the  possession  of  Starkey  made  her, 
than  marry  this  man  !  You  are  young,  Miss  Franklin  ;  you  are 
beautiful ;  you  are  made  to  win  all  hearts ;  and  if  your  mother 
will  not  act  a  mother's  part  by  you,  to  save  you  from  worse  than 
mere  poverty — I  will !  And  not  a  mother's  part  only,  but  the  part 
of  a  stern  teacher — I  will  take  Starkey  from  you — and  thank  God 
that  I  have  the  power  of  doing  so — and  then  see  if  Sir  Lynam  will 
marry  you  !' 

Under  other  circumstances  Alice's  good  sense  might  have  whis- 
pered that  there  was  truth  in  Mrs.  Betty's  words,  but  she  was  then 
in  no  humour  to  make  acknowledgment  or  concession  even  to  her- 
self;  she  remembered  Mr.  Twisleden's  words,  and  felt  angry  that 
a  person  like  Mrc-.  Betty  should  use  this  tone  of  assumption.  She 
remembered  that  he  had  counselled  her  to  carry  things  with  a  high 
hand,  and  she  determined  to  follow  his  advice. 

'  I  myself  will  break  with  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  if  I  see  fit, 
without  the  compulsion  or  interference  of  anyone ;  and  as  to 
Starkey,  if  you  have  a  right  to  it,  Mrs.  Betty,  assert  it ;  you  will 
find  me  quite  ready  to  defend  my  claim.  Mr.  Twisleden  himself 
advises  me  to  give  up  merely  what  the  law  demands.' 

'  I  am  an  old  woman,'  returned  Mrs.  Betty,  meekly ;  '  and  to  go 
to  law,  and  to  get  into  notoriety  of  any  kind,  would  be  most  un- 
pleasant to  me — would,  I  should  consider,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  very  unseemly  and  disgraceful.  But,  Miss  Franklin, 
this  I  will  do.  The  first  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  shall  take  my 
cause  in  hand ;  I  will  get  possession  from  you,  and  not  one  six- 
pence shall  reach  you  till  the  Almighty  takes  me  hence,  and  in 
His  sight  it  will  be  a  righteous  deed  !' 

Both  Alice  and  her  mother  seemed  speechless. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Franklin,  this  I  will  do,  and  from  the  warmest  affec- 
tion for  you  !  Heaven  knows  what  it  is  from  which  I  would  defend 
you ;  from  tears  and  heart-ache  on  earth,  and  it  may  be  from  end- 
less misery  hereafter ;  for  what  may  not  a  tyrannical,  wicked  nature 
like  his  tempt  you  to  ?  Oh,  Alice,'  said  the  poor  gentlewoman, 
dropping  on  her  knee  before  her,  '  give  me  your  word  before  wit- 
nesses not  to  marry  this  man,  and  I  will  sign  the  fullest  deed  of 
renunciation  ;  and,  fondly  though  my  heart  clings  to  this  place  as 
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my  home,  I  will  go  away  to-morrow,  and  never  trouble  you 
more !' 

'  Rise,  Mrs.  Betty,  rise  !'  said  Alice,  really  moved,  in  spite  of 
pride  and  every  other  bad  counsellor,  by  the  disinterested  spirit  of 
the  old  lady ;  '  I  cannot  bear  this  :  I  am  sure  you  mean  well  to 
me.  Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  consider  !' 

Mrs.  Betty  rose,  and  kissing  Alice's  forehead,  left  the  room 
unable  to  say  another  word. 

Sir  Lynam  that  day  had  a  long  consultation  with  the  two  lawyers, 
Twisleden  and  Metcalf.  He  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Alice ; 
privy  to  the  trick  which  had  been  put  on  Mrs.  Betty,  and,  looking 
on  Starkey  as  his  own  already,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to 
take  part  in  every  movement. 

Sir  Lynam  all  this  time  assumed  a  calm  and  reasonable  tone, 
and  had  not  Mr.  Twisleden  known  what  the  baronet's  character 
was,  and  what  his  conduct  had  hitherto  been,  he  might  have  con- 
sidered him  a  very  gentlemanly,  though  not  a  very  high-principled 
man. 

All  was  satisfactorily  arranged  among  them.  The  utmost  con- 
fidence was  felt  on  their  part  regarding  Alice's  claim.  The  first 
lawyers  in  London  were  to  be  consulted  and  employed  if  the 
cause  came  to  trial.  Their  opinion,  however,  was  that,  consider- 
ing the  odium  of  an  elderly  person  like  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  so  retired,  advancing  her  claim  in  opposition  to 
one  with  so  many  recommendations  as  Alice,  who  in  a  few  years, 
sooner  or  later,  must  come  into  possession,  she  would  before  long 
come  to  terms  with  them  ;  sign  another  deed  of  renunciation ; 
and  thus,  after  the  lawyers  had  pocketed  a  good  sum  of  money, 
there  would  be  a  compromise  without  their  being  in  any  way  com- 
mitted. The  odium  would  fall  on  Mrs.  Betty,  and  the  young  heiress 
would,  as  it  were,  only  have  additional  claim  to  universal  favour. 

Poor  Mrs.  Betty,  after  her  interview  with  Alice,  had  a  fit  of 
nervous  headache,  and  it  required  all  Mr.  Netley's  determination, 
and  strong-minded  clearness  of  purpose,  to  keep  her  in  harmony 
with  herself. 

'  I'll  get  the  affair  fast  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,'  said  he  to 
himself,  'so  that  she  can't  run  off;  for,  in  spite  of  all  her  pre- 
judice against  Sir  Lynam,  I  am  not  sure  whether  Alice  may  not 
over-persuade  her;  and,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  after  she  has  broken 
with  Maitland,  she  shall  not  marry  that  fellow  if  human  power  can 
prevent  it !' 

Mr.  Netley,  therefore,  engaged  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  was  a 
solicitor  of  great  talent  and  reputation,  and  resolved  that,  if  on 
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the  morrow  Alice's  determination  was  to  abide  by  her  engagement 
with  Sir  Lynam,  that  he  would  return  immediately  to  London,  and, 
as  agent  for  Mrs.  Betty,  lose  not  a  moment  in  prosecuting  the  suit. 

Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  was  at  Starkey  that  evening,  but  he  left 
again  without  seeing  Alice ;  she  refused  an  interview  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  and  somewhat  chagrined  he  rode  away,  after  ex- 
changing a  few  commonplace  compliments  with  her  mother.  Not 
a  word  was  said  or  hinted  to  him  of  Mrs.  Betty's  proposition. 

Alice  sat  alone  that  evening  in  communion  with  herself;  she 
passed  a  sleepless  night;  and  when  the  next  morning  dawned  upon 
her,  her  mind  was  as  little  settled  as  it  had  been  the  evening  before. 

'  I  wish,'  sighed  she  to  herself,  '  I  could  see  my  way  clearly  and 
definitely  before  me  !' 

What  were,  in  fact,  Alice's  true  sentiments  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
say.  Love  for  Sir  Lynam  ?  No,  certainly — not  at  least  such  love 
as  that  which  young  Maitland  had  cherished  for  her — it  was  a 
vague  sort  of  undefined,  uneasy  passion,  half  self-love,  which  had 
in  the  outset  desired  his  admiration,  and  coveted  influence  over 
him,  and  which,  now  that  it  had  been  gratified,  could  easily  have 
been  given  up  for  any  new  object.  But  then  the  step  which  self- 
interest  had  made  her  take,  and  which  had  been  suggested  and 
brought  about  by  Sir  Lynam,  had  placed  her  in  his  power — had 
made  her  fear  to  break  with  him.  A  secret  injurious  to  her  honour 
was  in  his  keeping.  Suppose  she  were  to  embrace  Mrs.  Betty's 
proposal — what  then  ?  She  had  already  secured  her  own  firm 
hold  on  Starkey.  Mrs.  Betty  might  threaten,  but  Alice  was  assured 
by  her  lawyers  that  she  had  put  all  power  out  of  her  own  hands  ; 
and  if  she  were  to  break  with  Sir  Lynam,  it  would  be  only  unseal- 
ing his  lips  to  trumpet  abroad  her  own  disgrace,  for  she  could 
well  believe  Sir  Lynam  capable  of  taking  deep  revenge.  Poor 
Alice !  she  flattered  herself,  as  many  a  woman  does,  to  the  riveting 
of  her  own  misery,  that  she  should  retain  as  much  influence  over 
the  husband  as  she  had  had  over  the  lover,  and  she  determined 
to  risk  all. 

*  There  are  men  I  might  love  better  than  Sir  Lynam,'  thought 
she,  '  but  I  cannot  retract ;  I  am  too  deeply  committed  I  may 
risk  something  in  marrying  him,  but  I  am  eternally  disgraced  if  I 
make  him  my  enemy !' 

That  day,  therefore,  her  answer  went  to  Mrs.  Betty.  She  could 
not  allow  herself  to  be  dictated  to,  '  although  she  gave  Mrs.  Betty 
credit  for  the  best  intentions  towards  her,  and  that  on  deliberate 
consideration  she  found  no  occasion  to  interrupt  the  connexion 
existing  between  herself  and  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse.' 
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It  may  naturally  be  asked — as  it  was,  and  that  in  no  very 
measured  terms  by  Mr.  Netley — what  Alice's  mother  was  about, 
to  let  her  run  blindly  on  her  ruin  ? 

'  Bless  you,  my  dear  sir,'  she  replied,  '  what  can  I  do  ?  Alice 
is  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself;  she  has  always  shown  great 
good  sense ;  and  if  I  were  to  turn  her  this  or  that  way,  how  can 
I  be  sure  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  ?  It  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  parents  have  no  right  to  dictate  and  to  control  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Our  children  marry  for  themselves,  and  not 
for  us ;  and  I  have  this  confidence  in  Alice,  that  she  will  do  nothing 
without  sufficient  reasons.' 

The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Franklin  sacrificed  her  own  judgment  to  her 
daughter ;  to  use  a  common  phrase,  her  head  was  turned  with  her 
prosperity ;  she  could  hardly  believe  that  the  mistress  of  Starkey 
could  do  wrong.  She  had  been  weakly  silent  in  the  trick  upon 
Mrs.  Betty ;  and  having  been  silent  then,  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
not  any  right  to  speak  afterwards. 

Alice's  decision  caused  an  irreparable  breach  between  herself 
and  her  uncle ;  and  impatient  to  make  her  feel  how  in  earnest 
was  the  threat  of  dispossession,  he  hurried  to  London,  with  full 
authority  from  the  almost  heart-broken  Mrs.  Betty  to  set  lawyers 
to  work  against  her. 

'  Let  nothing  of  all  this  alarm  you,  my  dear  Miss  Franklin,' 
said  Mr.  Twisleden,  as  the  first  letter  from  Mrs.  Betty's  lawyer  was 
laid  before  her.  'You  are  as  safely  in  possession  as  if  the  old  lady 
had  been  dead  a  dozen  years.' 

1  We  must  have  the  park  wall  continued  round  that  part  which 
is  called  the  Pleasaunce,'  said  Sir  Lynam,  as  he  drove  Alice  and  her 
mother  out  one  fine  morning,  for  he  began  even  to  speak  of  every- 
thing as  if  it  were  his  own.  '  I  will  return  that  way  and  look  at 
it ;  there  is  good  brick-clay  down  there,  and  we  will  burn  our  own 
bricks.' 

Alice  made  no  reply;  indeed,  she  had  not  heard  his  words, 
She  had  been  thinking,  of  what  now  and  then  would  come  across 
her  thoughts  in  those  pleasant  summer  days,  that  Elizabeth  Durant 
must  think  her  unkind  never  to  write  to  her,  especially  as  she  had 
talked  so  much  of  her  visiting  Starkey  early  in  the  spring. 

'  But  how  could  I  have  her  with  me  ?'  thought  she  again,  as  she 
always  did  on  such  occasions.  '  It  is  quite  enough  that  Mrs.  Betty 
and  I  are  at  variance.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear !'  said  her  mother  to  her,  '  have  you  mentioned 
to  Sir  Lynam  about  our  going  into  Scotland  ?' 
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1  Not  before  grouse-shooting  ?'  said  Sir  Lynarn. 

'  So  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,'  said  Alice.  '  I  would  have 
gone  to  London,  but  just  at  present  I  cannot  bear  London  ;  and 
till  this  affair  is  settled  with  Mrs.  Betty,  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  in 
the  same  house  with  her.' 

'  I  think  she  ought  to  have  withdrawn,'  said  Mrs.  Franklin ; 
1  two  people  in  one  house  who  are  at  law  with  each  other.  It  is 
quite  ridiculous !' 

'  I  mean  to  take  a  house  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
see  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  so  quiet  there  !' 
said  Alice,  with  a  deep  sigh,  forgetting  that  where  the  mind  is  not 
at  ease,  there  is  quiet  nowhere. 

Sir  Lynam  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  for  the  first  time  was 
struck  with  the  anxious  expression  of  her  countenance. 

'  Yes,  very  good,'  said  he,  thinking  of  the  Highland  scheme, 
'  and  I'll  come  up  for  grouse-shooting.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

«  A   BROKEN    HEART. 

MR.  NETLEY  having  arrived  in  London,  full  of  grief  and  displeasure 
against  his  niece,  placed  Mrs.  Betty's  cause  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  and  Philip  Durant,  who  was  the  counsel  chosen ; 
then  went  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Maitland. 

'  And  how  is  Henry  ?'  asked  he,  from  Maitland  the  elder,  who, 
with  a  sunny  tradesman's  smile,  was  bowing  two  titled  ladies  out 
of  his  shop. 

'  He'll  never  be  himself  again,'  returned  he,  his  countenance 
growing  sad  and  troubled ;  '  never,  as  long  as.  he  lives,  Mr.  Netley. 
I'll  tell  you  what ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promise  I  made  him 
when  I  thought  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  if  it  had  been  my  last 
shilling,  I  would  have  spent  it  in  having  revenge ;  in  making  her 
one  way  or  other  repent  it !' 

'  My  dear  sir,  she's  laying  up  repentance  for  herself,  as  fast  as 
you  or  her  worst  enemy  can  wish  it !' 

'  And  no  more  than  right,  Mr.  Netley ;  as  a  man  sows,  so  shall 
he  reap  ;  and  I've  no  reason  to  wish  any  good  to  her.  It  angers 
me  to  see  what  a  wreck  she's  made  of  my  poor  boy  !'  Mr.  Mait- 
land, ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he  could  not  control,  walked 
into  a  little  private  room  behind  his  shop  to  weep  unseen  ;  Mr. 
Netley  the  while  stood  midway  in  the  shop,  looking  tolerably  un- 
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moved,  but  experiencing  feelings  not  much  less  bitter  than  those 
of  his  friend. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Maitland,'  said  he,  going  into  the  little  private 
room,  when  he  thought  the  father's  emotion  might  be  somewhat 
abated,  '  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking  of ;  there's  nothing 
like  change  for  a  mind  diseased.  It  will  never  do  to  let  him  mope 
at  home  over  his  troubles  ;  we  must  do  something  to  amuse  him.' 

The  two  old  gentlemen  sat  down  and  talked  the  scheme  over. 
Mr.  Netley,  always  active,  and  liking  above  all  things  to  be  em- 
ployed for  other  people,  proposed  to  take  charge  of  him  during  a 
tour  somewhere.  This  he  felt  justified  in  doing,  as  he  knew 
lawyers  were  not  remarkably  speedy  in  their  movements,  and 
Philip  had  assured  him  the  case  could  not  come  on  until  after  the 
long  vacation. 

General  peace  being  now  concluded  in  Europe,  all  the  world  was 
flocking  to  Paris,  which  then,  when  the  Continent  was  so  little 
known  to  the  English,  offered  of  course  more  novelty  than  now. 
To  Paris,  therefore,  the  old  gentleman  offered  to  conduct  his  youhg 
friend,  and  to  Paris  they  went. 

The  letters  which  he  and  his  companion  wrote  were  cheerful  and 
interesting,  and  the  happiest  results  were  anticipated.  They  stayed 
for  a  month  in  Paris,  and  then  Henry,  who  seemed  to  have  a  re- 
pugnance to  returning  to  England,  proposed  that  they  should 
proceed  farther.  Mr.  Netley  had  always  felt  a  great  interest  and 
curiosity  about  the  Moravian  settlements,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  visit  the  great  mother-colony  of  that  people  at  Herrnhut. 
All  was  alike  to  Maitland;  and,  somewhat  wearied  and  over- 
excited by  travel,  he  began  greatly  to  long  for  quiet.  Chance  had 
thrown  them  in  the  way  of  a  Baron  von  Gersdorf,  who  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  family  of  Zinzendorf ;  and  furnished  by  him 
with  letters  to  the  principal  elders  of  the  community  at  Herrnhut, 
they  travelled  direct  thither. 

Like  a  peaceful  island  in  the  midst  of  stormy  waters  lay  the 
little  settlement  of  these  '  Watchers  of  the  Lord,'  as  they  called 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  war-shaken  Germany.  It  was  a 
summer's  evening  when  they  approached  the  place  ;  cultivated 
fields  covered  the  hill-sides,  and  good  roads  cut  through  trim  plan- 
tations— the  work  of  the  early  settlers,  under  the  direction  of 
Count  Zinzendorf — gave  the  most  cheerful  character  to  its  locality. 
Presently  they  overtook  a  band  of  peasants  returning  from  their 
field-labour,  who  were  singing  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  The  very 
air  seemed  to  the  travellers  apostolic  ;  and  as  they  drove  quietly 
into  the  village  itself,  the  clean,  cheerful  exterior  of  the  houses,  the 
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breadth  of  the  well-paved  streets,  the  gardens  which  they  saw  here 
and  there,  and  the  broad  walks,  which  seemed  leading  into  pleasant 
wildernesses,  all  together  made  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
aspect  of  other  German  villages,  as  diffused  a  gladness  over  their 
spirits.  The  farther  they  advanced  the  more  they  were  favourably 
impressed,  and  pleased  :  no  noisy  children  were  quarrelling  in  the 
streets ;  no  disgusting  figures  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  met 
their  eye — they  saw  only  healthy  men,  with  cheerful  yet  serene 
countenances,  and  mild-looking  women  in  the  quiet  garb  of  the 
sect,  wearing  caps  of  snowy  linen,  tied  with  ribbons  of  various 
colours,  denoting  the  wearer  to  be  maiden,  wife,  or  widow.  Music, 
too — not  the  gay  waltz  or  warlike  melody,  nor  even  those  stirring 
national  airs  almost  universal  to  Germany,  but  music  of  a  soft, 
devotional  character — was  heard  from  many  an  open  window  which 
they  passed,  or  from  gardens  where  men  and  women,  and  little 
children,  had  assembled  for  worship  or  social  enjoyment. 

'  Thank  God !'  said  Henry  Maitland,  laying  his  thin,  feverish 
hand  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  '  we  have  at  last  found  the  right 
place — at  last  found  a  haven  of  peace  !  Oh  !'  said  he,  as  if  his  soul 
were  at  that  moment  unlocked,  '  you  know  not  how  I  long  for  rest 
— rest,  even  if  it  be  that  of  the  grave  !' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Netley,  kindly ;  '  but  you  must  not  give  way 
to  low  spirits,  for  this  is  not  a  gloomy  place,  you  see.' 

The  excitement  of  travelling  had  greatly  fatigued  Henry,  and  the 
quiet  of  Herrnhut  was  like  a  balm  to  his  spirit  They  took  lodg- 
ings in  the  village,  and,  presenting  their  letters  of  introduction, 
were  received  not  only  by  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  but  by  the  whole  community,  as  brethren.  It 
was  a  remarkably  fine  summer,  and  week  after  week  rolled  on,  if 
not  to  the  strengthening  of  Henry's  mind,  at  least  to  the  apparent 
soothing  of  it.  One  or  two  things,  however,  occurred  to  excite 
Mr.  Netley's  anxiety;  in  the  first  place,  whilst  his  companion's 
general  amiability  and  sweetness  of  manner,  which  were  in  him 
natural  characteristics,  seemed  to  have  increased,  there  was  a 
certain  wilfulness  at  times  about  him  which  defied  the  old  gentle- 
man's management.  Again,  whether  it  was  from  the  influence  of 
the  place,  or  the  mystical  books  which  since  he  had  been  among 
the  Herrnhuters  he  had  read,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  effect 
of  his  own  unhappy  mind  preying  on  itself,  we  know  not,  but  there 
seemed  to  hang  over  him  a  dark  cloud — half  fanaticism  and 
half  melancholy — which  affected  his  whole  demeanour.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  happy,  fell  into  no  religious  disputations,  and  lived 
among  the  pious  people  who  surrounded  him  in  the  interchange  of 
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good  offices :  nevertheless  his  mind  lay  under  a  dark  cloud  which  no 
kindness  could  penetrate.  These  things  made  Mr.  Netley  anxious. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  his  physical  health  was  much  im- 
proved ;  and  the  excursions  which  he  made  on  foot,  especially  into 
that  mountainous  district  north  of  the  Elbe,  called  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  and  which  was  at  that  time  rarely  indeed  trod  by  the 
foot  of  an  Englishman,  proved  his  bodily  strength  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  had  been.  He  also  had  gone  to  Dresden  ;  gone 
there  to  his  sorrow — but  why  so,  poor  young  man  !  he  never  told 
to  his  friend. 

Dresden  even  in  those  days  possessed  its  noble  picture-gallery. 
A  casual  traveller  visited  it  now  and  then,  or  a  solitary  painter  sat 
undisturbedly  day  by  day  copying  his  favourite  picture.  Here,  too, 
came  Maitland  daily ;  but  it  was  not  a  Rubens  that  brought  him, 
nor  a  Correggio,  nor  was  it  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna  :  the  picture  that  riveted  his  soul,  and  before  which  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  abstracted  melancholy,  gazing  hour 
after  hour,  was  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Carlo  Dolci. 

Unhappy  youth !  There  was,  or  he  fancied  there  was,  some 
likeness  between  the  subject  of  this  picture  and  Alice  Franklin ; 
and  thus  that  passion,  which  time  and  absence  might  perhaps  alto- 
gether have  conquered,  woke  again  in  all  its  intensity,  and  many  a 
time,  after  standing  for  hours  before  this  picture,  he  would  rush 
from  the  gallery  with  feelings  akin  to  madness. 

All  this  he  told  to  no  one — least  of  all  to  Mr.  Netley ;  and  when 
the  old  gentleman  would  propose  to  accompany  him  next  to 
Dresden,  this  was  always  zealously  opposed,  and,  jealous  of  his 
friend's  even  suspecting  his  state  of  mind,  in  spite  of  his  haggard, 
melancholy  countenance,  he  assumed  a  cheerfulness  of  manner 
which,  if  it  did  not  impose  upon  his  friend,  at  least  pacified  him. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and  Mr.  Netley,  who, 
however,  carefully  avoided  ever  speaking  of  Mrs.  Betty's  lawsuit 
before  his  companion,  was  beginning  to  wish  for  his  return  to 
England  on  its  account 

They  were  sitting  together  one  evening,  as  they  frequently  did, 
in  the  lofty  Watch-house  occasionally  used  for  worship,  and  which 
overlooks  the  quiet  burial-ground  of  the  Herrnhuters.  It  was  a 
lovely  scene ;  the  warm  evening  light  shone  over  all,  like  an 
emblem  of  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Netley  looked 
down  from  the  Watch-tower,  tears  filled  his  eyes.  '  Willingly,  most 
willingly  would  I,'  said  he  to  his  young  friend,  '  end  my  days  here 
— lie  down  and  sleep  with  the  good  people  who  slumber  there,  and 
rise  with  them  again  at  (he  resurrection  {' 
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Maitland  sat  with  his  head  upon  his  hand — he  made  no  imme- 
diate reply,  but  a  sigh,  nay,  almost  a  groan,  escaped  him.  'There 
is  a  new  cemetery  in  Dresden,'  said  he  after  a  few  seconds, '  which 
pleases  me  more  even  than  this — and  if  I  die  soon,  let  me  be 
buried  there — promise  me,'  said  he,  almost  solemnly.  '  There  is 
quietness  there  equal  to  this,  ampler  space,  and  shrubs  and 
flowers.' 

'  Oh,  you  shall  not  die  out  of  England,  my  good  fellow,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  interrupting  him,  and  speaking  most  cheerfully ; 
'  neither  you  nor  I  will  die  out  of  England  !' 

They  came  down  from  the  Watch-house,  and  left  the  burial- 
ground,  and  as  they  walked  homeward  Mr.  Netley  began  to  speak 
of  their  return  to  England,  which  he  wished  to  take  place  in  about 
a  week.  It  was  a  subject  Henry  entered  on  reluctantly ;  he  was 
bent  upon  another  excursion  to  his  favourite  scenes  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland ;  he  would  set  off,  he  said,  the  next  day.  His  friend 
made  no  opposition.  He  had  hitherto  returned  from  such  ex- 
cursions with  increased  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body;  and  it  was 
quickly  arranged  that  he  should  start  on  the  morrow  with  his  knap- 
sack for  a  farewell  pedestrian  ramble,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
Netley  should  make  the  needful  preparations  for  their  final  de- 
parture. 

'  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  boy,'  said  he  at  parting,  '  and 
may  God  bless  you  !'  kissing  his  cheek  ;  not  that  he  either  ad- 
mired or  had  adopted  that  primitive  German  mode  of  leave-taking, 
but  he  loved  the  young  man  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 

Poor  old  gentleman,  he  never  forgot  that  parting  to  the  day  of 
his  death  ! 

What  Maitland's  feelings  were  during  this  unhappy  excursion 
none  but  the  Almighty  knows.  His  road  lay  among  scattered 
villages,  and  as  travelling  in  those  days,  and  especially  in  those 
parts,  was  unusual,  the  young  foreigner  with  the  melancholy  face 
made  a  great  impression;  and  many  anecdotes  denoting  great 
kindness  of  heart  were  afterwards  related,  which  helped  no  little 
to  console  his  old  friend.  He  sat  and  talked  with  a  young  soldier, 
who  was  suffering  from  his  wounds,  by  his  mother's  door,  and  even 
helped,  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon,  to  replace  bandages  which 
had  fallen  loose,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  sufferer's  ease ;  he 
gave  money  to  a  peasant  family  who  sat  weeping  amid  the  ruins 
of  their  house,  which  had  been  burned  down ;  and  in  the  beautiful 
valley  which  lies  between  Schandau  and  the  Kuhstal,  he  was  seen 
directing  the  steps  of  a  blind  man  who  had  no  one  to  guide  him. 

Thus,  for  several  days,  he  was  seen  by  one  and  another — was 
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seen,  too,  in  the  various  points  of  attraction  in  that  lovely  region. 
All  at  that  time  was  wild  and  solitary,  saving  for  the  native 
dwellers  of  the  place.  These  became  aware,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  that  a  melancholy  stranger  was  among  them,  who  either 
sat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glorious  scenes 
around  him,  yet  with  an  abstraction  of  demeanour  that  showed  his 
mind  to  be  far  away,  or  else  was  seen  hurrying  along  from  place 
to  place,  as  if  in  eager  quest  of  somewhat.  Kindly  peasant  women 
told  how  they  had  offered  him  a  draught  of  milk  and  a  slice  of 
bread  when  he  had  been  slowly  passing  by,  as  if  worn-out  with 
fatigue ;  and  told,  too,  how  at  their  addressing  him  he  had  seemed 
like  one  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  taken  the  refreshment 
they  offered,  smiled  sadly,  and  then  hurried  onward. 

Some  thought  him  feeble  from  sickness;  some  thought  him 
insane  ;  but  all  agreed  that  he  was  unhappy  :  and  the  experience 
of  sorrow  is  so  universal,  that  though  he  opened  his  heart  to  no 
one,  he  found  everywhere  sympathy  and  kindness. 

One  early  morning,  while  all  nature  was  calm  and  beautiful,  a 
peasant  woman  and  her  boy,  passing  through  the  woods  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  Winterberg,  beheld  the  saddest  spectacle  which 
mortal  eye  can  see — a  human  form,  youthful,  but  dead,  lying 
among  the  grass  and  flowers. 

'  Dear  Lord  !'  said  the  boy,  '  it  is  the  good  gentleman  who,  only 
yesterday,  gave  money  to  poor  Fritz  !' 

The  woman  raised  the  head ;  but  though  she,  too,  had  recog- 
nised the  dress,  she  could  not  see  the  features  for  the  tears  which 
blinded  her. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  describe  the  agony  of  poor  Mr.  Netley 
when,  instead  of  the  return  of  Maitland,  which  he  expected,  he 
was  summoned  by  the  police  to  attend  to  the  melancholy  event 
which  we  have  just  recorded.  Poor  Maitland  had  died  by  his 
own  hand,  for  the  pistol  which  had  effected  his  death  was  still 
clenched  in  his  hand. 

Good  Mr.  Netley !  of  all  the  troubles  which  his  life  had  ever 
experienced,  this  was  unquestionably  a  thousandfold  the  saddest ! 
He  felt  almost  unable  to  communicate  it  to  Maitland's  family ; 
the  youth  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  it. 

But  we  cannot  pretend  to  write  of  his  distress ;  we  will  only 
tell  that  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  tears  could  obtain  that  a 
German  law  should  be  relaxed  in  his  case.  Maitland  was  ad- 
judged to  have  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  could  not  be  buried  in 
holy  ground,  for  the  good  man  had  had  the  body  removed  to 
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Dresden,  and  fondly  had  desired  to  fulfil  his  unfortunate  friend's 
melancholy  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  there.  To 
Herrnhut,  therefore,  he  returned — a  melancholy,  heart-breaking 
return  ! — and  amid  the  tears  of  the  good  people,  who  had  loved 
the  unhappy  youth  as  a  son  and  a  brother,  he  was  laid  among 
their  dead,  in  their  '  Gottes  Acker,'  or  field  of  God. 

All  affairs  in  England  had  now  lost  their  interest  for  Mr.  Netley; 
he  cared  neither  for  Mrs.  Betty  nor  her  lawsuit,  and  gladly  would 
he  have  ended  his  days  among  this  quiet,  unworldly  community, 
and  slept  at  last  beside  his  unhappy  friend — but  it  could  not  be. 
Late  in  the  year,  after  shedding  plenteous  tears  over  the  grave  of 
his  charge,  he  returned,  without  announcement  to  his  friends, 
not  even  to  Maitland's  family,  to  his  house  in  Richmond,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  as  a  recluse. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  HARVEST. 

BEFORE  we  speak  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  Starkey  contest 
we  must  mention  an  important  fact.  The  sudden  illness  of  Sir 
Thomas  Durant,  in  the  previous  month  of  March,  which  hurried 
Gertrude  from  the  house  of  her  Richmond  friends,  and  Philip,  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  professional  success,  to  the  bedside  of  his 
father,  terminated  in  death,  but  not  before  a  reconciliation  had 
been  effected.  The  Chief  Baron — the  one  man  with  whom  Sir 
Thomas  had  never  quarrelled— taking  advantage  of  the  physical 
prostration  which  had  reduced  the  natural  antagonism  of  his 
nature,  had  overwhelmed  him  with  the  sudden  blaze  of  his  son's 
professional  success.  Sir  Thomas,  dazzled  by  a  triumph  in  which 
his  whole  soul  could  sympathise,  consented  to  the  Chief  Baron 
drawing  up  a  new  will,  wholly  in  favour  of  a  son  whom  he  per- 
ceived had  inherited  his  brilliant  talents ;  and  which,  with  waning 
energy,  he  signed.  Philip,  ignorant  of  this  act  of  justice,  but 
assured  of  forgiveness,  stood  by  his  father  as  he  breathed  his  last. 
In  the  month  of  August  Mrs.  Betty  wrote  thus  to  Elizabeth 
Durant : 

'  I  live  here  as  solitarily  as  if  I  were  the  dweller  in  an  enchanted 
castle;  my  neighbours,  however,  the  Byerlys,  and  other  good 
families,  show  me  much  attention,  and  would  have  shown  me 
more,  had  I  not  been  too  much  out  of  spirits  to  see  company. 

'  This  hateful  lawsuit  has,  of  course,  occasioned  much  talk ;  but 


it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  no  one,  not  even  poor  Miss  Frank- 
lin's greatest  admirers,  blame  the  part  I  have  taken.  She  has  lost 
her  popularity  here,  through  her  connexion  with  Sir  Lynam,  which 
is  the  most  singular  instance  of  infatuation  that  ever  was  known. 
Poor  Alice  !  Nothing,  as  Mrs.  Byerly  says,  will  bring  her  to  her 
senses  but  the  loss  of  Starkey ;  for  then  something  of  his  true 
character  will  reveal  itself.  It  is  Starkey  that  he  wants,  and  not 
Alice.  The  Byerlys,  I  take  it,  have  been  much  disappointed  on 
account  of  their  eldest  son  not  succeeding  with  her.  He  is  a  fine 
young  man,  and  now  just  about  going  to  the  West  Indies  for  a 
couple  of  years.  There  would  have  been  with  him  some  chance 
of  happiness  and  respectability. 

'  I  hear  from  the  Maberlys,  who  are  just  returned  from  Scot- 
land, that  Sir  Lynam  is  gone  there  for  the  grouse-shooting.  Alice 
and  her  mother  have  had,  for  the  summer,  a  fine  place  somewhere 
near  Perth ;  they  lived  there  quietly,  I  am  told,  and  somebody 
who  saw  Alice  said  how  pale  she  is  looking.  She  is  not  happy, 
poor  thing !  When  this  affair  is  settled,  and  she  has  done  with 
Sir  Lynam,  as  she  will  the  moment  I  get  my  claim  established,  I 
shall  give  all  up  to  her,  binding  her,  of  course,  not  to  marry  Sir 
Lynam.  I  have  already  had  a  draft  of  the  necessary  deed  drawn 
up;  for  I  don't  want  Starkey,  or  any  advantage  whatever  for 
myself.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  seeing  myself  in  possession  of 
this  place,  to  her  exclusion,  She  interests  me,  and  with  all  her 
faults,  I  have  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  and  would,  if  possible, 
excite  the  same  sentiment  in  her  towards  me.  If  we  once  get 
the  spell  of  this  unhappy  connexion  with  Sir  Lynam  broken, 
all  will  be  so  different.  Her  natural  good  sense  will  show  her 
how  much  her  friend  I  have  been.  She  will  then  soon  connect 
herself  worthily,  for  there  is  not  a  family  in  the  county  that  would 
not  be  proud  of  an  alliance  with  her.  Poor  thing  !  I  hear  that 
she  speaks  with  severity  of  me;  perhaps  that  is  no  more  than 
natural.  I  can  bear  it  for  the  present ;  in  process  of  time  she  will 
know  me  better,  and,  I  trust,  love  me  too.' 

In  the  month  of  October  she  wrote  : 

'  I  am  impatient  for  Mr.  Netley's  return.  He  wrote  me  about 
ten  days  ago  that  he  meant  to  be  back  for  the  trial.  He  is  an 
excellent,  strong-minded  man,  and  without  him  I  never  should 
have  had  strength  to  have  undertaken  what  is  now  in  hand. 

'  The  time  for  terminating  this  terrible  law  business  approaches. 
Alice  and  her  mother  have  left  Scotland,  and  are  now  located  on 
the  banks  of  Windermere.  The  Byerlys,  too,  are  in  the  Lake- 
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country  for  the  autumn.  Mrs.  Byerley  has  been  so  good  as  to 
write  to  me :  she  is  shocked  with  poor  Alice's,  appearance,  she  is 
so  thin  and  pale.  You  do  not  know  how  this  has  affected  me. 

'  Sir  Lynam  has  been  here ;  he  brought  workmen  to  make 
alterations  in  the  grounds.  It  was,  he  said,  by  Miss  Franklin's 
orders,  but  that  I  did  not  believe.  I  was  extremely  incensed,  and 
ordered  both  him  and  his  men  off  the  place.  I  did  not  think  I 
could  have  done  so,  having  no  one  but  the  servants  to  stand  by 
me.  Twisleden  is  in  London,  and  even  had  he  been  here,  I 
question  how  he  would  have  acted — he  seems  not  to  be  the  man 
he  was  in  my  poor  sister-in-law's  days.  Well,  I  dismissed  Sir 
Lynam  and  his  people,  forbidding  them  again  to  set  foot  within 
the  premises.  Sir  Lynam  smiled  and  bowed,  and,  turning  to  his 
workmen,  said,  "  A  few  weeks  would  make  but  very  little  difference  ; 
Miss  Franklin  would  be  here  herself  in  that  time,  and  would  give 
her  own  orders."  So  all  went  away.  Mr.  Twisleden,  too,  had 
ordered  a  brick-field  to  be  opened  at  the  lower  part  of  the  park ; 
that  too  is  now  stopped.  They  are  beginning,  I  imagine,  to  have 
some  little  apprehension  about  their  rights. 

'  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  old  servants  behave  most 
kindly  and  faithfully  to  me.  All  have  received  their  legacies,  and 
most  of  them  are  thus  comfortably  provided  for  life.  All,  how- 
ever, have  volunteered  to  remain  with  me  when  my  rights  are 
established.  If  Sir  Lynam  comes  here  as  master,  all  will  leave ; 
Wardle  has  taken  upon  herself  the  office  of  my  woman — Lord  ! 
to  think  of  me  having  a  woman,  who,  for  fifty  years,  have  done 
all  for  myself ;  but  so  it  is  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  well,  for  Miss 
Franklin  thought  her  too  old-fashioned  for  her  maid. ' 

Whilst  Mrs.  Betty  had  the  pen  in  hand  which  wrote  these 
words,  a  letter  came  by  post  from  Elizabeth  Durant,  containing  an 
account  of  the  melancholy  event  recorded  in  our  last  chapter. 
She  wrote  no  more  that  day,  nor,  indeed,  for  many  days ;  her  feel- 
ings were  akin  to  those  of  poor  Mr.  Netley ;  she  cared  neither  for 
herself  nor  her  lawsuit.  What  were  any  troubles  of  hers  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  her  friend  Netley  ?  to  those  of  poor  Maitland's 
family  ?  And  then  the  unfortunate  young  man  himself — what  had 
he  not  borne,  when  grief  at  last  had  brought  on  madness  and 
suicide ! 

Hearts  bleed  and  break,  yet  the  business  of  life  goes  on ;  people 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  quarrel,  become  reconciled,  and  never  think  of 
what  others  are  enduring.  So  it  was  now.  While  all  this  master- 
sorrow  was  at  hand  which  was  to  affect  more  or  less  both  con- 
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tending  parties,   they    were   busied   about   their   own   concerns, 
thinking  them  of  interest  beyond  any  other. 

The  Michaelmas  term  which  was  to  decide  the  lawsuit  was  at 
hand,  and  Alice's  lawyers  began  to  be  almost  desperate  under  the 
continued  silence  of  their  antagonists,  who,  as  they  learned,  were 
in  full  preparations  for  the  most  determined  maintenance  of  their 
claim.  A  third  party  then,  prompted  by  Alice's  agents,  spoke  of 
compromise  :  but  no !  Mrs.  Betty's  lawyers  would  not  compromise 
one  tittle  excepting  on  the  already  proposed  terms,  which  were 
rejected  for  Alice. 

Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  was  in  London ;  and  Mrs.  Betty's  lawyers, 
well  pleased  with  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  adversaries,  smiled  in 
security. 

'  It  will  never  come  into  court,  however,'  said  Philip  Durant  to 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  very  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  trial; 
'  Miss  Franklin  will  drop  Sir  Lynam  rather  than  lose  Starkey  :  we 
shall  hear  from  them  to-day.' 

Scarcely  were  these  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  Metcalf  and 
Twisleden  were  announced.  Philip  Durant  and  his  fellow-lawyer 
exchanged  looks  of  triumph.  The  two  lawyers,  however,  came 
with  no  offers  of  compromise ;  but,  as  they  said,  by  the  desire  of 
Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse,  who  had  full  permission  from  Miss  Franklin 
to  direct  her  affairs,  they  came  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  whole 
business;  to  lay  before  them  'Mrs.  Betty's  deed  of  relinquishment 
to  all  and  every  of  her  claims  on  Starkey,  under  the  codicil  to  the 
will  of  Sir  Timothy  Thicknisse.' 

'  There  is  some  collusion  here  !  The  thing  is  morally  impos- 
sible !'  exclaimed  both  Philip  and  Mr.  Bartholomew,  in  the  same 
breath. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Durant,  fixing  a  keen,  penetrating  glance 
on  both  lawyers,  '  this  deed  has  been  obtained  by  no  fair  means !' 

'  Make  your  best  of  it,'  said  Metcalf,  with  a  smile  of  successful 
craft :  '  we  will  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  you.' 

'  Of  course,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Twisleden,  you  will  not  take 
this  cause  into  court  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Not  to-morrow,'  said  Mr.  Durant,  ' but  early  in  next  term;  for, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  'I  will  plainly  and  fearlessly  say,  whoever 
may  have  been  the  agent  in  this  affair,  he  is ' — a  villain,  he  was 
going  to  say — but  he  merely  added,  '  the  law  will  not  support  him 
in  it.' 

'  This  very  day,'  said  Mr.  Durant  to  his  disconcerted  companion, 
when  they  were  again  alone,  '  I  will  set  off  to  Starkey.  This  deed 
has  never  been  obtained  by  fair  means ;  it  will  postpone  the  suit, 
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but  it  will  not  be  lost  through  it.  It  bears  date  but  a  short  time 
before  we  received  our  instructions  ;  they  will  not  suffer  this  deed 
to  come  into  court.' 

'  Mr.  Bartholomew  saw  a  long  perspective  of  fees  before  him  in 
this  delay,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  not  better  pleased 
that  new  difficulties  had  sprung  up  to  prevent  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  so  rich  a  cause. 

Mr.  Durant  knew  nothing  of  the  suicide  of  poor  Maitland  :  the 
news  had  only  just  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  which  as  yet  had, 
out  of  respect  to  private  feeling,  withheld  the  name  ;  the  letter, 
however,  from  Elizabeth  Durant,  bearing  the  tidings  to  Mrs. 
Betty,  had  reached  her  but  a  few  hours  before  the  sudden  arrival 
of  her  London  barrister  was  announced 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Philip,'  said  she,  '  I  am  in  no  state  to  enter  on  busi- 
ness, let  it  be  as  urgent  as  it  may.  After  this  sad  news  which  I 
have  just  told  you,  it  is  strange  how  indifferent  I  am  about  the 
upshot.' 

Philip,  however,  as  a  lawyer,  looked  upon  the  object  of  his 
mission  as  of  really  more  importance  to  Mrs.  Betty  than  the  awful 
death  of  poor  Maitland,  and  at  length  he  induced  her  to  listen  to 
what  he  had  to  communicate. 

He  laid  the  copy  of  the  deed,  bearing  date  the  loth  of  April 
last,  before  her,  and  explained  its  nature, 

'  Had  you  knowledge  of  such  a  deed  as  this  ?'  asked  he. 

'I  knew  not  at  that  time  that  I  had  such  right  and  title  to 
Starkey.  About  that  time  it  was  that  I  gave  a  receipt  —  a  receipt 
in  full  —  as  I  was  told,  for  six  thousand  pounds  of  legacy  under 
the  will  of  my  late  sister-in-law.' 

'  The  same,'  returned  he  ;  'it  is  included  in  this  deed.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  sir  !  there's  an  end  of  it  then  —  let  the  thing  drop. 
This  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  affair  ;  let  her  marry  him, 
for  she  has  deceived  me  cruelly,  and  one  who  could  be  party  to  a 
deceit  like  this  is  a  fit  wife  for  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse.  I  have  lost 
my  interest  now  in  trying  to  get  Starkey.  From  me  she  received 
nothing  but  kindness  ;  I  loved  her,  and  wished  her  well,  but  she 
has  deceived  me  1'  and  overcome  by  these  painful  thoughts,  she 
wept  bitterly. 

*  What  with  one  thing  and  another,'  added  she,  after  a  while, 
thinking  of  Maitland's  death  as  well  as  Alice's  deceit,  '  I  cannot, 
my  dear  sir,  do  anything  more  to-day.  Leave  me  now,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  see  you  again.  I  shall  be  calmer  then.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  on  the  morrow  Philip  Durant  represented  to 
her,  that  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
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signed  this  deed,  her  true  claim  to  Starkey  was  not  invalidated. 
This  deed  might,  in  fact,  be  taken  rather  as  an  evidence  of  fear 
on  their  part  than  anything  else.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  said  this 
and  a  great  deal  more ;  her  zeal  for  her  own  interests  was  cooled. 

'  I  wanted  not  Starkey,'  said  she,  '  for  myself,  but  for"  Alice,  and 
that  by  gaining  it  thus,  I  might  be  able  to  save  her  from  ruin  and 
misery,  which  I  did  not  think  she  deserved.  But  the  charm  is 
broken.  I  have  been  deceived,  she  is  less  worthy  than  I  believed; 
a  struggle  with  a  person  of  this  character  will  cost  me  my  peace  of 
mind.  Let  her  take  Starkey,  for  which  she  has  sold  her  honour — 
I  will  not  contest  it  with  her.  I  have,  thank  God,  enough  to 
provide  for  my  wants  while  I  live  ;  I  will  leave  Starkey  to  her,  and 
let  her  find  in  it  what  peace  she  may.' 

To  Philip  Durant,  as  a  lawyer,  all  this  was  a  most  undesirable 
mode  of  argument  The  great  lawsuit  was  at  an  end.  In  the 
first  step  they  had  been  outwitted,  and  now  their  client  refused  to 
proceed  It  was  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Bartholomew  would  be  even  less  pleased  than  himself,  for  he 
would  neither  sympathise,  as  he  could,  nor  respect  the  poor 
gentlewoman's  mode  of  reasoning. 

'  It  is  no  manner  of  use,  my  dear  sir,'  said  she  again  to  him, 
'  your  staying  here  and  reasoning  with  me.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  shall  not  stir  another  step  in  the  business.  Miss 
Franklin  was  herself  party  to  this  deed  by  her  presence  when  it 
was  read  to  me.  I  could  not  understand  it  as  a  mere  receipt  for 
my  legacy  ;  I  appealed  to  her  about  it,  and  she  assured  me  that  it 
was  all  right.  Sir  Lynam  Thicknisse  was  a  witness  to  it  in  her 
presence;  they  two  were  leagued  together  in  it,  and  this  is  the 
saddest  part  of  the  business.  This  explains  his  influence  over  her 
— her  infatuation  as  I  thought  it.  You  know  not  how  all  this 
hurts  me  ;  I  had  expected  better  things  from  her — I  thought  her 
blind,  but  I  never  suspected  her  to  be  wicked.'  And  Mrs.  Betty 
wept  tears,  such  as  a  guardian  angel  might  shed  over  a  wilful 
human  sinner. 

Philip  offered  her  his  hand,  and  said  that  as  a  lawyer  he  would 
not  trouble  her  with  his  presence,  but  as  a  friend  was  there  nothing 
he  could  do  for  her  ?  He  had  long  been  interested  in  her  as  the 
fast  friend  of  his  cousin  Elizabeth ;  what  he  now  had  seen  of 
her  interested  him  still  more,  and  he  sincerely  wished  to  be  of 
service  to  her,  and  to  show  her  kindness. 

Mrs.  Betty  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  that  as 
yet  her  immediate  plans  of  action  were  undecided.  Her  mind  was 
not  yet  calm  enough  to  see  what  was  best  for  her  to  do,  but  that, 
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if  she  needed  a  friend,  she  would  not  forget  that  she  might  look 
for  one  in  the  cousin  of  her  beloved  god-daughter. 

A  fortnight  later,  there  was  a  show  of  rejoicing  in  an  elegant 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  Windermere. 

The  people  who  looked  on  said,  that  a  rich  baronet  was  come 
from  London  to  marry  the  beautiful  young  lady  who  lived  there 
with  her  mother.  The  servants  of  the  family  told  what  the 
baronet's  valet  had  said,  that  his  master  brought  some  great  good 
— news  with  him ;  that  a  lawsuit  was  ended  all  in  favour  of  the 
beautiful  heiress,  and  that  now  she  would  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  her  own,  which  some  envious  old  grandmother  had 
been  keeping  her  out  of,  and  that  she  would  now  be  married  to  her 
lover,  from  whom  tyrannical  attempts  had  been  made  to  separate 
her ;  that  now  the  bridal  couple  would  go  to  her  grand  home,  from 
which  she  had  been  for  long  time  an  exile,  living  in  humble 
cottages  like  some  heroine  of  romance. 

It  was  an  interesting  story,  of  which  nobody  entertained  any 
doubt,  when,  as  early  as  possible  after  the  baronet's  arrival  from 
London,  they  really  were  married,  with  every  show  of  happiness, 
though  the  day  was  dull,  with  cold  gray  clouds  drifting  over  the 
mountains. 

Haifa  dozen  gay  people,  friends  whom  the  Franklins  had  made 
in  their  summer  sojournings,  were  invited  to  the  wedding  breakfast ; 
among  whom  was  the  clergyman  who  had  performed  the  ceremony. 

He  and  the  father  of  Alice's  two  fair  bridesmaids  stood  together 
in  the  window  talking.  They  were  talking  of  what  did  not,  to 
them,  seem  a  fit  subject  for  a  bridal  morning — of  an  unhappy 
suicide,  in  the  midst  of  scenery  which,  it  was  said,  resembled  that 
which  surrounded  them.  Alice,  as  she  sat  in  her  bridal  attire, 
caught  a  word — a  name  which  riveted  her  attention — and  then 
another  word  and  then  another — the  two  spoke  in  an  under-voice 
and  rapidly. 

'  Terrible  !  most  terrible  !'  said  the  bridesmaid's  father. 

'  What  is  terrible,  papa  ?'  asked  one  of  the  young  girls. 

'Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing,'  said  her  father;  'only  a  young 
fellow  who  shot  himself  for  love.' 

Alice  felt  as  if  she  should  faint.  No  one  but  her  mother  saw 
her  agitation,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  it.  Alice 
thought  of  poor  Maitland's  broken  ring,  and  of  the  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote  her. 

'  How  pale  and  ill  Lady  Thicknisse  looks  !'  whispered  the 
guests.  But  nobody  knew,  and  least  of  all  her  bridegroom,  what  a 
bitter  agony  was  in  her  heart 
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On  the  same  day,  Alice  received  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Betty  Thicknisse  : 

'  However  much  you  may  deserve  my  reproaches,  you  will  hear 
none  from  me.  I  have  endeavoured  to  save  you  from  certain 
misery,  but  you  yourself  have  prevented  it.  You  have  deceived 
me.  What  I  deplore  most  is,  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  your 
character.  You  have  gained  Starkey,  and  if  you  can  have  peace 
of  mind  in  having  thus  gained  it,  I  am  still  further  deceived. 

'  Oh,  Alice,  you  have  done  cruelly  wrong — but  most  wrong  to 
yourself !  Endeavour  now  to  amend  what  is  done ;  and  when 
your  conscience  wakes  and  reproaches  you  for  unkindness  to  me, 
seek  forgiveness  from  Heaven ;  and  know,  that  though  I  shall  weep 
bitter  tears,  still  that  I  have  forgiven  you.  Why  indeed  should  I 
not  ?  God  help  you  !  you  will  have  brought  such  a  punishment  on 
yourself,  as  no  malice  of  mine  could  have  wished  for  you. 

'A  new  life  and  new  duties  are  before  you.  Lead  not  your 
husband  into  error  :  but  above  all  things,  be  not  led  into  error  by 
him.  Strive  with  yourself  to  ennoble  and  purify  your  own  heart, 
that  if  God  give  you  children,  they  may  at  least  have  one  guide. 

'  I  leave  Starkey  to-day,  my  home  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In 
this  world  we  shall  probably  meet  no  more.  Our  next  meeting 
may  be  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Live  so,  dear  Alice  ! 
that  we  may  meet  unabashed  before  His  face. 

'  Yours  in  affliction,  which  however  is  but  of  time, 

'BETTY  THICKNISSE.' 

An  extract  from  an  earlier  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Betty  to 
Elizabeth  Durant,  will  close  our  story : 

'  I  have  gone  through  so  much  sad  experience  in  these  last 
three  days,  that  I  cannot  write  much  even  to  you.  I  have 
suffered  shipwreck.  I  have  been  rudely  shaken  out  of  my  faith  in 
human  nature.  I  lift  up  my  heart  to  God,  and  cry  in  the  anguish 
of  my  spirit,  Lord,  whom  can  I  trust,  to  whom  shall  I  turn  ?  A 
voice  in  my  inmost  soul  says,  that  my  god-daughter  will  be  the 
stay  and  comfort  of  my  declining  years.  Come  to  me  at  once, 
Elizabeth,  and  take  me  with  you.  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
quietness  at  Richmond,  some  open  space  and  trees.  It  would  kill 
me  to  live  in  a  town.  Do  not  write,  but  come.  Wardle  has 
already  begun  to  pack  my  things.  She  will  go  with  me. 

'  May  the  dear  Lord  bless  you,  and  direct  our  ways. 
'Your  faithful  friend  and  godmother, 

'BETTY  THICKNISSE.' 

12 — 2 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOM    FLETCHER   THE    CARRIER    IS   OVERTAKEN    BY  A    PEDESTRIAN 

STRANGER. 

[HE  dusk  of  an  April  evening  was  falling  sombrely  over 
the  earth,  as  a  heavily-laden  covered  cart  paused  at 
the  foot  of  a  long  ascent  towards  a  village  in  Derby- 
shire. The  cart  was  piled  up  with  all  socts  of  tubs, 
boxes,  and  packages,  such  as  are  generally  seen  in 
the  cart  of  a  village  carrier  who  goes  weekly  between  his  own 
hamlet  and  the  next  market-town,  taking  thither  the  farm  produce 
of  his  neighbours,  and  bringing  them  multifarious  commodities  in 
return. 

A  most  slovenly  and  dirty  old  vehicle  was  it,  splashed  and 
daubed  up  to  the  very  awning  of  tarpaulin  with  one  layer  of  mud 
on  another ;  for  the  roads  in  those  days  were  of  a  most  terrific 
nature,  and  old  Tom  Fletcher  the  carrier  thought  it  a  total  waste 
of  time  to  wash  his  cart  The'  very  board  on  which  his  name  was 
painted,  as  by  law  required,  was  so  splashed  over  that  nobody 
was  any  the  wiser  for  it ;  and  the  oil-horn,  which  contained  the 
greasing  for  the  wheels,  and  hung  dangling  at  the  side  of  the  cart, 
was  so  encrusted  with  layers  of  mud  that  a  very  animated  dispute 
might  have  been  held  as  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  horn  at  all. 
The  cart  was  drawn  by  as  remarkable  a  looking  beast  as  you 
could  chance  to  see,  a  sturdy,  wall-eyed,  bay  horse,  with  a  pale, 
tawny  mane ;  and  the  long  hair  of  his  shaggy  heels  clogged  with 
mud.  He  appeared  to  understand  his  business,  and,  through  the 
whole  ten  miles  of  road  that  he  was  accustomed  to  drag  his  load, 
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summer  and  winter,  he  had  his  regular  places  to  stop,  or  to  draw 
on  more  actively,  and  his  times  for  pausing,  which  he  regulated 
with  very  little  order  or  direction  from  his  master.  Indeed,  so 
exact  had  the  habits  of  the  horse  become  that  when  he  deviated 
from  his  routine,  or  stood  still  longer  than  his  wont,  Tom 
Fletcher  would  say,  '  What  ails  thee,  Smiler  ?'  and  would  instantly 
look  to  see  if  his  gears  were  all  right,  or  if  he  had  got  a  pebble  in 
his  foot ;  and  if  he  did  not  discover  the  cause  of  this  deviation 
from  Smiler's  usual  habits  would  say,  '  Od  rot  thee,  what  ails  thee? 
arta  turning  lazy,  or  arta  getting  oud  like  thy  mester  ?'  and  a  crack 
of  his  whip  put  fresh  life  into  the  faithful  old  creature. 

Tom  Fletcher  was  a  sturdily-built  man  of  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  forty  of  which  he  had  plodded  once  a  week  over  this  very 
ground  to  Nottingham  and  back.  His  figure  now  stooped  con- 
siderably forward,  and  except  when  he  stopped  to  speak  to  anyone, 
he  went  along  beside  his  cart,  with  his  face  directed  on  the  ground 
before  him,  as  if  he  were  in  deep  thought,  although  what  his 
thoughts  were  about  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say.  When 
he  did  lift  up  his  head  to  speak  to  you,  or  to  address  his  word  of 
command  or  of  encouragement  to  Smiler,  you  then  saw  a  ruddy  face, 
full  of  strong  sense  and  dry  humour.  His  large  gray  eyes  had  a  quiet, 
knowing  look  from  under  the  broad  brim  of  his  old  hat,  which  had 
generally  a  pennyworth  of  whipcord  twisted  under  the  band,  in  case 
he  should  lose  that  from  his  lash.  He  wore  stout  ankle  boots  and 
old  leather  leggings,  and  over  his  coat  a  blue  carter's  frock,  which 
was  generally  twisted  up  and  tucked  in  at  the  waist,  so  as  to  allow 
him  to  keep  a  hand  in  each  capacious  outside  pocket  of  his  coat, 
with  his  whip  sticking  up  behind  his  arm  Out  of  these  pockets 
his  hands  were  seldom  drawn,  except  to  crack  his  whip,  to  lift  the 
beer-pot  to  his  mouth  at  the  roadside  alehouse,  to  drag  out  some 
package  from  his  cart,  or  to  pull  forth  and  deliver  a  letter,  for  he 
was  the  postman  along  his  whole  line. 

Tom  was  a  man  of  much  business ;  he  had  letters,  newspapers, 
and  packets  to  receive,  and  with  them  a  most  bewildering  host  of 
directions  how  they  were  to  be  delivered  in  Nottingham ;  besides 
all  this,  it  was  a  manufacturing  district,  and  he  had  a  whole  moun- 
tain of  white  bags  of  stockings  to  carry  to  town,  and  cotton  to 
bring  from  it,  with  a  pocketful  of  money  for  the  work  done.  Tom 
Fletcher  was  a  man,  we  may  be  assured,  eagerly  looked  for  at 
home  on  a  Saturday  night  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  never  hurried 
himself.  All  his  motions  were  as  regular  as  clockwork.  He  started 
to  a  minute  from  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
a  rare  thing  if  he  were  not  seen  coming  up  the  lane  into  his  own 
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village  within  half-an-hour  of  his  ordinary  time.  Tom  was  a  crabbed 
sort  of  fellow  in  his  manner,  and  if  anyone  began  to  question  him 
as  to  what  had  made  him  on  any  occasion  a  few  minutes  later 
than  usual,  it  put  him  amazingly  out  of  humour,  and  he  would 
tartly  say,  'You  sitten  a-whom  here,  and  thinken  that  a  hundred 
things  can  be  done  just  as  soon  as  one  !  Now,  do  just  set  off  to 
Nottingham,  and  run  round  to  a'  the  hosiers'  warehouses,  and  the 
grocers'  and  drapers'  shops,  and  carry  a'  th'  silly  bits  o'  love-letters 
a'  round  the  town,  and  come  back  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
I'll  gie  ye  the  cart  and  horse  and  everything  into  the  bargain.  Do 
pray  ye,  now  try  it — try  it,  and  dunna  bother  me.' 

But  Tom  had  not  yet  reached  home  to  have  these  questions 
put  to  him.  He  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  about  two 
miles  from  home.  Smiler  had  made  his  usual  number  of  snorts 
and  blowings,  as  if  to  clear  his  wind-pipe,  and  take  in  a  stock  of 
breath  for  the  long  pull  up  the  hill ;  and  they  were  about  to  go 
on,  when  up  came  a  stranger  and  asked  Tom  how  far  it  was  to  the 
next  village. 

'As  near  as  I  can  tell,'  said  Tom,  eyeing  the  inquirer,  'it's  about 
two  mile  there  and  one  back  again.' 

'  How  can  that  be  ?'  said  the  stranger ;  '  I  should  think  it  must 
be  just  as  far  one  way  as  the  other.' 

'  Well,  try  it,  then ;  what's  the  use  of  axing  me  if  you  known 
better  than  th'  barn  natives  ?  Gee-up,  Smiler,  lad !' 

And  with  that  on  went  Smiler  in  good  earnest,  like  a  sensible 
beast,  knowing  that  a  tough  job  was  before  him.  The  old  cart 
went  on,  lumbering  up  the  dirty  lane,  and  its  wheels  jarring  in  the 
deep  ruts,  and  Tom,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  went  on 
as  if  he  had  totally  dismissed  the  stranger  from  his  mind.  The 
latter,  a  middle-sized  but  broad-built  man,  of  apparently  Tom's 
own  age,  went  on  slowly  after,  seeming  to  think  no  more  of  the 
churlish  carrier  than  the  carrier  did  of  him,  but  to  peer  about  in 
the  twilight,  as  if  to  take  cognisance  of  the  road. 

It  was  a  delicious  hour  and  scene.  The  hedges,  composed  of 
tall,  overhanging  bushes  of  hawthorn,  crab,  and  hazel,  were  already 
partly  green  with  their  unfolding  leaves ;  and  the  banks  beneath 
them  sent  forth  on  the  twilight  air  every  now  and  then  the  most 
delicious  odour  of  violets  that  grew  thickly  upon  them.  The 
showers  of  April  had  left  such  a  balmy  softness  in  the  air,  that  it 
was  a  luxury  to  breathe.  The  stranger  went  on  with  slower  pace, 
pausing  sometimes  and  uttering  to  himself,  '  Charming !  charm- 
ing !'  The  carrier's  cart  could  no  longer  be  seen  through  the 
gloom,  but  could  still  be  heard  rattling  on  its  way,  and  every  now 
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and  then  stopping,  while  the  voice  of  the  carrier  was  loudly  heard 
with  its  '  Wo !  wo  !  so  then,  Smiler !'  as  he  clapped  the  great 
pebble  under  the  wheel,  to  keep  the  cart  from  running  back. 

The  stranger  again  came  up  to  him,  and,  as  if  not  at  all  regardful 
of  the  man's  crabbed  manner,  said  :  '  Well,  how  is  it  now,  my 
friend,  that  you  make  it  out  to  be  twice  as  far  to  the  village,  as  it 
is  from  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ?' 

'  Why,  what  should  measure  distance,  but  time  and  labour  ? 
It's  all  uphill  there,  and  all  downhill  back  again  ;  and  if  it  do  not 
take  you  twice  as  long,  and  cost  you  twice  as  much  pains,  to  go 
one  way  as  the  other,  why  then,  call  me  a  sand-bag.' 

'  Aha  !  no  bad  way  of  reckoning,  after  all,'  said  the  stranger ; 
'  but  are  you  the  Leniscar  carrier  nowadays  ?  When  I  was  in 
this  country  before,  it  was  one  Dick  Anthony.  The  roads  were 
worse  then  than  now,  which  are  still  the  worst  I  have  seen  these 
twenty  years.  Is  Dick  still  living  ?' 

'  Living  ?'  exclaimed  the  carrier ;  '  why,  do  you  think  folks  live 
here  for  ever  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  been  the  Leniscar  carrier 
these  forty  years,  and  Dick  Anthony  has  been  just  that  time  in  his 
grave !' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  Poor  Dick  !  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  laughed 
at  his  fright  in  these  lanes,  that  he  was  so  near  his  end.  If  you 
knew  Dick,  you  knew  that  he  was  too  fond  of  hot  ale,  with  ginger 
in  it,  and  used  sometimes  to  be  missing  for  whole  days  when  he 
ought  to  have  brought  home  the  poor  people's  things  and  money. 
Many  a  time  have  they  had  to  set  out  to  seek  him,  and  generally 
found  him  in  a  public-house  at  Kimberly  drinking  with  the  topers 
of  the  village.  On  one  occasion  he  said  he  had  had  such  a  fright 
that  he  dared  not  venture  forward,  that  he  had  seen  the  foul  fiend. 
When  asked,  however,  to  describe  him,  he  could  give  no  further 
account  of  him,  than  that  he  was  "all  spotted-and  spangled."  The 
laughter  of  the  villagers  was  excessive,  and  it  became  a  common 
by-word,  that  a  thing  was  "  all  spotted  and  spangled,"  like  Dick 
Anthony's  devil.' 

'Mester,'  said  Tom  Fletcher,  who  now  began  to  appear  as 
curious  as  he  had  before  been  crusty,  '  yo  seem  to  ha'  a  famous 
memory.  What  yo  sen  is  a  by-word  here  yet.' 

'  And  who  are  living  of  the  old  people  ?'  continued  the  stranger. 
'  Is  Parson  Gould,  or  Squire  Hunter,  or  Ned  Jackson  the  barber,  or 
Betty  Garner  the  pinder's  widow,  or  who  ?  What  is  become  of 
the  Hilliards — are  they  still  here  ?  and  Hives  the  miller,  and  those 
handsome  sons  of  his  ?' 

'  Beleddy,  Mester,  yo're  a  dab  hand  at  axing  questions,  at  ony 
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rate  !  One  has  to  look  back  a  'nation  long  way  to  find  what  yo 
axen  after.  Most  o'  th'  oud  folks  yo  talken  on  would  be  oud  folks 
wi'  a  vengeance,  if  they  were  living  now.  But  it's  my  turn  now  to 
ax  a  question,  and  that  is,  and  pray,  who  may  yo  be  ?  Wer  ye 
barn  here  ?  Wer  ony  o'  th'  oud  ancients  ye've  been  axing  after 
yo're  relations  ? 

'  I  used  often  to  come  on  business  when  I  was  a  youth.  I  was 
not  from  here,  and  none  of  these  people,  nor  indeed  any  people  in 
this  village  of  Highknoll,  were  related  to  me.  I  have  a  great  liking 
for  much  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  always  determined,  if  I 
lived,  to  visit  it  again.  But  you  go  on  farther,  do  you  not — to 
Leniscar  ?  Thither  I  am  desirous  of  going.  I  have  a  wish  to 
stay  there  this  spring.  If  the  reality  equal  the  sweetness  of  my 
memory,  perhaps  I  may  there  end  my  days.  Is  the  place  as  retired, 
as  old-fashioned  as  it  was  ?  Are  its  thatched  and  half-timbered 
cottages  still  standing  in  their  orchards  and  under  their  great  wal- 
nut trees ;  or  has  the  busy,  meddling,  maiming  rage  for  modern 
improvements  got  in  there,  eating  out  all  the  solid  substance  of 
life,  and  leaving  only  its  form  ?' 

'  By  the  mass,  but  yo  done  know  how  to  ax  questions.  Why  yo 
must  be  a  lawyer.  But  as  to  th'  oud  houses  and  th'  oud  trees, 
there  they  are,  sure  enough,  just  as  yo  left  'em.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  said  the  stranger  ;  '  then  there  is  peace  in  one 
place  on  the  earth.  I  may  hope  then  for  some  tranquil  days.'  He 
sighed  and  was  silent 

Tom  Fletcher  grew  every  moment  more  full  of  curiosity.  Who 
could  this  be,  pretty  much  of  his  own  age,  who  remembered  every- 
thing so  minutely,  and  yet  whom  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
call  to  mind. 

'  And  pray  what  then  may  yo're  name  be  ?'  asked  he. 

'  John  Fox.' 

'  John  Fox — Fox — then  of  a  sartin  you  war  na  barn  i'  Leniscar. 
There's  no  Foxes  there,  nor  hanna  been  i'  my  time.' 

'  I  fancy  not,'  said  the  stranger,  laconically. 

'  And  th'  oud  folks  there  ?  What  o'  th'  oud  folks  there  did  yo 
know  ?' 

'  I  did  not  ask  after  any  old  folks  there,  my  friend.' 

'  No,  nor  young  uns  nother,  I  reckon,'  added  Tom,  again  rather 
crustily. 

'  Nor  young  ones — but  as  you  have  asked  me  mine  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  you  your  name.  It  is  only  right  that  we  who  are 
travelling  to  the  same  place,  and  may  become  neighbours,  should 
be  better  acquainted.' 
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'  My  name,  if  that'll  do  yo  ony  good,  is  Tom  Fletcher.' 

'  Tom  Fletcher  !  surely  not  the  Tom  Fletcher  that  I  knew. 
Tom  Fletcher,  the  great,  sturdy  lad  that  went  to  herd  the  cattle  on 
the  common  ;  that  had  the  battle  with  the  great  gipsy  fellow  who 
would  drive  oft"  the  miller's  mare  on  pretence  that  it  was  one  he 
himself  had  lost,  and  beat  him  by  suddenly  drawing  a  great  wild- 
rose  shoot  with  thorns  across  the  gipsy's  nose  and  brow,  so  that 
the  smart  and  the  gush  of  blood  completely  disabled  him  till  Tom 
had  time  to  give  the  alarm  —  that  Tom  Fletcher  you  surely 
cannot  be  !' 

'  Zounds,  Mester,  who  are  yo,  I  say  again  ?  —  who  are  yo  ?  I 
should  know  yo,  for  yo  known  me.  Tell  me  at  once.' 

'You  are  then  that  same  Tom  Fletcher?'  said  the  stranger. 
*  You  are  ?  No,  you  cannot  be.  Time  cannot  have  played  such 
tricks  with  us.  What  I  —  what  you,  Tom  Fletcher,  this  weather- 
beaten,  stooping  old  man?  Tom,  the  boy,  the  jolly  boy,  the 
hardy,  the  warm-hearted  Tom,  who  was  ready  to  be  the  champion 
of  anyone  who  was  weak  or  abused.  Tom,  who  ducked  the  tailor 
in  Shaw's  mill-dam  because  he  ill-used  his  parish  'prentices  ?  Who 
broke  open  the  pinfold  many  a  night  because  the  pinder  did  not 
give  fodder  to  the  imprisoned  cattle  ?  No,  this  cannot  be  that 
Tom  Fletcher  !' 

'  It  is  no  other,  Mester,'  said  Tom  in  great  astonishment  ;  '  but 
how  the  dickens  yo  can  remember  me  a'  those  years,  and  I  canna 
remember  yo,  that  beats  me  a'  to  snapdragons.' 

'  Give  me  your  hand,  Tom,'  said  the  stranger,  giving  it  a  hearty 
gripe.  'tNever  mind  if  you  cannot  remember  me;  there  was 
nothing  particular  to  remember.  A  Tom  Fletcher  one  does  not 
so  soon  forget.  Well,  here  you  are  at  Highknoll  ;  you  will  have  to 
stay  some  time  and  deliver  your  articles  —  I  shall  walk  on.  I  shall 
find  the  old  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  still  hanging,  I  hope  ;  and 
to-morrow  at  church  we  shall  meet  again.  Good-night.' 

With  this  the  stout  stranger  strode  forward,  leaving  Tom  Fletcher 
in  such  a  state  of  wonderment  as  he  had  not  experienced  for 
years. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MR.    FOX   SETTLES   HIMSELF   AT   LENISCAR. 

WHEN  Tom  Fletcher,  on  arriving  at  home,  was  turning  out  of  his 
cart  the  bags  of  cotton  for  the  village  stocking-makers,  he  dis- 
covered amongst  the  heavier  articles,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
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leave  till  the  Monday  morning,  a  stout,  black  portmanteau.  '  What 
is  this  ?'  said  he  to  himself.  '  I  warrant  me  it's  the  stranger  gentle- 
man's.' 

All  Tom's  curiosity  was  roused ;  he  dragged  out  the  portman- 
teau, but  with  especial  care  not  to  rub  or  injure  it  against  the 
rough  tubs  and  boxes  amongst  which  it  was  lodged.  The  poor 
people  who  stood  round  the  end  of  the  cart  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
around  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  each  eager  to  seize  hold  of  his 
bag  and  see  what  quantity  of  work  the  hosier  had  sent  him  for  the 
week,  no  sooner  saw  this  unusual  object  appear  at  the  opening  of 
the  cart  than  they  eagerly  asked,  'What  have  you  got  there, 
Thomas  ?' 

'  Why  now,  how  am  I  likely  to  tell  yo  when  I  dunna  know 
mysen  ?'  said  Tom. 

'  By  Guy !  but  that  belongs  to  some  great  gentleman.  And 
what  a  weight !'  said  they,  lifting  it  from  the  ground,  where  Tom 
had  placed  it.  '  And  what  straps  round  it,  and  what  a  handsome 
plate  !  John  Fox — ay,  John  Fox,  engraved  on  it.  And  see  on 
this  ticket  hanging  to  the  handle,  "  Mr.  John  Fox,  at  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  !"  Oh,  the  gentleman's  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  !  Thomas, 
who  is  it  ?' 

'  Howd  yo'r  silly  tongues,'  cried  Tom ;  '  that's  more  than  I  know 
mysen ;  the  gentleman  as  yo  seen  is  at  th'  Cat  and  Fiddle,  and  if 
yo  wanten  to  know  yo  can  go  and  axe  there.'  With  that  Tom 
lifted  the  portmanteau  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  it  away  from 
the  midst  of  the  inquisitive  throng,  deposited  it  carefully  in  a  corner 
of  his  house,  and  refusing  to  answer  any  more  questions,  began 
busily  to  open  his  money-bag,  and  from  a  roll  of  papers  to  hand 
out  to  each  person  the  money  that  belonged  to  him.  This  had 
the  most  decided  effect ;  all  thoughts  were  instantly  turned  from 
the  stranger  to  more  closely-touching  concerns,  and  Tom  Fletcher 
speedily  dismissed  his  crowd  and  turned  to  his  supper,  that  stood 
ready  prepared  for  him  by  his  pretty  niece.  Here,  however,  the 
black  portmanteau  again  fell  directly  under  his  eye,  and  he  found 
a  crowd  of  questions  rising  on  his  own  mind  as  numerous  and  as 
busy  as  those  of  his  neighbours  had  been.  The  eyes  of  the  niece 
followed  his,  and  no  doubt  she  would  have  given  a  trifle  to  know 
something  about  the  stranger  gentleman,  but  she  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  uncle's  humour  to  utter  a  single  remark.  She 
only  took  care  to  help  the  hungry  man  to  his  steak,  set  the  tankard 
of  cool  ale  just  before  him,  and  had  his  pipe  ready  to  hand  to  him 
when  he  had  finished.  Over  this  Tom  pondered  a  good  while, 
endeavouring  to  fish  up  out  of  the  regions  of  his  youthful  memory 
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some  John  Fox,  but  in  vain.  He  nodded,  snatched  up  his  candle, 
and  went  to  bed. 

Weary  as  he  was,  and  accustomed  to  indulge  himself  in  an  extra 
hour  or  two  of  sleep  on  a  Sunday  morning,  yet  Tom  Fletcher  was 
up,  had  his  breakfast,  and  at  nine  o'clock  was  seen  carrying  the 
black  portmanteau  down  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle.  Here  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  mysterious  John  Fox  at  his  breakfast  in  the 
parlour,  and  hoped  by  further  talk  to  come  at  something  more 
tangible.  To  his  disappointment,  however,  he  learned  that  the 
gentleman  had  had  his  breakfast  in  his  chamber,  but  ordered  his 
portmanteau  to  be  sent  up  to  him,  and  then  that  nobody  should 
disturb  him  till  dinner-time.  This  was  rather  a  trying  fact  to  Tom, 
and  as  the  landlord  and  landlady,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  villagers, 
who  had  already  assembled  there  to  learn  something  about  this 
important  personage,  for  rare  indeed  was  the  arrival  of  any  guest 
at  that  out-of-the-way  hamlet,  were  equally  curious  with  Tom,  they 
put  the  ale-cup  before  him,  and  the  sun  streaming  into  the  familiar 
old  room  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  in  a  way  to  warm  and  call  forth 
the  closest  thoughts  from  the  most  iron  breast,  the  whole  group 
were  soon  in  full  discourse  about  the  stranger,  and  soon  had 
learned  all  that  Tom  knew. 

Everybody  asked,  '  Who  could  this  Mr.  Fox  be  ?'  Nobody 
could  answer  it.  '  It  must  be  a  thin,  whipper-snapper  youth  that 
used  to  come  and  take  in  stockings  for  the  hosiers  at  Nottingham  !' 
said  one. 

'  Slim,  whipper-snapper  youth  !'  cried  Tom.  '  I  tell  thee,  he's  as 
burly  as  the  old  tower  at  Coldnor  Castle  !' 

Now  it  was  a  young  lawyer's  clerk  that  used  to  come  about  the 
rents  of  Lord  Ormond.  Then  it  was  an  auctioneer's  clerk — then 
a  grocer's  apprentice  that  took  orders — then  it  was  a  relation  of 
this  or  the  other  family  !  '  Fox  !  Fox  ?  who  here  was  ever  married 
to  a  Fox  ?' 

It  was  all  in  vain  ;  not  a  thread  of  probability,  much  less  a  whole 
clue,  could  be  got  hold  of :  and  yet  the  gentleman  had  an  old 
attachment  to  the  place ;  he  thought  of  ending  his  days  there  ! 
Before  church-time,  which  this  week  was  in  the  afternoon,  the  in- 
cumbent having  the  charge  of  two  parishes,  there  was  not  a  house 
in  which  this  great  topic  and  mystery  had  not  been  warmly  dis- 
cussed ;  and  to  such  a  height  had  the  fever  of  curiosity  risen,  that, 
on  the  clergyman's  entering  the  church,  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
— he  had  never  seen  such  an  attendance  before  !  Whilst  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  wonder,  in  walked  the  stranger,  and  the  uni- 
versal stir  which  his  entrance  occasioned,  and  the  turning  of  all 
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heads,  and  the  following  of  all  eyes,  as  he  composedly  walked  up 
the  centre  aisle,  convinced  him  that  this  unknown  person  had 
something  to  do  with  the  unusual  flocking  to  church. 

In  any  tolerably  populous  place,  Mr.  John  Fox  would  not  have 
presented  an  appearance  sufficiently  marked  to  attract  unusual 
attention.  He  was  a  stout  and  grave-looking  man.  His  strong 
broad  figure  was  arrayed  in  an  olive-green  ample  frock-coat,  well 
buttoned  up,  and  a  pair  of  ample  grey  trousers,  with  buckles  on 
his  stout  well-made  shoes.  His  head  and  face  were  of  the  same 
full  and  solid  character  as  his  person.  His  hair  was  strong  and 
gray,  as  were  also  his  whiskers.  His  countenance  was  of  a  deep 
ruddy  hue,  with  large  gray  eyes  and  bushy  eyebrows.  His  nose 
was  of  the  strong,  round,  Oliver  Cromwell  stamp,  and  there  was  a 
massy  solidity  about  the  lower  parts  of  the  face,  and  a  firmness 
about  the  mouth,  that  proclaimed  a  clear-headed,  determined 
character.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  broadish-brimmed  hat, 
and  in  his  right  a  sturdy  stick,  which,  as  he  marched  up  the  aisle, 
sounded  on  the  stone  pavement,  and  clinked  on  the  brass  of  a 
monumental  inscription,  over  which  he  passed,  with  such  a  notice- 
able vigour,  as  attracted  all  eyes  to  it.  All  eyes  then  saw  that  it 
was  of  a  genuine  fox-colour ;  and  as  he  afterwards  held  it  up  to 
his  nose,  that  it  had  actually  a  fox's  head,  most  admirably  and 
naturally  carved.  Besides  this,  it  was  discernible  that  the  whole 
stick  was  marked  over  with  figures,  which  later  and  closer  inspec- 
tion proved  to  be  on  one  side  a  most  elaborate  design  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  stretching  from  the  fox's 
head  to  the  iron-shod  end ;  on  the  other,  an  equally  elaborate  pro- 
cession of  the  beasts  to  the  ark  of  Noah,  which  was  carved  out  as 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Temple.  All  this  tracery,  which,  beau- 
tifully executed,  was  the  labour  of  Mr.  John  Fox  himself,  in  many  a 
leisure  hour,  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  admiration  and  wonder 
in  the  minds  of  those  simple  villagers.  The  mysterious  figures  were 
soon  set  down  to  be  astrological,  and  to  enable  the  possessor  on 
the  spot,  and  at  any  hour,  to  find  out  and  to  foretell  anything. 

The  feeling  of  his  strange  and  superior  knowledge  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  very  fact  of  his  walking  leisurely  into  a  pew, 
lately  belonging  to  a  family  extinct  in  the  place,  and  having  just 
now  no  proper  occupants.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  button  inside 
which  held  the  door  fast,  just  as  if  he  had  always  known  the  pew, 
seated  himself  so  as  to  have  at  once  the  best  view  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  clergyman,  and  that  all  in  a  moment  He  drew 
a  very  handsome  but  well-worn  prayer-book  from  his  pocket,  and 
became  deeply  absorbed  in  the  service. 
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There  was  no  family  of  great  worldly  account  in  this  little  hamlet ; 
merely  farmers,  cottagers,  and  labourers.  When  the  service  was 
over,  Mr.  Fox  advanced  to  the  clergyman  and  conversed  a  few 
minutes  with  him,  then  quitted  the  church,  making  a  respectable 
bow  to  the  people  who  were  standing  about  the  door,  and  giving 
Tom  Fletcher  a  familiar  shake  of  the  hand,  walked  away  with  him 
and  Michael  Shaw  the  miller,  or  as  he  was  usually  called  in  the 
dialectical  familiarity  of  the  place,  Mick  Shay. 

That  afternoon  and  evening  various  were  the  farmers,  looking 
over  their  lands,  and  loving  couples  pursuing  retired  walks,  who 
encountered  the  stranger.  He  was  now  seen  standing  at  the  head 
of  Mick  Shay's  mill-dam,  which  was  a  sheet  of  water  really  large 
enough  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  lake,  lying 
between  upland  slopes  and  woods.  He  was  looking  where  its 
waters  shot  over  the  sluice  down  a  flight  of  rude  steps  into  the 
valley  below,  forming  in  truth  a  very  fair  cascade.  Others  saw 
him  following  solitarily  the  curves  of  the  brook  which  this  water 
formed  in  the  valley,  and  which  wound  now  beneath  tall  trees,  and 
now  through  the  greenest  meadows,  in  true  sylvan  loveliness. 
Others  again  saw  him  standing  on  the  steps  of  Mick  Shay's  wind- 
mill, on  the  hill  near,  for  this  worthy  miller  had  two  strings  to  the 
bow  of  his  trade,  and  ground  both  with  wind  and  water.  By 
others,  again,  he  was  met  in  a  distant  and  deep  wood.  Of  several 
persons  he  had  asked  who  still  lived  in  this  farmhouse,  or  that 
cottage,  and  had  merely  remarked,  '  Oh,  indeed !  such  a  family,  I 
believe,  once  lived  there.'  In  every  case  he  was  right.  The  man 
must  certainly  once  have  known  this  neighbourhood  well — who  could 
he  be?  This,  however,  was  a  question  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
soon  answered.  The  next  morning  Tom  Fletcher  conducted  him 
to  an  old  cottage  near  his  own,  inhabited  by  its  proprietors,  Gabriel 
and  Becky  Thorpe.  These  were  two  old  but  hale  people  without 
children,  who,  living  on  their  own  little  patrimony,  had  passed 
through  life  as  through  a  quiet  dream — their  cow,  their  orchard, 
and  garden,  and  their  bit  of  land  below,  reaching  in  fact  to  the 
margin  of  Mick  Shay's  mill-dam,  having  found  them  at  once  just 
enough  labour  and  support.  Here  Mr.  Fox  was  installed  to  his 
heart's  content  in  the  parlour  and  one  chamber  of  the  old  cottage, 
which  lay  in  the  midst  of  its  old  garden,  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
sea  of  great  old  fruit-trees.  In  this  cottage  and  its  garden,  orchard 
and  croft,  Mr.  Fox  seemed  perfectly  to  luxuriate  in  a  quiet  delight. 
They  were  secluded,  and  old-fashioned  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
The  parlour  was  sufficiently  lofty  not  to  require  him  to  stoop,  and 
that  was  all  It  had  two  casement  windows  looking  out  into  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  that  sunny  garden.  In  the  windows  stood  pots  of 
balm  of  Gilead,  balsams,  and  myrtles.  There  was  a  squab  or 
wooden  sofa  in  the  room  set  against  the  wall  near  the  fireplace, 
which,  having  on  it  a  well-stuffed  cushion  and  pillow,  seemed  to 
invite  to  many  a  pleasant  after-dinner  doze.  There  was  a  dark 
old  walnut  sloping  desk  by  one  wall,  with  a  bookcase  upon  it,  in 
which  Becky  Thorpe  had  stowed  out  of  the  way  not  only  her 
great  green  baize-covered  Bible,  and  her  few  other  good  books, 
but  also  her  best  tea-things,  and  her  best  tea  and  sugar.  These 
were  conveyed  speedily  to  some  other  place  of  deposit,  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  put  into  possession  of  all  the  mysterious  little  drawers 
and  slides,  and  secret  places  of  this  desk.  A  huge  chest  full  of 
books  and  other  matters  arrived  by  Tom  Fletcher's  cart  on  the 
following  Saturday,  and  the  bookcase  was  soon  filled  with  such  a 
set  of  handsomely-bound  books  as  never  were  seen  in  that  cottage 
before,  and  all  the  interior  of  that  desk  with  parchments  and 
papers  that  seemed  of  a  most  important  character.  Becky  Thorpe 
soon  remarked  that  never  for  a  moment  did  Mr.  Fox  leave  the 
key  either  in  the  door  of  the  desk  or  bookcase  when  he  was  out, 
never  once  did  he  even  lay  one  of  his  books  about.  'A  most  par- 
ticular man,  he  was,  exact  to  a  hair  about  everything,  very  solemn, 
and  sometimes  of  an  awful  frame  of  mind,  though  still  very  plea- 
sant, and,  what  especially  suited  her  and  her  Gabriel,  very  re- 
ligious.' 

'  One  can  see  plainly,'  Becky  Thorpe  would  say  to  her  neigh- 
bours, '  that  he  has  had  his  trials  and  his  experiences  in  this  life, 
though  he  is  not  a  man  that  lets  you  see  far  into  his  affairs,  nor 
into  his  thoughts.  He  reads  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  and  reads  prayers  every  night  before  he  goes  to 
bed,  and  he  has  Gabriel  and  me  to  go  in  and  hear  him,  which  is 
a  comfort  to  us.  Oh,  he  is  very  book-larned,  and  has  such  a 
sweet  spirit  o'  religion  as  warms  my  old  heart  but  to  listen  to  his 
words.' 

Mr.  Fox  had  soon  not  only  his  books  and  papers,  but  Tom 
Fletcher  had  to  convey  from  Nottingham  carpets  and  hearthrugs 
which  he  had  purchased  for  both  parlour  and  bedroom,  and  not 
only  that,  but  a  nice  stair  carpet.  Some  hundreds  of  years  had 
that  old  house  stood,  but  such  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  carpet  in  it  there 
had  never  been  before. 

'  Oh,  he  has  been  used,  one  can  see,'  said  Becky  '  to  grand 
houses  and  grand  ways.  I  and  my  oud  man  we  are  a'most  afeard 
of  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  I've  bought  Gabriel  a  pair  of 
listing  slippers  to  wear  when  he  does  so.' 
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Really  those  little  low  rooms,  with  their  neat  carpets  and  clean 
casements,  with  their  snow-white  curtains  and  their  flower-pots 
within,  and  the  honeysuckles,  rosemary,  and  blossoming  apricot 
boughs  without,  were  very  charming.  Nor  was  the  garden  less 
alluring.  This  was  a  longish  square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  tall 
hedges  of  lilacs,  here  and  there  intermingled  with  syringas,  promis- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  burst  out  into  whole  oceans 
of  beauty  and  fragrance.  At  the  bottom  was  a  rustic  arbour, 
where  Mr.  Fox  used  to  take  his  pipe  and  his  book,  and  enjoy  the 
hum  of  the  bees  which  were  busily  flying  in  and  out  of  a  row  of 
hives  near.  Below  the  garden  and  old  orchard,  the  green  croft, 
with  its  tall  hedges  of  hawthorn,  extended  down  to  the  mill-dam. 

As  the  time  went  on,  and  the  lilacs  and  apple-trees  put  out  their 
delicious  blossoms,  the  old  gentleman  seemed  never  weary  of 
traversing  to  and  fro  in  these  rural  enclosures.  There  was  not  an 
old-fashioned  flower  or  plant  that  he  did  not  seem  to  contemplate 
with  delight  as  an  old  acquaintance.  He  was  soon  acquainted 
with  some  famous  old  florists  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
had  purchased  from  them  such  a  stock  of  auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
ranunculuses,  and  tulips,  as  occupied  almost  a  fourth  of  Gabriel 
Thorpe's  garden,  which  was  given  up  for  the  purpose.  Early  in 
the  morning  and  late  at  night,  was  Mr.  Fox  busy  at  work  with  his 
mats,  his  sticks,  and  his  watering-pots,  shading  his  precious  charges 
from  east  winds,  tying  them  up,  and  watering  them  with  a  gusto 
that  was  itself  intense  happiness.  The  village  joiner  was  soon 
carrying  in  frames,  the  glazier  following  with  the  glazed  covers  and 
with  hand-glasses,  and  soon  were  seen,  dropping  in  of  a  fine 
evening,  one  or  more  of  the  florists  to  see  their  brother  amateur 
and  the  flowers  they  had  sold  him. 

The  lake  did  not  seem  less  affluent  of  pleasure.  Mick  Shay 
had  offered  him  his  boat  for  use  whenever  he  wanted  it,  and  it  was 
a  trait  of  delicate  kindness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  man 
of  far  higher  education  and  experience  than  Mick,  that  the  very 
next  day  after  making  the  offer,  Mr.  Fox,  on  strolling  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  meadow,  found  the  boat  swinging  at  the  steps  of  a 
little  landing-place,  and  fastened  to  a  tree.  Here  it  remained 
during  the  whole  summer,  excepting  when  Mick  wanted  it  occa- 
sionally a  few  hours  for  Hmself.  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to  be  a  zealous 
fisherman,  both  with  rod  and  net ;  he  traversed  in  the  boat  every 
creek  and  winding  of  this  fine  piece  of  water,  sometimes  alone, 
lying  for  hours  under  the  shade  of  some  great  overhanging  tree, 
and  reading,  whilst  he  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  his  tackle ; 
sometimes  with  Mick,  who  had  a  particular  faculty  of  dropping  his 
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cast-net  over  the  great  basking  pikes  of  the  pond,  or  of  lifting 
them  out  with  a  noose ;  sometimes,  also,  Gabriel  Thorpe  accom- 
panied the  old  gentleman  to  act  as  rower ;  but  he  told  Becky 
that  for  such  a  keen  fisherman  as  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  very  odd 
to  see  how  he  would  forget  what  he  was  about,  and  would  let  a 
great  fish  lug  and  drag  at  his  line  till  it  almost  pulled  his  rod  out 
of  his  hand,  whilst  he  seemed  sunk  in  a  brown  study.  Then, 
again,  according  to  Gabriel,  he  would  start  up  and  begin  fishing  in 
desperate  earnest,  and  would  have  him  push  on  the  boat  now 
hither  and  thither,  now  under  this  bank,  now  under  the  other,  till, 
as  quickly  getting  tired,  he  would  put  the  rod  into  Gabriel's  hand 
and  begin  to  read 

In  one  of  these  fishings,  however,  Gabriel  made  a  mistake  that 
caused  Mr.  Fox  to  omit  taking  him  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  by 
suddenly  exclaiming  :  '  Nicholas  Flamstead  ?  Why,  that's  the 
Clockmaker !' 

Mr.  Fox  started  from  his  reverie,  darted  a  keen  and  astonished 
glance  at  Gabriel,  and  saw  him  looking  at  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume, 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  name  written 
there,  which  had  occasioned  this  sudden  query  and  exclamation. 
A  deeper  colour,  a  solemn  and  a  severe  expression,  passed  over  his 
features  as  he  took  hold  of  Gabriel's  shoulder,  and  said,  '  Gabriel, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  That  was  the  name  and  that  was  the  book 
of  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  You  know  not  what  a  shock  you 
have  sent  through  me  by  the  sudden  utterance  of  his  name. 
Promise  me  solemnly,  that  as  long  as  I  remain  in  your  house,  you 
never  pronounce  it  again,  or  look  into  book  or  paper  of  mine.' 

Gabriel  closed  the  volume  in  haste,  for  he  was  of  a  very  placid, 
shrinking  nature,  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  and  was  glad  when 
he  could  escape  out  of  the  boat  Deep  were  the  cogitations  of 
Gabriel  and  Becky,  however,  when  he  reached  home,  on  this  inci- 
dent, for  they  knew  something  of  the  Clockmaker's  history,  and 
were  extremely  anxious  to  know  more.  But  they  did  not  dare  to 
put  any  query  to  their  inmate  on  the  subject.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, one  evening,  introduced  the  topic,  by  saying,  of  course  they 
knew  much  of  his  early  friend's  history  ;  what  happy  days  they  had 
spent  together  at  the  native  village  of  the  Clockmaker,  not  far  off. 

Then  Becky  ventured  to  say:  'Oh,  uear  sir,  can  you  tell  us 
what  is  become  of  him  ?' 

'  Many  and  earnest  inquiries  have  been  made  after  him,'  replied 
Mr.  Fox,  '  but  no  one,  I  believe,  has  yet  been  able  to  trace  him 
farther  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 
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DOUBLE   LIGHTS   ARE  THROWN  ACROSS   MR.    FOX 

Two  months  had  now  rolled  on  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
Leniscar.  The  mystery  which  hung  around  him  was  not  one 
whit  dispersed.  The  ideas  of  his  wealth  and  importance  were 
much  heightened.  Letters  came  to  him  from  London,  with 
great  seals,  and  addressed  '  John  Fox,  Esquire.'  It  was  known 
that  he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Clockmaker's,  whose  mysterious 
history  had  excited  a  deep  interest  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but 
no  one  could  draw  from  him  a  single  syllable  more  than  what  he 
had  voluntarily  uttered  to  Gabriel  and  Becky  Thorpe.  He  had  a 
serious  and  dignified  manner,  that  inspired  the  deepest  respect  in 
the  minds  of  the  villagers,  and  the  more  so,  as  since  his  arrival, 
there  was  no  case  of  distress  or  illness  which  Mick  Shay  or  the 
village  doctor  was  not  commissioned  to  relieve,  from  a  source  that 
they  never  mentioned,  but  which  no  one  hesitated  to  set  down  as 
Mr.  Fox.  He  filled  the  children  with  a  nameless  awe  by  the  serious 
look  with  which  he  regarded  them ;  yet,  out  of  his  capacious  coat- 
pockets  they  would  often  find  nuts,  gingerbread,  and  even  half- 
pence suddenly  flung  amongst  them,  which  would  occasion  a  busy 
scramble,  to  which  the  strange  man  never  gave  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, but  strode  solemnly  away  with  his  fox-stick  in  his  hand.  Nay, 
on  one  occasion  he  had  sorely  frightened  a  little  girl,  who,  with  a 
heavy  basket,  in  her  hurry  to  get  over  a  stile  to  which  he  was 
approaching,  had  left  a  piece  of  mud  from  her  shoe  on  the  top 
rail.  '  Now,  my  little  maiden,'  said  he,  gravely  pointing  with  his 
awful  hieroglyphic  stick  to  the  mud,  '  can  you  tell  me  how  I  am  to 
get  over  here  without  dirtying  my  trousers  ?' 

The  little  girl,  in  her  fright  at  being  thus  addressed  by  so  great 
a  gentleman,  clapped  down  her  basket  in  precipitation,  and  was 
about  to  wipe  away  the  mud  with  the  corner  of  her  shawl.  '  Nay,' 
said  he,  we  can  do  better  than  that.'  So  saying,  he  took  his  own 
pocket-handkerchief,  wiped  off  the  mud,  and  rolling  up  the  hand- 
kerchief, said  :  'There;  I  think  you  will  mind  better  in  future.' 
The  little  girl,  half  out  of  her  wits,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
dropped  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  'Yes,  sir.' — 'I  believe  you,  my 
pretty  little  maid — so  give  that  handkerchief  to  your  mother ;  she 
can  have  it  for  the  washing.' 

The  child  hurried  home  with  her  load  to  relate  her  adventure  ; 
and  when  the  mother  unfolded  the  handkerchief,  out  dropped  a 
guinea !  The  mother  hurried  as  fast  as  the  child  had  hurried 
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home,  to  Mr.  Fox  with  the  money.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  it  is  an  old 
saying,  "  Where  there  is  mud  there  is  money  " — and  so  it  is,  you 
see ;  probably  it  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  is  none  of  mine ;  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  give  it  to  the  child.' 

The  place  where  Mr.  Fox  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  an 
evening  was  Tom  Fletcher's.  It  was  but  a  few  steps  from  his  own 
abode,  and  there  was  sure  to  be  found  also  Mick  Shay.  These 
were  the  two  people  whose  conversation  he  seemed  still  most  to 
affect.  After  his  almost  daily  rambles,  he  had  a  thousand  ques- 
tions to  ask  them  of  the  places  and  people  where  he  had  been,  and 
this  led  to  conversations  in  which  the  history  of  the  whole  country 
was  included.  The  homely  humour  and  shrewd  good  sense  that 
marked  the  communications  of  these  two  villagers,  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar  relish  for  him ;  and,  in  truth,  they  were  of  that  sterling, 
though  rough  old  English  stamp,  that  cannot  fail  to  please  those 
who  are  charmed  to  find  true  sagacity  and  sound  principles  in  the 
lowliest  forms  and  most  obscure  situations.  Tom,  we  know,  had 
a  crabbed  way  with  him,  but  he  was  sound  at  heart  as  oak  itself. 
Mick  was  a  very  different  character.  He  was  not  more  than  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age ;  was  tall  and  spare  in  person,  though  re- 
markably strong  and  active.  He  always  wore  a  light  grey  coat 
with  pearl  buttons,  and  a  white  hat,  because  his  trade  did  not  suit 
dark  colours.  His  face  was  somewhat  long  and  thin,  and  had  a 
mixed  expression  of  kindliness  and  quiet  humour.  He  was  natu- 
rally of  a  sociable,  but  not  merry  temperament.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  reckoned  wild,  and  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  active 
sports,  as  racing,  wrestling,  running,  and  so  on.  He  was  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  wittiest  fellows  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood ;  yet  he  was  reckoned  anything  but  a 
prosperous  man.  He  now  stayed  more  and  more  at  home,  and 
seemed  to  have  turned  all  his  wrestling  and  running  habits  into 
his  tongue.  Mr.  Fox  delighted  above  all  things  to  draw  him  out, 
and  hear  him  talk.  Thus  Mr.  Fox  was  saying  one  day,  as  they 
\7ere  on  the  mill-dam  fishing,  that  he  had  been  in  various  countries, 
and  found  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  everywhere,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  conducives  to  health,  was  the  avoidance  of  soft  beds  and 
too  softly-cushioned  chairs.  'There  is  laziness  and  disease  in 
them,'  said  he,  '  and  in  hot  climates,  the  very  plague.  I  always 
sleep,  by  preference,  on  a  mattress.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mester,'  returned  Mick,  '  if  you  are  so  fond 
of  Iraid  lying  and  hard  living  you  should  have  such  a  wife  as  our 
friend  Tom's  was.  Thank  heaven  ! — I  hope  it's  no  sin  to  say  so — 
now  that  she  is  in  her  grave,  for  Tom  had  a  hard  life  of  it  with 
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her ;  and  he  has  a  very  neat  and  kind  niece,  that  makes  his  house 
like  a  little  palace  of  comforts.' 

'  What,  was  Tom's  wife  miserly  ?' 

'  Miserly  !  She'd  skin  a  flint  for  breakfast,  and  split  a  straw  and 
roast  it  for  dinner.  It  was  all  scrape,  scrape,  scrape  with  her.  If 
you'd  have  flung  a  shilling  into  this  dam  before  her  face,  she'd 
have  jumped  in,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  and  drowned 
herself  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  the  shilling  as  a  ghost,  and 
carrying  it  into  the  other  world  with  her.  She  kept  a  shop,  and  I 
used  to  serve  her  with  flour ;  but  it  was  always  a  regular  battle  to 
get  any  money  for  it.  Once  the  account  was  seventy  pounds ;  so 
I  goes  in  and  says,  "I've  a  big  payment  to-morrow,  Martha — 
perhaps  you'd  let  me  have  that  bit  of  an  oddment  for  flour." ' 

'"Eh  well-a-day,  how  thou  dost  talk,"  said  she;  "it's  but  an 
hour  sin'  that  greedy  grocer  was  here  from  Nottingham ;  he's  always 
a-coming  is  that  rat-faced  fellow,  and  he's  drained  me  as  dry  as  a 
bone.  In  a  bit  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee." 

'  That  had  been  her  story  for  two  months,  so  I  got  up  to  come 
away. 

'"Sit  thee  down,  Mick,"  said  Tom;  "and  now,  oud  lady,  up- 
stairs with  thee  and  down  with  the  money  and  pay  him." 

' "  Bless  thee,  lad  !  I  tell  thee  I  have  not  a  farthing,  if  it  war  to 
save  my  life." 

' "  But  I  say,  pay  him — dost  hear  ?" 

' "  Oh,  never  mind — never  mind,"  says  I,  "  another  day  will  do," 
though  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  for  money,  but  I  was  afeard  of 
making  words  between  a  man  and  his  wife. 

' "  Sit  thee  down,  Mick,"  said  Tom,  more  earnestly. 
"No,"  said  I,  "I'm  going;  good-night." 

'  Tom  started  up,  and  holding  his  fist  over  my  head,  said  firmly, 
"  Other  sit  thee  down,  Mick,  or  I'll  knock  thee  down.  Thou  shall 
have  it,  I  tell  thee,  and  so  no  more  about  it." 

'The  moment  the  old  woman  heard  this,  up  she  jumped  as 
nimble  as  a  young  lass,  and  upstairs  she  went,  and  before  a  man 
could  say  "Jack  Robinson,"  she  was  down  with  the  money,  and 
said,  "Well  done,  Mick,  lad,  I  was  only  joking." 

'  Now  would  you  believe  it,  Mester,  that  old  body  had  stuffed 
the  house,  almost  from  top  to  bottom,  with  bank-notes  ?  When 
she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  the  cat,  frightened  by  a  strange  dog,  flew 
upstairs  and  up  her  bed-curtains  and  on  to  the  bed-tester,  and 
down  comes  a  lot  of  something  ringling  and  jingling  all  over  the 
floor ;  and  what  was  it  but  guineas  and  crowns  and  half-crowns,  a 
whole  pot  full,  that  she  had  hidden  and  that  the  cat  had  upset. 

13—2 
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'  One  day  Tom  was  folding  up  a  heap  of  stockings  that  he  had 
bought  from  some  poor  maker,  and  was  going  to  take  to  sell  to 
some  hosier  in  Nottingham,  when  he  felt  something  like  a  lump 
in  one,  puts  in  his  hand  and  pulls  out — what  ?  why  just  twenty 
pounds'  worth  of  bank  paper. 

' "  Now  that's  thy  doing,  Martha,"  said  he  to  his  wife  as  she  lay 
in  bed  just  by,  "isn't  that  a  silly  sort  of  a  place  to  hide  money  in? 
I  might  ha'  taken  this  to  th'  hosier's,  and  where  would  it  ha'  been 
then  ?" 

' "  But  thou  didn't  take  it,"  said  she  very  quietly,  "  and  so  th' 
hosier  did  not  get  it." 

'  Well,  no  sooner  is  th'  old  woman's  corpse  out  of  the  house 
than  Tom  sent  for  me,  and  we  began  a  regular  hunt.  We  turned 
up  beds,  ripped  up  beds  and  mattresses,  pulled  down  curtains, 
pulled  open  all  drawers,  felt  all  about  th'  inside  o'  th'  desk,  up  th' 
chimney,  under  the  thatch,  nay,  into  the  very  pigsty,  and  every- 
where there  was  money,  money,  money.  '  Good  gracious  !"  says 
I,  "  what  eyes  must  Martha  have  had  for  hiding-holes ;  but,  Tom, 
where  war  thy  eyes  ?"  For  years  and  years  had  this  poor  old 
cretur  been  hoarding,  and  hiding,  and  it's  ten  to  one  if  we  have 
found  above  half  her  money,  but  what  we  did  find  bought  and 
paid  for  a  whole  farm,  I  can  tell  ye.' 

'  Tom  is  rich,  then  ?'  said  Mr.  Fox.  '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
But  with  such  property  why  does  he  go  slaving  to  Nottingham 
every  week  ?' 

'  Oh,  Tom  thinks  the  folks  could  not  carry  on  without  him. 
I've  often  asked  him  to  give  it  up  and  make  himself  easy  and 
comfortable  in  his  old  age.  But  he  turns  sharp  on  me,  and  says, 
"  Stop  a  brook  that  has  been  running,  and  what  is  it  ? — a  puddle  ! 
When  is  it  that  it  is  clear,  and  singing,  and  good  for  anything  ? 
W7hile  it  is  running.  Stop  it,  and  you've  done  for  it !  I've  been 
going  all  my  life,  Mick ;  and  when  I  stop,  I  shall  stop  altogether !" ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    STARTLING   SIGHT   INTRODUCES   A    STRANGE   STORY. 

IT  was  one  evening  about  Midsummer  that  Mr.  Fox,  after  one  of 
his  long  rambles,  entered  hastily  into  Tom  Fletcher's,  where  Tom 
and  Mick  Shay  were  hoping  for  his  arrival.  He  looked  flushed, 
heated,  and  dusty.  His  usual  arm-chair  was  standing  ready  for 
him,  and  Tom's  pretty  niece  rose,  made  a  curtsey,  and  drew  the 
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curtain  to  exclude  a  blaze  of  sunshine  which  fell  directly  on  the 
chair.  But  Mr.  Fox,  instead  of  seating  himself,  took  a  hasty  turn 
through  the  apartment,  and  then  wiping  his  brow,  which  displayed 
profuse  perspiration,  said,  '  How's  this,  my  friends  ?  Do  you  know 
what  I  have  seen  ?  Do  you  know  what  has  taken  place  ?' 

'  What's  that  ?'  said  both  at  once,  rising  from  their  chairs. 

'  Would  you  believe  that  Dainsby  Old  Hall  is  going  to  be  pulled 
down  ?  Would  you  believe  that  that  pestilent  pettifogger  Screw 
Pepper  has  had  the  audacity  to  doom  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Flamsteads  to  the  hammer,  and  that,  not  as  a  whole,  with  the 
estate,  but  piecemeal,  to  be  pulled  down,  to  be  converted  into  a 
heap  of  dusty  scantlings  and  brickbats,  and  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  to  build  hovels  and  pigsties  !' 

'  Dainsby  Old  Hall  to  be  pulled  down  ?'  cried  both  Tom  and 
Mick,  in  a  breath.  '  Impossible !  They  may  as  well  talk  of 
pulling  down  the  church.' 

'  But  I  tell  you  they  do  not  talk  about  it ;  they  are  actually 
proceeding  to  do  it.  They  have  doomed  it,  have  marked  and 
condemned  it.  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.' 

With  this  Mr.  Fox  drew  a  handbill  from  his  pocket,  and  holding 
it  up,  they  could  see,  in  large  letters,  the  words  '  Dainsby  Old 
Hall,'  and  something,  in  letters  nearly  as  gigantic,  about  '  Lots ' 
and  'Building  Materials.'  Having  displayed  this  a  moment,  the 
old  gentleman,  as  if  calmed  by  the  act,  seated  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  gazing  on  Tom  and  Mick  intently,  who  also  reseated  them- 
selves on  the  squab  opposite,  he  thus  proceeded,  in  a  tone  and 
language  that  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  his  preceding  excited 
address : 

'  I  strolled  round  to  Dainsby,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  it  and 
the  neighbourhood  looking  more  beautiful  than  in  the  summer 
richness  of  the  present  time.  All  was  so  green,  tender,  and 
luxuriant.  The  people  everywhere  busy  as  in  the  joy  of  their 
hearts.  All  at  once  a  peacock  shouted  from  a  great  elm-tree  by 
the  parsonage,  and  that  called  my  thoughts  to  the  Old  Hall.  Ah ! 
thought  I,  how  joyous  and  how  beautiful  it  used  to  be  there,  and 
how  melancholy  it  must  be  now  !  A  sort  of  melancholy  fascination 
drew  me.  I  would  go  there ;  I  would  pass  and  see  what  a  sad 
spectacle  it  was. 

'  I  drew  nearer.  I  saw  the  great  handbills  on  the  gate-posts 
and  in  the  upper  windows.  I  came  still  nearer.  I  beheld  chalked 
on  the  front  of  the  house — on  its  roof — in  mammoth-like  letters, 
"Lot  14,"  "Lot  20,"  "Lot  25,"  etc.  The  truth  flashed  at  once 
upon  me ;  they  will  sell  the  old  place  for  materials ;  they  will  pull 
it  down. 
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'  I  advanced  to  one  of  the  gate-posts,  and  read  what  confirmed 
all  my  fears — what  stands  here  !' 

Mr.  Fox  again  held  up  the  great  handbill,  and  then  flung  it  on 
the  table  before  him. 

When  Tom  and  Mick  had  both  satisfied  their  curiosity  Mr.  Fox 
seemed  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  thoughts. 

'  I  never  till  to-day  felt  what  a  strange  sensation  it  is  to  see  a 
solid,  substantial  thing  that  you  love  stand  before  you — stand  as 
if  it  made  part  of  the  earth  itself,  and  yet  feel  that  in  a  few  days 
it  will  have  vanished  from  the  spot  as  if  it  were  a  mere  dream. 
Dainsby  Old  Hall !  why,  it  is  connected  with  my  ideas  of  Dainsby 
as  much  as  the  very  church,  or  the  very  ground  on  which  it  is 
built.  There  stood  the  old  house,  as  I  gazed  on  it,  as  solid,  as 
venerable  as  ever.  Is  it  possible?  said  I  to  myself;  can  that  old 
house  of  the  Flamsteads  be  really  conjured  away  like  an  egg  from 
under  a  hat?  Why,  it  has  stood  there  I  reckon  these  three 
hundred  years,  just  as  it  does  now.  There  are  all  its  walls,  its 
windows,  its  gables,  and  its  cornices — they  are  no  shadows.  They 
are — they  must  be — they  cannot  be  otherwise.  What !  shall  I 
walk  past  here  a  month  hence  and  there  shall  be  no  Dainsby  Old 
Hall  ?  There  is  one  villain  who  must  be  stopped,  let  it  cost  what 
it  may.  Let  us  have  the  horse  and  tax-cart  here  in  half-an-hour, 
Mick ;  you  and  I  must  be  off  to  Derby  to-night.  Tom,  you  must 
away  to  Ripley  to  the  post,  with  a  letter.' 

At  this  Mick  Shay  disappeared  with  long  strides.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Fox  wrote  his  letter;  and  in  half-an-hour  Tom  was 
posting  off,  stick  in  hand,  Mick  and  Mr.  Fox  driving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  at  a  spanking  rate ;  for  Mick  disdained  any  but  first- 
rate  cattle,  and  his  tall  bay  mare  went  at  a  speed  that  would  see 
them  at  Derby  within  the  hour.  While  they  are  gone  thither,  on 
important  business,  let  us  go  back  a  good  many  years  and  learn 
something  more  particular  about  Dainsby  Old  Hall. 


8     v  CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FLAMSTEADS   AND  THEIR   FORTUNES. 

THE  Flamsteads  had  been  residents  at  Dainsby  for  a  vast  period 
of  time,  probably  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  but  they 
had  not  been  the  possessors  of  what  was  called  the  Old  Hall  for 
half  that  time.  It  was  generally  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  had  acquired  possession  of  it  only 
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after  the  civil  war.  Till  then  they  had  been  plodding  farmers — a 
portion  of  the  old  yeomanry  of  England.  The  Dainsbys  became 
then  extinct,  and  the  younger  Flamstead  of  the  time,  having  risen 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  was  enabled,  by  favour 
at  headquarters,  to  make  a  cheap  bargain  for  the  Hall  and  its 
estate,  which  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  acres.  The  Flamsteads 
removed  into  the  Hall,  and  cultivated  the  land,  maintaining  the 
station  of  a  gentleman-farmer,  before,  however,  such  a  compound 
term  was  known.  They  were,  in  fact,  gentry,  yet  never  associated, 
nor  aimed  to  do  so,  with  the  chief  families  of  the  county. 

The  two  great  highways  to  advancement,  for  those  who  have  a 
portion,  and  yet  but  a  moderate  portion,  of  the  soil  of  their 
country — the  church  and  the  law — they  never  entered  upon.  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  would  have  been  the  most  natural 
way  of  securing  an  establishment  for  the  younger  sons ;  but  the 
plain  truth  was  that  they  never  seemed  to  seek  any  support  for 
these.  The  eldest  son  took  the  estate ;  the  daughters  married  off 
pretty  well,  for  it  was  a  handsome  family ;  but  the  second  son, 
and  there  was,  strangely  enough,  rarely  more  than  two  sons,  and 
often  not  more  than  one,  was  often  a  sort  of  head-farmer  or  man- 
ager for  the  elder  brother ;  and  if  they  did  not  agree,  was  often 
little  better  than  a  vagabond.  Once,  indeed,  the  second  son  in 
his  old  age  actually  worked  on  the  roads,  and  the  family  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  itself  about  it.  This  poor  fellow,  because  he  could 
not  tolerate  the  overbearing  airs  and  niggardly  conduct  of  the 
elder  brother,  had  disdained  to  remain  under  any  obligations  to 
him,  and  applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  thinking  this  would  pique 
his  brother  to  different  conduct ;  but,  strange  enough,  the  brother 
came  forward  saying  he  thought  it  a  good  idea,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  be  made  permanent  repairer  of  the  roads,  with  a  cottage 
and  a  fixed  salary.  'We  have  always  been  workers,'  said  the 
elder  Flamstead,  '  work  is  no  disgrace ;  and  it  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  our  Guy  (the  brother)  level  the  clods  in  the 
fields  or  those  on  the  roads.' 

The  post  was  given  to  this  Guy  Flamstead ;  and  those  persons 
who  are  actors  in  our  story,  Mr.  Fox,  Tom  Fletcher,  and  even 
Mick  Shay,  could  well  remember  Guy  when  an  old  man,  still  fol- 
lowing this  vocation.  He  was  a  good-natured  old  fellow,  fond  of 
a  glass  of  ale,  and  not  at  all  hurting  himself  by  labour.  Yet  one 
circumstance,  well  attested,  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  old 
Guy  Flamstead  was  insensible  to  the  injustice  of  the  family  custom 
that  excluded  the  younger  sons  from  a  share  of  the  family  pro- 
perty ;  for  once  when  a  notoriously  wicked  and  covetous  old  man 
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was  on  his  death-bed,  he  went  to  visit  him,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  '  Well,  so  the  doctor  says  you  are  not  long  for  this  world. 
You'll  be  sure  to  see  my  father  in  the  next  world  —  birds  of  a 
feather  will  flock  together,  I  warrant  'em,  there.  So  tell  him  that 
my  brother  Simon  treads  faithfully  in  his  steps.  He  has  turned 
me  out  on  the  roads,  you  can  say  ;  and  now  he  has  himself  got  a 
second  son  to  follow  me  !' 

The  second  son,  Guy's  nephew,  here  alluded  to,  was  the  clock- 
maker,  who,  we  have  incidentally  seen,  was  the  mystery  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  youth,  as  he  advanced  into  his  teens,  dis- 
played a  considerably  thoughtful,  and  at  the  same  time  steady, 
character.  He  saw  his  uncle  Guy  on  the  roads  and  his  father  in 
the  possession  of  wealth.  He  heard  that  this  had  always  been 
the  case  in  the  family,  and  asked  why  it  should  be  so  ?  At  this 
question  his  father  stared,  and  Sykes,  his  brother,  laughed,  but  as 
neither  the  stare  nor  the  laugh  at  all  cleared  up  his  ideas  about 
the  injustice  of  this  arrangement,  he  again  asked  the  question 
more  loudly  than  before.  On  this  his  father  said,  '  Nick,  dost 
thou*  think  thyself  wiser  than  all  the  generations  that  have  gone 
before  thee  ?  Dost  thou  ask  why  the  eldest  son  takes  the  estate  ? 
'Tis  to  keep  the  estate  together,  to  be  sure.  Where  would  it  have 
been  now,  think'st  thou,  if  every  younger  Flamstead  before  our 
time  had  carried  off  a  part  of  it  ?  I  tell  thee,  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  would  have  squandered  its  acres.' 

'Ay,  that  would  it,'  said  his  brother,  laughing  again,  'and 
neither  thou  nor  I,  Nicholas,  would  have  gotten  an  atom  of  it,  so 
thou  seest  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  for  now  /  get  a  good  thing, 
and  thou  gets  just  as  much  as  thou  would  have  had,  at  any  rate.' 

'  But  tell  me  one  thing,  father,'  said  Nicholas  Flamstead, 
now  arrived  at  the  sagacious  age  of  seventeen,  '  what  reason  is 
there  in  making  one  son  a  gentleman  and  the  next  a  beggar  ?  Is 
there  any  such  great  virtue  in  coming  a  few  years  earlier  into  the 
world  ?' 

'Well,  I  reckon  there  is,'  said  the  father;  'it  was  always  thought 
so,  at  least  people  always  acted  as  if  they  thought  so,  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  those  who  went  before  me.  Besides,  I 
expect  I  can  do  as  I  like  with  my  own.' 

'  Only  be  sure  that  it  is  your  own  first,  father,'  replied  Nicholas, 
calmly. 

The  old  man  and  the  elder  son  opened  their  eyes  wider  than 
ever. 

•f  In  this  rrtde  and  primitive  part  of  the  country  this  form  of  the  pronoun  was 
always  familiarly  used,  and  even  is  frequently  so  used  to  the  present  day. 
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'Yes,'  repeated  Nicholas,  'be  sure  of  that,  or  it  may  bring 
trouble  after  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  God  gives  children,  He 
makes  it  a  duty — a  holy,  religious  duty — to  act  justly  towards  them. 
They  are  all  His  children  entrusted  to  your  keeping  for  a  while ; 
and  if  He  give  you  substance  to  support  them  on,  and  you  give 
all  to  one  and  nothing  to  the  rest,  will  He  not  one  day  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  about  your  stewardship  ?' 

The  old  man  stared  harder  than  ever. 

'  Nick,'  said  he,  '  who  taught  thee  all  this  fine  talk  ?  I  never 
heard  such  in  all  my  life  before.  I  never  heard  th'  parson  talk  in 
that  way.' 

'Then  make  me  a  parson,  father,'  rejoined  Nicholas,  'and  I 
will  talk  that  way  from  the  pulpit,  for  it  is  high  time.' 

'  Parson  !'  exclaimed  the  brother. 

'  Parson  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man.  '  No  !  'Od  rabbit  thee  ! 
There  never  yet  was  a  Parson  Flamstead  in  Dainsby.  No,  I  see 
what  thou  would  be  at ;  thou  would  be  tithing  thy  elder  brother's 
lands.' 

'Oho!  that's  it,  Nick,  is  it?'  said  the  brother;  'so,  if  thou  canst 
not  have  the  estate  thou  will  at  least  try  to  skim  the  cream  off  it 
A  pretty  parson  thou  would  make.  One  may  see  already  what 
sort  of  lecture  one  should  get.  No,  Nick,  no — I  would  rather  see 
thee  clerk  than  parson.' 

'  Well,  let  me  be  a  clerk,  then,'  said  Nicholas  ;  '  let  me  be  a 
tradesman,  or  what  you  will — only  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  a  beggar  and  a  hanger-on.' 

At  these  words,  so  astonished  was  the  old  man,  \\^o  sat  at  his 
favourite  evening's  employment  of  winding  worsted  from  off  a 
reel  into  balls  for  his  wife  to  knit,  that  up  he  started  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  knocked  down  the  reel. 

'  There,'  said  Nicholas,  very  composedly,  raising  the  reel  again 
from  the  floor,  'it  has  reeled  a  long  time,  but  it  has  fallen  at 
last.' 

Neither  father  nor  son  saw  the  excellence  of  Nicholas's  pun,  for 
they  were  too  much  amazed  at  his  daring  doctrines,  and  especially 
at  his  idea  of  being  a  tradesman.  No  Flamstead  had  been  a 
tradesman  for  generations ;  they  might  be  farmers,  might  be  out- 
casts, might  work  on  the  roads  ;  but  a  tradesman  !  that  was  a 
strange  idea.  They  could  not  have  believed  that  a  Flamstead 
would  have  been  so  mean-spirited. 

But  Nicholas  was  still  more  mean-spirited ;  for  without  further 
ceremony  he  marched  off  to  the  little  town  of  Alfreton,  and  with 
the  secret  help  of  his  mother  apprenticed  himself  to  a  clock- 
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maker  !  If  the  clock  had  walked  out  of  the  church-steeple,  and 
gone  chiming  all  round  the  village,  it  would  not  have  more  startled 
the  inmates  of  Dainsby  Old  Hall.  It  was  such  a  degradation  as 
had  never  before  befallen  the  Flamsteads.  Old  Guy  had  been,  it 
is  true,  a  common  labourer  on  the  roads,  but  what  of  that  ?  That 
was  really  a  gentlemanly  calling.  It  was  only  mending  the  roads 
that  belonged  to  the  Flamsteads,  as  the  Flamsteads  mended  their 
acres  ;  and  besides,  it  was  all  in  the  parish.  In  Dainsby  parish 
what  did  it  signify  ? — there  stood  the  Old  Hall  to  say  to  anybody 
that  the  Flamsteads  were  gentlefolks.  But  in  a  strange  town,  and 
in  a  little  shop  with  clocks  and  watches  in  the  window !  Well, 
Nick  was  crack-brained,  and  that  was  the  long  and  short  of  it 

'No,  he'll  disgrace  us,'  said  the  brother;  '  that's  what  he  means, 
because  he  can  have  neither  half  the  estate  nor  the  tithe  of  it,  and 
tell  me  of  all  my  sins  publicly  into  the  bargain.  But  there's  a 
remedy  even  for  that — he  shall  no  longer  be  a  brother  of  mine ! 
I  disown  him — he  belongs  no  more  to  the  family.' 

'That's  right,  Sykes,'  said  the  father;  'that's  right  I  never 
thought  of  it.  He  doesn't  belong  to  the  family,  and  so  it  is  no 
disgrace  at  all.' 

With  this  famous  idea  both  father  and  son  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied.  Sykes  laughed  at  his  happy  conceit  at  least  a  dozen 
times  before  the  day  was  ended.  The  mother,  who  could  not 
oppose  them,  was  silent;  but  she  thought,  as  she  heard  her 
husband  and  elder  son  often  call  Nicholas  a  mean-spirited  fool, 
that  perhaps  he  was  no  fool  either.  He  had  always  had  a  turn 
for  mechanics,  and  he  would  thus  at  least  have  a  livelihood  in  his 
hands.  She  took  care  to  send  him  his  box  of  clothes,  and  kept 
up  a  private  correspondence  with  him,  and  loaded  the  carrier's 
cart  every  week  with  good  things  for  him. 

Nicholas  did  not  venture  for  some  time  to  visit  his  native 
home,  for  he  could  not  expect  a  very  pleasant  reception  from 
father  and  brother,  and  if  it  were  painful  to  him  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  tenfold  so  to  his  mother.  His  father,  indeed,  wrote  to 
his  master,  threatening  to  indict  him  for  inveigling  away  his 
son  ;  but  Nicholas  put  an  end  to  this  by  declaring  that  if  they 
prevented  his  being  a  watchmaker,  he  would  turn  Methodist 
preacher,  at  that  time  a  new,  and,  to  people  generally,  an  odious 
character.  This  had  its  full  effect. 

After  a  while  his  mother  intimated  to  him  that  she  thought  he 
might  walk  over  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  them.  He  did  so,  but 
it  was  a  trying  time.  The  father  and  brother,  who  pretended  not 
to  see  him  at  all,  were  continually  asking  what  o'clock  it  was,  and 
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whether  anybody  knew  of  a  fellow  from  whom  they  could  order  a 
good  clock  for  the  parlour.  When  Nicholas  handed  to  his  brother 
a  spoon  at  dinner,  he  smelt  at  the  handle,  and  asking  his  father  if 
he  did  not  think  it  smelt  of  Florence  oil,  sent  it  away.  The  poor 
mother,  who  was  now  roused  to  indignation,  said  : 

'  Oil !  if  it  do  so  it  is  the  oil  of  fatness,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
blessing  in  the  Bible,  and  that  often  in  our  days  makes  a  lord 
mayor.' 

'  A  lord  mayor !  Why,  did  they  make  lord  mayors  out  of 
clock  makers  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  mother,  '  and  out  of  worse  things  !  Was  not 
Dick  Whittington,  a  dealer  in  cats,  made  three  times  lord  mayor 
of  London  ?  And  were  not  many  lord  mayors  men  who  had 
gone  up  to  London  from  the  country  and  had  made  fortunes  in 
trade,  and  not  only  rode  in  a  golden  coach  as  grand  as  the  king, 
but  were  often  members  of  parliament  ?  Hold  up  thy  head,  my 
Nicholas,'  said  she,  proudly,  '  and  one  day,  I  warrant,  I  shall  see 
thee  lord  mayor  of  London !' 

If  Mrs.  Flamstead  had  prayed  for  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  it 
could  not  have  framed  for  her  a  speech  so  exactly  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  her  husband  and  Sykes.  Lord  mayor !— it  was  a  new 
idea.  He  then,  thought  the  old  man,  would  be  greater  than 
Squire  of  Dainsby,  and  so  thought  the  elder  son.  From  that  day 
they  neither  talked  of  ordering  clocks,  nor  perceived  any  smell  of 
Florence  oil.  Nicholas  came  and  went  during  the  remainder  of 
his  apprenticeship,  and  was  received  with  as  much  apparent 
friendliness  by  his  father  and  brother  as  before — by  his  mother 
with  increasing  affection.  The  first  gold  watch  which  he  could  put 
together  to  his  own  satisfaction,  was  presented  by  him  to  her  on 
her  birthday,  and  was  worn  by  her  with  delight ;  and  the  week 
after  Nicholas  received  from  London  a  box  containing  a  set  of  the 
most  perfect  tools  for  his  trade  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
country,  with  a  fine  microscope  and  a  life  of  Flamstead  the 
astronomer,  a  branch  of  their  family,  with  these  lines  written 
on  it : 

'  Go  on,  Nicholas  Flamstead,  and  confer  the  like  lasting  honour 
on  your  family;  if  not  through  science — then  through  virtue.' 

It  must  have  been  at  this  period  that  our  friend  Mr.  Fox  was 
the  comrade  of  Nicholas  Flamstead,  and  accompanied  him  in 
those  frequent  visits  to  Dainsby,  which  appeared  to  have  made 
indelible  and  delightful  impressions  on  his  memory ;  but  whence 
Mr.  Fox  came,  or  who  he  was,  does  not  by  any  means 
appear. 
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On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Nicholas  went  to 
London  to  perfect  himself — if  with  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
lord  mayor,  he  did  not  succeed — for,  a  year  afterwards,  his  old 
master  dying,  he  came  down  to  Alfreton  and  took  his  business. 
The  opening  of  Nicholas  Flamstead's  shop  was  an  era  in  that 
little  town.  For  generations  had  its  watch  and  clock  trade  jogged 
on  in  the  same  easy,  sleepy,  unadvancing  way;  it  was  not  a  progress, 
but  a  stand-still  in  the  art  At  once  Nicholas  dismissed  all  the 
old  stock,  at  a  price  that  tempted  the  country  people,  who  were 
willing  to  carry  watches  as  large  as  turnips,  and  set  up  clocks  that 
seemed  the  work  of  Tubal  Cain.  He  opened  on  a  market-day 
with  such  a  blaze  of  new  articles  as  fairly  struck  the  people  dumb 
with  amaze.  What  lovely  little  gold  and  silver  watches !  What 
handsome  clocks  and  timepieces  in  mahogany  cases,  and  in 
ormolu  !  What  new  constructions  of  works,  and  what  wonders 
had  Nicholas  to  exhibit  and  explain  to  the  customers.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  scarcely  a  person  within  twenty  miles  round 
was  now  satisfied  with  his  watch.  He  or  she  must  have  one  of 
the  new  construction,  or  principle,  as  Nicholas  called  it.  There 
was  no  talk  but  about  levers,  escape  movements,  chronometers  and 
engine-turning,  and  ornamental  engraving  of  cases. 

Nicholas  was  soon  compelled  to  run  up  a  row  of  new  work- 
shops, light  and  airy,  and  had  such  a  number  of  men  at  work  in 
them  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Alfreton  before.  But  it  was  not 
simply  for  Alfreton  and  the  country  round,  it  was  for  London,  that 
Nicholas  worked. 

Nicholas  Flamstead  was  a  flourishing  man,  and  not  even  his 
father  would  have  been  ashamed  of  him.  But  during  his  abode 
in  London  both  father  and  mother  were  gone  to  their  ancestors  : 
his  brother  Sykes  was  now  married,  and  had  one  little  boy. 
Sykes's  wife  did  not  at  all  appear  to  despise  the  prosperous  clock- 
maker.  Many  of  her  own  relations,  in  fact,  were  connected  with 
trade,  and  she  was  too  sensible  not  to  know  the  value  of  it. 
Nicholas  t$ok  a  particular  fancy  to  his  little  nephew ;  used  to 
carry  him  out  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  came  to  Dainsby,  to  show 
him  the  birds'  nests  in  the  hedges ;  and  begged  that  they  would 
let  the  little  fellow,  who  was  now  four  years  old,  come  and  see 
him.  This  was  done  at  once  and  often,  for  Sykes  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  there  was  often  great  advantage  in  letting 
some  rich  bachelor  uncle  take  a  fancy  to  a  child. 

Thus,  little  Henry  Flamstead  often  visited  his  uncle,  and  there, 
seated  in  a  tall  chair,  would  sit  for  hours  watching  his  uncle  at  his 
work.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  which  was  fonder  of  the 
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other,  the  uncle  or  the  nephew.  Nicholas  invented  ingenious 
machinery  for  the  boy ;  bells  and  larums,  which  ran  down  noisily, 
little  men  at  work,  and  water-wheels,  at  which  the  child  would 
laugh  till  he  shouted.  At  length  he  presented  him  with  a  cuckoo- 
clock  in  a  Chinese  case,  which  stood  in  the  hall  at  Dainsby.  The 
words  '  Flamstead,  Maker,'  had  been  omitted,  as  repulsive  to  the 
family-feeling,  and  with  a  delicacy  worthy  of  true  merit  he  told 
them,  that  they  would  merely  be  inserted  when  '  Lord  Mayor  of 
London '  could  be  added. 

Fortune  now  began  to  shower  her  favours  on  Nicholas ;  his 
business  must  in  a  few  years  have  insured  him  wealth,  when  at 
once  wealth  fell  on  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  His 
mother's  sister,  whom  he  had  merely  seen  when  he  was  a  boy,  died, 
and  left  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  She  had  not  deemed  it 
beneath  her  to  marry  a  London  tradesman,  and  knew  how  to 
reward  commercial  industry  by  a  few  words  in  her  will :  '  To 
my  nephew  Nicholas  Flamstead,  Clockmaker  of  Alfreton,  Derby- 
shire, who  disdained  to  be  useless  to  society,  and  was  too  proud  to 
be  a  gentlemanly  beggar — Ten  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Well,  now  Nick  will  drop  the  clocks  and  watches  to  a  certainty,' 
said  his  brother  Sykes  triumphantly.  '  I  don't  believe  he  will,'  said 
Mrs.  Sykes  Flamstead;  and  she  was  right.  The  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  well  invested,  and  it  remained  there.  The  shop  of 
Nicholas  Flamstead  was  as  full  of  watches,  wheels,  and  swinging 
pendulums  as  ever.  Nobody  could  see  that  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  made  any  difference  to  the  life,  views,  or  prospects  of 
Nicholas  Flamstead.  But  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Nicholas 
seemed  more  wedded  to  his  clockmaking  than  ever,  he  astonished 
the  whole  country  by  disposing  of  his  business  to  a  London  firm. 
He  rode  over  to  Dainsby  on  a  Sunday,  and  took  a  very  kind  leave 
of  them,  saying  that  he  was  going  a  long  journey.  He  occupied 
himself  with  little  Henry  as  usual,  and  when  the  latter  was 
undressed,  at  night  a  case  was  found  in  his  pocket  containing 
a  beautiful  gold  watch,  inscribed  with  his  name  as  a  remembrance 
from  his  uncle  Flamstead.  The  watch  was  soon  after  found  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  pounds. 

Scarcely  had  he  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  when 
all  kinds  of  obscure  and  contradictory  reports  flew  about.  One 
person  said,  'Mr.  Nicholas  was  too  wise,  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  to  stick  all  his  life  to  a  watchmaker's  shop ;  he  would 
see  the  world,  and  did  not  want  the  fuss  of  leave-taking.'  Another 
hinted  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  affair.  About  a  month 
afterwards  a,  hat  was  found  on  the  banks  of  Butterly  Reservoir,  a. 
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large  sheet  of  water  not  many  miles  from  Alfreton,  and  although  it 
had  evidently  lain  long  under  water,  or  been  drenched  with  rain, 
till  it  had  lost  too  much  of  its  shape,  and  all  trace  of  name  of 
wearer  or  maker,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  declared  that 
it  somehow  strangely  reminded  them  of  Nicholas  Flamstead.  This 
excited  a  great  sensation.  The  Flamsteads  made  all  possible 
inquiries  after  Nicholas.  Nowhere,  however,  could  anything  be 
learned  of  his  movements,  excepting  this  important  fact,  that  he  had 
by  a  power  of  attorney  lodged  the  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  banking-house,  with  this  strict  and  literal 
order,  that  the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  should  remain  in 
its  present  investment,  and  the  proceeds  of  it  be  also  invested  by 
the  said  house  according  to  the  best  of  its  judgment ;  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  and  accumulated  interest,  or  investment 
of  that  interest,  should  remain  till  further  written  order,  or  the 
return  of  the  said  owner.  In  case  he  did  not  return  or  send  such 
order,  the  said  sum  should  remain  in  the  said  hands  till  the  period 
when  he,  the  said  owner,  would  have-  arrived  at  the  natural  age  of 
eighty  years,  a  reason  for  this  being  given  that  many  of  the  owner's 
ancestors  had  lived  to  that  age.  Failing  all  order  or  return  till 
that  period,  the  whole  accumulated  sums  should  then  be  paid  over 
to  the  owner's  nephew,  Henry  Flamstead,  if  surviving,  or  to 
his  children  if  dead,  in  equal  shares.  Failing  issue  on  the  part  of 
the  said  Henry  Flamstead,  the  sum  should  go  to  build  at  Alfreton, 
almshouses  for  poor  clock  and  watch  makers  of  Derbyshire,  with 
a  stipulated  weekly  allowance. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  fact  gave  a  new  and  active 
stimulus  to  the  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  the  clock- 
maker.  A  missing  man  with  ten  thousand  pounds  is  worth  looking 
after.  Every  rumour,  therefore,  of  men  being  found  in  this  pond, 
and  that  river,  was  instantly  attended  to  ;  every  inquiry  was  made 
amongst  his  own  acquaintances  and  connections  in  town  and 
country,  but  he  neither  floated  up  out  of  any  water  nor  any 
society.  A  few  months  after  his  disappearance  there  was  a  slight 
clue  to  something  like  a  love-affair  laid  hold  of  in  London,  but 
nothing  definite  was  made  out.  The  lady  was  gone  to  India  with 
her  family,  and  there  was  not  one  of  their  remaining  friends  that 
could  make  more  of  the  rumour  than  a  rumour.  This  clue, 
however,  slight  as  it  was,  gave  a  direction  to  the  inquiries  of 
Nicholas's  brother  ;  and  it  was  soon  clearly  ascertained  that  he  had 
actually,  within  a  week  of  his  leaving  Dainsby,  embarked  in  the 
Indiaman,  Alicawn,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  result  of 
inquiries  at  the  Cape  were  not,  however,  very  satisfactory.  He  had 
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not  gone  to  India  with  the  Alicawn,  yet  no  trace  of  him  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Cape  Colony.  For  aught  anyone  could  tell,  he 
might  be  gone  off  to  locate  himself  with  the  Caffres  or  Hottentots, 
or  to  explore  the  interior.  There  was  a  shipping  clerk  who 
seemed  to  recollect  such  a  gentleman  at  one  time  hovering  about 
the  harbour,  and  being  particularly  anxious  in  his  inquiries  after 
a  certain  ship  expected  from  England  on  its  voyage  to  India,  But 
when  further  pressed  to  refresh  his  memory  and  add  other  par- 
ticulars, they  were  so  unlike  anything  belonging  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Flamstead  that  they  only  nullified  his  previous  statements. 

Here  for  a  long  time  all  intelligence  stopped.  That  Nicholas 
had  been  at  the  Cape  was  certain,  but  how,  or  when,  he  went 
thence,  was  wrapped  in  impenetrable  gloom.  The  matter  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  all  rational  conjecture,  and  so  slept ;  when, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  some  one  accidentally  saw  in  an 
American  paper  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Nic.  Flamstead  as  that  of  a 
rising  senator  in  one  of  the  Western  States.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, to  be,  in  reality,  a  Mr.  Nicander  Flemsted,  a  Dane.  This 
incident,  nevertheless,  did  not  quench  curiosity,  it  only  turned  into 
a  particular  field  the  eyes  of  the  inquirers,  and  these  were  not  a 
few,  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  man  of  so  much  sub- 
stance was  become  almost  a  public  topic.  It  was  an  interesting 
riddle  which  various  people  found  various  good  reasons  for  desiring 
to  solve.  Colonial  papers  were  eagerly  explored,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitive  would  be  detected.  There  were  seen  some  advertisements 
of  very  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  an  immense  stock  of  wool,  for 
sale  in  the  district  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  N.  Flamstead.  What  so  likely  as  that  Nicholas  ;..iould  have 
shipped  himself  from  the  Cape  for  New  Holland,  and  embarked 
in  what  appeared  then  the  most  promising  of  speculations — the 
growth  of  Australian  wool.  It  was  recollected  that  Nicholas,  as  a 
boy,  had  been  much  captivated  by  the  relation  of  Colonial  adven- 
ture ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  had  been  very  fond  of  sheep.  Eager 
were  the  inquiries  now  sent  out  to  Sydney,  and  in  about  twelve 
months  a  very  circumstantial  account  was  received,  that  the  Mr. 
N.  Flamstead  in  question  was  a  Mr.  Noah  Flamstead,  a  well-known 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Sydney,  of  at  least  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
having  equally  well-known  correspondents  in  London,  to  whom  the 
inquirers  were  referred.  These  repeated  disappointments  cooled 
the  ardour  of  search ;  the  relations  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
await  the  events  of  time,  yet  now  scarcely  more  than  half  hoping 
that  even  this  would  clear  UP  the  singular  fate  of  the  Clockmaker, 
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But  their  hopes  were  destined  to  receive  a  speedy  revival.  A 
clerk,  at  Lloyd's,  turning  over  a  file  of  Indian  papers  for  a  very 
different  object,  accidentally  fell  on  the  account  of  a  duel  which 
had  been  fought  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  and  in  which 
the  name  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Flamstead  occurred  at  full  length  as  the 
challenger.  It  was  stated  that  the  quarrel  had  arisen  from  a  very 
singular  and  deeply-interesting  love  affair.  The  two  opponents 
had  been  both  zealous  candidates  for  the  hand  of  a  young  and 
lovely  lady  of  good  family,  and  of  singular  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, as  well  as  of  most  fascinating  disposition ;  that,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  one  suitor  had  the  favour  of  the  lady,  the  other  that 
of  her  family ;  the  intimacy  had  commenced  in  England ;  the 
family  had  suddenly  embarked  for  India,  the  father  having  received 
a  high  official  appointment,  and  the  two  rivals,  it  would  seem,  had 
immediately  followed.  One,  indeed,  was  supposed  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  lady  and  her  family.  The  date  of  these  transactions 
was  precisely  that  of  the  disappearance  of  Nicholas  Flamstead ; 
and  the  duel  had  taken  place  within  a  month  of  the  arrival  of  the 
parties.  Nicholas  Flamstead  was  actually  the  challenger ;  his 
opponent  was  seriously  but  not  mortally  wounded.  But  that  which 
gave  the  most  singular  and  melancholy  interest  to  this  case  was, 
that  within  six  hours  of  the  taking  place  of  this  rencontre,  the  lady, 
on  whose  account  it  had  arisen,  died  of  a  rapid  and  malignant 
disease  of  the  country,  apparently  that  which  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  cholera. 

These  remarkable  facts  were  immediately  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sykes  Flamstead,  who  hastened  up  to  London  and  put  in  train, 
through  a  high  official  channel,  the  most  efficient  measures  for 
ascertaining  the  identity  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Flamstead,  the  Clock- 
maker,  with  the  Mr.  Nicholas  Flamstead  of  the  duel.  Such  were 
the  collateral  facts  of  the  case  that  there  appeared  very  little  doubt 
that  these  were  one  and  the  same  man.  The  impatience  with 
which  the  return  of  the  Indian  mail  was  expected  may  be  imagined. 
It  came — the  gentleman  had  been  readily  found — the  facts  were 
all  correctly  stated ;  but  the  Mr.  Nicholas  Flamstead  of  the  duel 
did  not  in  any  single  particular  correspond  with  that  sent  of  the 
missing  gentleman.  He  was  a  merchant  of  extensive  affairs — 
and  was  not  related,  nor  had,  indeed,  heard  of  the  Flamsteads  of 
Dainsby. 

From  this  time  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  Clockmaker. 
Not  a  rumour  arose  ;  not  an  inquiry  was  instituted ;  all  conjecture 
seemed  completely  at  fault,  and  a  silence  and  oblivion  fell  over  the 
actual  fate  of  Nicholas  Flamstead  as  profound  as  death  itself, 
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Years  went  on,  and  the  conviction  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  in 
existence  grew  almost  to  certainty  ;  there  never  came  to  the  trustees 
of  his  property  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  existence.  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  rolled  over,  and  it  was  the  same.  Most 
of  the  banking  firm  into  whose  hands  the  Clockmaker  had  com- 
mitted his  money,  had  successively  departed  this  life ;  yet  the  pro- 
perty itself  was  as  regularly  attended  to  by  their  sons  and  successors 
as  it  had  been  by  themselves.  There  wanted  now  but  fifteen 
years  till  the  time  when  the  trust  should  expire,  and  the  whole  now 
swollen  sum  should  devolve  to  the  nephew  of  the  vanished,  and 
pretty  certainly  defunct,  Clockmaker.  And  what  a  sum  it  was  ! 
So  well  had  the  banking-house  fulfilled  its  important  trust ;  so  well 
had  it  exercised  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  it,  that  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  not  now  become  forty  thousand,  as  in  the 
regular  course  of  accumulation,  but  by  purchase  into  certain  com- 
panies for  public  accommodation  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  particu- 
lar into  a  certain  water  company,  it  had  reached  the  actual  sum  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds  !  We  may  imagine  the  intense  interest 
which  every  year  added  to  the  expectancy  of  this  remarkable 
windfall.  What  speculations  were  there  in  many  fanciful  heads  ! 
Would  the  old  man  now  actually  appear  ?  Would  some  claimant, 
one  of  these  days,  arrive  with  the  written  order  or  the  will  of  the 
Clockmaker  •  some  young  Flamstead  out  of  the  back-settlements 
of  some  distant  colony,  and  swoop  upon  and  bear  away  the 
prize  just  as  it  seemed  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
long-expectant  party.  The  very  thought  was  enough  to  drive  a 
nervous  man  mad;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  good-natured 
people  who  took  care  to  suggest  these  fever-fraught  ideas  to  Mr. 
Henry  Flamstead  and  his  family. 

But  the  Flamsteads  had  at  this  time  other  goads  of  the  world  to 
sting  and  torture  their  feelings  ;  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  turn 
back  and  follow  out  a  fresh  series  of  events. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW   FORTUNES   OF   THE   FLAMSTEADS. 

DURING  the  period  we  have  referred  to  in  endeavouring  to  unearth 
the  Clockmaker  in  his  sudden  burrowing  down  out  of  the  cogni- 
zance of  mankind,  if  he  had  not,  indeed,  become  earthed  for  ever, 
the  little  nephew  Henry  had  shot  up  into  manhood.  He  bore, 
however,  a  very  different  aspect,  stamp  and  spirit,  to  those  of  the 
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old  race  of  Flamsteads.  They  were  sturdy,  hardy,  plodding 
yeomen ;  Henry  was  tall  and  delicate  in  frame  and  aspect ;  they 
had  adhered  remarkably  to  the  homely  and  somewhat  sordid  way 
of  living  and  thinking  of  their  ancestors.  Henry  had  the  mind 
and  bearing,  the  feelings  and  ideas,  of  a  gentleman,  and  that,  too, 
of  a  sensitive  and  refined  one.  As  a  boy  he  was  fonder  of  his 
mother's  society  than  his  father's.  He  cared  little  for  looking 
after  the  cattle  and  the  sheep ;  after  the  men  in  the  farm  and  at 
plough,  as  his  father  had  done.  He  preferred  riding  his  pony, 
reading  a  book,  or  listening  to  the  stories  that  his  mother  was 
accustomed  to  tell  him.  Nothing,  however,  delighted  him  so 
much  as  to  accompany  his  mother  in  her  walks  and  her  visits. 

His  father  used  to  say,  '  Why,  Henry,  you  will  never  be  good  for 
anything.  You  are  always  hanging  to  your  mother's  apron-string, 
like  her  pincushion.  Out  upon  you ! — you  will  be  quite  nesh*  and 
girlish.' 

The  old,  rough  farmers  of  the  village  said,  '  Ay,  here's  a  change  ! 
This  is  no  chip  of  the  old  block.  The  Flamstead  blood  has  run 
out — the  Chetwynd  blood  (that  of  his  mother's  family)  has  got  the 
uppermost,  and  Henry  will  be  none  o'  your  clod-hoppers.' 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  observations  of  both  father 
and  neighbours.  Henry  took  after  his  mother ;  and  his  affection 
for  her  was  not  greater  than  the  influence  of  her  tastes  and  feelings 
were  all-powerful  over  him.  She  was  a  shrewd  and,  in  many  ways, 
a  worldly-wise  woman ;  but  she  was  at  the  same  time  clever  and 
wellbred.  She  had  higher  tastes  and  accomplishments  than  had 
usually  been  the  case  with  the  Flamsteads'  wives.  Henry  was  her 
only  child,  and  thus  he  became  son  and  daughter,  and  everything 
to  her.  She  had  read  a  good  deal,  possessed  much  imagination, 
and  found  in  him  a  most  willing  listener.  She  inoculated  him  with 
her  love  of  music  and  singing,  as  well  as  delighted  him  with  her 
gifts  in  those  respects. 

As  he  grew  up  he  was  sent,  through  her  influence,  which  was 
great  over  her  husband,  to  a  far  better  school  than  any  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  gone — to  one,  indeed,  where  he  found  the  sons 
of  some  of  the  gentry  of  his  native  county  ;  and  this  again  polished 
his  manners,  and  gave  a  more  confirmed  bias  to  his  taste.  The 
noisy  habits  of  the  more  robust  and  practical  portion  of  the  boys 
he  instinctively  turned  from.  His  growth,  from  his  fifteenth  to  his 
twentieth  year,  was  so  rapid  that  the  most  serious  fears  of  con- 
sumption were  entertained ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  child,  these 
fears  were  proportionably  stronger.  He  was  not,  therefore,  required 
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by  his  father  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  estate,  but 
was  allowed  to  travel  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  accom- 
panied his  mother  to  the  sea-coast  in  the  autumn. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  was  a  tall,  slim  youth,  of  a  very  delicate 
and  yet  somewhat  rosy  complexion  ;  yet  this  rose-hue  was  so  soft 
and  fugitive  that  the  paleness  of  languor  might  often  be  seen 
usurping  its  place.  At  this  age  his  father  met  with  his  death 
in  a  singular  manner.  He  was  out  following  the  hounds  of  old 
Mr.  Lowe,  of  Locko.  They  were  crossing  the  moors  at  Horristan, 
when,  coming  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  to  a  sudden  descent,  which 
was  covered  with  a  glazing  of  ice,  his  horse  fell,  and  he  was  pre- 
cipitated with  his  head  against  a  mass  of  stone  that  lay  on  the 
moor,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  Mrs.  Flamstead  was  so  shocked 
by  the  news  that  she  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the  chest ;  which, 
though  conquered  apparently  at  the  time,  yet  recurred  again  and 
again  at  different  intervals  with  such  violence,  that  the  medical 
man  apprehended  their  approach  to  the  region  of  the  heart ;  she 
would  probably  one  day  expire  suddenly.  This,  in  fact,  took 
place,  as  she  sat  after  dinner  in  a  particularly  gay  humour.  A 
servant  had  come  in  with  some  story  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  that 
had  just  occurred  in  the  village,  at  which  she  was  so  much  amused 
that  she  laughed  heartily,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  mirth,  laying  her 
hand  suddenly  on  her  heart,  said  painfully,  '  Oh,  heavens !'  and 
expired  in  her  chair. 

The  Flamsteads  had  usually  been  a  tolerably  long-lived  family ; 
most  frequently  an  old  grandfather  had  been  seen  occupying  the 
easy-chair,  when  the  children  of  the  son  in  his  prime  were  playing 
around  it.  But  now  the  sole  descendant  of  the  race  was  left  sud- 
denly alone  in  his  house  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  that  with  so 
frail  an  apparent  hold  on  life,  that  it  well  might  create  fears  of  the 
endurance  of  the  line.  There  was  also  reasons  in  the  state  and 
habits  of  Mr.  Henry  Flamstead  for  the  wondering  of  the  neigh- 
bours how  it  would  be  with  the  management  of  the  estate.  '  Mr. 
Henry,'  said  they,  '  is  no  farmer ;  he  is  no  man  of  business ;  he 
will  probably  let  the  property  and  live  elsewhere.' 

But  Mr.  Flamstead  had  more  strength  of  character  than  of  con- 
stitution, and  did  not  pretend  to  be  his  own  farmer.  He  selected 
a  superior  working  man,  and  made  him  his  bailiff,  and  found  it 
answer  extremely  well.  He  rode  over  his  lands  every  day,  and 
conversed  with  this  man  on  all  the  agricultural  matters.  He  shot, 
fished,  and  coursed  with  great  enjoyment.  Everybody  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  not  only  did  his  affairs  go  on  well,  but  that  he 
evidently  improved  in  health  and  spirits.  But  he  was  a  solitary 
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man  ;  his  tastes  differed  much  from  those  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  always  kind  and  affable  with  them,  but  he  wanted  other  society, 
and  this  he  used  to  seek  very  much  among  his  mother's  relatives 
in  Derby,  and  the  following  spring  he  suddenly  surprised  the  whole 
of  Dainsby  by  bringing  home,  as  his  wife,  a  distant  cousin.  She 
was  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  happy-looking  creature,  who  made  a  sunshine 
in  the  house,  and,  indeed,  soon  throughout  the  whole  village. 
Many  said  that  Mr.  Flamstead,  who  was  a  man  that  might  have 
picked  and  chosen  anywhere  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  county,  had 
not  shown  much  worldly  wisdom  by  selecting  his  pretty  cousin  who 
had  no  fortune ;  but  those  who  saw  Mrs.  Flamstead  with  the  eyes 
of  true  discernment,  perceived  that  she  was  one  of  those  wives, 
spoken  of  by  Solomon,  whose  price  is  above  rubies. 

Time  rolled  on  blissfully.  Mr.  Flamstead  saw  almost  every  year 
a  fresh  chubby  cherub  on  his  hearth.  There  grew  up  in  this 
beautiful  sunshine  a  sound  of  laughter,  a  hum  as  of  bees,  a  singing 
as  of  larks  and  throstles,  and  if  we  could  have  looked  into  the 
breakfast-room  of  Dainsby  Old  Hall  some  fine  May  morning,  we 
should  have  witnessed  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes  of  mortal 
happiness  that  the  rolling  earth  could  show  us.  There  sat  the 
lively  mother  on  one  side  of  the  table ;  there,  on  the  other,  the 
happy  and  gay  father,  and  on  either  hand  such  a  troop  of  rosy, 
chatting  children,  as  might  well  make  the  parents  look  so  bright 
and  benignant,  and  feel  that  heaven  really  did  begin  on  earth. 
There  you  would  have  probably  seen  the  windows  open,  and  have 
perceived  from  the  sunny  garden  the  odorous  breath  of  flowers 
come  stealing  in  warm  as  if  mixed  with  sunbeams,  and  the  chirp  of 
sparrows,  and  the  sonorous  cawing  of  rooks  in  the  lofty  new-leaved 
elms,  till  Dainsby  Old  Hall  was  not  full  of  life  and  joy  within  only, 
but  without.  Oh,  how  much  do  the  evidences  of  life  and  glad- 
ness go  together !  Can  the  bird  sing,  and  the  flowers  breathe 
forth  sweetness,  and  the  very  rooks  caw  with  lustiness  and  joy 
around  the  dwellings  of  care  and  of  guilt  ?  We  can  scarcely  believe 
it — we  can  scarcely  acknowledge  the  probability  of  such  a  thing. 
If  it  exists,  one's  ears  and  hearts  are  deaf  to  it ;  but  when  the 
music  of  existence  rings  joyously  from  the  hearth-stone^  how  its  re- 
verberations seem  to  waken  accordant  tones  in  the  open  air,  and 
heaven  and  earth,  sky  and  water,  seem  to  sing  together. 

But  could  we  look  again  into  this  old  breakfast  parlour,  we 
should  perceive  a  solemn  hush.  There  is  an  air  of  gravity  on 
those  beaming,  childish  faces ;  the  father  utters  the  expressive 
words  of  thankfulness  and  blessing,  and  then  again  all  is  eager 
merriment.  There  are  white  dresses  and  girlish  figures  clustering 
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around  the  mother  as  she  goes  down  the  garden  walks,  between 
green  walls  of  clipped  box ;  arrows  and  balls  are  flying  up  in  the 
blue  air  from  boyish  hands  ;  there  are  ponies  mounted,  and  away 
with  the  father  over  field  and  hill ;  or  sober  voices  are  calling  in 
sober  hours  of  study.  So  flew  on  many  days  and  many  years — 
how  different  to  the  days  of  old  at  Dainsby  ! 

But  there  was  a  still  greater  change  in  the  life  and  spirit  of 
things  there.  Mr.  Flamstead  possessed  religious  feelings  from 
his  early  youth,  but  he  had  in  some  degree  forsaken  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors.  The  Vicar  of  Dainsby  was  also  the  Vicar  of  Brex- 
dell,  a  place  at  some  distance.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  and  a 
sordid  one.  Once  a  week  he  came  and  performed  Divine  service 
in  the  church,  and  that  was  all  that  his  parishioners  saw  of  him. 
This  created  great  discontent.  It  was  what  had  never  occurred 
before.  The  living  of  Dainsby  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  minister,  and  the  parsimony  of  its  incumbent  would 
not  afford  it  a  curate.  The  people  petitioned  the  vicar  zealously 
for  a  resident  curate,  and  Mr.  Flamstead  took  the  lead.  It  was  in 
vain ;  and  what  was  more,  it  only  angered  the  vicar.  The  Method- 
ists, now  becoming  strong,  numerous,  and  active,  soon  saw  the 
vacant  field  and  stepped  into  it.  At  first  they  preached  in  the 
open  air ;  no  one  invited  them  under  a  roof,  and  only  the  poor 
stood  and  heard  them.  But  soon  this  gathering  increased.  The 
villagers  praised  the  new  preachers — they  compared  them  with 
their  own  vicar.  Suddenly  there  was  an  event  which  made  a 
sensation  through  the  whole  place.  Farmer  Westbrook  offered 
the  Methodists  his  barn,  and  invited  the  preachers  to  make  his 
house  their  place  of  call.  A  revolution  had  now  begun — a  strife,  a 
convulsion,  that  had  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  gone  through 
almost  every  parish  in  England.  It  was  a  real  civil  war  between 
Church  and  schism ;  between  old  opinions  and  new.  The  poor 
almost  with  one  voice  and  spirit  crowded  to  the  new  banner  of 
devotion  ;  the  farmers  were  arrayed  in  opposite  ranks.  Some  even 
who  had  been  loudest  against  the  vicar  now  became  silent  for  a 
time,  and  then  as  loud  on  the  other  side.  They  were  wroth  with 
the  pastor,  but  they  were  loyal  to  the  Church.  Amongst  these  was 
Mr.  Flamstead.  Much  as  he  was  disgusted  with  the  vicar,  he  had 
never  anticipated  any  change  like  this.  His  friends,  his  educational 
and  ancestral  opinions  and  prejudices,  leaned  all  the  other  way  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  too  liberal  and  enlightened  to  prefer 
utter  neglect  of  the  people,  only  too  common  then  in  country 
places,  to  zeal  and  attention  to  them.  He  stood,  therefore,  long 
aloof  from  this  new  movement.  But  as  he  watched  the  effects  of 
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the  new  proceedings,  and  saw  sobriety  and  intelligence  taking 
place  of  ignorance  and  demoralisation,  he  said,  '  There  cannot 
be  a  mistake  here — nor  a  doubt  which  of  these  two  things  to 
choose — whether  we  shall  have  zealous  pastors  or  careless  ones — 
an  earnest,  contented,  and  reformed  people  or  sottish  ignorance, 
the  ale-house  flourishing  more  than  the  house  of  worship  ;'  and  the 
people  of  Dainsby  were  soon  after  treated  to  a  new  surprise  in 
seeing  Mr.  Flamstead  and  his  family  walk  into  the  barn,  and  seat 
themselves  just  before  the  preacher. 

From  that  day  their  attendance  was  regular,  and  within  three 
months  the  most  substantial  leaders  of  the  Methodist  congregation 
were  invited  one  evening  to  meet  Mr.  Flamstead  at  the  Hall,  and 
were  transported  with  the  communication  of  the  fact,  that  it  was 
his  wish  to  present  them  with  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
build  a  chapel,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  towards  its 
erection.  We  can  well  imagine  the  sensation  which  this  news, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  shot  through  the  parish.  Within  a  year  a 
handsome  chapel  stood  complete  in  the  midst  of  Dainsby,  and  the 
family  pew  of  the  Flamsteads  remained  empty  in  the  church,  whilst 
a  neat  one  near  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel  was  duly  seen  filled  with 
the  squire's  family. 

The  consequent  revolution  which  this  circumstance  occasioned 
in  the  life  and  connections  of  Mr.  Flamstead  it  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  perceive.  In  the  county  he  was  shunned. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  Established  Church,  as  a  weak 
fanatic,  as  a  vain,  ambitious  man,  who  preferred  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  to  being  the  quiet,  stanch,  respectable  pillar  of  a  great 
national  fabric.  All  these  charges  and  assertions  he  had  calculated 
upon,  and  knew  how  to  bear.  He  was  flung  for  society  very  much 
upon  the  people  of  his  own  parish,  and  on  a  class  in  worldly  rank 
far  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  mingle  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  found  himself  actively  occupied  and  bound  up 
with  a  new  class  of  interests.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
religious  movement  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  His  example 
gave  a  fresh  eclat  and  life  to  the  cause.  Most  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  of  eternal  importance  he  now  saw  depending  essentially  upon 
himself.  He  came  into  contact  and  correspondence  with  the 
active  movers  of  a  new  and  great  system ;  linked  up,  even  in  this 
secluded  corner,  with  the  vital  action  of  the  whole  world  The 
missions  of  his  own  people,  and  the  intelligence  which  came,  both 
through  ever-arriving  new  preachers,  and  the  '  Methodist  Magazine,' 
opened  up  a  sphere,  vast  and  incalculable  in  its  influences  on 
mankind,  that  gave  a  new  impulse  and  value  to  existence. 
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Time  ran  on — Mr.  Flamstead,  by  the  active  duties  that  had 
devolved  on  him,  by  having  to  act  and  think  for  others,  was,  as 
everyone  saw,  become  a  much  more  practical,  busy,  managing 
character  than  he  was  before.  He  not  only  thought  and  worked 
for  the  connection,  but  he  thought  and  worked  for  his  family. 
Circumstances  not  only  infused  new  spirit  into  him,  but  into  the 
times.  The  great  war  of  French  aggression  was  raging  all  over 
Europe.  Napoleon,  like  a  new  incarnation  of  the  ancient  spirit  of 
universal  domination,  was  overrunning  Europe,  and  making  the 
proudest  monarchs  stoop  like  slaves.  The  price  of  all  agricultural 
produce  in  still  free  and  active  England  rose  to  a  pitch  that  made 
men  regard  land  as  so  much  gold  that  only  needed  pocketing. 
It  was  greedily  bought  up  on  all  sides.  The  higher  it  rose  in 
consequent  value  the  greater  became  the  mania  of  its  acquisition. 
Mr.  Flamstead  was  not  exempt  from  this  contagion.  He  found 
his  corn  such  a  mine  of  wealth  that  he  naturally  looked  out  for 
still  more  land,  not  only  as  an  investment  for  surplus  capital,  but 
as  a  source  of  such  brilliant  returns.  He  bought  extensively ;  and 
from  year  to  year  as  his  taste  for  purchase  was  universally  per- 
ceived, more  and  more  was  offered  to  him  by  shrewd  and  differ- 
ently calculating  men,  at  prices,  which  however  exorbitant  did  not 
then  appear  so. 

By  the  time  that  some  of  his  elder  children  were  assuming  the 
forms  of  men  and  women,  Mr.  Flamstead  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  five  times  the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  that  had  ever 
acknowledged  the  ownership  of  his  family. 

If  we  were  now  to  take  another  peep  at  Dainsby  Old  Hall,  we 
should  find  it  as  bright  and  charming  a  scene  of  human  happiness 
as  the  green  vales  of  England  could  present  to  us.  There  were 
nine  young  Flamsteads  gathered  around  their  parents.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  a  daughter,  a  gentle  creature  much  resembling  her 
father  in  person  and  character,  bearing  the  name  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  baptismal  record,  but  known  in  the  family  only  by  that  of  Betsy. 
The  next  was  a  son,  George,  an  active,  light-hearted,  vigorous 
youth,  in  whom  his  father  delighted  to  find  wondrous  resemblance 
to  his  uncle,  the  Clockmaker ;  and  the  third  was  another  daughter, 
a  shorter  and  merrier  creature  than  her  sister — a  maiden  with  all 
the  sunny  form  and  bright-heartedness  of  her  mother — the  little, 
domestic  Anne.  Nobody,  however,  would  picture  her  by  that 
word — she  was  the  good  and  blithe  Nancy.  As  these  young 
people  will  have  presently  to  figure  in  this  family  story,  we  give 
this  brief  sketch  of  their  personalities,  and  leave  the  younger  herd 
at  present  to  their  games  and  their  sunshine. 
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Everything  seemed  to  glide  on  at  Dainsby  Old  Hall  in  a  joyous, 
easy,  full  and  flowing  course ;  there  was,  in  its  truest  sense,  peace 
and  plenty  within  its  walls.  '  The  rich  man  has  many  friends,' 
and  Mr.  Flamstead  was  rich.  Around  his  table  were  frequently 
assembled  the  most  cordial  and  radiant  faces.  From  London, 
from  many  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  came  the  ministers  and  agents, 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  religious  body  with  which  the 
family  were  united.  Some  of  their  highest  pleasures  were  in  their 
great  religious  meetings  and  gatherings  in  town  and  country,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  men  of  the  connection. 

The  young  people  had  no  lack  of  associates  of  their  own  age, 
and  to  them,  in  this  glad  season  of  their  existence,  life  indeed 
wore  a  sunlit  face.  George  had  finished  his  education,  and  one 
of  his  most  intimate  comrades  at  Repton  School  was  also  now  a 
comparatively  near  neighbour,  and  an  almost  constant  guest  in  the 
family.  Robert  Nadell  was  a  solitary  person  in  his  own  little 
hamlet  of  Millbrook,  for  he  was  the  only  child  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  property  there,  and  was  glad  to  get  away  as  often  as  possible 
into  so  cheerful  and  happy  a  scene  as  that  which  surrounded  his 
old  schoolfellow.  They  fished,  rode,  shot,  coursed  together ;  they 
worked  industriously  at  the  various  mechanical  labours  of  turning, 
joinering,  and  even  waggon  and  plough-making,  of  which  George 
was  passionately  fond.  He  had  actually  engaged  a  skilful  wheel- 
wright and  farming-implement  maker,  and  was  daily  to  be  found 
busily  employed  in  the  shop,  working  away  with  mallet  and  chisel 
as  admirably  as  any  apprentice  in  the  trade.  Nay,  he  came 
eventually  to  pride  himself  on  being  able  to  turn  out  as  good  a 
plough,  pair  of  harrows,  winnowing  machine,  or  waggon,  paint 
them,  too,  and  then  use  them,  as  any  man  in  England.  Here 
again  his  father  saw  the  mechanical  turn  of  his  uncle  Nicholas, 
and  would  often  say,  '  What  would  he  not  give  that  the  Clock- 
maker  could  see  George  at  his  labours.' 

We  must  not,  however,  pretend  that  the  young  Robert  Nadell 
was  so  much  enamoured  of  waggon  and  cart-making  as  of  other 
objects.  Robert,  in  fact,  soon  became  the  declared  and  the 
accepted  lover  of  Miss  Flamstead,  and  as  George  and  he  had  long 
seemed  more  like  brothers  than  friends,  Robert  almost  regarded 
himself  as  brother  to  the  whole  young  group,  and  one  of  the 
family.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  that  he  was  not  there,  and  in 
all  their  rides  and  walks,  their  amusements,  their  occupations  and 
engagements,  he  was  seen  taking  part.  -Time  rolled  on  gallantly 
at  Dainsby  Old  Hall ;  it  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
earth's  paradises. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   CLOUD    ON  THE   SUNSHINE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  uncertainty  of  human  prosperity,  that  of 
the  Flamsteads  appeared  as  likely  to  endure  as  that  of  any  mortal 
lot  whatever.  There  was  so  much  property,  so  much  virtue,  so 
much  domestic  affection,  as  well  as  apparent  health.  Yet  the 
Flamsteads  were  not  exempt  from  their  quota  of  enemies  and 
croakers ;  there  were  those  who  were  fond  of  comparing  the  present 
proprietor  with  his  ancestors,  and  commenting  on  the  difference. 
The  simple  old  folks,  how  homely,  careful,  and  plodding  they  had 
been.  Now  all  was  changed.  This  Mr.  Flamstead,  why,  he  was 
quite  a  fine,  delicate  gentleman — his  forefathers  would  not  have 
known  him.  They  used  to  trudge  over  their  fields,  and  after 
their  ploughmen :  he  went  jaunting  on  a  fine  horse.  They 
used  to  stop  a  gap  or  dig  a  post-hole,  if  necessary,  with  their  own 
hands :  he  would  not  soil  his  fingers  with  his  native  earth,  but 
went  about  with  gloves  on,  as  if  it  were  always  winter.  They 
attended  at  fairs  and  markets,  and  made  their  bargains  about  corn 
and  cattle  themselves  :  he  kept  a  bailiff.  They  were  contented  to 
drive  a  gig :  he  must  have  his  grand  carriage.  They  used  to  keep 
little  company,  and  old-fashioned  hours,  and  spread  simple  fare  on 
their  table :  he  gave  great  dinners,  and  never  was  there  a  week, 
and  often  not  a  day,  but  somebody  was  posting  up  to  the  Hall. 

Others,  again,  when  it  was  remarked  what  a  vast  quantity  of 
land  Mr.  Flamstead  had  bought,  asked  whether  there  might  not  be 
heavy  mortgages  lying  on  it.  If  the  old  Flamsteads  had  not  laid 
up  hoards  of  money,  this  must  be  the  case.  Many  inquiries  were 
made  on  this  head,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  discovered.  Joy  and 
plenty  reigned  at  Dainsby  Old  Hall ;  the  curious  wondered,  and 
the  pious  regarded  it  as  the  blessing  of  God. 

The  mystery,  however,  which  the  simple  people  of  Dainsby 
could  not  clear  up,  I  can,  and  now  will.  There  were  heavy  mort- 
gages on  the  newly-purchased  lands.  Mr.  Flamstead  was  but  one 
amongst  a  most  extensive  class  who  saw,  in  the  high  value  given 
to  landed  produce  by  the  war,  a  means  of  making  a  great  increase 
to  their  property.  The  extra  proceeds  of  their  estates,  at  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  would,  in  twenty  years,  become  double.  The  ex- 
tensive conquests  and  genius  of  Napoleon  on  the  one  hand,  the 
determined  resistance  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  presented  to 
their  imaginations  no  possibility  of  change.  Under  this  impression 
great  purchases  were  made,  and  money  taken  up  upon  them,  which 
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was  to  be  annually  paid  off  by  instalments,  and  the  most  confident 
certainty  was  entertained  that  ten  or  more  years  would  see  all  debt 
cleared  off,  and  the  family  prosperity  thus  magnificently  augmented. 

Unfortunately  for  these  sanguine  speculators,  Providence  had 
set  bounds  to  the  bloody  course  of  Napoleon.  At  the  sublime 
signal  of  Heaven,  the  nations  rose  in  countless  legions,  chased  the 
discomfited  Emperor  to  his  own  imperial  city,  and  into  the  vic- 
torious power  of  England.  At  once  peace  returned.  All  the 
towering  schemes  and  prices  incident  on  this  great  and  unnatural 
war  toppled  down,  and  buried  such  speculators  as  Mr.  Flamstead 
by  thousands  in  their  ruins.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  land  was  so 
great,  that  in  many  instances  that  which  was  bought  was  not  only 
lost,  but  it  swallowed  up  that  which  the  possessor  had  before. 

Mr.  Flamstead's  purchases,  extensive  though  they  were,  did  not, 
however,  necessarily  involve  anything  like  ruin.  Had  he  not  had 
expectations,  he  must  have  encumbered  his  original  estate  to  dis- 
charge the  still  surplus  debt  upon  it ;  but  there  was  the  rapidly 
accumulating  property  of  the  Clockmaker,  which,  from  that  time, 
in  twenty  years,  must,  if  no  claimant  from  the  vanished  owner 
appeared,  which  now  seemed  improbable,  fall  in  and  discharge 
everything,  and  leave  a  handsome  addition  to  his  wealth.  This  he 
was  able  to  show  to  his  creditors,  and  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  ready  to  leave  their  mortgages  as  they  were,  in  reliance  on  a 
statement  which  he  laid  before  them,  by  which  it  appeared  that  by 
a  system  of  rigid  economy,  and  other  plans,  he  could,  in  the 
meantime,  manage  to  defray  the  annual  interest.  It  was  evident, 
indeed,  that  a  change  must  take  place  in  the  whole  mode  of  life, 
views,  and  occupations  of  the  Flamstead  family.  The  carriage 
must  be  laid  down  ;  the  horses  must  be  disposed  of;  a  strict  plan 
of  housekeeping  must  be  adopted,  and  an  end  put  to  the  liberal 
hospitality  of  Dainsby  Old  Hall.  All  these  things,  however,  under 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  an  animating  hope  that  success  would  even- 
tually crown  their  exertions  and  make  all  end  well,  were  cheerfully 
borne  by  every  member  of  the  family ;  and  this,  and  the  unity 
and  strong  affection  of  the  whole  kindred  group,  made  them  treat 
with  indifference  the  coldness  and  the  ill-natured  sneers  of  the 
outer  world. 

A  shadow,  but  not  a  darkness,  had  fallen  on  Dainsby  Old  Hall, 
and  well  would  it  have  been  if  this  state  of  things  had  remained. 
But  before  long  further  mischief  came  from  a  quarter  where  it  had 
been  least  expected.  * 

Amongst  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Flamstead,  there  were  two  from 
whom  he  had  borrowed,  on  his  note,  a  joint  sum  of  five  hundred 
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pounds.  The  sum  was  so  small,  that  it  was  not  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  secure  it  by  mortgage.  It  was,  indeed,  such  a 
sum  as  Mr.  Flamstead  held  himself  qualified  to  pay  off  at  any 
short  notice,  and  had  taken  it  on  that  condition.  The  owners  of 
this  sum  were  two  men  who  were  closely  connected  by  marriage 
and  by  trade.  They  were  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Belper  ; 
the  one  a  frame-smith,  the  other  a  sinker-maker.  These  terms  are 
probably  sufficiently  obscure  to  the  general  reader  to  require  some 
explanation,  as  they  are  of  local  existence.  The  frame-smith  is 
the  smith  who  makes  the  stocking-loom  or  frame,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  midland  counties,  where  it  is  used.  The  sinker-maker  is  the 
maker  of  the  sinkers  or  strips  of  iron  belonging  to  the  machinery 
of  the  frame,  and  which  derive  their  name  from  sinking  down  upon 
the  woof  and  pressing  it  into  its  proper  place.  Ned  Stocks,  the 
sinker-maker,  and  Peter  Snape,  the  frame-maker,  were,  in  almost 
every  particular,  inseparable.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  about 
fifty ;  they  had  a  considerable  personal  resemblance,  and  were  so 
everlastingly  together  that  they  had  often  been  taken  for  twins. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  live  in  one  house,  but  they  lived  in  two 
adjoining  ones ;  their  shops  lay  behind  their  houses,  and  were 
only  divided  by  the  road  into  their  gardens,  which  gardens  again 
were  only  separated  by  a  common  walk.  They  were  men  who 
had  gone  on  from  youth  hammering  and  filing  away  amid  heaps  of 
iron  and  smithy-slag,  and  never  made  any  attempt  at  cleanliness 
except  on  a  Sunday,  or  when  they  went  out  on  business.  Their 
whole  skins  were  saturated  with  smut,  so  that  it  gave  them  what 
might  truly  be  called  dark  complexions  ;  and  the  same  sombre  sad- 
ness was  incorporated  into  their  garments. 

Good  workmen  were  Ned  and  Peter,  but  that  was  the  only  point 
in  which  good  could  be  applied  to  them.  They  were,  in  truth,  two 
of  the  most  thoroughbred  grubs  that  ever  crawled  on  the  earth. 
Nay,  the  term  grub  does  not  suit  them ;  it  has  something  soft 
about  it ;  whereas,  Ned  Stocks  and  Peter  Snape  had  nothing  soft, 
not  even  their  flesh.  That  was  made,  as  it  were,  of  iron  wire,  and 
their  hearts  might  be  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  iron  weights ; 
they  were  as  hard,  from  top  to  toe,  from  skin  to  centre,  as  their 
own  bars  of  steel.  Their  very  ideas  were  hard  and  metallic,  and 
moved  in  straight  lines,  like  steam-engines  on  iron  roads,  but  not 
so  fast.  They  had  plodded  on  together  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
had  no  living  sentiment  but  to  make  money  and  put  it  out  to  inte- 
rest So  gross  and  overpowering  was  this  feeling,  that  it  had,  in 
reality,  certainly  cramped  their  own  fortune,  for  they  scraped  to- 
gether every  penny  they  could  to  put  it  out,  and  left  themselves 
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only  just  enough  to  keep  their  trade  going  in  a  very  small  way ; 
and  they  took  long  credit  for  themselves  that  they  might  have  out 
at  interest  the  cash  which  ought  to  have  paid  their  debts. 

Such  were  the  two  creditors  of  Mr.  Flamstead,  who,  when  every 
enlightened  man  was  satisfied  with  his  statement,  remained  stub- 
born. They  had  taken  alarm ;  they  read  the  most  awful  de- 
tails in  the  newspapers  of  bankruptcies,  and  sales  of  estates  for 
debt,  and  they  had  but  one  idea  of  safety — that  was  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  and  handle  with  their  own  hands,  their  money. 

Accordingly,  it  was  not  many  days  after  Mr.  Flamstead  had  had 
a  private  interview  with  his  creditors,  and  of  Ned  and  Peter  among 
them,  that  those  two  worthies  again  appeared  at  the  Hall,  and 
said  that,  on  second  thoughts,  they  would  rather  have  the  money. 
The  truth  was,  this  had  been  their  first  and  only  thought,  but  they 
had  not  dared  to  utter  it  in  the  presence  of  so  many  respectable 
creditors,  from  the  selfish  instinct  that  had  they  expressed  any 
alarm,  the  apprehension  would  become  general,  causing  a  scramble, 
in  which  they  might  come  off  with  merely  a  fragment 

Mr.  Flamstead  told  them  that  if  they  insisted  upon  receiving 
their  money  they  should  have  it ;  but  as  they  knew  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  they  were  aware  that  he  could  not  at  once  com- 
mand even  that  sum,  except  on  most  extravagant  conditions,  and 
conditions,  therefore,  evidently  detrimental  to  the  securities  on  the 
estate  of  the  other  parties.  They  must,  therefore,  wait  till  the 
time  required  by  their  note — six  months  after  notice. 

As  ignorant  of  all  forms  of  business  as  they  were  greedy,  they 
said :  '  Nay,  but  they  must  have  it  at  once.  The  circumstances 
made  them  uneasy,  and  justified  their  demanding  it.'  Mr.  Flam- 
stead  steadily  resisted  this — he  had,  in  fact,  no  means  of  doing 
otherwise,  but  offered,  if  they  were  at  all  anxious  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  security,  to  give  them  a  mortgage  on  lands  still  clear. 

This,  however,  did  not  at  all  meet  their  views.  They  declared 
that  they  did  not  pretend  to  know  what  was  clear  and  what  was 
not ;  they  only  knew  that  a  deal  of  money  was  owing  on  the  estate, 
and  for  aught  they  knew,  more  than  it  was  worth.  They  seemed 
to  catch  additional  alarm  at  the  offer  of  a  mortgage,  as  if  it  were 
only  another  means  of  binding  them  fast  to  the  estate  and  the 
general  case.  They  had  but  one  cuckoo  note :  '  We  mun  ha'  our 
money !' 

Mr.  Flamstead  saw  himself  suddenly  placed  by  these  stupid 
fellows  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  If  he  made  an  effort  and 
paid  off  these  men,  it  would  be  trumpeted  abroad,  and  the  conse- 
quences, in  the  feverish  state  of  the  times,  might  be  a  general 
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panic  among  his  more  heavily  implicated  creditors,  and  bankruptcy 
and  total  ruin  be  the  result.  If  he  refused  them,  there  was  equal 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  clamorous  discontent.  But 
it  was  easier,  difficult  as  that  was,  to  make  up  his  own  mind,  than 
to  get  rid  of  the  two  leeches.  They  sat  doggedly  in  their  chairs, 
saying  that  they  would  not  go  without  their  money.  They  re- 
mained there  hours,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Flamstead  telling  them  that  he 
had  not  that  sum  of  money  in  the  house,  and  that  he  could  not 
make  money,  and  that  it  was  therefore  impossible  that  they  could 
then  and  there  receive  it.  On  this  Peter  Snape  gave  a  ghastly 
smile,  and  attempted  the  perpetration  of  a  witticism. 

'  One  would  ha'  thought,'  said  he,  '  that  yo  could  ha'  made 
munny  welly  a  while  ago,  yo  seemed  to  swell  out  into  such  grander. 
Yo  did  it  rarely ;  and  now  it  comes  t'  th'  pinch,  yo  canna  pay  a 
poor  body  a  poor  five  hundred.  Well,  well,  we  mun  see  what's  to 
be  done.' 

With  this  they  slowly  withdrew,  looking  round  them  when  they 
reached  the  lawn,  as  if  they  were  actually  afraid  that  not  only  Mr. 
Flamstead,  but  Dainsby  Old  Hall,  might  run  away  as  soon  as  their 
backs  were  turned. 

Dreadful  was  the  night  which  Mr.  Flamstead  passed  after  the 
departure  of  these  iron-souled  fellows.  He  saw  in  perspective  the 
degradation  and  difficulties  which  he  might  possibly  have  to  go 
through.  To  be  thus  cramped  and  tortured  for  five  hundred 
pounds  !  Why,  the  very  minerals  under  his  estate  were  worth 
twenty  thousand.  He  felt  that  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Chatham 
would  have  the  slightest  power  of  persuasion  on  Stocks  and  Snape. 
They  were  banded  together  like  night  and  darkness — like  death 
and  sin ;  their  only  feeling  or  conception  was,  that  they  wanted 
their  money,  and  they  would  have  it.  On  the  morrow,  therefore, 
he  wrote  to  them,  and  said  that  at  the  earliest  possible  day  they 
should  be  paid  off. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  course  would  have  been  the  best. 
Nothing  but  paying  the  money  could  remove  the  difficulty  ;  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  general  lack  of  confidence  to  raise 
the  money  was  a  greater  difficulty  than  all.  The  letter  which 
he  wrote,  however,  was  most  disastrous.  The  two  ravenous  men 
appeared  again  the  very  next  day  at  the  Hall ;  that,  in  their  mind, 
was  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  they  were  as  doggedly  insolent 
and  importunate,  and  immovable,  as  before.  They  took  no 
notice  of  Mr.  Flamstead's  explanations,  that  the  earliest  possible 
day,  and  in  times  like  these,  might  be  considered  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  a  month.  They  only  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  said  : 
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'  It  does  not  sinnify,  Mester  Flamstead,  we  mun  ha'  our  munny. 
Yo  seem  to  ha'  famous  things  here,'  looking  round  the  room ;  '  why 
dunna  yo  ca'  a  sale,  and  sell  some  on  'em  and  pay  yo'r  way  ?' 

Mr.  Flamstead  could  not,  wrung  as  his  heart  was,  resist  a  smile 
at  this,  and  he  quietly  observed  that  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  yet.  He  had  to  endure  their  presence  and  their  low  drawling 
insolence  for  five  mortal  hours.  To  turn  them  out  was,  he  knew, 
not  to  be  ventured  on,  unless  the  cash  was  ready  to  pay  down  the 
next  day.  So  there  he  sat,  begging  them  to  take  his  word,  and  to 
withdraw  for  the  present,  as  he  had  family  matters  to  attend  to. 

'  Take  his  word  !  how  were  they  to  take  his  word  ?'  they  asked ; 
'  had  they  not  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  come  there  on  his  promise 
to  pay  them  at  the  earliest  possible  day  ?' 

They  took  the  base  opportunity  when  a  servant  came  into  the 
room  on  business,  to  raise  their  voices,  and  to  say  more  loudly 
than  ever  :  '  We  wanten  our  munny  ! — we  mun  ha'  our  munny  !' 

It  was  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Flamstead  to  preserve  his  patience 
with  these  men — there  was  another  person  to  whom  it  was  more 
so — his  son  George,  who,  coming  into  the  house  while  'they  were 
there,  found  his  mother  weeping,  and  his  sisters,  Betsy  and  Nancy, 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  To  his  questions  as  to  the  cause, 
the  little  impetuous  Nancy  gave  answer  in  the  most  indignant 
terms,  and  George,  catching  the  generous  and  contagious  fire  of 
his  sister's  zeal,  over  what  she  called  '  this  shameful,  this  most 
detestable  treatment  of  her  father,'  declared,  whilst  all  the  blood 
in  his  body  seemed  to  mount  into  his  face,  '  That  he  would  go  in 
and  pitch  those  two  miserable  old  codgers  to  Jericho  !' 

Fortunately  his  father  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  seeing  his  state 
of  excitement,  took  him  by  the  arm  into  another  room,  and  told 
him  that  he  felt  and  appreciated  his  affectionate  sympathy,  but  he 
must  now  call  upon  him  to  show  a  wise  prudence.  One  rash 
action,  he  represented  to  him,  would  now  assuredly  plunge  them 
into  inconceivable  difficulties  and  distress. 

George  at  once  declared  that  he  saw  it,  and  would  restrain  him- 
self. He  put  such  compulsion  on  himself,  that  he  went  in  and 
told  the  men  that  his  father  had  to  attend  to  some  unavoidable 
business,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  them ;  he  could  not 
see  them  again  that  day,  but  that  he  was  sure  his  father  would, 
in  as  little  time  as  possible,  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  money. 
This  intelligence  Ned  and  Peter  received  with  a  simultaneous 
grunt,  like  two  old  wild  boars.  They  departed  without  a  word, 
but  with  significant  glances  at  each  other,  and  the  next  day  brought 
a  new  personage  on  the  scene. 
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This  was  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  an  attorney  of  Derby.  Mr.  Screw 
Pepper  was  one  of  a  very  large  class  of  attorneys.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  desperate  clever  fellow, 
and  as  being  pre-eminently  a  man  of  sharp  practice.  He  had 
been  the  son  of  an  ostler  who  was  accustomed  to  bring  up  a  gig 
from  some  livery  stables,  for  a  lawyer  who  regularly  had  it  thence, 
and  who,  when  the  gig,  as  was  often  the  case,  had  to  wait  long 
before  the  lawyer's  door,  used  to  leave  it  in  the  care  of  his  son,  a 
great  shock-headed  lad,  who  soon  attracted  the  lawyer's  notice  by 
the  assiduousness  of  his  attentions  in  holding  the  horse  while  he 
got  in,  and  making  the  most  profound  bows  for  the  twopence  that 
he  often  received.  The  lawyer  soon  afterwards  wanting  a  boy  to 
sweep  out  the  office,  and  carry  messages,  thought  this  the  very 
lad  for  the  purpose.  In  this  post  he  displayed  so  much  sagacity 
that  he  eventually  was  put  upon  an  office  stool,  and  employed 
in  copying  documents.  Here  again  his  zeal  and  success  were  so 
great  that  his  master  saw  in  him  the  rough,  hairy  caterpillar,  out 
of  which  a  great  hawk-moth  of  an  attorney  must  certainly  come ; 
and  looking  forward  to  his  own  ease  in  future  years,  when  such  a 
shrewd,  active,  and,  as  he  hoped,  humbly  obsequious  partner  would 
be  most  invaluable,  had  him  articled,  and  Screw  Pepper  rapidly 
became  furbished  up  into  a  shabby-smart  sort  of  a  clerk,  with 
clothes  thread-bare,  and  almost  bursting  with  his  growing  bulk,  and 
with  many  jokes  and  insults  to  bear  from  the  more  genteel  of  his 
fellow-clerks,  but  with  a  wonderful  self-complacency,  and  an  un- 
bounded show  of  reverence  for  his  master.  He  was  accustomed 
on  all  occasions  to  hold  up  the  said  master  as  the  most  profound 
lawyer,  and  only  held  back  by  the  jealous  intrigues  of  the  pro- 
fession from  being  actually  attorney-general.  These  praises  were 
sure  by  some  means  to  get  to  the  ears  of  the  said  illustrious  lawyer, 
and  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  consequently  stood  in  favour  with  him. 
We  need  not  pursue  very  minutely  his  office  career.  He  went 
through  the  necessary  years  of  clerkship  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  employer,  who  was  so  proud  of  his  discern- 
ment in  the  discovery  of  such  an  acute  and  indefatigable  legal 
genius,  that  he  advanced  the  necessary  means,  and,  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  London,  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  came  down  to  his  admiring 
friends  a  Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery,  and  was  duly  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lookout,  Hook,  and  Pepper. 

In  this  firm,  however,  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  proved  only  too  active 
and  clever.  He  was  far  too  clever  for  the  united  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  check  of  Messrs.  Lookout  and  Hook,  and  these 
were  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  not  only  very  soon  dived 
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into  all  the  arcana  of  their  practice  and  connections,  but  was  found 
to  be  availing  himself  of  them  to  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  in  a 
manner  that  counselled  as  speedy  a  quittance  of  him  as  possible. 
On  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  partnership  which  ensued,  great  was 
the  marvel  and  the  curiosity.  Lookout  and  Hook  answered  with 
grave  and  mysterious  mien  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  and  strange 
stories,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  flew  about 

These  might,  it  is  true,  be  envious  inventions ;  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  for  some  time  only  the  lowest  and  most  simple  class 
of  clients  were  seen  entering  or  issuing  from  the  office  of  Mr. 
Screw  Pepper.  But  in  a  while  he  began  to  have  a  certain  character 
for  being  a  man  of  sharp  practice,  which  means,  according  to 
common  and  unprofessional  ideas,  a  man  that  sticks  at  nothing, 
but  will  undertake  any  job,  however  foul,  and  drag  it  through. 
The  local  court,  called  the  Peveril  Court,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  soon  saw  him  an  active  practitioner.  Anyone  who  wanted 
to  compel  some  poor  wretch,  who  had  not  enough  to  find  bread 
for  his  children,  to  pay  some  paltry  debt,  perhaps  not  even  a  just 
one,  or  to  see  him  turned  from  his  wretched  home  and  flung  into 
a  more  wretched  one,  the  low,  dilapidated,  and  squalid  building 
called  the  prison  of  this  court,  went  to  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  and  was 
sure  to  have  his  thirst  of  vengeance  satisfied,  and,  moreover,  to 
pay  smartly  for  it  himself.  He  had  long  been  the  attorney  of  Ned 
Stocks  and  Peter  Snape,  and  to  him  they  now  betook  themselves. 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  rubbed  his  hands  as  the  prospect  of  this 
business  opened  upon  him.  Mr.  Flamstead  and  the  estate  of 
Dainsby  Old  Hall !  Never  had  such  a  goodly  prize  fallen  into  his 
net  Never  did  he  expect  such  a  splendid  one  from  such  clients 
as  Ned  Stocks  and  Peter  Snape.  When  he  had  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  business,  and  had  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  of  who  they  were,  and  of  something  like  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  claims  on  the  estate,  he  was  hardly  able 
to  contain  himself,  for  he  saw  a  most  glorious  field  of  legal  enter- 
prise, speculation,  and  peculation  before  him.  He  therefore 
assumed  a  very  grave  air,  and  told  his  worthy  clients  that  it  was 
a  very  serious  business,  and  that  they  had  done  quite  right  in 
coming  at  once  to  him.  Now,  he  hoped,  they  were  the  first  in 
the  field — they  would  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  and  procuring 
a  statute  of  bankruptcy  against  their  debtor,  they  would,  instead 
of  the  last,  be  the  first  of  creditors. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  alternate  terror  and 
eagerness  of  the  two  men  as  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  harangued  them. 
At  one  moment  they  were  fit  to  die  with  fear  lest  some  one  else 
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should  get  the  start,  and  that  they  should  have  no  weight  in  the 
matter  ;  at  another  they  fairly  cried  out,  '  Haste,  haste,  Mr.  Pepper  ! 
haste,  and  get  hold  of  the  property.' 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  indeed,  let  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
Mr.  Flamstead  scarcely  knew  that  this  man  of  sharp  practice  was 
employed  against  him  when,  to  his  utter  consternation  and  inex- 
pressible surprise,  he  found  himself  a  declared  bankrupt.  Every 
exertion  was  made  by  his  solicitor  to  have  this  set  aside,  and  the 
business  arranged  by  a  simple  assignment  to  his  creditors,  and  for 
the  estate  to  be  put  in  trust  for  them  till  the  claims  upon  it  were 
liquidated,  and  which,  by  a  statement  drawn  up  by  him,  showed 
could  be  readily  done  in  at  farthest  seven  years  ;  but  Mr.  Screw 
Pepper  was  far  too  great  a  master  of  artifice  for  him.  He  repre- 
sented the  state  of  the  times  ;  the  almost  nominal  value  of  the 
property  in  consequence,  and  the  very  heavy  claims  on  this  estate. 
Assignees  were  chosen  to  manage  the  business,  and  these  were 
such  as  Mr.  Pepper  more  particularly  wished  to  work  with.  His 
representations  to  the  main  creditors  were  very  different  to  those 
which  he  made  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  To  these  he  declared 
that  everything  depended  on  management  —  that  he  had  no  fear 
that  with  the  assignees  appointed  he  should  be  able  to  pay  to 
every  creditor  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  These,  relying 
on  his  well-known  business  powers,  depended  very  much  upon 
him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  affair  fell  very  much  into  the  hands 
of  himself  and  a  small  knot  of  creditors  who  were  least  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  proceedings,  amongst  whom  were  conspicuous 
Ned  Stocks  and  Peter  Snape. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DARK  DAYS. 

THE  thunderbolt  of  calamity  had  fallen  on  Dainsby  Old  Hall. 
Who  could  represent  the  gloom  without  and  the  deathlike  cold- 
ness within  the  hearts  of  those  on  whom  this  blasting  bolt  had 
fallen  ?  There  was  a  silence  not  merely  in  the  house,  but  in  the 
courts  and  gardens  around  it.  The  very  cattle  scarcely  lowed ; 
the  very  birds  seemed  to  have  been  terrified,  and  ceased  to  sing. 
The  dogs  that  used  to  meet  the  bounding  steps  of  the  young 
people  with  frantic  leaps  and  barkings,  now  silently  wagged  their 
tails,  gazed  with  a  wistful,  melancholy  look  into  their  faces,  and 
followed  them  in  silence. 

IS 
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As  to  the  family  itself,  not  only  misfortune  but  sickness  had 
fallen  on  them.  The  mother  was  ill,  the  daughters  were  in 
anxious  attendance  by  her  bedside;  George  was  wandering  un- 
easily from  place  to  place,  from  field  to  field,  and  Mr.  Flamstead 
sat  for  days  in  his  chair  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living  man.  The 
reproaches  which  he  cast  on  himself  were  bitter  beyond  descrip- 
tion. His  fine  old  house  and  estate,  so  substantial,  so  sufficient, 
so  free  from  touch  of  lawyer  and  creditor,  and  now  assuredly  to 
be  torn  from  him  and  his  for  ever,  by  such  wretches  as  Ned 
Stocks,  Peter  Snape,  and  Screw  Pepper.  The  very  thought  of 
this  was  often  too  much  for  endurance.  Mr.  Flamstead  would 
rise  up,  stride  hastily  to  and  fro,  strike  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
and  cursing  his  ambitious  speculations,  drop  down  again  into  his 
seat  with  the  perspiration  streaming  from  his  face,  and  with  groans 
of  the  deepest  misery. 

But  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  did  not  leave  Mr.  Flamstead  too  much 
time  to  agonise  himself  with  these  reflections.  He  soon  appeared 
at  the  Hall,  and  professing  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  in  a  tone  that  was  anything  but  regretful,  apolo- 
gised that  his  duty  to  his  clients  obliged  him  to  put  a  person  into 
the  house  to  prevent  suspicion  of  anything  being  conveyed  from 
the  premises. 

This  fact  itself  was  a  bitter  baptism  to  Mr.  Flamstead.  With 
his  delicate  and  sensitive  feelings,  the  very  circumstance  that  a 
spy  must  be  set  over  him  and  his  family ;  that  he  was,  in  his  own 
house,  a  suspected  and  watched  personage,  as  if  he  were  capable 
of  committing  petty  frauds ;  that  he  was  to  be  treated  by  such 
souls  as  Pepper,  Stocks,  and  Snape,  as  if  he  were  such  as  them- 
selves, was  degradation  that  was  sufficiently  galling  and  humiliat- 
ing; but  what  was  still  more  so,  was  the  character  of  the  man 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  being  watch  and  guardian  of  the  creditors' 
interests. 

This  was  a  faithful  tool  and  servant  of  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  one 
Gideon  Spine,  a  man  of  fifty,  who  whether  he  starved  him- 
self, or  sordid  care  had  done  the  work  of  starvation,  had  a  lean, 
bony  figure,  a  wrinkled  and  cadaverous  countenance.  He 
was  tall — had  large  hands  and  feet — wore  a  coarse  long  coat 
of  duffle  gray,  with  huge  pockets  behind,  usually  stuffed  full  of 
papers,  and  red  old  pocket-books,  whose  sides  were  bulged  out 
with  their  contents.  He  walked  with  a  tallish  stout  oak  sapling, 
and  leaned  forward  considerably  in  his  walk.  He  had  a  thin  and 
drawling  voice,  and  a  cold  countenance,  that  to  no  man's  know- 
ledge had  ever  been  lit  up  by  a  smile. 
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For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  had  been  well  known  all  round 
that  part  of  the  country  as  an  officer  of  a  large  parish,  or,  rather, 
sometimes  of  one  parish  and  sometimes  of  another.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  the  avowed  ground  that  there  was  no  man  who  could  do 
parochial  business  so  cheaply  as  he  could.  Gideon's  soul  had  a 
hardness  as  of  granite ;  and  it  was  neither  the  heat  of  indignation 
nor  the  tenderness  of  entreaty  that  could  make  any  impression  upon 
it.  You  might  have  said  that  he  possessed  an  admirable  patience 
and  self-possession,  if  he  had  had  any  feeling  that  was  excitable ; 
but  nobody  could  remember  ever  witnessing  any  feeling  in  him, 
except  of  a  pale  and  deathly  anger,  when  any  of  his  prisoners 
attempted  to  escape  from  him. 

There  was  no  appearance  in  which  Gideon  Spine  was  more 
familiar  to  the  people  than  that  of  riding  in  a  cart  through  the 
villages,  with  a  family  of  wretched  orphan  children,  whom  he  was 
conveying  to  some  distant  factory,  where  he  made  a  well-known 
trade  of  selling  them  at  the  usual  price  of  five  pounds  apiece,  for 
such  a  term  as  should  entitle  them  to  a  settlement,  and  prevent 
the  parish  which  employed  him  ever  being  troubled  with  them 
again.  It  was  by  frequently  meeting  him  at  sessions,  on  parish 
business,  and  seeing  the  various  qualifications  that  he  possessed 
for  a  servant  of  the  law — his  perfect  freedom  from  anything  like 
weakness — that  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  was  made  ambitious  to  engage 
him  in  his  service.  He  had  succeeded  ;  and  this  valuable  servant 
had  now  been  some  years  his  trusty  agent  in  many  a  delicate 
business. 

Gideon  was  now  installed  at  Dainsby  as  watch  and  guardian  of 
the  estate  of  the  creditors.  He  had  his  bed  in  one  of  the  garrets 
— he  was  not  particular  where — took  his  seat  in  the  kitchen,  and 
eat  and  drank  there  without  word  or  remark,  whenever  any  meal 
was  set  on  the  table.  Only  once  did  he  deign  to  open  his  mouth 
during  the  three  first  days,  in  spite  of  all  the  keen  things  which 
the  indignant  servants,  who  hated  both  his  presence  and  his  office, 
addressed  to  him,  or  to  one  another.  Once,  on  the  third  day, 
at  dinner,  as  Gideon  stretched  out  his  knife,  and  carved  rudely 
from  the  piece  of  beef  to  which  no  one  invited  him,  a  maid-ser- 
vant said,  '  You  make  pretty  free,  master,  at  other  people's  tables  !' 
'  Yes,'  replied  Gideon,  coolly,  '  but  not  at  thine,  or  thy  master's !' 
'  At  whose,  then  ?'  asked  the  girl.  '  At  the  creditors','  rejoined 
Gideon,  and  pursued  his  meal  in  peace,  regardless  of  all  the  sharp 
shots  of  wrath  and  ridicule  that  flew  about  his  ears. 

Gideon  Spine's  regular  employment  was  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out that  nothing  was  carried  off;  his  incidental  labour  was  to  make 
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an  inventory  of  all  that  the  house,  garden,  farm,  and  farmyard 
contained.  In  the  -pursuance  of  both  these  occupations  he  was 
now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  opened  doors,  peeped  into  the 
most  private  rooms,  and  even  walked  into  them,  without  the  least 
ceremony.  He  had  a  pace  as  stealthy  as  a  cat,  and  the  family 
were  never  sure  where  he  was.  In  the  garden  arbour,  when  they 
fancied  him  away  in  the  fields  or  the  woods,  a  low  cough  would 
apprise  them  that  he  was  behind  the  hedge,  and  had  heard  every- 
thing. In  the  midst  of  some  confidential  talk  on  their  own  affairs 
in  their  most  private  rooms,  Gideon  would  coolly  walk  in  and 
stand  and  contemplate  a  wardrobe,  or  a  chest  of  drawers,  as  if  esti- 
mating their  value ;  and  they  might  just  as  well  tell  the  furniture 
itself  to  go  away  as  Gideon.  He  was  a  continual  goad — remind- 
ing them  from  hour  to  hour  of  the  reality  of  their  melancholy  and 
mortifying  circumstances. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  years  of  still  deepening  sorrow 
and  trial  that  awaited  this  unhappy  family.  I  say  years,  for  such 
was  the  fact.  It  was  not  Mr.  Screw  Pepper's  intention  to  let  the 
estate  of  Dainsby  pass  too  rapidly  through  his  fingers.  In  the 
repeated  and  rigid  examinations  to  which  Mr.  Flamstead  was  sub- 
jected, in  that  process  of  the  rack  and  the  harrow  which  is  called 
making  a  full  and  complete  surrender  of  all  his  effects  to  his 
creditors,  it  soon  became  known  to  the  assignees  that  the  impor- 
tant property  of  the  Clockmaker  was,  failing  any  re-appearance  of 
the  said  Clockmaker,  Mr.  Flamstead's.  This  raised  the  cupidity 
of  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  to  the  utmost  extremity.  As  if  the  estate 
had  not  been,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  he  represented  to  them  how  desir- 
able it  would  be  to  obtain  possession  of  this  money.  That  ob- 
tained, they  would  all  be  paid  at  once,  and  the  estate  might 
remain  intact  to  Mr.  Flamstead.  He  advised,  therefore,  that  no 
sale  of  the  estate  should  take  place  till  the  attempt  had  been  made 
to  secure  this  money,  but  the  rents  merely  be  collected  to  defray 
the  interest  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  having  effected  this  arrangement,  immedi- 
ately hastened  up  to  London,  and  exerted  all  his  arts  of  legal 
eloquence  and  finesse  to  induce  the  banking-house  which  held 
this  money  in  hand  to  surrender  it  to  the  creditors,  but  in  vain. 
He  commenced  a  suit  against  them  for  the  recovery  of  it,  pleading 
the  long  disappearance  and,  according  to  all  human  calculation, 
absolute  certainty  of  the  decease  of  the  Clockmaker,  but  with  as 
little  success ;  the  house  stood  on  the  clear  and  simple  words  of 
the  trust,  and  the  court  confirmed  their  view  of  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  baffled  here,  did  not,  however,  abandon  his 
endeavour  to  grasp  this  golden  treasure.  He  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Flamstead  to  surrender  his  claim  on  the  reversion,  holding  out  as 
an  inducement  that  it  would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  his  affairs, 
and  might  prove  the  entire  salvation  of  his  estate.  So  satisfied 
was  he,  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  said,  of  the  certainty  of  this  property 
falling  to  Mr.  Flamstead,  that  if  he  would  grant  a  conditional 
claim  upon  it  to  the  creditors,  he  had  but  little  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  all  might  be  brought  at  once  to  relinquish  their 
demands  of  present  payment,  and  leave  their  debts  in  full  con- 
fidence upon  this  joint  security. 

But  Mr.  Flamstead,  great  as  was  the  temptation  to  save  his 
estate,  entertained  too  deep  a  distrust  of  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  to 
consent  to  any  such  arrangement.  He  affirmed  that  the  security 
of  the  estate  was  itself  ample  enough  for  all  that  stood  against  it ; 
that  nothing  was  more  demonstrative  of  this  than  the  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  law  expenses  thrown  upon  it,  it  still  paid  all 
the  interest ;  and  that  the  minerals,  still  untouched,  were  worth 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds.  He  demanded  that  the  statute 
of  bankruptcy  should  be  withdrawn,  and  protested  that  nothing 
but  the  most  false  representations  kept  him  and  his  estate  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were. 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  affected  to  regard  these  remonstrances  as  so 
many  unwarranted  attacks  on  his  professional  advice  and  conduct, 
and  became  only  the  more  bitter  and  exacting.  In  fact  he  was 
most  deeply  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  establishing  a  claim  on 
the  Clockmaker's  wealth,  and  determined  to  revenge  himself  on 
Mr.  Flamstead  for  his  firm  resistance  to  his  plans.  He  com- 
menced, therefore,  a  system  of  persecution,  by  which  he  hoped 
finally  to  break  Mr.  Flamstead's  stubborn  will.  He  caused  him  to 
be  again  and  again  called  before  the  assignees,  and  to  undergo  the 
most  shamefully  rigorous  and  inquisitorial  cross-examination  as  to 
the  full  disclosure  of  all  his  effects. 

Bitter  potions  were  now  rapidly  administered.  It  was  declared 
time  to  offer  the  estate  for  sale.  It  was  advertised,  bills  were 
printed,  and  the  family  were  ordered  to  leave.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  endeavour  to  depict  the  utter  misery  of  this  time. 
Where  should  the  broken-hearted  family  go  on  quitting  their  old 
home — the  home  of  so  many  generations  of  their  ancestors,  the 
home  of  so  many  blissful  days — where  should  they  go  ?  Mr. 
Flamstead  proposed  to  remove  to  a  small  cottage  in  the  village  that 
belonged  to  the  estate  ;  to  have  so  much  plain  furniture  from  the 
Hall  as  would  suffice,  and  to  be  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  the 
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maintenance  of  the  family  till  the  affairs  were  wound  up,  assured, 
as  he  stated,  that  there  would  be  a  handsome  remainder  for 
himself.  But  every  one  of  these  requests  was  peremptorily 
refused.  He  was  told  that  all  must  be  sold — the  cottage,  the 
furniture,  everything,  and  that  no  maintenance  could  be  allowed 
to  him  till  it  was  ascertained  whether  there  was  any  surplus  or  not 

The  reception  of  this  intelligence  seemed  to  stun  the  whole 
family.  Utter  ruin  and  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face.  Where 
should  they  go  ?  What  should  they  do  ?  There  was  not  a  family 
in  the  village  that  they  had  a  claim  upon  for  shelter,  and  a 
temporary  maintenance.  They  had  not  escaped  in  their  misfortunes 
those  usual  accompaniments  of  calamity,  which  give  to  it  its  truest 
bitterness.  Their  own  relations  had  heaped  reproaches  of  extrava- 
gance, mismanagement,  and  foolish  ambition  upon  them,  without 
offering  them  any  consolation,  or  an  asylum.  There  were  many 
circumstances  common  to  falling  fortunes,  which  we  cannot 
enumerate  here,  that  contributed  to  sink  them  into  desolation  and 
despair.  Mr.  Flamstead  had  suffered  terribly  in  health  and  spirits ; 
a  deep  and  depressing  melancholy  had  seized  upon  him,  and  he 
was  heard  frequently  to  say,  'Oh,  if  my  uncle  the  Clockmaker 
were  alive,  I  should  not  be  in  this  condition — I  should  not  want 
a  friend.'  His  wife  had  sunk  still  more  in  health  and  spirits.  The 
servants  had  been  successively  dismissed,  and  the  elder  sisters  had 
at  once  to  attend  to  the  house  and  their  mother,  and  care  for  the 
younger  children. 

But  there  was  one  home  and  one  heart  that  was  open  to  the 
afflicted  family,  and  they  were  those  of  the  Widow  Westbrook. 

Farmer  Westbrook,  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  give  a  place  of 
reception  to  the  Methodists.  He  had  now  been  dead  some  years, 
but  his  widow  had  continued  the  farm,  which  belonged  to  a 
merchant  of  London,  and  had  managed  the  affairs  with  admirable 
ability  and  success. 

Widow  Westbrook  was  one  of  those  women  that  an  Englishman 
loves  to  describe.  She  was  in  one  word  a  genuine  Englishwoman. 
She  was  comely  in  form  and  face,  high-minded,  warm-hearted, 
clever-headed,  discreet,  and  yet  bold.  She  was  what  is  called  a 
woman  on  a  large  scale ;  tall,  portly,  fresh,  and  active.  She  was 
not  more  than  five-and-thirty,  and  had  a  handsome  style  of  features, 
a  fair  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  voice  and  manner  that  made  you 
feel  at  once  that  she  was  full  of  good  sense  and  feeling,  and  would 
scorn  a  mean  action,  as  she  would  despise  the  man  who  did  it. 

After  her  husband's  death,  people  said  it  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  for  her  to  keep  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  large  one,  and 
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required  good  and  stirring  management.  '  It  would  be  a  very 
awkward  thing,'  said  many,  '  for  a  woman  to  go  to  market  and 
chaffer  about  corn  and  cattle  amongst  a  crowd  of  rude  men.'  Nay, 
so  far  did  some  carry  it,  that  they  were  kind  enough  to  apply  to 
the  landlord  for  the  farm  itself,  in  case,  as  they  expected,  she  would 
quit  But  Widow  Westbrook  declared  that  with  God's  help  she 
had  no  thought  of  so  doing.  Her  husband  had  a  lease,  of  which 
eighteen  years  still  remained,  and  if  she  lived  so  long  she  hoped  to 
be  on  the  same  spot  when  the  lease  expired.  She  soon  showed 
that  she  was  capable  of  managing  her  affairs.  She  put  on  stout 
ankle  boots,  and  strode  over  her  farm  as  boldly  as  any  farmer. 
She  went  into  fields  even  when  ploughs  were  at  work,  stepped  from 
furrow  to  furrow,  and  soon  let  the  ploughman  see  that  she  had  an 
eye  to  detect  both  what  was  well  and  ill  done.  In  short,  there 
was  no  farm  that  was  better  or  more  perfectly  managed  than  hers. 
As  to  buying  and  selling,  she  had  an  upper  labourer,  an  experienced 
and  shrewd  man,  to  whom  she  successfully  intrusted  this  business, 
after  setting  her  own  value  on  the  cattle  ;  and  with  regard  to  her 
corn,  there  was  a  worthy  miller  who  undertook  to  buy  it  at  a  time's 
price  himself,  or  to  dispose  of  it  for  her  in  the  market,  which  he 
did  to  her  high  satisfaction.  That  miller  was  no  other  than 
Mick  Shay.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  declared  that 
Mick  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  widow,  and  if  it  were 
so,  it  was  no  wonder.  But  Widow  Westbrook  had  refused  no  less 
than  five  or  six  offers  of  marriage  since  her  husband's  death,  and 
declared  she  would  always  remain  single.  Whether  she  had  said 
nay  to  Mick  Shay  nobody  could  with  truth  tell ;  but  everybody 
saw  that  Mick  was  regular  in  his  calls  there  on  his  way  to  Derby 
market,  and  that  they  often  talked  a  long  time — a  very  long  time 
over  the  yard-gate ;  but  as  everybody  might  hear,  if  they  drew 
near,  it  was  all  about  corn  and  cattle,  hay  and  straw,  ducks  and 
geese,  and  the  like. 

Mrs.  Westbrook,  after  her  husband's  death,  carried  on  likewise 
his  interest  in  the  Methodist  connection.  She  became  a  class- 
leader,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  persons  belonging 
to  the  chapel.  In  this  character  she  came  much  into  the  society 
of  the  Flamsteads,  and  a  great  mutual  interest  sprung  up  between 
them.  The  clear  and  sound  judgment  of  Mrs.  Westbrook  was 
most  confidently  relied  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flamstead,  and  her 
energetic  spirit  often  imparted  its  force  to  their  more  timid  and 
languid  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thorough  amiability 
and  honesty  of  the  Flamsteads  greatly  pleased  Mrs.  Westbrook. 

From  the  first  moment  that  trouble  reached  the  Flamsteads  she 
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had  been  the  most  zealous  and  sympathising  of  friends.  Could 
she  have  roused  Mr.  Flamstead  to  the  spirited  measures  which  she 
recommended,  and  which  she,  in  her  own  case,  would  certainly 
have  adopted,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Mr.  Screw  Pepper 
would  have  been  able  to  establish  such  a  power  over  the  estate,  or 
have  carried  things  with  the  high  hand  that  he  did. 

The  day  for  removal  approached,  and  Mrs.  Westbrook  was  the 
true  friend  in  need.  She  came  the  moment  she  heard  that  this 
was  imperative,  and  said  that  they  must  all  come  to  her  till  some- 
thing further  could  be  done.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  represented 
that  they  should  fill  her  house,  and  that  they  knew  not  if  they 
should  ever  be  able  to  make  her  a  recompense. 

'  The  recompense,'  said  Mrs.  Westbrook,  '  is  to  come  to  me  and 
let  me  feel  that  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  my  friends.' 

On  the  day  that  they  were  to  remove,  she  had  arranged  that 
they  should  come  and  dine  with  her.  There  should  be  no  spec- 
tacle, no  melancholy  procession.  Her  covered  spring-cart  should 
go  up  to  the  Hall,  and  in  it,  laid  comfortably  on  a  bed  and  cushions, 
Mrs.  Flamstead,  who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  debility,  should  be 
quietly  conveyed  to  her  house  without  anybody  being  the  wiser. 
The  children  should  make  a  detour,  cross  over  the  fields  by  a  road 
well  known  to  them,  and  thus  avoid  the  village.  Betsy  and  Nancy 
should  walk  down  direct  to  the  farm,  while  Mr.  Flamstead  and 
George  should  drop  in  as  if  by  chance.  The  cart  should  go  again 
in  the  evening  for  their  effects,  and  the  whole  transfer  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  quietness. 

Melancholy  and  wringing  to  the  hearts  of  all  as  was  this  aban- 
donment of  the  home  of  so  many  precious  days  and  recollections, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  it  made  over  to  strangers  for  ever  ; 
yet,  perhaps,  no  plan  could  so  much  lessen  the  force  of  their  grief 
as  this.  They  found  themselves,  without  any  formality  of  depar- 
ture, assembled,  as  they  had  often  been  before,  round  the  hospitable 
board  of  Widow  Westbrook,  with  the  same  comely  and  cordial  face 
beaming  welcome  upon  them.  But  there  was  a  weight  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  which  nothing  could  lift  from  their  spirits. 
They  were  outcasts  from  their  home  and  property  ;  the  future  was 
dark  before  them.  They  could  do  little  more  than  sit  and  weep 
together.  In  the  evening  came  their  effects.  These  were  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  their  clothes  and  their  private  papers. 
Everything  else,  even  small  pieces  of  furniture  and  knicknacks,  the 
gifts  of  friends,  were  not  permitted  to  be  brought  away — merely 
the  trunks  which  contained  what  I  have  stated, 
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BUT  if  the  night  were  melancholy,  the  morning  was  still  more  so. 
The  whole  elder  portion  of  the  family  held  a  solemn  council  with  Mrs. 
Westbrook,  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  for  the  future.  Not  to 
weigh  on  her  kindness  for  more  than  a  few  days  they  were  resolved. 
George  declared  that  he  had  already  well  considered  what  was  best 
for  him,  and  that  he  found  nothing  too  humble  that  would  give 
him  present  support.  He  believed  that  in  fifteen  years  the  whole 
property  of  the  Clockmaker  would  be  theirs,  and  raise  them  above 
all  necessity.  He  did  not  despair  but  that  something  might  yet  be 
done  to  pluck  the  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  unprin- 
cipled people  who  had  possession  of  it ;  but  till  then,  it  became 
them  not  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends.  In  anticipation  of  this 
event,  he  had  been  to  the  agricultural  implement  maker,  who  used 
to  work  for  him,  but  who  was  now  master  of  a  justly  flourishing 
concern  at  Derby,  and  had  engaged  himself  as  clerk  and  superin- 
tendent in  the  occasional  absence  of  the  master,  at  a  salary  of  four- 
and-twenty  shillings  a  week.  As  he  was  also  to  be  allowed  to  do 
actual  work  after  the  regular  hours  of  business,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  gain  his  five-and-thirty  shillings  or  two  pounds  a 
week,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  share  at  least  twenty  shillings  of 
it  with  his  family.  That,  he  knew,  would  be  but  little  towards 
their  actual  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  comforts.  Other  means 
of  livelihood  must  be  thought  of,  each  member  of  the  family  doing 
his  or  her  part. 

As  George  said  this,  his  father  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of 
strange  amaze.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  so  practical  as  this 
had  ever  entered  his  head  during  the  whole  course  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. There  was  a  singular  contention  of  feelings  in  his  bosom. 
He  knew  not  whether  more  to  admire  George's  energy,  wonder  at 
his  plans,  or  shrink  from  this  humble  track  of  usefulness  that  his 
son  pointed  out  to  him.  But  soon  his  own  good  sense,  seconded 
by  the  cheerful  outbreak  of  applauding  voices  from  Mrs.  West- 
brook  and  his  elder  daughters,  took  the  lead  of  all  other  feelings 
and  sentiments,  and  he  exclaimed  :  '  Well  done,  George  !  that  is 
brave.  That  is  what  we  must  all  endeavour  to  imitate.  It  is  no 
use  now  sinking  into  utter  despondency.  Those  who  have  got  the 
upper  hand  of  us  are  not  disposed  to  be  very  accommodating  to 
us.  Let  us,  then,  not  beg  and  sue  to  them.  Let  them  not  have 
the  power  to  humiliate  us.  To  work  and  maintain  ourselves, 
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watching  for  the  return  of  a  better  day,  is  no  degradation — it  must 
be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  eveiy  good  man.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Flamstead  !'  cried  Mrs.  Westbrook,  '  how  it  rejoices 
me  to  hear  you  talk  so !  We  will  all  see  what  is  to  be  done.  We 
will  find  out  something,  never  fear,  to  make  you  all  at  least  com- 
fortable till,  as  you  say,  better  days  come — and  depend  upon  it 
they  will  come.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  tried  ;  God  knows  that  in 
His  fatherly  goodness,  and  if  we  are  not  the  better  for  it,  it  is  our 
own  fault.' 

'  What  can  we  do  ?'  exclaimed  both  Betsy  and  Nancy  in  one 
breath ;  '  we  will  not  be  idle — we  must,  and  will  do  something,  but 
what  ?  Dear  Mrs.  Westbrook,  help  us  to  think  what  ?' 

'  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,'  replied  Mrs.  Westbrook,  smiling ; 
'  and  I  think  I  have  something  ready  for  you,  Miss  Betsy.  I  wish 
it  were  worthy  of  you — but  we  must,  at  first,  get  what  we  can.' 

Mrs.  Westbrook  then  said  that  she  had  a  friend  in  Derby,  a 
milliner  and  mantua-maker  in  good  business,  and  she  had  spoken 
to  her  of  Betsy.  She  had  told  her  what  a  beautiful  needle-woman 
she  was — what  fine  taste  she  had  in  matters  of  dress ;  and  her 
friend,  who  was  a  very  good  woman,  would  rejoice  to  have  Miss 
Betsy's  services  for  a  time.  She  should,  she  said,  sit  in  her  own 
private  room  with  herself  and  another  young  lady,  a  relative  of  her 
own,  who  was  learning  the  business,  to  begin  in  a  large  way  in  a 
city  in  the  West  of  England ;  and  though,  perhaps,  she  would  not 
be  able  to  give  Miss  Flamstead  much  money  at  first,  till  she  got 
into  all  their  ways,  yet  she  could  offer  her  a  quiet  home,  with 
great  privacy,  and  in  a  while,  she  did  not  doubt,  a  handsome  re- 
muneration. 

Betsy  agreed  at  once  to  accept  this  offer.  She  knew  Mrs. 
Fernhead ;  she  had  often  been  at  her  shop ;  she  was  sure  she 
would  like  her — and  then  she  should  be  so  near  George. 

'  And  for  me  ?'  inquired  Nancy,  with  tears  and  smiles  in  her  eyes 
at  once. 

'  Ah  !'  said  Mrs.  Westbrook,  '  you,  dear  little  soul,  must  stay  and 
be  nurse  and  housekeeper  to  your  parents.  Where  can  you  be  so 
happy  and  so  useful  ?  I  shall  keep  Edward,  Jane,  and  Mary  with 
me,  and  you  will  have  the  three  others.  You  must  have  a  cottage 
somewhere  near  here,  and  then  we  shall  see  one  another.  We 
shall  often  meet  to  cry  a  little,  and  to  scold  a  little  together,  at  the 
world  and  its  bad  folks.  Oh,  those  good-for-nothing  Screw 
Peppers,  and  Stocks,  and  Snapes,  and  Spines  ! — we'll  be  happy  in 
spite  of  them  !  We'll  be  happy  in  abusing  them.  Don't  cry  so 
now,  Mrs.  Flamstead — what's  the  use  of  it  i" 
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Mrs.  Flamstead  lay  crying  on  the  sofa,  and  the  tears  of  her 
daughters  fell  as  fast  as  her  own. 

1  What  nonsense  it  is !'  continued  Mrs.  Westbrook,  stealthily 
wiping  tears  from  her  own  eyes ;  '  what  nonsense  it  is,  when  all 
will  soon  be  well  again.  I  know  it  will.  I  am  sure  it  will.  Who 
knows  what  God  has  in  store  ?  Who  knows  how  He  can  and  will 
confound  all  these  poor,  miserable,  wretched  people  ?  Oh,  a  day 
will  come  !  I  feel  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  sure  that  that  Screw  Pepper 
is  a  double-dyed  villain,  and  I  shall  see  you  all  settled  down  again 
in  that  dear  old  house,  just  as  if  you  had  only  been  on  a  bit  of  a 
journey.' 

Thus  ran  on  the  good,  kind-hearted,  buxom  widow,  with  a  voice 
that  had  a  wonderful  power  of  comfort  in  it;  and  the  afflicted 
family,  now  smiling,  now  weeping,  began  actually  to  feel,  as  she 
spoke,  as  if  such  a  day  would  come,  and  felt  stronger  and  better. 
George  and  Betsy  were  impatient  to  enter  on  their  new  life ;  and 
in  a  few  days  Mrs.  Westbrook  sent  them  off  together  in  her  gig, 
and  the  next  day  persuaded  Mr.  Flamstead  to  drive  her  over  to  see 
that  all  was  comfortable. 

Mr.  Flamstead  had  a  strange  shrinking  at  the  idea  of  finding 
his  son  George,  the  long-regarded  heir  of  Dainsby  Old  Hall, 
at  work  at  an  agricultural  implement  maker's,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  stitching  at  a  dressmaker's.  But  when  he  actually  saw 
them,  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  reality  was  like  his 
fancy.  George  was  seated  in  a  very  respectable  counting-house, 
occupied  at  the  books ;  and  in  the  ample  warehouses  of  the  in- 
genious mechanist  was  such  a  display  of  scientific  and  curious 
farming  apparatus,  as  really  deeply  interested  him.  Betsy  was  also 
seated  comfortably  in  a  small,  but  neat  parlour,  and  was  engaged 
with  her  needle  on  a  fine  piece  of  lace,  just  as  she  might  have  been 
at  home.  Both  expressed  themselves  much  satisfied,  and  were 
sure  that  they  should  be  happy,  if  they  could  only  know  that  those 
dear  to  them  were  so.  Poor  Mr.  Flamstead,  humbled  and  stripped 
as  he  was,  came  home  with  a  lighter  heart. 

Kind,  cordial,  and  cheering  as  Mrs.  Westbrook  was,  it  was  a 
depressing  feeling  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  Mr.  Flamstead  that  he 
and  his  family,  no  less  than  nine  persons,  were  pressing  heavily  on 
the  generous  hospitality  of  the  good  widow ;  arid  he  was  anxious 
to  get  into  a  cottage  of  his  own,  however  poor,  though  as  yet  he 
could  not  tell  where  either  the  money  to  furnish  it,  or  to  supply 
the  table  from  day  to  day,  was  to  come  from.  Mrs.  Westbrook, 
though  she  threw  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  still  said : 

'  Pray,  don't  hurry,  Mr.  Flamstead ;  there  is  no  occasion — let  us 
see  what  may  turn  up  in  a  while,' 
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1  What  can  turn  up  ?'  asked  he,  despondingly. 

'  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell.  How  can  one  tell  all  the  plans  which 
our  good  Father  in  heaven  has  for  us  ?  But  something  will — 
you'll  see,  something  will — as  sure  as  the  sun  is  sent  round  the 
world  every  day  to  look  after  us  all  like  a  great  shepherd,  and  to 
scatter  cocks  of  hay  and  strengthening  corn  amongst  us,  God's 
human  flock.' 

Mrs.  Westbrook  smiled  so  sweetly  and  confidingly  as  she  said 
this,  that  Mr.  Flamstead  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  she  had  something  more  on  her  mind  than  she  said 
— that  one  did  not  see  into  all  her  plans.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one 
evening,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  Mick  Shay  came  hastily 
into  the  Widow  Westbrook's.  The  widow  had  been  round  the 
village  all  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Flamstead,  looking  at  cottages 
and  rooms  in  houses  to  see  what  would  best  suit  his  family.  So 
eager  was  he  to  get  into  one  of  them,  as  if  Mrs.  Westbrook's  good 
table,  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  plenty,  and  ungrudging 
kindness,  had  in  it  something  that  made  him  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away  from  it — that  he  thought  this  cottage,  then  that,  and  then 
the  other,  would  do  excellently.  To  none  of  them,  however,  did 
Mrs.  Westbrook  incline :  one  was  too  small,  another  too  gloomy. 
They  must  have  something  sunny,  and  with  a  small  garden. 

'  It's  all  in  good  time ;  don't  you  think  so,  Michael  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Westbrook  of  the  miller. 

'  Did  you  ever  gauge  a  boat,  Mester  ?'  asked  Mick,  without 
making  any  reply  to  the  question  of  the  widow. 

'  No,  I  never  did,'  replied  Mr.  Flamstead. 

'  But  you  could,  no  doubt,  with  a  very  little  instruction.  Lord 
bless  me !  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  You  just  poke  a 
stick  with  marks  ready  made  on  it  down  the  side  of  a  boat,  as  it's 
on  the  water — here  and  there — and  then  look  at  a  little  book  wi' 
tables  o'  figures  in  it,  and  then  you  have  an  exact  account  of  the 
weight  o'  coals  or  other  goods  i'  th'  boat.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt,'  replied  Mr.  Flamstead,  '  that  I  very  soon 
could  do  it.' 

'  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  could  soon  do  it  myself,  though  I  never 
war  much  of  a  hand  at  reckoning,'  said  Mick  ;  '  but  if  you  think 
that  just  that  easy  sort  of  thing  would  suit  you — just  till  your  own 
affairs  take  a  turn — why,  I  think  you  can  have  it.' 

'  Can  I  ?'  demanded  Mr.  Flamstead  eagerly,  who  saw  a  pro- 
spect of  support  open  before  him,  just  calculated  for  his  not  very 
hardy  frame  or  turn  of  mind.  '  What  is  it,  Michael  ?  Is  it  on 
the  canal  ?' 
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'  It's  just  what  you  say,'  returned  Michael ;  '  I  heard  th'  other 
day  that  th'  clerk  on  th'  Cromford  Canal,  at  Coldnor  Park,  was 
going  to  leave — so,  says  I,  that's  just  the  very  thing  for  Squire 
Flamstead,  i'  th'  present  distress.  A  more  easy  post — just  to 
watch  out  of  his  house  as  the  boats  come,  drop  his  stick  into  th' 
water,  look  at  his  book,  say  "  All's  right,"  and  in  again.  A  nice 
little  house  with  the  walls  all  covered  with  apricot  and  pear-trees. 
I've  always  admired  how  neat  that  house  was,  and  what  apricots 
and  pears  that  man  had — and  there's  a  nice  garden  with  a  famous 
row  of  beehives — he'll  leave  the  beehives  to  a  sartainty — he'll 
never  take  the  bees  wi'  him.  It's  just  the  thing,  says  I  to  myself, 
and  no  time's  to  be  lost,  "  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady," '  and 
here  Michael  glanced  at  the  widow — '  so  I  up  and  off  to  Mester 
Jerram.  I  know,  says  I,  he's  a  man  that  has  weight  wi'  th'  pro- 
prietors, and  he'll  lean  to  a  born  gentleman — as  sure  as  he  is  a 
gentleman  himself.  So  I  off,  and  gets  speech  of  him,  and  blame 
me  but  he  made  th'  blood  fly  out  o'  my  heart  into  my  heels  !' 

'  How  ?     Why  ?'  inquired  Widow  Westbrook,  sharply. 

'Why,  just  by  shaking  his  head.  "Mick,"  says  he,  "I'm 
heartily  glad  that  you're  come  as  you  are.  Another  hour  and  it 
had  been  too  late  ;  I  am  just  going  to  the  committee,  where  there 
are  forty  applicants  waiting;  but  I  must  have  it  for  Mr.  Flamstead 
if  I  can — he's  a  worthy  man,  and  that  Lawyer  Pepper  is  a  cursed 
rascal ;  I  am  grieved  at  my  heart  for  Mr.  Flamstead  But, 
Michael,"  continued  he,  "  you've  your  horse  with  you,  I  reckon, 
so  mount  and  away  with  me  :  there's  no  time  like  the  present. 
You  can  wait  a  few  minutes  there,  and  you'll  know  the  upshot  of 
the  business  at  once."  So  off  we  went,  and  as  we  drove  along  he 
would  have  me  tell  him  all  about  this  bad  business,  and  the  goings- 
on  of  this  Screw  Pepper.  At  which  he  shook  his  head  again,  and 
never  said  another  word  till  we  got  to  the  inn  where  the  com- 
mittee were  sitting.  But,  .  heaven  help  me !  I  could  ha'  cried, 
really  I  could,  to  see  the  crowd  of  poor,  thin,  down-looking  men 
there,  all  anxiously  wanting  the  place.  "  Nay,  Mick,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  thou  artn't  after  it,  art  thou  ?"  That  instant  comes  a  man 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  looks,  and  beckons  to  me ;  and  when  I 
gets  out,  "  There's  that,"  said  he,  "with  Mr.  Jerram's  compliments." 
I  looks  at  the  paper,  but  my  hand  trembled,  my  head  swam,  I 
couldn't  read  a  letter — so  I  stuffed  it  into  my  pocket,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house.  My  horse  seemed  as  fond  of  going  as  myself; 
he  set  off  wi'  a  whuh;  and  it  was  not  till  I  reached  Coldnor 
Common  that  I  got  down,  tied  him  to  a  gorse-bush,  and  began  to 
read.  There's  the  paper — the  place  is  yours  !' 
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Who  shall  tell  the  joy  and  surprise  that  ran  through  all  the 
assembled  guests.  There  was  more  rejoicing,  notwithstanding 
their  pity  for  the  forty  disappointed  candidates,  over  the  un- 
expected gain  of  this  little  post,  than  if  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
Clockmaker  had  dropped  into  Dainsby  Hall  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity. 

Those  who  had  said  that  Michael  Shaw  was  in  love  with  the 
Widow  Westbrook  would  now  have  said  that  the  widow  was  per- 
fectly enamoured  of  Michael ;  she  looked  as  if  she  were  actually 
going  to  embrace  him,  but  she  did  no  more  than  shake  his  hand 
cordially  in  both  of  hers,  and  exclaimed : 

'  Michael !  why,  this  is  a  feather  in  your  cap  !  Success  to  all 
honest  millers  for  ever !' 

'  And  Michael  Shaw  above  all  others !'  exclaimed  Nancy,  the 
tears  starting  from  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Flamstead  shook  Mick  by  the  hand,  but  could  not  say  a 
word ;  and  Mrs.  Flamstead,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  quietly  weep- 
ing to  herself,  with  two  or  three  children  clinging  about  her, 
thanked  him  by  her  silence.  Mrs.  Westbrook  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, bustling  about,  and  in  came  the  tea-things. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  Flamsteads  were  settled  in  their 
humble  home.  Mr.  Flamstead,  although  still  to  all  appearance  a 
melancholy  man,  performed  his  duty  with  attention  and  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  company.  Nancy  was  as  neat  and  thrifty  a 
housekeeper  as  one  could  see  anywhere.  There  were  three  of  the 
younger  children  at  home,  who  were  instructed  by  her,  and  who 
played  and  weeded  in  the  garden  at  other  times.  Mrs.  Flamstead 
was  really  better  as  if  with  the  very  change  of  air.  The  other 
three  children  were  with  Mrs.  Westbrook,  and  every  Sunday  the 
whole  family,  by  the  good  widow's  peremptory  order,  met  at  her 
house,  went  to  chapel  together,  and  spent  the  day  in  much  quiet 
satisfaction ;  George  and  Betsy  excepted,  who,  however,  were 
generally  with  them  once  a  month,  and  George,  who  was  a  good 
walker,  much  oftener. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Dainsby  Old  Hall,  or  the  state  of 
the  family  property  and  affairs  were  ever  out  of  their  minds,  or 
that  they  could  be  perfectly  happy  under  such  circumstances,  yet 
they  were  not  the  less  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  so  good, 
though  lowly,  a  position  as  they  had  found  for  the  present.  Their 
real  religious  feeling  was  only  the  more  deepened  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  could  now  more  forcibly  bless  God  for  the 
benefits  they  enjoyed  than  they  could  formerly  for  the  most 
abundant  flow  of  their  good  fortune. 
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It  was  true  that  the  active  Screw  Pepper  was  employing  his  legal 
chicanery  on  the  Dainsby  estate,  and,  as  was  said  by  the  know- 
ing head-shakers,  drawing  the  very  marrow  out  of  it  for  himself.  It 
was  true  that  his  creature,  Gideon  Spine,  with  his  vulgar,  dowdy 
wife  and  children,  was  located  in  the  Hall,  and  was  duly  seen 
going  round  with  his  book  from  farm  to  farm,  cottage  to  cottage, 
collecting  rents  and  arrears  of  rents. 

'  Were  but  my  uncle  the  Clockmaker  alive,  how  soon  all  would 
be  right !'  still  sighed  Mr.  Flamstead ;  yet  he  was  always  reminded 
that  if  he  were  not  here  himself,  his  wealth  would  ere  long  be 
theirs,  and  set  all  in  order  again. 

Through  all,  Mrs.  Westbrook  was  the  steady,  animating,  and 
counselling  friend.  She  was  not  content  even  to  be  that — she 
broke  forth  in  no  sparing  terms  on  all  and  every  one  who  seemed 
to  forget  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Flamsteads,  the  friend- 
ship and  favour  of  the  past  times.  One  instance  of  this  I  must 
not  omit. 

Dainsby  Old  Hall  had  always  been  the  welcome  and  cheering 
home,  and  resort  of  the  Methodist  ministers  who  came  to  preach 
at  the  chapel.  But  when  misfortune  fell  on  the  Flamsteads,  the 
place  of  entertainment  became  the  house  of  Mrs.  Westbrook. 
She  soon  began  to  notice  that  some  of  these  preachers  seemed  to 
come  and  go  and  make  little  inquiry  after  their  old  friends  and 
entertainers. 

These  preachers  were,  it  must  be  understood,  chiefly  young 
men,  who  were  called  local  or  occasional  preachers,  that  is, 
preachers  who  were  in  a  process  of  initiation  for  the  regular 
ministry,  or  who  were  a  kind  of  amateur  preachers  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  them  were  persons  of  very  little  education, 
nailers,  potters,  framesmiths,  asd  such  like  from  Belper,  and 
manufacturing  places.  There  were  truly  many  things  which  they 
had  to  learn,  and  Mrs.  Westbrook  did  not  fail  to  do  her  best  to 
enlighten  them  on  many  points,  and  now  especially  on  this. 

'  My  youngsters,'  thought  she,  'I  must  cure  you  of  this  coldness 
towards  old  friends  under  a  cloud.  That  is  not  the  way  that  I  want 
to  see  religion  taught. 

There  was  about  to  be  a  great  preaching  and  collection  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  chapel.  The  liberal  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Flamstead  being  necessarily  withdrawn,  made  a 
zealous  effort  for  the  chapel  funds  imperative.  Mrs.  Westbrook 
exerted  herself  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  the  whole  society,  at  that  time,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  come  down  to  preach  the  anniversary  sermon. 
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That  circumstance  was  in  itself  success.  People  flocked  at  the 
news  from  the  whole  country  round.  The  chapel  was  crowded  to 
excess  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  were  seen  almost  every  preacher  of 
the  vicinity.  The  Flamsteads  were  in  their  old  seat ;  not  with 
the  air  of  gay  prosperity  as  formerly,  but  with  a  sad,  subdued,  and 
yet  grateful  expression  of  feature  and  bearing.  The  preacher 
spoke  especially  of  the  changeableness  of  fortune,  of  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches — and  of  that  deceitfulness  being  often  made  by 
Providence  a  means  of  discovering  the  deceitfulness  of  the  world. 
He  declared  how  earnestly  he  longed  that  the  society,  and  espe- 
cially their  ministers,  would  seize  on  and  maintain  that  glorious 
mark  of  Christian  membership  and  Christian  contrast  to  the 
world.  That  they  should,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  be 
bound  together  in  a  bond  of  union  stronger  than  all  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  world,  and  triumphant  over  all  its  guile.  On  his 
brethren  of  the  ministry  did  he  particularly  call  to  maintain  the 
great  and  godlike  testimony  of  Divine  love. 

'  I  have  sometimes  heard  with  regret,'  said  he,  '  my  brethren  of 
the  ministry  say,  "  We  fear  to  call  too  much  on  such  and  such,  in 
his  present  circumstances,  lest  we  should  be  burdensome  " — but, 
oh,  my  brethren,  what  burden  is  so  heavy  and  crushing  as  the 
burden  of  unkindness  and  neglect !' 

If  anyone  had  watched  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Westbrook 
while  the  preacher  was  dealing  these  hard  blows,  that  were  felt  in 
all  their  weight  in  certain  bosoms,  they  would  have  seen  a  singular 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  humour  in  her  eyes  and  about  her 
mouth,  which  at  length  vanished  in  a  deep  and  tender  emotion. 

The  moment  the  service  was  over,  Jabez  Bunting  descended 
the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  and,  going  into  the  seat  of  the  Flamsteads, 
shook  hands  with  them  all,  with  the  most  cordial  kindness  ;  and, 
after  he  had  greeted  many  others  of  the  congregation,  he  gave 
one  arm  to  Mr.  Flamstead,  and  the  other  to  his  wife,  and  walked 
on  with  them  to  Mrs.  Westbrook's,  where  a  large  company  of  the 
congregation  dined  together.  From  that  day  Mrs.  Westbrook  had 
no  longer  any  need  to  lecture  the  young  preachers  on  not  recollect- 
ing our  friends  in  trouble.  

CHAPTER  X. 

THE   LAST   DROP  TO  THE   FULL   CUP, 

THE  fury  of  the  tempest  of  misfortune  seemed  to  have  spent  itself 
on  the  Flamsteads.     They  had  found  a  humble  but  secure  shelter, 
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and  each  discharging  the  dudes  of  his  new  position,  awaited  in 
patient  resignation  the  better  unfoldings  of  the  future.  But  that 
future  was  not  to  arrive  without  a  deeper  baptism. 

'  Where  is  Robert  Nad  ell?'  it  began  to  be  frequently  asked  by  one 
and  another  of  the  Flamsteads.  None  of  them  had  seen  him  of  late. 

In  the  first  outbreak  of  their  trouble  he  had  been  most  generous 
and  sympathising;  assuring  them  that  things  would  turn  out  better 
than  they  imagined.  He  had  entreated  his  father  to  come  for- 
ward and  assist  Mr.  Flamstead  with  money  and  advice,  and  when 
he  found  it  vain,  no  one  had  so  deeply  regretted  it  as  himself. 
He  spoke  warmly  and  indignantly  of  the  coldness  and  selfishness 
of  the  world.  He  was  always  with  George,  managing  such  affairs 
as  Mr.  Flamstead  was  prevented  from  attending  to  by  the  pressing 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  suddenly  placed.  He  read  to  Mrs. 
Flamstead,  and  was,  to  all  the  young  children,  like  the  best  of 
brothers.  The  whole  family  was  charmed  by  his  truth  and  affec- 
tion, Betsy  was  prouder  than  ever  of  her  choice,  and  Nancy 
was  eloquent  in  his  praise.  Mrs.  Westbrook  often  said  to  him  : 
'  Mr.  Nadell,  you  have  acted  like  a  man !  You  know  not  how 
much  I  admire  you — but  only  hold  on  !' 

'  Why  do  you  always  say  "  hold  on "  ?  asked  Nancy,  quite 
affronted;  'do  you  think  Robert  would  change?  Has  anyone 
behaved  more  nobly,  more  like  a  true  friend  than  he  ?' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  say,'  Mrs.  Westbrook  replied  to  Nancy  ; 
'  I  admire  Robert  Nadell's  behaviour  so  much  that  I  am  jealous 
lest  he  should  change.' 

'  Change !  how  you  talk,  dear  Mrs.  Westbrook,'  repeated  Nancy. 
'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  disagreeable  your  words  sound  to  me—- 
for Heaven's  sake  never  say  so  again  !' 

But  many  months  were  not  passed  before  poor  Nancy  thought 
often  of  Mrs.  Westbrook's  words.  Robert  Nadell  certainly  did 
not  often  come  to  see  them.  True,  Betsy  was  at  Derby ;  George 
was  there,  and  there,  of  course,  Robert  would  go.  They  had 
nothing  to  amuse  him  at  their  poor  house — no  fields,  no  woods,  no 
shooting,  no  fishing,  no  George,  and  above  all,  no  Betsy — why 
should  he  come  then  so  much  ? 

But  unfortunately  George,  when  he  came  home,  began  also  to 
ask  the  same  questions.  '  Where  is  Robert  Nadell  nowadays  ?' 

These  questions  were  often  followed  by  a  strange  silence.  It 
was  true  that  Robert  still  did  come  to  Coldnor — still  did  go  to 
Derby,  and  on  such  occasions  was  kind  and  friendly.  But  some- 
how both  George  and  Nancy  found  that  there  was  not  the  same 
transparency  of  character.  He  did  not  speak  of  his  hopes  and 
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his  plans.  Betsy  made  no  such  inquiries  ;  and  her  sister  hoped 
that  she  had  therefore  no  fears.  But  the  strange  words  of  Mrs. 
Westbrook  still  troubled  her,  and  she  resolved  to  write  to  Betsy 
and  put  some  searching  questions.  She  did  so,  and  Betsy  wrote 
back  immediately  : 

'  Robert  was  not  cold,  not  changed  !  He  was  still  as  kind,  as 
true  as  ever ;  but  he  was  in  trouble.  His  father,  as  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  worldly  character,  now  opposed  the  match.  He  had 
been  very  severe  upon  Robert  regarding  it.  Robert  had  com- 
municated all  his  troubles  to  her,  and  she  had  offered  to  set  him 
at  liberty,  cost  what  it  would,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  dis- 
union between  father  and  son.  Besides,  she  was  proud;  she 
was  a  Flamstead,  and  if  she  were  not  to  have  a  penny,  would  not 
enter  a  family  that  thought  itself  disgraced  by  her.' 

This  letter  filled  Nancy  with  indescribable  trouble.  She  was 
hurt  that  Robert,  who  was  young  enough  to  wait,  ay,  even  for  ten 
years,  should  not  quietly  let  his  father's  opposition  blow  over, 
without  troubling  poor  Betsy  with  it,  while  she  was  away  from  her 
family.  She,  too,  was  proud,  and  said  indignantly  : 

'  What !  is  not  Betsy  Flamstead  good  enough  for  that  miserly 
curmudgeon  ?  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  but  I !  I  would  soon  let  the 
old  gentleman  see  that,  if  my  heart  would  break  for  it ;  I  would 
refuse  the  finest  lord  in  the  land,  if  he  would  not  prefer  me  to 
the  queen  herself!  But,  alas  for  poor  Betsy!  Oh!  shall  she  be 
miserable  ! — shall  she  be  despised  !  It  is  a  shame — I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  will  away  to  Betsy.  I  will  see  Robert,  and  talk  to  him 
—that  I  will.' 

Nancy  was,  in  fact,  soon  over  at  Derby ;  and  soon  sent  for 
Robert  from  his  father's  house.  She  was  naturally  indignant,  and 
full  of  trouble.  She  told  him  that  she  had  advised  her  sister  to 
give  him  up,  if  he  showed  the  least  coolness,  the  slightest  un- 
worthiness.  She  wept  impetuously,  and  then  declared  that  if  she 
could  believe  Robert  Nadell  anything  but  the  true  and  noble 
gentleman  he  had  ever  showed  himself,  that  was  the  last  word  she 
would  speak  to  him. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  scene  was,  that  Robert  Nadell 
protested  he  had  never  been  more  entirely  attached  to  Betsy 
Flamstead ;  never  had  been  more  proud  of  her  than  in  her  present 
situation  ;  never  for  a  moment  had  entertained  any  thought  but 
that  of  the  profoundest  pride  in  her,  and  affection  for  her.  Nancy 
shed  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  then  lighted  up  as  rapidly  into  radiant 
smiles,  and  Robert  departed,  leaving  behind  him  an  impression  of 
unbroken  truth. 
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But  let  us  take  a  peep  at  his  father,  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  the  army,  and  still  bore  the  name  of  Captain  Nadell.  He  was 
a  rosy-complexioned  and  good-natured  man,  according  to  common 
opinion.  A  very  fluent  man  in  company  :  a  man  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world.  So  long  as  the  Flamsteads  were  the  Flam- 
steads  of  Dainsby  Old  Hall,  he  never  asked  the  reason  of  his 
son's  going  there  so  much.  George  and  he  were  inseparable 
cronies;  and,  besides,  there  were  the  Miss  Flamsteads,  very  charm- 
ing girls — no  harm  could  happen  there.  When  Robert  returned 
from  Dainsby,  his  father  used  to  joke  him  pleasantly,  and  ask 
him  how  the  Miss  Flamsteads  were,  and  especially  Miss  Flam- 
stead,  but  that  was  all.  When  others  rallied  him  on  Robert  being 
so  much  at  Dainsby,  he  took  it  very  pleasantly. 

'  Young  people,'  he  said,  '  would  flock  together — it  was  very 
natural.' 

That  was  all  the  perspicacity  that  Captain  Nadell  gave  to  his 
wishes.  But  now,  since  the  fall  of  the  Flamsteads,  it  was  with  a 
different  greeting  that  Robert  was  received  from  his  visits  to 
them. 

'  Well,  Bob,  where  have  you  been  ? — not  to  the  Flamsteads 
again,  I  hope.  You  have  no  idea,  I  suppose,  of  marrying  into  a 
ruined  family.  Let  me  just  tell  you,  Bob,  it  is  easier  to  get  into 
a  trap  than  to  get  out  of  it.  But  if  you  get  into  a  marry- 
ing trap  with  a  needy  woman,  there  are  just  four  ways  of  getting 
out  of  it :  first,  by  undergoing  a  good  horse-whipping ;  secondly, 
by  having  a  bullet  put  through  your  head ;  thirdly,  by  paying  a 
good  sum  of  money ;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  by  marrying,  which, 
in  such  a  case,  is  by  far  the  worst  alternative.' 

To  this  exposition  of  parental  and  practical  wisdom,  Robert 
ventured  to  say  something  about  old  friends  ;  of  the  meanness  of 
deserting  such  in  trouble ;  of  the  great  expectations  of  the  Flam- 
steads  still.  To  which  his  father  only  replied,  with  a  knowing 
smile  :  '  That  a  green  goose  was  reckoned  a  very  good  sort  of 
thing,  but  that  such  a  green  goose  as  a  young  man  stuffed  with 
all  these  old-world  and  romantic  notions,  he  never  wished  to  see 
at  his  table.  To  be  plain,'  concluded  he,  '  do  just  as  you  please, 
Bob;  marry  a  mantua-maker  if  you  like,  but  don't  expect  that  one 
penny  of  my  money  will  be  bestowed  on  such  an  ass  !' 

Such  was  the  lecture  which  was  given  to  Robert  Nadell  on  that 
evening  after  his  affecting  interview  with  Nancy,  and  which  was, 
with  much  other  banter,  often  repeated  to  him.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  the  cunning  father  understood  military  tactics  well  enough, 
to  turn  many  another  battery  of  social  ridicule  upon  his  senti- 
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mental  son,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends.  He  sent  him  to  make 
a  tour  amongst  his  numerous  relations  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  earnestly  desired,  by  private  letters,  that  Robert 
should  be  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  assaults  from  the  ranks 
of  beauty,  wit,  wealth,  and  accomplishments. 

Robert  Nadell  was  like  a  thousand  others,  who  meaning  well, 
would  fall  if  they  were  tempted ;  who  would  go  right  and  act 
nobly,  if  they  were  always  surrounded  by  the  good  and  the  generous; 
but  who  are  too  weak  of  nature  or  of  purpose  to  resist  the  influence 
of  those  about  them.  Before  that  summer  was  over,  Betsy  Flam- 
stead,  in  reply  to  a  letter  to  Robert  Nadell,  complaining  of  not 
hearing  from  him,  received  a  reply,  dated  from  the  north  of 
England.  He  still  avowed  his  old  affection,  but  confessed  that 
such  was  the  opposition  of  his  father  and  friends,  that  he 
saw  nothing  but  ruin  for  them  both  in  such  a  union,  and  therefore, 
with  the  persuasion  that  he  should  never  be  happy  again,  he 
thought  it  better  that  they  should  for  ever  abandon  their  long- 
cherished  hopes. 

Poor  Betsy  made  no  reply.  She  was  sick  at  heart,  and  not  even 
her  sister  knew  the  anguish  she  endured.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
certain  intelligence  reached  the  Flamsteads  that  Robert  Nadell 
was  about  to  be  married  to  a  wealthy  heiress,  of  whose  beauty  fame 
spoke  in  eulogistic  terms. 

The  poor  girl  had  buried  in  her  aching  heart  the  dissolution 
of  her  engagement ;  and  now  the  news  of  NadelPs  perfidy  came 
to  her,  mingled  with  indignant  upbraidings  of  him,  from  her  own 
family,  and  especially  from  Nancy.  His  conduct  had  been  cruel 
beyond  words,  and  she  brooded  over  it  at  her  daily  work,  and  laboured 
on  with  a  feeling  that  could  not  endure.  In  a  few  weeks  Mrs. 
Westbrook  was  informed  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Fernhead,  that  some- 
thing was  sadly  amiss  with  Miss  Flamstead;  there  was  some  heavy 
trouble  on  her  mind,  and  she  really  was  not  fit  for  her  daily  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Westbrook  only  too  well  divined  the  cause.  She 
hastened  to  Derby,  and  was  shocked  to  see  the  change  in  poor 
Betsy.  She  took  her  home  with  her  immediately,  and  tried  to 
comfort  and  amuse  her,  but  Betsy  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  her 
own  home,  to  her  parents  and  sisters,  where  she  rapidly  faded  away 
under  the  most  fatal  species  of  consumption — that  of  the  heart. 
Poverty  and  daily  labour  she  had  borne  bravely  and  cheerfully ; 
but  to  feel  that  she  was  despised,  deserted,  for  her  poverty,  by  him 
on  whom  her  heart  rested  as  on  her  faith,  stung  her  to  the  quick 
— was  like  the  rude  hand  which  breaks  the  green  corn-stalks,  so 
that  nothing  can  ever  raise  them  again. 
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The  home  of  the  Flamsteads  was  now  truly  a  home  of  desola- 
tion. All  former  troubles  became  forgotten  in  this  cruel  sin  against 
one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  that  ever  appeared  on  the  earth. 

George  vowed  the  most  deadly  vengeance.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Nancy,  whose  quick  resentment  had  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
inflame  his,  now  terrified  at  the  effect  of  her  words,  implored  him 
not  to  do  anything  which  might  increase  the  affliction  of  the  family. 
It  was  in  vain  that  father,  mother,  and  even  Betsy,  to  whom 
suspicions  of  George's  intentions  had  made  their  way,  endea- 
voured to  lay  him  under  a  promise  not  to  meet  Robert  Nadell 
in  any  manner — it  was  well-known  that  he  wrote  to  him,  sought  to 
get  to  his  presence,  and  heaped  all  kinds  of  insults  on  him ;  to 
which  he  received  only  for  answer  that  Mr.  Robert  Nadell  would 
on  no  account  go  out  with  him.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
given  him  and  his  family  sufficient  cause  of  resentment ;  and  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  arrangement  that  might  endanger  his 
adding  the  most  fatal  increase  to  the  sorrow  he  had  already  oc- 
casioned them. 

These  circumstances  tended  to  aggravate  in  no  small  degree  the 
misery  of  the  Flamsteads.  From  day  to  day  Betsy  visibly  de- 
clined, and  the  fears  which  haunted  the  whole  house  of  some 
dreadful  affray  between  the  two  young  men,  hung  like  a  thunder- 
cloud over  the  devoted  family.  At  length,  in  the  last  stage  of 
failing  strength,  Betsy  seized  her  brother's  hand  as  he  sat  by  her 
bedside,  and  prayed  him,  as  he  valued  her  love,  and  would  wish 
to  cherish  her  memory  with  a  calm  conscience,  that  he  would 
promise,  for  her  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  religious  principles 
in  which  they  had  all  been  educated,  and  with  which  all  her  hope 
of  happiness  and  of  re-union  was  bound  up,  to  renounce  his  vows 
of  vengeance.  The  sister  who  had  been  his  companion  in  child- 
hood, who  had  grown  up  with  him  as  a  shape  of  joy  and  generous 
affection,  now  lay  before  him  pale  as  the  lily  of  spring,  angelic  as 
that  heaven  to  which  she  was  speedily  to  be  summoned ;  and  he, 
deeply  affected,  bent  over  her,  and  vowed  to  fulfil  her  desires, 
under  all  circumstances. 

That  very  evening,  as  George  strode  back  with  a  sad  heart 
towards  Derby,  he  found  himself  in  a  deep,  hollow  way  on  a 
solitary  moor,  face  to  face  with  Robert  Nadell.  The  two 
young  men  paused  and  looked  at  each  other.  There  was  a  deep 
silence — both  were  pale  as  death.  At  length  Robert  Nadell  said, 
'  I  am  unarmed — if  you  mean  to  fulfil  your  vows,  I  tell  you  once 
more  I  will  not  strike  you  !'  There  came  another  vow,  like  a 
lightning-flash,  across  the  mind  of  George  :  '  You  have  already 
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done  enough !'  he  said  in  a  deep  voice,  and  strode  on  his  way. 
But  these  two  young  men  were  doomed  to  meet  once  more,  and 
under  still  more  striking  circumstances. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the  bell  at  Dainsby  church  tolled 
for  the  passing  soul  of  a  maiden  of  twenty-two ;  they  were  the 
years  of  Betsy  Flamstead,  and  every  villager  said  at  once,  '  She  is 
gone  !'  They  were  right :  and  a  week  afterwards  the  bell  was 
tolling  again  to  call  her  to  her  grave,  to  take  her  place  beside  her 
ancestors. 

With  the  simplicity  of  the  place  the  funeral  train  went  over  hill 
and  dale,  pursuing  a  narrow  bridle-road  that  led  more  directly, 
and,  indeed,  with  less  observation,  to  her  native  village.  Far  as 
they  had  had  to  come,  her  coffin  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  three  sets  of  bearers  relieved  each  other.  They  went  on  to 
the  singing  of  a  psalm,  and  there  was  something  deeply  affecting 
as  over  the  brown  heath  and  along  the  woodside,  now  brilliant 
with  the  hues  of  autumn,  that  long  sable  train  was  seen  by  the 
solitary  farmer  in  his  fields,  moving  in  the  stillness  of  that  retired 
region,  and  the  mournful  cadence  of  the  psalm  fell  distantly  on 
his  ear. 

But  the  funeral  train  had  now  reached  a  long  narrow  wood  that 
filled  up  a  deep  valley  between  hilly  fields.  It  had  descended 
into  this  glen,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Egriff  Dingle,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  coffin  were  just  about  to  issue  forth  on  the  other 
side  into  the  open  fields,  when  a  horseman  came  at  a  rapid  trot 
round  a  bushy  knoll  and  halted  close  to  the  gate,  which  was  held 
open  by  a  tall  man  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  horseman. 
The  rider,  with  the  universal  feeling  of  reverence  on  such  occa- 
sions in  the  country,  instantly  took  off  his  hat,  and  sat  on  his  horse 
bareheaded.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  pall-bearers 
as  they  glanced  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was — Robert  Nadell. 

He  was  pale  as  death — there  was  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  even  horror  in  his  countenance  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  evident  that  this  was  no  premeditated  encounter 
— it  was  at  once  unexpected  by  him  and  astounding.  It 
seemed  as  if  horse  and  man  were  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  black 
procession  came  up  the  steep  ascent  out  of  the  glen,  every  figure 
stooping,  as  men  do  who  climb  a  steep  path,  and  everyone,  on 
reaching  the  gate,  looked  up  and  glared  with  surprise  on  the 
horseman. 

Who  shall  describe  the  effect  of  the  quick,  momentary  glance 
of  George  Flamstead,  of  the  woe-stricken  paleness  and  meek 
sorrow  of  the  father  ?  If  a  file  of  deadly  enemies,  each  armed 
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with  a  loaded  musket,  had  issued  from  the  glen  and  fixed  their 
eyes  on  Robert  Nadell,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  horror 
which  then  seized  him.  Years  of  conflicting  agonies  withered  him 
up,  as  the  glances  of  those  two  injured  beings  fell  upon  him.  He  felt 
that  scorn,  contempt,  and  hatred  were  but  a  faint  portion  of  the 
feelings  that  overwhelmed  him.  His  heart,  his  life,  his  conscience 
seemed  to  him  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  everyone  that  passed.  If 
the  earth  would  have  opened  its  mouth  and  swallowed  him  up  he 
would  have  blessed  it.  But  the  procession  went  on ;  the  psalm 
again  sounded  its  mournful  melody,  and  there  sat  the  tall  horse- 
man as  if  turned  to  stone. 

The  tall  man,  who  was  no  other  than  Michael  Shaw,  was  about 
to  close  the  gate  when  he  too  became  aware  of  the  horseman. 
He  gazed  at  the  figure  of  horror  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
solemnly,  '  Robert  Nadell,  come  on ;  the  way  is  open.  She  whom 
thou  hast  murdered  is  going  to  her  rest.  Come  on,  Robert 
Nadell ;  and,  dreadful  as  is  this  righteous  judgment,  believe  that 
God  wills  not  thy  utter  destruction.  His  Hand  has  led  thee  here 
at  this  moment,  for  I  feel  sure  that  thou  wouldst  of  thy  own  will 
have  been  far  enough  off  to-day  :  and  when  that  Hand  lies  heavy 
on  thee,  as  it  will  for  years,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  in 
the  field  and  in  the  city-street,  let  it  have  its  way  even  when  thou 
groanest  under  it,  for  it  surely  means  to  punish  only  to  save,  or  it 
would  have  left  thee  to  the  last  and  the  long  reckoning  !' 

With  a  sudden  glance  at  the  speaker,  as  of  a  madman's,  Robert 
Nadell  struck  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  steed,  the  animal, 
snorting,  dashed  down  the  glen,  and  Michael  Shaw,  pausing  a 
moment,  watched  him  gallop  onwards,  till  a  sudden  sweep  hid 
him  from  view. 


CHAPTER    XL 

MR.    FOX   AGAIN. 

IT  was  at  this  crisis  that  Mr.  Fox  arrived  at  Leniscar.  The 
winter  had  passed  over  since  the  events  which  we  last  related. 
The  Flamsteads  were  living  quietly  in  their  little  cottage,  bearing 
with  resignation  ail  the  trials  with  which  a  wise  Providence  had 
seen  meet  to  visit  them.  The  turf  had  grown  green  on  Betsy 
Flamstead's  grave,  and  the  violets,  which  loving  hands  had  planted 
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there,  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance;  and  the  yet  unsoiled 
garland  of  white  flowers,  as  was  the  village  custom,  swung  from 
the  chancel-roof  above  the  pew  of  the  Flamsteads,  commemorat- 
ing her  early  death. 

Gideon  Spine  was  still  established  at  Dainsby  Old  Hall,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  appearing  in  that  house  as  much  out  of  place 
as  the  owls  and  rats  that  had  got  in  since  it  was  deserted. 
Gideon  held  no  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
except  regularly  every  Monday  morning  to  call  at  the  cottages  for 
the  week's  rent.  He  seemed  to  grow  every  day  more  and  more 
surly  and  crabbed,  and  had  already  heaped  upon  himself  a  pretty 
good  share  of  the  people's  hatred,  about  which  he  concerned  him- 
self very  little.  In  the  meantime,  his  master,  Screw  Pepper, 
had  been  busy  with  the  estate,  but  had  brought  affairs  no  nearer 
a  termination  than  when  he  first  got  them  into  his  hands.  There 
had  been  no  less  than  five  years  expended  on  the  settlement  of 
the  bankrupt's  concerns  :  there  had  been  no  less  than  seven  sales 
advertised  of  the  property,  in  one  form  and  another,  all  of  which 
had  come  to  nothing.  In  one  case,  there  was  the  confident  pros- 
pect pleaded,  of  a  sale  by  private  contract,  and,  therefore,  the 
public  sale  was  postponed.  In  another  instance,  it  was  declared 
that  the  property  was  actually  disposed  of  by  private  contract ; 
yet  in  a  while  it  was  again  made  known  that  the  purchaser  had, 
after  signing  the  agreement,  run  off  from  his  bargain ;  there  had 
been  legal  process  resorted  to,  to  compel  the  completion  of  his 
purchase,  but  it  had  not  succeeded.  The  rest  of  the  sales  did 
not  obtain  a  bid  equal  to  the  valuation,  and  therefore  the  property 
had  been  bought  in  for  the  court  by  some  one  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  claims  of  the 
creditors  to  let  the  estate  go  on  those  terms. 

All  this  was  making  dreadful  havoc  with  the  property,  by  heap- 
ing a  monstrous  load  of  legal  charge  and  other  expenses  upon  it. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  seemed  to  flourish  wonder- 
fully. He  had  removed  into  a  larger  house,  drove  a  handsome 
carriage,  and  was  become  much  more  lofty  and  consequential  in 
his  bearing. 

It  seemed  to  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  him  that  Mr.  Flam- 
stead  had  obtained  the  humble  employment  that  he  had.  He 
determined  to  annoy  him  to  the  utmost,  and  for  this  purpose 
raised  the  question  of  the  Clockmaker's  wealth.  He  contended 
that,  as  the  Dainsby  estate  was  actually  unsalable,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Mr.  Flamstead  should  make  over  his  reversionary 
claim  on  his  uncle's  property,  and  in  this  demand  he  was  strongly 
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supported  by  the  assignees.  But  Mr.  Flamstead  as  steadily  re- 
fused. He  declared,  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  unsalable- 
ness  of  the  estate,  he  knew  very  well  that  it  was  worth  far  more 
than  their  demands  upon  it.  Then  there  were  the  minerals — he 
had  been  told  by  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  that  they  were  of  little  value — 
that  no  one  would  offer  more  than  the  merest  trifle  for  them ;  and 
that  while  it  was  impossible,  when  they  were  offered  with  the 
land,  to  obtain  a  bidding  equal  to  the  amount  for  the  whole,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  minerals  were  reserved  for  separate  sale, 
no  one  would  bid  at  all  for  the  land,  declaring,  very  naturally,  that 
its  value  would  be  in  great  measure  destroyed,  if  the  proprietors 
of  the  minerals  could  come  at  any  time  and  delve  and  turn  it  all 
up,  topsy-turvy. 

'  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  statement,'  said  Mr.  Flamstead,  '  I 
have  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Pepper  now  offers  the 
minerals  by  private  contract,  at  a  price  equal  to  that  of  the  estate 
itself;  in  fact,  at  such  an  extravagant  price  as  totally  to  prevent 
their  sale.'  He  ended  by  calling  upon  Mr.  Pepper  to  answer, 
before  the  assignees,  to  this  charge. 

On  this,  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  turned  livid,  and  then  broke  forth 
into  the  most  vehement  denials  of  the  truth  of  these  abominable 
attacks,  as  he  called  them,  on  his  character,  heaping  on  Mr.  Flam- 
stead  the  most  opprobrious  terms. 

The  assignees  were  compelled  to  interfere,  but  Mr.  Flamstead 
coolly  and  steadily  adhered  to  his  point,  and  offered  to  bring  for- 
ward respectable  evidence  of  what  he  asserted.  Adding,  moreover, 
that  as  it  regarded  the  property  of  the  Clockmaker,  that  even  were 
the  estate  deficient,  which  he  altogether  denied,  he  never  would 
consent  to  convey  away  that  which  was  not  his  own,  which  indeed 
might  still  be  the  property  of  a  living  man,  and  which  might  never 
become  his,  but  his  children's,  who  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
their  father's  management  of  his  estate,  nor  were  responsible  for 
his  deficiencies,  nor  called  upon  by  law  or  justice  to  make  good, 
out  of  funds  furnished  to  them  by  a  totally  different  person,  the 
waste  or  imprudence  of  their  parent.  It  was  quite  enough  that 
they  would  derive  nothing  from  that  parent 

This  spirited  conduct  of  Mr.  Flamstead,  and  the  true  character 
which  he  had  dared  to  give  of  the  proceedings  of  Screw  Pepper, 
only  increased  the  rancour  of  the  latter.  He  vowed  vengeance, 
not  alone  for  himself,  but  for  his  two  friends  Stocks  and  Snape,  who 
gloated  over  the  very  idea  of  it,  saying,  '  Ay,  that's  right !  trounce 
him  !  trounce  him  !  Bring  his  proud  stomach  down  !' 

The  first  steps  towards  Mr.  Pepper's  revenge  was  to  mutilate 
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the  estate,  in  order  that  it  should  never  revert  to  the  Flamsteads. 
He  stated  therefore  to  the  assignees  that  as  it  had  been  found 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  sell  it  as  a  whole,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
adopt  another  plan.  The  estate  must  be  divided  into  so  many 
lots,  each  of  which  would  be  sold  separately  as  circumstances 
might  dictate.  Thus  people  of  less  property  would  be  accommo- 
dated. The  house  had  better,  as  an  incumbrance  to  any  one  lot, 
be  at  once  sold  in  lots  for  building  materials,  and  so  pulled  down 
and  done  away  with. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  malicious  policy  that  it  had  been,  as 
already  stated,  found  by  Mr.  Fox  measured  out  into  sundry  lots  ; 
a  fact  which  had  filled  him  with  such  a  fit  of  indignation,  and  had 
sent  him  off  in  such  a  hurry  to  Derby.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  were  the  results  of  his  expedition  thither,  we  must 
say  a  few  words. 

From  the  first  of  Mr.  Fox's  coming  into  this  neighbourhood  he 
had  been  particularly  inquisitive  about  Mr.  Flamstead.  He  seemed 
to  cherish  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  the  times  that  he 
had  spent  at  Dainsby  with  his  friend  the  Clockmaker.  He  heard 
with  deep  sympathy  the  story  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  and 
they  were  often  a  subject  of  conversation  between  him,  Tom 
Fletcher,  and  Mick  Shay.  He  listened  with  evidently  strong  feel- 
ing to  the  relation  of  the  mournful  fate  of  Miss  Flamstead,  and 
made  Mick  Shay  point  out  to  him  one  Sunday  the  grave  of  this 
amiable  young  lady.  He  made  Mick  also  introduce  him  to  the 
Widow  Westbrook,  whom  he  warmly  commended  for  her  genuine 
friendship  to  the  unfortunate  family.  He  delighted  to  hear  Mrs. 
Westbrook  talk  of  the  Flamsteads,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  was  also 
surprised  to  find  how  much  he  really  knew  of  the  family  history. 
It  had  been,  he  said,  a  favourite  topic  of  the  Clockmaker's  in  their 
rambles  when  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  went  one  day  also  in 
Derby  to  see  George  Flamstead  at  the  agricultural  implement 
maker's,  and  perceived  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the  Clockmaker  in 
him,  when  the  latter  was  of  the  same  age.  He  applauded  George 
for  his  manly  resolve  to  maintain  himself  by  honest  labour.  It  was 
just  what  his  uncle  the  Clockmaker  did,  and  he  trusted  he  would 
find  it  as  fortunate  as  the  Clockmaker  had  done. 

'  But,'  said  George,  '  I  do  not  find  that  the  Clockmaker  was  so 
particularly  fortunate  ;  that  he  entered  into  an  honest  trade,  was 
sensible  and  manly,  but  to  leave  his  business  in  its  prosperity  and 
take  himself  off,  heaven  knows  where,  was  not  quite  so  great  an 
evidence  of  sense.' 

'  There  you  are  right,'  said  Mr.  Fox  ;  '  the  Clockmaker's  fate  is 
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a  mysterious  one  ;  we  will  trust  that  in  that  particular  yours  will  be 
different  I  like  your  observations,  young  man.  And  pray  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  when  you  enter  into  business  for  yourself?' 

George  raised  himself,  and  looking  at  the  stranger  with  a  pecu- 
liar expression,  said :  '  That's  a  very  plain  question  for  a  stranger  to 
ask ;  but  as  I  see  that  you  take  some  interest  in  our  family  I  will 
answer  it  as  frankly  as  it  is  put.  My  movements  must  be  regulated 
by  those  of  my  family  in  a  great  measure.  It  is  my  first  and 
bounden  duty  to  contribute  to  their  comfort.  They  have  much  at 
stake.  My  parents  have  many  children  whose  interests  and  hap- 
piness through  life  depend  upon  them,  and  they  have  subtle 
enemies,  who  are  on  the  watch  to  snatch  away  from  them  every 
means  of  future  support  both  for  them  and  their  children.  I  know 
not  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  defend  or  assist  them,  for  I  know  little 
of  the  law,  and  we  have  no  relatives  who  will  stand  by  us  in  the 
assertion  of  our  rights ;  but  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  called  upon  to  be  always  at  hand.' 

'  That  is  well  said,'  rejoined  Fox ;  '  but  were  you  not  held  by 
such  considerations  what  course  would  you  choose  for  yourself?' 

'  For  myself?'  said  George  ;  '  for  myself  there  is  but  one  choice 
— away  to  America.  Here,  to  succeed,  wants  money,  friends,  a 
peculiar  auspiciousness  of  fortune ;  but  there  !'  said  he,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  enthusiasm,  '  this  axe  would  be  enough  for  me.  I 
would  labour  till  I  had  some  hoard  of  dollars,  and  then  the  far 
west  should  open  to  me  a  field  of  action,  in  which  I  should  not 
fear  to  find  a  new  and  ample  estate.  What  cannot  youth,  enter- 
prise, study,  and  perseverance  accomplish  if  they  have  but  such  an 
ample  field  ?' 

'  There  spoke  the  Clockmaker  again,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  smiling. 
'  How  much  easier  it  is  to  see  other  people's  faults  than  our  own. 
It  was  but  just  now  that  you  blamed  the  Clockmaker  for  the  very 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  you  show  yourself  so  entirely  to  possess.' 

'  Yes,  but,'  said  George,  '  there  is  a  difference.  If  I  had  here  a 
business  like  the  Clockmaker's  I  should  certainly  stay  and  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  Clockmaker  abandoned  both  that  and  a  really 
independent  fortune.' 

'  True,  indeed,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  He  might  be  of  great 
service  were  he  here  now.  I  like  your  spirit,  young  man,  and 
there  may  come  a  day  when  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  you.' 

He  shook  George  cordially  by  the  hand,  bade  him  be  sure  to 
come  and  see  him  at  Leniscar,  and  went  away  leaving  George  full 
of  strange  speculations. 

'  This  man,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  is  a  very  sensible  person,     He 
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seems  to  like  our  family  ;  he  may  one  day,  he  says,  be  of  use,  and 
Mick  Shay  tells  me  he  is  rich.  Of  what  use  might  not  such  a  man 
be,  if  he  were  but  such  a  fine  fellow  as  one  reads  of  in  books  !' 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  only  visit  George,  but  his  father  also.  He  was 
sure  of  a  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Flamstead,  because  he  came 
to  talk  of  the  Clockmaker.  He  declared  that  he  remembered 
Henry  Flamstead  as  a  little  boy,  having  seen  him  once  at  his  uncle's, 
and  described  his  appearance  and  dress,  which  were  exactly  those 
preserved  in  a  miniature  taken  at  that  age.  Mr.  Flamstead  tried 
to  recall  some  remembrance  of  the  stranger,  and  had  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  he  had  seen  him  —  nay,  could  recall  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
but  yet  could  make  out  nothing  clearly.  They  talked  for  many 
hours  of  the  Clockmaker,  for  whom  Mr.  Flamstead  could  not  suf- 
ficiently express  his  affectionate  remembrance  ;  of  the  confidence 
he  entertained,  that,  were  he  here,  he  would,  by  the  energy  of  his 
character,  speedily  relieve  him  from  his  ruthless  enemies.  From 
this  they  went  into  the  affairs  of  the  estate  ;  and  the  old  gentleman, 
who  seemed  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  connected 
with  property,  displayed  much  interest  in  diving  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  question,  and  in  endeavouring  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
its  difficulties.  His  good  sense,  his  affability,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  foreign  lands,  but  above  all  his  praises  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  George,  made  Mr.  Fox  speedily  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  cottage. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  possessed  a  clear  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Flamstead's  circumstances,  and  pointed  out  to  him  where  he 
thought  matters  had  gone  wrong,  and  what  were  the  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  ever  recovering  his  property.  He  promised  to  give 
Mr.  Flamstead  any  advice  and  aid  that  he  could,  whenever  there 
appeared  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Mr.  Flamstead  was  no  little 
elated  by  the  acquaintance  of  this  able  and  experienced  man, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  saw  him  marching  slowly 
down  the  towing-path  of  the  canal,  with  his  curious  fox-stick  in 
his  hand.  He  was  quickly  seen  from  a  little  window  near  the 
fireplace,  by  which  the  approach  of  the  boats  was  watched,  and 
Nancy,  to  whom  he  showed  a  great  liking,  speedily  began  to 
set  out  the  tea-things,  and  send  off  one  of  the  children  for  some 
fresh  radishes  out  of  the  garden,  and  cresses  from  the  brook  that 
ran  at  its  bottom.  He  was  very  attentive  to  Mrs.  Flamstead,  whose 
health  was  now  much  better,  though  she  was  far  from  having 
regained  the  sunny  brightness  and  joyousness  of  her  former  life. 
Her  genuine  piety  induced  her  to  strive  for  contentment  and 
thankfulness.  But  the  experience  and  habits  of  her  whole  earlier 
life  led  her  at  the  same  time  deeply  to  regret  what  they  had  lost, 
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when  she  looked  round  and  saw  her  troop  of  blooming  children, 
and  asked  herself  how  they  were  to  be  educated — how  established 
in  life  ! — if  they  were  really  to  descend  from  the  station  which 
their  fathers  had  always  occupied,  to  battle  with  the  roughest  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  Then  there  was  her  excellent  husband,  patiently 
but  with  a  downcast  spirit  performing  his  humble  duties  for  his 
pittance,  while  the  daily  and  the  hourly  thought  of  his  bosom  was 
the  blight  of  all  his  hopes — the  ruin  of  his  paternal  estate.  There  was 
George,  so  good,  so  sensible,  so  dutiful  and  self-sacrificing,  who, 
instead  of  the  heir  of  Dainsby,  was  the  labouring  companion  of 
artisans  ;  and,  finally,  there  was  the  sorrowful  fate  of  Betsey — a 
wringing  memory  to  a  mother's  heart.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Mrs.  Flamstead  had  enough  to  bend  her  down  with  sighs  and 
tears. 

On  these  subjects  how  many  hours  did  she  converse  with  Mr, 
Fox  !  There  was  a  sincere  tone  of  sympathy  that  drew  her  to 
him.  He  listened,  and  without  denying  that  her  sorrows  had 
a  deep  and  bitter  root,  would  still  throw  in  a  consolatory  hope  that 
things  would  mend.  They  had  at  least  a  certain,  though  a  some- 
what distant,  prospect  of  wealth,  even  if  Dainsby  were  not  rescued 
from  its  devourers.  But  even  that  he  hoped.  He  was  indignant 
at  Screw  Pepper.  It  would,  he  said,  give  him  genuine  satisfaction 
to  see  that  fellow  well  exposed  and  punished.  Nay,  he  would 
willingly  give  a  few  hundreds  towards  that  object  himself;  for  of 
all  things  did  his  soul  loathe  an  undermining  upstart  of  a  petti- 
fogging lawyer  ! 

The  energy  with  which  Mr.  Fox  spoke  on  these  subjects,  never 
failed  to  kindle  their  sympathy  and  lighten  their  hearts.  At  such 
times  Nancy  would  draw  near  to  the  old  man  and  gaze  on  him 
with  an  admiration  that  she  could  not  suppress,  till,  sometimes  his 
eye  catching  the  delighted  expression  of  her  face,  he  would  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  say,  '  Why,  my  dear  girl,  your  face 
is  a  morning  sun  in  spring ;  it  seems  to  bring  back  all  one's  youth 
with  its  green  leaves  and  its  dew !' 

But  while  Mr.  Fox  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
Flamsteads,  and  more  and  more  a  favourite  with  them,  when 
talking  with  Tom  Fletcher  and  Michael  Shaw,  he  would  often  say, 
'  Mr.  Flamstead  is  an  excellent  man.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  man 
of  a  purer  and  simpler  mind.  He  is  a  real  gentleman  ;  but  some- 
how, I  must  confess  that  I  do  think  he  has  been  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  gentleman.  How  many  generations  had  his  ancestors 
kept  Dainsby  Old  Hall  and  its  lands  together  ?  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  one  of  that  old  race  of  hardy,  careful  men  would 
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have  allowed  a  Screw  Pepper,  or  any  of  his  tribe,  to  put  a  foot 
on  their  soil.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Henry  was  not  altogether  a 
man  of  business.' 

'No,  that's  just  what  I've  always  said,'  Tom  Fletcher  would 
remark ;  '  he's  a  good  gentleman  as  ever  was  born  ;  but  he's,  let 
me  tell  you,  too  fine  fingered,  too  delicate,  for  these  times.  It 
always  used  to  give  me  a  comical  feeling  when  I  seed  him  riding 
on  a  fine  horse,  with  clean  doeskin  gloves  on.' 

'  Hold  thy  tongue,  Tom  !'  Mick  would  break  in.  '  Dost  think 
it  was  th'  doeskin  gloves  and  the  fine  horse  that  lost  Dainsby  ? 
No — not  it !  It  was  change  of  the  times.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
and  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman ;  but  I  never  met  with 
a  man,  gentle  nor  simple,  that  knew  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  corn 
better  than  he  !  But  the  times  took  him  in,  and  many  another, 
as  clever  as  he ;  and  when  a  man's  down,  it's  down  with  him,  and 
every  fool  is  ready  to  set  a  foot  on  him.  If  Mr.  Flamstead  had 
not  had  a  conscience,  he  would  have  beaten  that  Screw  Pepper. 
But  that's  what  it  is,  th'  one's  a  gentleman  with  a  conscience,  th' 
other's  a  rogue  without  one.  Mr.  Flamstead  has  no  occasion  to 
hold  down  his  head  before  any  man  alive,  for  he  never  did  the 
thing  that  he  need  be  ashamed  of ;  and  if  right  things  prosper,  and 
there's  a  Providence  in  heaven,  he'll  raise  his  head  one  day  above 
all  his  enemies,  and  sit  again  in  Dainsby  Old  Hall.' 

Such  were  the  conversations  both  at  the  Flamsteads'  cottage 
and  at  Tom  Fletcher's,  that  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
journey  to  Derby. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   OLD    CLOCK   WOUND    UP   AGAIN. 

ON  their  arrival  in  Derby,  Mr.  Fox  ordered  Michael  Shaw  to  drive 
to  the  office  of  Harpur  and  Fife.  This  was  the  great  law  firm  of 
the  place.  There  was  none  of  the  small  smartness  of  Mr.  Screw 
Pepper's  offices  about  those  of  Harpur  and  Fife.  They  were,  on 
the  contrary,  spacious  and  substantial.  Mr.  Fox  dismissed  Michael 
to  the  inn,  bidding  him  be  ready  to  attend  to  any  message  he 
might  send  him,  and  then  entered  the  lobby  of  Harpur  and  Fife's 
offices.  Here  he  saw  on  various  doors  brass-plates  bearing  the 
inscriptions — '  Mr.  Harpur's  office,'  '  Mr.  Fife's  office,'  '  Clerks' 
office,'  '  Private  office,'  etc.,  etc.  On  another  brass-plate  in  the 
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wall  stood  conspicuously,  '  Porter's  bell,'  and  the  handle  of  the 
bell  hung  just  above  it.  Mr.  Fox  instantly  rang  it,  and  a  grave 
man  in  drab  livery  appearing,  he  inquired  whether  Mr.  Harpur  was 
in  ?  To  which  the  grave  man  as  gravely  replied,  that  he  would 
inquire.  On  this  he  stepped  into  Mr.  Harpur's  office,  and  came 
out  again,  begging  to  be  favoured  with  the  gentleman's  name.  It 
was  given.  Instantly  the  grave  man  returned  with  a  much  livelier 
air,  and  begged  Mr.  Fox  to  walk  in.  This  he  did  ;  but  instead  of 
Mr.  Harpur,  he  found  only  Mr.  Harpur's  clerk,  who  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Harpur  was  not  at  this  moment  within.  It  was,  in- 
deed, far  beyond  the  hours  at  which  either  of  the  principals 
attended  at  the  office  ;  but  that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  business  of  impor- 
tance, he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Fife  could  be  found  at  home, 
and  he  would  send  for  him.  Mr.  Fox  replied  that  his  business 
was  with  Mr.  Harpur,  and  that  he  must  see  him  at  once. 

The  clerk  gave  a  sort  of  wondering  stare ;  said  that  Mr.  Harpur 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  any  business  after  four  o'clock, 
and  that  now  it  would  be  just  after  his  dinner-hour,  when  they  had 
the  strictest  orders  not  to  send  to  him.  '  Give  me  his  address  at 
once,'  said  Mr.  Fox ;  '  or,  by-the-bye,  I  think  I  know  it ;  I  will  go 
to  him.'  '  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  clerk,  as  if  he  had  the  strongest 
certainty  that  the  gentleman  would  not  be  permitted  to  disturb 
Mr.  Harpur's  evening  repose. 

The  clerk,  who,  by  Mr.  Fox's  manner,  seemed  inspired  by  a 
certain  respect,  and  as  if  he  had  a  feeling  that  the  gentleman's  name 
stood  in  the  books  in  characters  of  importance,  offered  to  send  a 
guide  with  him  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  said  that  he  knew  the  address  pretty 
well  by  letter :  adding,  as  he  bustled  away:  '  I've  an  English  tongue 
in  my  head — I  shall  not  get  far  wrong.' 

Mr.  Fox  made  his  way  to  a  long  and  wide  street,  very  different 
to  any  other  street  in  the  town,  and  paused  before  a  pair  of  large 
gates,  where  the  house  seemed  to  stand  in  the  court,  within  a  lofty 
wall.  A  pull  at  the  bell,  and  he  was  admitted  by  the  lodge-keeper's 
wife,  who,  on  his  saying  that  he  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Harpur, 
unlike  the  clerk,  made  no  remark,  and  let  him  pass  on.  Mr.  Fox, 
by  the  well-lighted  lamp  which  hung  over  the  hall-door,  could  see 
that  the  house  and  premises  were  of  princely  size  and  character. 
On  one  side  of  the  court  opened  a  fine  garden  ;  on  the  other  were 
the  outbuildings.  There  was  a  colonnade  along  the  house-front, 
and  the  lamp-light  flung  down  into  it,  showed  lofty,  well-painted, 
and  well-kept  doors  and  windows. 

Mr.  Harpur  was  the  great  legal  man  of  the  county.  He  had 
been  nearly  half  a  century  in  practice.  He  was  the  steward  of 
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half-a-dozen  noblemen,  and  had  had  transactions  with  the  affairs 
of  many  others,  as  well  as  with  almost  every  landed  proprietor  of 
the  county.  He  was  the  clerk  of  the  county-court ;  treasurer  of 
a  variety  of  public  institutions,  and  the  great  pillar  on  which  the 
magistrates  depended  in  all  their  weightier  difficulties.  Quietness 
was  the  characteristic  that  belonged  to  him.  He  was  a  portly  man, 
whose  well-fed  countenance  had  the  rich,  but  not  rude,  tint  which 
evidenced  of  long  enjoyment  of  haunches  of  venison  and  good 
old  port.  He  could  be  solemn,  or  affable,  and  even  jocose  in  his 
manner.  To  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  and  such  people,  he  was  the 
former ;  and  this  man,  always  ready  enough  to  show  his  airs  to 
others,  behaved  with  the  profbundest  respect  to  Mr.  Harpur,  and, 
in  matters  of  business,  deferred  to  his  judgment  with  the  most 
ludicrous  servility. 

Mr.  Fox  was  speedily  admitted.  Mr.  Harpur  quickly  appeared, 
recognised  Mr.  Fox  as  an  old  acquaintance,  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  said  he  must  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Harpur,  who 
was  in  the  drawing-room  at  tea.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Harpur, 
and  should  indeed  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  that  he  must  beg 
Mr.  Harpur's  attention  for  a  few  minutes  in  privacy.  Mr.  Harpur 
called  for  lights,  and  led  the  way  to  his  library,  where  Mr.  Fox 
had  so  soon  explained  his  errand  that  both  gentlemen  were  quickly 
in  Mrs.  Harpur's  large  and  splendid  drawing-room,  where  we  will 
leave  them  to  spend  a  comfortable  evening  together,  without  further 
remark  than  that  Michael  Shaw  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Fox  to 
take  a  good  horse  at  daybreak,  and  to  convey  the  letter  which  was 
given  to  him  to  Mr.  Flamstead,  and  return,  if  possible,  with  an 
answer  by  ten  o'clock.  The  commission  was  duly  executed  by 
Michael,  and  at  ten  Mr.  Fox  took  his  way  again  to  the  private  office 
of  Mr.  Harpur,  and  where  that  gentleman  was  not  only  in  wait- 
ing, but  Mr.  Screw  Pepper  also  soon  made  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Harpur,  with  a  formal  politeness,  invited  Mr.  "Pepper  to  be 
seated,  observing  :  '  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Pepper,  is  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Flamstead's  of  Dainsby,  and  is  requested  by  him  to  inquire  into 
the  present  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  bankruptcy.' 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  cast  a  glance  at  Mr.  Fox,  made  a  grave  bow,  to 
which  he  received  one  very  much  its  counterpart  from  Mr.  Fox. 
It  was  evident  that  such  a  thing  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Flamstead's 
making  inquiry  into  these  affairs,  and  especially  so  substantial- 
looking  a  friend,  and  in  such  a  place  as  the  office  of  Mr.  Harpur, 
was  a  new  and  unexpected  thing  to  him.  '  He  would  be  very 
happy,'  he  observed,  'to  give  the  gentleman  any  information  in  his 
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power.     He  could  assure  him  that  it  had  been  a  very  troublesome 
business.' 

'  I  should  think  so,'  replied  Mr.  Fox, '  for  it  has,  by  all  accounts, 
been  five  years  in  hand,  and  is  now  in  a  very  awkward  condition,  if 
it  be  necessary  to  pull  down  the  Hall,  and  to  dispose  of  the  estate 
in  parcels.  You  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in 
your  efforts  to  sell,  if  that  be  necessary.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  '  if  I  were  to  give  you  a 
full  history  of  all  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  it 
would  be  a  long  history  indeed.  The  fact  is  as  you  see  it ;  we  are 
at  our  wits'  end,  and  shall  be  thankful  indeed  to  get  enough  to 
cover  all  expenses.' 

'  On  the  other  hand,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  my  friend  Flamstead 
makes  the  most  lamentable  complaints  of  ill-usage  :  that  such  is 
the  real  value  of  the  estate,  that  there  was  no  just  cause  to  take  it 
out  of  his  hands  ;  that  it  has  been  grossly  mismanaged  ;  that  he 
has  not  been  fairly  dealt  by,  or  the  estate  would  long  ago  have 
been  sold,  and  a  handsome  surplus  handed  over  to  him.' 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  reddened  at  this  statement ;  but  on  recollect- 
ing where  and  in  what  presence  he  was,  assumed  a  mild  and  in- 
jured air,  saying  :  '  This  does  not  at  all  surprise  me,  sir.  I  and 
the  assignees  have  had  much  to  bear  from  the  insinuations  of 
Mr.  Flamstead.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  man 
who  has  lost  so  handsome  a  property  by  his  own  imprudence,  and 
is  by  no  means,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  nice  calculator,  should 
feel  irritated  by  seeing  everything  in  the  world  gone  from  him. 
No  management  could  satisfy  such  a  man ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
for  myself  and  the  assignees,  that  happy  should  they  be  at  any 
time  to  receive  an  offer  which  would  cover  the  debts.' 

'And  what  may  the  amount  of  those  debts  be?'  inquired 
Mr.  Fox. 

'Thirty  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
estate  will  not  fetch  that  sum  ?' 

'  Yes,  that  sum  it  certainly  will  fetch  ;  but  then  there  are  the 
legal  charges  for  law  proceedings,  agency,  and  measures  necessary 
to  effect  a  sale,  which  is  altogether  a  large  sum.' 

'  And  what  sum  ?'  asked  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  hesitated — '  He  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  expose  the  affairs  of  the  bankruptcy,  at  least  without  knowing 
what  was  the  gentleman's  object  in  these  inquiries.  At  the  proper 
time  both  Mr.  Flamstead  and  all  others  whom  it  concerned  would 
have  a  proper  statement.' 
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(  But,  Mr.  Pepper,'  said  Mr.  Harpur,  '  it  seems  to  me  only  fair 
to  give  a  candid  statement  to  this  gentleman.  The  bankrupt  has 
certainly  in  such  an  estate  a  great  matter  of  interest  as  well  as  his 
creditors.  Now  I,  as  a  lawyer,  know  that  large  expenses  must  and 
will  have  accumulated,  and  I,  as  a  lawyer,  were  I  engaged  in  this 
business,  should  have  no  hesitation  to  state  them.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pounds  ?' 

'  They  are  more,  I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  but  with 
evident  reluctance. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  say  that  they  could  by  any  possibility  be 
twenty  thousand  pounds  —  that  would  make  but  fifty  thousand  — 
and  you  do  not  really  mean  to  say  that  the  estate  would  not  fetch 
in  the  market  that  sum,  without  the  necessity  of  pulling  it,  as  it 
were,  to  pieces  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  mean  to  say  that.  I  protest  to  you  that  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  such  an  offer.' 

'  And  you  would  be  glad  to  get  such  a  one  ?' 

'  Glad  !  yes,  indeed,  we  should,'  said  Mr.  Pepper,  resuming 
something  of  his  chuckling  and  self-complacent  manner;  'we 
should  jump  at  it.' 

'  You  would  ?  —  then  let  me  tell  you,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  that  I  am 
the  purchaser.' 

'  You  the  purchaser,  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  ?' 

'  I  !'  repeated  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  tone  as  the  astonished 
lawyer,  '  the  purchaser  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
will  purchase  the  estate  here  on  the  spot,  without  a  single  look  at 
it,  for  that  sum,  it  being  always  understood  that  nothing  but  fair 
and  just  debts  and  expenses  be  paid;  and  whatever  surplus 
shall  remain  of  that  sum,  be  paid  over  to  my  friend  Flam- 
stead.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Mr.  Harpur. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  but  with  a  strange  sort  of 
chop-fallen  melancholy;  adding,  however,  'but  let  us  see  —  the 
sale  is  advertised  to  come  off  in  a  few  days  —  had  not  the  gentle- 
man better  take  the  chance  of  the  biddings  ?  he  might  get  it  for 
something  less.' 

'Mr.  Screw  Pepper,'  said  Mr.  Harpur,  gravely,  'that  is  now 
quite  out  of  the  question.  My  friend  here  wishes  to  preserve  the 
house  and  estate  entire.  He  might  risk  a  part  of  this  at  a  public 
sale.  Besides,  you  have  advertised  the  house  in  lots  :  you  cannot 
have  the  sale  except  on  these  conditions.  That  would  not  suit 
my  client.  In  short,  the  thing  is  done  —  you  have  made  your  offer, 
and  it  has  been  accepted.' 
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'  Oh  yes,'  said  Mr.  Pepper,  flurriedly,  '  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
oh  yes  !  but  still,  you  see  the  assignees  may  not  be  satisfied  to 
forego  the  sale.  I  am  taken  somewhat  by  surprise.  I ' 

'  Mr.  Pepper,'  said  Mr.  Harpur,  still  more  gravely,  and  with  a 
certain  severe  sternness,  '  what  am  I  to  think  ?  You  declare 
positively  that  you  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  such  an  offer ; 
that,  in  your  phrase,  "you  should  jump  at  it."  Pray,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  As  a  professional  man,  I  hope  you  will  reflect  on  what 
you  are  doing.  I  am  evidence  that  the  estate  is  bought  and  sold.' 

Mr.  Pepper  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  he  was  pale  as  ashes, 
but  saw  what  was  inevitable,  and  added  in  a  low  tone,  '  Very  well ; 
there  is  one  thing,  however,  necessary,  and  that  is,  that  I  should 
understand  clearly  this  gentleman's  responsibility — of  course,  Mr. 
Harpur,  seeing  him  as  your  client,  I  do  not  doubt  this ;  but,  as 
the  sale  is  fixed,  it  could  not  be  put  off  without  the  utmost  certainty 
that  this  bargain  will  be  completed.' 

Mr.  Fox  nodded  to  Mr.  Harpur,  who  then  said,  '  You  will  have 
a  deposit  as  guarantee  against  all  such  chance.  Mr.  Pepper,  what 
do  you  require  for  that  purpose  ?' 

'Five  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Have  the  goodness  to  give  him  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand,' 
said  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Pepper  looked  astonished  at  the  stranger.  Mr.  Harpur  sat 
down,  drew  forth  a  cheque-book,  and  wrote  a  cheque  for  the 
specified  sum.  As  he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Pepper,  he  said,  'You 
will  see  now  that  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  the  agreement  on  the 
spot.'  He  rung  the  bell,  a  certain  clerk  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
for,  to  whom  Mr.  Harpur  dictated  the  terms  of  the  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  Dainsby  Old  Hall  and  estate.  Into  the  particulars  of 
this  we  need  not  enter.  It  was  agreed  that  the  draft  of  convey- 
ance should  be  ready  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  the  estate  should 
be  conveyed  free  of  all  mortgages,  debts,  or  incumbrances  what- 
ever, the  purchaser  guaranteeing  to  pay  the  purchase-money  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Harpur  and  Fife,  before  signing  the  title- 
deeds. 

Mr.  Screw  Pepper  then  took  his  leave,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
door  of  the  office  closed  upon  him,  than  Mr.  Harpur  turned  to 
Mr.  Fox,  and  laughing,  said,  '  A  fox  indeed  you  are,  my  friend. 
You  have  fairly  entrapped  this  wily  Screw  Pepper,  or  corkscrew, 
we  might  call  him.  He  will  hang  himself  for  vexation.  But  I 
have  not  done  with  him  yet.  I  promise  you  he  shall  have  a 
proper  sifting,  and  not  one  shilling  shall  he  get  of  his  bill,  which 
is  not  justly  his  due.' 

17—2 
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When  Mr.  Fox  appeared  at  the  inn  again,  he  was  in  the  highest 
spirits.  He  ordered  an  excellent  dinner,  and  some  fine  old  port, 
and  Michael  and  he  sat  down  and  enjoyed  themselves  famously.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  they  were  driving  homeward  that  Mr.  Fox 
said,  '  Well,  Michael,  I  think  we  have  put  a  scotch  into  this  Mr. 
Screw  Pepper's  wheel  at  last.  I've  stopped  the  sale.' 

*  Well  done  !'  said  Michael,  '  that  was  a  bit  of  work  worth  being 
in  a  hurry  for.  Let's  make  haste  and  carry  the  news.'  Michael 
with  this  gave  his  horse  the  whip,  and  away  they  went  at  full 
speed.  '  You've  really  stopped  the  sale  !' 

'  I've  done  more  than  that  —  I've  bought  the  estate  !' 

'  You've  bought  the  estate  !  —  for  Mr.  Flamstead,  I  reckon.' 

'  For  Mr.  Flamstead  ?  Oh,  Mick,  I  wish  I  could  ;  but  where 
was  he  to  get  the  money  ?  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  nothing  over 
when  all  is  paid.  No,  I've  done  the  best  thing  I  could.  I  bought 
the  Hall  and  the  estate,  to  prevent  them  being  pulled  to  pieces. 
Only  think  what  a  grief  it  would  be  to  the  family  to  have  the  old 
house  pulled  down  stick  and  stone.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Michael,  with  a  cold  sort  of  voice  ;  '  but 
someway  I  always  counted  on  the  old  place  coming  to  Mr.  Flam- 
stead  again  —  I  am  afraid  it  will  hurt  him  when  he  hears  of  it.' 

'  What  !'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  when  he  hears  that  I've  bought  it,  and 
that  he  can  come  there  as  often  as  he  likes  ?  Michael,  you  don't 
congratulate  me,  then  ?' 

'Why,  yes,  I  congratulate  you.'  And  Michael  fell  into  a  deep 
silence  again,  which  was  uninterrupted  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Fox  alighted  at  his  cottage,  saying  to  Michael,  '  I  am  in  your 
debt,  Michael  —  we  will  settle  when  I  see  you  next,'  and  Michael, 
with  a  strange  look,  drove  away. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Fox  met  Tom  Fletcher,  and  was  about  to 
put  out  his  hand,  but  Tom  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  gave  a 
sort  of  nod,  said  '  A  fine  day,  Mester,'  and  strode  on. 

'  That  fellow,  Mick,  is  affronted  that  I  have  bought  the  Flam- 
stead  estate  for  myself,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  and  has  communicated  his 
ill-humour  to  this  surly  old  carrier  !' 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  enter  Tom's  cottage  that  day,  but  steered  his 
way  to  the  Flamsteads'.  He  had,  in  the  letter  which  Mick  had 
fetched  from  Mr.  Flamstead,  received  his  full  permission  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  right  on  his  behalf,  and  '  could  I,'  said  he  to 
himself,  '  do  better  than  save  the  estate  from  utter  ruin  ?  They 
will  certainly  be  well  pleased  with  what  I  have  done.' 

It  was  a  fine  autumn  evening  as  he  drew  near  to  Mr.  Flam- 
stead's  cottage;  the  sun  shone  glowingly  on  his  garden.  The 
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goldfinch  hung  in  the  porch  over  the  door,  and  was  picking  his 
groundsel  seeds  from  between  the  wires  of  his  cage,  and  chirping 
melodiously  as  if  overflowing  with  happiness.  All  looked  full  of 
peaceful  domestic  joy.  Mr.  Fox  opened  the  door — the  family  sat 
together  at  tea. 

'  Just  in  time !'  said  Mr.  Fox,  who  went  up  and  shook  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Flamstead  by  the  hand  heartily,  gave  Nancy  a  pleasant  nod, 
bade  her  be  going  on  and  he  would  take  a  chair  for  himself. 
Nancy  handed  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  we've  caught  this  Mr.  Pepper  at  last,  I  think. 
Do  you  know,  I  have  bought  the  estate.' 

'I  hear  so,'  said  Mr.  Flamstead,  coolly;  Mrs.  Flamstead  sighed; 
and  there  was  a  strange  silence. 

'  What  the  dickens !'  thought  Mr.  Fox,  '  they're  discontented 
too !  Now  what  would  people  have  ?  Did  they  expect  that  I 
should  buy  the  property  and  make  them  a  present  of  it  ?  Zounds  ! 
I  must  see  if  I  can't  drive  a  little  sense  into  them  !' 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  in  what  condition  he  found  the  property, 
and  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  interview  with  Screw  Pepper, 
adding,  however,  that  he  hoped  out  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
a  handsome  surplus  would  remain  for  Mr.  Flamstead. 

'  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Fox,'  said  Mr.  Flamstead,  and  again 
there  was  silence. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  I  did  hope  that  I  should  have  pleased 
you.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  all  my  life  have  had  a  liking  for  this 
old  place,  and  should  be  proud  to  be  the  possessor  of  it ;  but  as 
you  do  not  seem  pleased,  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  can  find  a 
friend,  before  the  title-deeds  are  signed,  who  will  advance  you  the 
money,  I  will  give  up  the  bargain  to  you.' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  again  said  Mr.  Flamstead ;  '  I  have  no 
such  friend.  I  had  one — but  if  he  be  living  he  is  not  here ;  you 
may,  therefore,  safely  say  what  you  do — and  you  may  well  call  it  a 
bargain.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  !  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  bargain  !' 

'I  can  sincerely  enter  into  your  feelings,  Mr.  Flamstead,'  re- 
joined Mr.  Fox.  '  I  know  how  you  must  feel,  and  I  will  tell  you 
at  once,  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  bargain  at  your 
expense,  we  will  have,  if  you  please,  the  whole  estate  valued  by 
fair  and  honest  men,  and  I  will  pay  its  full  value.  You  shall  have 
that,  and  all  that  I  can  wring  out  of  this  miserable  lawyer.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  hard — nay,  I  must  confess  that  I  want  to  serve  you 
out  of  regard  for  you  and  your  family ;  and  I  have  pleased 
myself  with  the  idea,  that  George  might  come  and  manage  the 
property  for  me.' 
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These  statements  seemed  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  and 
to  soften  down  wonderfully  the  minds  of  the  family.  They  said  it 
was  really  kind,  really  very  generous,  there  was  an  increase  of  cor- 
diality. Nancy  put  away  the  cup  of  tea,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  was  cold,  and  poured  him  out  some  fresh,  holding 
out  to  him  the  plate  of  bread-and-butter,  and  pressing  him  to  make 
a  good  tea  after  his  walk.  But  somehow,  there  was  a  weight,  a 
sadness,  a  constraint,  still  in  the  house,  and  Mr.  Fox  took  an  early 
and  dissatisfied  leave. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week  the  old  gentleman  walked 
down  to  Dainsby.  He  strolled  past  the  Hall  gates,  contemplating, 
no  doubt,  the  time  when  he  should  be  in  possession  of  it,  and  then 
made  a  visit  to  the  Widow  Westbrook.  The  buxom  widow  was  in 
her  yard  feeding  a  brood  of  pheasants  that  had  been  reared  under 
a  hen,  the  old  bird  having  been  killed  by  a  labourer  accidentally, 
as  she  sat  on  her  nest.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  without  apprehensions 
that  the  coldness  which  had  so  manifested  itself  in  Michael,  Tom, 
and  the  Flamsteads,  would  also  meet  him  here.  But  to  his  agree- 
able surprise  Mrs.  Westbrook  was  as  smiling  and  as  cordial  as 
ever.  After  some  conversation  on  the  pheasants,  she  said  good- 
humouredly  :  '  Well,  Mr.  Fox,  I  hear  that  you  have  bought  the 
Dainsby  estate  !' — 'Yes,  I  have.' — '  Oh,  I  am  so  pleased,  you  don't 
know.  To  think  that  we  shall  have  that  dear,  good  family,  after 
all  they  have  suffered,  in  the  old  place  again.' — 'What ?'  said  Mr. 
Fox  ;  '  how  ?  I've  bought  it,  do  you  understand,  Mrs.  Westbrook, 
and  not  they.' — '  Yes,  I  understand — you've  bought  it,  but  for  them, 
of  course  !' — '  How  of  course,  Mrs.  Westbrook  ?  I  should  be  glad 
to  know.' — '  Why,  you  have  bought  it  for  them  and  not  for  yourself, 
Mr.  Fox,'  said  Mrs.  Westbrook,  gravely  and  with  evident  surprise. 
'  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  else.' — '  And  pray,  Mrs.  Westbrook, 
as  you  are  a  clever  woman  of  business,  can  you  tell  me  where  the 
Flamsteads  are  to  get  the  money  from  to  pay  for  it  ?' — '  The  money 
to  pay  for  it  ?  Why  from  you,  Mr.  Fox ;  what  else  ?  That's  what 
I  always  made  myself  sure  of  when  I  heard  you  had  bought  it. 
"  He  is  fond  of  the  family,"  I  said,  "  and  has  determined  to  buy  it 
for  them  to  get  them  out  of  that  wretch's  hands  ;  and  then  he  will 
let  his  money  lie  on  mortgage,  and  all  will  be  as  it  should  be. " ' 
'  As  it  should  be,  Mrs.  Westbrook  ?  If  I  am  to  credit  the  assignees 
there  will  be  little  or  no  surplus  when  the  debts  are  paid,  and  then 
what  is  there  to  pay  the  interest  of  so  large  a  sum  as  fifty  thousand 
pounds  ?' — '  Oh,  the  rental  will  pay  that,  sure  enough,  and  in  a  few 
years  all  that  money  of  the  Gockmaker's  will  drop  in  and  clear  off 
everything.' 
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Mr.  Fox  shook  his  head  '  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Westbrook,  that 
at  my  time  of  life  it  would  not  be  reckoned  a  very  sane  thing  to 
depend  on  the  money  of  the  Clockmaker.  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  " 
is  the  maxim,  you  know,  of  old.' 

'  I  see  how  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Westbrook,  casting  an  indignant  and 
contemptuous  glance  at  Mr.  Fox.  '  After  all,  you  are  no  better 
than  the  rest  You  go  about  pretending  such  a  friendship  for  the 
old  Clockmaker,  and  for  the  family,  and  it's  only  to  worm  yourself 
into  their  secret  affairs,  and  then  you  pop  in  and  buy  the 
place  for  yourself.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  just  what  I  think  of  you,  and 
that  is,  you  are  a  hypocritical,  sneaking,  designing  old  fellow  ! 
What  family  have  you,  pray,  that  you  should  need  such  a  house 
and  estate  for  as  this  ?  Surely  you  could,  at  least,  have  bought  the 
place  conditionally  for  the  Flamsteads,  and  let  them  have  it  when 
their  uncle's  money  does  come  in.' 

Mrs.  Westbrook  rose  in  her  indignation,  as  it  were,  six  inches 
higher  in  her  shoes.  She  was  as  warm  and  as  rosy  as  one  of  her 
own  peonies ;  and  poor  Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  shrink  up,  dwarfed  and 
confounded  before  her. 

She  flung  the  last  food  out  of  the  basin  to  the  pheasants,  and 
was  turning  disdainfully  away,  when  he  said :  '  You  are  very  hard 
upon  me,  Mrs.  WTestbrook  ;  very  hard.  You  do  not  consider  that 
I  have  nephews  and  nieces  of  my  own  that  look  to  me  for  provi- 
sion.'— 'Oh,  you  have  relations,  have  you?  I  see  how  it  is. 
There's  worse  than  no  chance  for  the  Flamsteads  at  all,  then. 
Oh,  you  cunning  old  Fox,  why  did  you  not  mention  these  relations 
before  ?  I've  done  with  you !  Get  out  of  my  yard — I've  done 
with  you  !' 

Mrs.  Westbrook  turned  into  her  house  like  a  storm-wind. 
Poor  Mr.  Fox  stood  a  moment  looking  after  her,  and  then  re- 
traced his  way  up  the  village,  apparently  in  no  very  agreeable 
frame  of  mind. 

But  rich  men  have  wonderful  powers  of  reconciliation.  It  was 
not  long  before  Tom  Fletcher  and  Michael  Shaw  were  quite  won 
over  by  Mr.  Fox.  They  took  up  his  cause  ;  they  were  as  friendly 
as  ever  with  him  •  nay,  they  argued  with  Mrs.  Westbrook  in  his 
favour. 

'  That  man  can  persuade  those  two  fools  to  anything,'  said  Mrs. 
Westbrook,  angrily.  '  They  shall  never  come  about  my  place  !' 
There  was  quite  a  feud.  The  Flamsteads  and  Mrs.  Westbrook 
held  more  warmly,  more  closely  than  ever  together — whilst  the 
zealous  widow  looked  as  coldly  on  Mr.  Fox,  Tom,  and  Michael,  ag 
the  cold  and  distant  Alps  on  the  far-off  plains  of  Italy, 
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Time  rolled  on,  and  at  length,  in  October,  Mr.  Fox  informed 
Tom  and  Michael  that  all  was  settled  ;  the  writings  were  signed, 
and  he  was  empowered  to  enter  at  once  on  possession.  Those 
two  worthies,  who  now  felt  all  the  zeal  of  partisans,  begged  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  going  to  turn  out  Gideon  Spine  and  his 
family ;  and  having  obtained  this  permission,  away  they  went  in 
Michael's  tax-cart.  But,  to  their  common  surprise,  on  arriving  at 
Dainsby  Old  Hall,  they  found  the  doors  open,  and  the  whole 
Spine  family  fled. 

There  was  now  a  speedy  influx  of  bricklayers  and  carpenters  into 
the  Hall.  Men  were  set  to  work  to  lop  away  wild  boughs  and 
break  up  and  re-gravel  walks,  and  women  to  weed  and  dig  away 
with  knives  the  grass  from  the  crevices  of  the  court-pavement.  All 
was  life  and  bustle  where  desolation  and  silence  had  reigned  so 
long.  It  was  amazing  what  a  change  a  few  weeks  effected.  But 
this  change,  this  bustle,  this  employment  of  so  many  people,  seemed 
to  cast  deeper  sadness  on  the  Flamsteads,  and  to  make  Mrs. 
Westbrook  only  the  more  disinclined  for  accommodation  with  Mr. 
Fox  or  Michael.  There  was  a  regular  schism.  True,  however,  in 
about  six  weeks  there  was  some  little  abatement  in  the  violence  of 
her  feelings,  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Flamstead  receiving  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fox,  stating  that  Mr.  Harpur  having  had  Mr.  Screw  Pepper's 
bill  taxed,  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  struck  off  at  once,  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  paid  into  Smith's  bank  for  Mr.  Flamstead.  Mr. 
Flamstead  was  much  affected  by  this  ;  he  called  on  Mr.  Fox,  and 
gave  him  his  warmest  thanks.  He  begged  that  he  would  overlook 
any  feeling  which  he  or  his  family  had  shown,  but  that  he  trusted 
Mr.  Fox  would  understand  the  excited  and  irritable  state  of  their 
minds.  The  old  gentleman  not  only  received  Mr.  Flamstead  very 
cordially,  but  pressed  him  to  come  often  to  visit  him. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  things 
rolled  on  with  it.  All  within  and  without  the  Hall  assumed  the  most 
prosperous  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Flamsteads  had  given  up 
the  post  on  the  canal,  and  had  taken  a  pretty  house  about  a  mile 
from  Dainsby.  In  Derby,  since  Mr.  Harpur  had  got  hold  of  the 
business,  such  discoveries  were  made  of  the  dishonest  transactions 
of  Mr.  Screw  Pepper,  that  not  only  had  the  said  amazing  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  been  struck  off  his  bill,  but  Mr.  Harpur  de- 
clared he  never  would  cease  till  he  was  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attorneys.  So  vigorously  did  he  prosecute  this  object  that  one  day 
it  was  rumoured  that  Mr.  Pepper  had  not  only  taken  himself  off  to 
America,  but  had  carried  off  with  him  the  money  of  Ned  Stocks 
and  Peter  Snape,  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands  for  him  to 
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invest  again  for  them.  This  was  news  that  seemed  to  rejoice 
everybody  that  heard  it,  for  those  greedy  and  remorseless  men 
were  the  original  cause  of  all  the  Flamsteads'  troubles.  At  the 
winding  up  of  the  accounts  of  the  Dainsby  estate  five  thousand 
pounds  more  out  of  the  fifty  thousand  paid  by  Mr.  Fox  were 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Flamstead. 

So  far  had  these  circumstances,  and  the  very  friendly  disposition 
of  Mr.  Fox  towards  the  Flamstead  family,  softened  every  painful 
feeling  occasioned  by  his  purchase  of  the  estate,  that  though  none 
of  them  had  ventured  near  the  Hall  since  he  had  removed  to  it, 
yet  as  Christmas  was  approaching,  Mr.  Fox  ventured  on  the  bold 
experiment  of  inviting  the  whole  family  to  come  and  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  with  him.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  struggle  for  them,  but  to  make  it  easier  he  would  invite  them 
alone,  and  he  hinted  that  when  the  ice  was  once  broken,  they 
would  not  find  it  again  difficult, 

It  was  a  hard  combat  between  sensibility  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
Fifteen  thousand  pounds  Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
to  them  ;  he  had  rid  them  and  the  country  of  their  worst  enemy ; 
he  had  rescued  the  estate  and  the  beloved  old  house  from  dis- 
memberment and  ruin  ;  and  who  could  tell  whether  or  not  one 
day,  when  the  Clockmaker's  fortune  fell  in,  they  might  not  have  a 
chance  of  purchasing  it  once  more.  Besides  this,  the  old  gentle- 
man still  declared  that  he  would  have  the  estate  valued,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  still  offered  George  a  hand- 
some income  to  live  with  him,  and  to  become  his  steward. 

These  considerations  were  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  put  a 
stern  restraint  on  their  feelings,  and  resolved,  cost  what  it  would, 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

The  day  came.  As  the  dinner  hour  approached,  the  Flam- 
steads  drove  up  the  village  to  the  Hall  gates.  The  villagers  gazed 
from  their  windows  as  they  went  in  that  direction ;  and  when  they 
actually  saw  them  take  the  turn  to  the  Hall,  they  were  lost  in 
astonishment.  '  Why  they  are  actually  going  to  the  Hall !  They 
are  actually  gone  there  !  How  can  they  bear  to  see  that  old  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger  ?' 

Yes,  we  may  repeat  the  question,  and  say,  How  could  they  ?  It 
was  a  severe  trial.  As  the  servants  in  rich  liveries  came  out  on 
the  steps  to  receive  them,  I  believe  that  there  was  not  one  of  the 
party  who  did  not  feel  it  keenly.  They  entered  the  well-known 
hall.  How  exactly  was  everything  as  it  had  been  !  but  how  bright 
and  beautiful !  There  was  the  curious  cuckoo-clock  which  had 
been  made  by  Nicholas  Flamstead,  but  without  his  name,  which 
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at  that  moment  struck  five,  with  the  same  soft  ringing  tones  of 
the  cuckoo  shouting  from  within. 

Mr.  Fox  came  from  the  library  to  meet  them.  He  welcomed  them 
most  heartily,  but  yet  with  a  respectful  tenderness  which  showed 
that  he  understood  their  feelings.  He  ushered  them  into  the  ample 
drawing-room  that  they  knew  so  well ;  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  were  silent  with  the  effect  of  memory,  and  the  sense  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Fox  conducted  Mrs.  Flamstead  to  the  sofa,  and  placed 
her  in  the  very  spot  she  used  so  commonly  to  occupy  ;  she  could 
no  longer  contain  herself,  and  her  tears,  in  spite  of  herself,  burst 
forth.  The  kind  host  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  but  bustled  about, 
and  made  everyone  be  seated,  and  then  began  talking  of  the 
villain  Pepper — a  subject  which  he  hoped  would  arouse  them  and 
divert  them  from  the  present  scene.  He  told  them  of  the  sharp 
pursuit  which  had  been  made  after  him,  and  the  narrow  escape  he 
had  had  of  being  taken  on  board  the  vessel  when  under  sail  from 
Liverpool.  He  then  entered  into  other  details  of  his  notorious 
exploits. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  he  led  in  Mrs.  Flamstead.  There 
was  an  awkwardness  here  that  even  Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  feel 
vividly.  At  the  head  of  that  table  had  Mrs.  Flamstead  so  many 
years  presided.  But  he  said,  '  Here,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flamstead, 
you  are  very  delicate,  you  must  take  your  seat  by  me.'  They  sat 
down  in  silence.  It  was  a  heavy  affair.  Old  feelings  and  memories 
came  crowding  upon  them  on  so  many  sides,  that  the  dinner 
seemed  rather  to  choke  than  do  them  any  good.  It  was  a 
thorough  martyrdom.  The  host  exerted  himself  wonderfully  to 
talk  and  to  infuse  liveliness  into  the  group,  but  it  did  not 
succeed. 

When  the  dessert  was  set  on  the  table,  and  the  servants  had 
withdrawn,  the  host  himself  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  He 
sent  round  the  decanters,  helped  to  fruit,  and  said : 

'  Pray  do  let  us  be  more  lively.  There  is  nothing  which  I  so 
much  wish  as  to  accustom  you  to  come  here  often,  and  to  come 
with  pleasure.  George,  my  good  fellow,  do  cut  some  of  those 
oranges  for  us.  Nancy,  my  dear,  distribute  some  of  those  almonds 
and  raisins  amongst  the  youngsters.  Bob  there  !  You  are  fond 
of  nuts,  I  know;  why  don't  you  crack  some?  and  give  Jane  some, 
who  sits  beside  you  as  meek  as  if  she  belonged  to  nobody.  Come, 
let's  be  merry.' 

There  were  some  melancholy  smiles,  and  a  vain  attempt  to 
comply,  but  it  was  a  vain  one.  How  could  they  be  merry  there  ? 

'  This  will  never  do  !'  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  striking  his 
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hand  upon  the  table.  '  We  must  try  another  song.  Listen,  my 
friends.  I  have  some  news  for  you.  The  Qockmaker — I  have 
heard  of  him  to-day — he  is  alive  !' 

It  was  as  if  he  had  given  an  electric  shock  to  the  whole  family 
— they  started  up  from  their  seats. 

'  Alive  !     You  have  heard  of  him  ?     Where  ?     How  ?' 

Mr.  Flamstead  looked  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost.  His  face  was  ashy 
pale;  his  eyes  seemed  starting  from  his  head  with  intense 
anxiety,  his  left  hand  was  thrust  into  his  hair,  while  his  right 
rested  on  the  table  to  support  him. 

'  Alive !  Is  my  uncle  then  in  England  ?  Thank  God,  that  I 
may  yet  see  him  again  in  life  !' 

'  Henry,'  said  the  host,  solemnly,  '  should  you  know  the  Clock- 
maker  if  you  saw  him?  May  not  upwards  of  forty  years  have 
altered  him  past  your  recognition?' 

'  No,  no  !  I  cannot  believe  it — I  see  him  clearly  as  on  the  last 
day  we  parted — my  uncle's  form  is  impressed  upon  my  memory 
by  so  much  kindness — I  should  know  him  the  moment  I  saw  him  !' 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  then  shaking  his  head,  said : 

'  Henry,  you  are  mistaken ;  you  see  him  as  he  was,  not  as  he  is. 
Time  is  a  cunning  disguiser.  You  have  seen  your  uncle,  and  did 
not  know  him.  He  has  been  with  you ;  has  talked  with  you  ;  but 
you  knew  him  not.  /  am  Nicholas  Flamstead,  the  Clockmaker  /' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  of  startled  astonishment,  and 
then  an  exclamation : 

'  You !  you  our  uncle !  You,  indeed,  our  beloved,  long-lost 
uncle !' 

'  I  see  it !'  then  cried  Mr.  Flamstead,  frantically  striking  his 
hand  on  his  forehead,  '  how  could  I  be  so  blind !  How  often 
have  I  felt  that  I  knew  that  voice — that  that  eye  had  a  familiar 
expression !' 

He  sprang  forward  :  there  was  a  scene  of  embracing  and  weep- 
ing, and  recognition,  that  made  the  servants  in  the  hall  wonder 
what  was  the  matter. 

When  the  confusion  and  the  excitement  had  somewhat  abated  : 

'  Yes,'  said  the  old  man,  radiant  with  smiles  and  emotion,  '  I  am 
the  Clockmaker — in  this  house  I  was  born,  and  lived  here  a  boy 
and  a  youth ;  from  this  house  I  went  forth  and  commenced  life 
for  myself;  a  mother's  blessed  memory  hallows  this  house  :  no 
wonder  that  it  is  dear  to  me.  You  are  the  only  relations  I  have 
in  this  world.  This  house  and  all  that  it  contains  are  yours !' 

His  voice  was  here  choked  with  emotion,  and  tears  and  sobs  of 
affectionate  gladness  were  heard  all  round  him. 
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'  What,'  said  he,  again  recovering  himself,  '  what  so  delightful 
could  I  picture  to  myself,  as  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  days 
amongst  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  ?  I  came  back 
with  a  trembling  heart.  The  circumstances  of  an  eventful  youth 
had  made  me  keep  aloof  so  long  from  my  native  land,  that  I 
hardly  knew  how  I  should  find  things  here.  News  that  came  to 
me  from  my  friend  Harpur,  hastened  my  steps.  I  was  but  just 
in  time  to  save  this  place,  and  to  punish  a  scoundrel  on  whose 
course  my  eye  had  long  been  fixed.  Thank  God  that  I  was  in 
time,  and  that  now  all  is  safe.  Here  is  your  home  ;  but  here  also 
is  mine.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  select  two  rooms  for  my 
own.  The  bedroom  I  used  to  occupy  when  a  boy,  and  the  little 
library  which  overlooks  my  favourite  view  of  the  village.  But 
that  reminds  me — we  must  send  the  news  to  Mrs.  Westbrook  ;  I 
am  not  quite  easy  till  she  and  I  are  friends ;  she  is  a  woman  in 
ten  thousand  ;  I  would  not  be  a  day  longer  out  of  her  favour  for 
the  worth  of  her  farm.' 

At  this  up  sprung  the  whole  troop  of  children,  all  eager  to 
run  off. 

'  Nay  !  nay  !  stop !  stop  !'  cried  the  Clockmaker.  '  George  and 
Nancy,  you  shall  stay  here.  What,  it  is  so  late,  is  it,  for  the 
children  ?  Well,  it  is  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  run  for  them ;  let  them  go — you  shall  meet  them  and  Mrs. 
Westbrook  at  the  gate,  for  I'll  lay  any  money  she  will  come  back 
with  them.' 

Away  went  the  young  ones,  and  such  of  the  villagers  as  were 
out  wondered  what  was  the  matter.  Presently  the  whole  troop 
burst  into  Mrs.  Westbrook's  house. 

'Our  uncle  the  Clockmaker  is  come!  our  uncle  the  Clockmaker 
is  come  !  It's  Mr.  Fox !  he's  at  the  Hall — we're  all  there,  and  it's 
to  be  our  home  again  !' 

They  seized  on  the  bewildered  widow,  and  began  dragging  her 
along  with  them,  never  noticing  Michael  Shaw,  who,  dressed  in 
his  very  best,  had  been  eating  a  little  supper  with  the  widow. 

'  You  must  come  !  come  instantly.  He  has  sent  for  you.  Papa 
and  mamma  want  you — they  all  want  you  !' 

'By  the  help  of  Michael  Shaw  the  Widow  Westbrook  soon 
understood  the  cause  of  all  this  jubilation,  and  presently  the  out- 
of-door  villagers  saw  her  very  hastily  moving  along,  surrounded  by 
the  Flamstead  children,  some  of  whom  were  skipping  before  her, 
some  holding  by  her  cloak. 

The  handsome  widow  seemed  to  be  laughing  and  crying  at  the 
same  time.  At  length  some  villager  said  to  her  : 
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'  What's  amiss,  Mrs.  Westbrook  ?    Pray  what's  all  this  about  ?' 

'  Good  news !'  cried  the  widow,  pointing  to  the  Hall,  and 
hastening  on :  she  could  say  no  more,  but  the  children  cried, 
'  Oh  yes  !  good  news — our  uncle  the  Clockmaker  is  come  !' 

The  news  flew  from  house  to  house ;  and,  late  though  it  was,  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  bell-ringers.  At  once  they  ran  off  to  the 
steeple  :  and  before  Mrs.  Westbrook  had  reached  the  Hall,  the 
bells  were  ringing  away  merrily  for  the  return  of  the  Clockmaker. 

We  need  not  say  how  George  and  Nancy  Flamstead  met  the 
widow  at  the  gate,  nor  how  triumphantly  they  led  her  in,  nor  how 
she  was  received  by  the  Clockmaker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flam- 
stead. 

A  glorious  evening  was  that  at  the  Hall ;  and  before  it  was 
over,  Michael  Shaw  and  Tom  Fletcher  walked  in.  The  rogues  ! 
they  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  secret.  The  pretended  John 
Fox  was  obliged  to  let  them  into  it.  Oh,  how  Widow  Westbrook 
scolded  them  for  shabby  fellows  for  not  letting  her  into  it ! 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  say,  that  in  her  joy  she  must 
soon  have  forgiven  Michael,  for  in  the  very  next  March  their 
banns  were  published  in  Dainsby  church,  and  there  was  a  merry 
wedding  in  April,  and  as  merry  a  piece  of  work  in  transport- 
ing the  windmill,  and  erecting  it  on  the  hill  above  the  widow's 
house,  on  a  piece  of  land  given  to  him  by  Nicholas  Flamstead 
as  a  keepsake.  George  was  seen  on  this  occasion  with  his  axe 
and  his  hammer,  and  never  was  a  merrier  evening  spent  than 

that  at  the  house  of  Widow  Westb no,  we  are  wrong — at  that 

of  Michael  and  Phoebe  Shaw,  where  the  Flamsteads,  the  Har- 
purs,  and  honest  Tom  Fletcher  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
raising  of  the  mill ;  and  when  the  final  toast  given  by  Henry 
Flamstead  was — '  The  hnfpy  return  of  my  Uncle  the  Clockmaker  /' 

W.  H. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
NEIGHBOURS'  GOSSIP. 

HAT  poor  man  over  the  way  is  dead  at  last,'  said  the 
younger  of  the  two  Miss  Poindens,  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast,  in  their  snug  little  house  at  Camden 
Town. 

'  How  do  you  know  it  ?'  returned  the  elder. 

1  They  did  not  take  the  roll  this  morning,'  answered  Miss  Bar- 
bara ;  '  I  saw  the  baker  put  it  back  into  his  basket ;  and  that  tall, 
thin  girl  has  not  dusted  the  window-frames ;  nor  has  that  pale-faced 
boy  fetched  the  spring-water,  as  usual ;  nor  have  the  blinds  been 
drawn  up ;  and  the  sash  of  the  sick-chamber  has  been  raised  a 
matter  of  three  inches.  I  am  sure  he  is  dead.  It  would  but  be 
neighbourly  to  send  over  and  inquire  if  we  could  be  of  any  service.' 

'  Barbara !'  exclaimed  Miss  Poinden,  as  if  quite  shocked  and 
astonished  ;  '  and  what  concern  is  it  of  ours  if  the  man  be  dead  or 
alive  ?' 

'  Sister,'  replied  the  more  benevolent  Barbara,  '  they  are  poor. 
I  have  studied  the  ways  of  those  people  as  if  they  were  my  own 
kindred ;  I  know  they  are  poor ;  relations  or  friends  they  have 
none,  for  there  never  was  going  or  coming  to  that  house ;  yet  how 
respectable  they  all  look ;  those  children — and  there  are  five  of 
them — always  so  neat ;  the  boys  with  their  clean  white  collars — 
but  they  always  take  them  off  as  soon  as  they  get  within  doors — 
I've  seen  it  scores  of  times  !  Bless  me  !  I've  sat  and  fretted  my- 
self if  rain  came  on  while  they  were  out,  as  if  they  had  been  my 
own  children,  and  I  had  to  pay  for  their  washing,'  continued 
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Miss  Barbara,  talking  on  in  a  weak,  pattering  voice,  that  might 
have  reminded  an  unaccustomed  listener  of  quiet  rain.  '  Now,  I 
maintain  it,  that  although  these  people  are  poor  —  which  is  a  com- 
mon lot  enough  —  yet  that  they  are  not  common  people.  The  house 
itself  is  a  miracle  to  me  —  always  so  clean  and  neat  ;  yet  there  is  no 
servant,  not  even  a  girl,  nor  a  charwoman  on  a  Saturday.  Look 
only  at  their  street-door  —  there  is  not  a  door  like  it  :  paint  clean, 
knocker  bright,  steps  as  white  as  a  lily  ;  yet,  never  did  I  see  a  hand 
upon  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  this  is  done  when  everybody 
else  is  in  bed  :  and  they  would  not  have  that  sensibility  if  they 
were  your  common  people.  They  take  in  needle-work,  poor  things, 
and  that's  money  hardly  earned.  I've  seen  the  draper's  porter 
bring  Irish  linen  there  —  I  am  sure  it  was  Irish  ;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  work  for  warehouses  ;  and  the  boy  takes  home 
the  work  in  a  carpet-bag  every  Saturday  morning.  I  think  I  shall 
just  send  Martha  over  with  my  or  our  compliments,  and  ask  if  we 
could  be  of  any  service  —  it  would  but  be  neighbourly,  you  know.' 

'  Nonsense  !'  returned  Miss  Poinden  ;  '  I  beg  you  will  do  no 
such  thing.  Half  a  dozen  people  may  be  dead  in  the  street  beside 
this  man,  yet  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.' 

Poor  Miss  Barbara  always  yielded  to  her  sister,  therefore  she  did 
not  urge  the  point,  although  she  thought  that  it  was  very  hard 
never  to  have  her  own  way. 

'  He  must  have  been  ill  many  years,'  she  resumed,  after  a  silence 
of  five  minutes,  during  which  time  the  circumstances  of  the  oppo- 
site neighbours  had  passed  in  busy  review  before  her. 

'  The  man  over  the  way  ?'  inquired  Miss  Poinden,  who  had 
thought  in  the  meantime  on  twenty  different  subjects,  and  yet  who, 
accustomed  to  her  sister's  unwearying  perseverance  in  one  train  of 
thought,  naturally  reverted  to  the  last  topic  of  discourse  —  '  perhaps 
he  may.' 

'  He  has]  persisted  Miss  Barbara  ;  '  why,  it  is  three  years  last 
July  since  he  came.  They  brought  him  in  a  sedan-chair,  and  he 
then  was  too  ill  to  walk.  Three  years  it  is  since  they  came  ;  those 
dressy  Martins  —  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  three  daughters  —  lived  there 
before  them.  You  had  your  lavender  silk  the  very  May  before 
they  left,  and  no  sooner  had  you  been  seen  in  it,  than  Mrs.  Martin 
got  one  like  it.' 

'  Going  on  for  four  years  since  I  bought  my  lavender  silk  !  It 
is  impossible  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Poinden. 

'  It  will  be  four  years  next  May,'  returned  Barbara,  quietly,  '  since 
you  bought  that  dress.' 

'  If  you  can  make  that  out,  the  dress  shall  be  yours,'  said  the 
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elder  sister  ;  and  Barbara,  who,  unfortunately  for  the  indulgence  of 
her  benevolent  impulses,  was  dependent  upon  her  senior,  and  who 
was  the  grateful  receiver  of  her  more  costly  cast-off  habiliments,  set 
about  proving  that  the  poor  opposite  neighbour  had  been  ill  in 
that  house  upwards  of  three  years,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the 
succeeding  tenant  to  the  dressy  Martins,  in  whose  time  the  lavender 
silk  was  unquestionably  bought 

'  Now  I  can  prove  it  to  you  past  a  doubt,'  said  Miss  Barbara, 
settling  herself  into  a  talking  position  in  her  chair  :  '  they  came 
here  on  the  first  of  July  —  that  was  your  birthday,  you  know.  I 
was  standing  at  that  window,  dusting  the  old  china  on  the  stand  ; 
for,  as  it  was  your  birthday,  we  were  going  to  have  company.  I 
was  dusting  the  china  ;  I  had  my  Jemmy  Jessamy  in  my  hand 
when  the  sedan-chair  came  up,  and  I  was  naturally  curious  to  know 
whom  it  held,  for  the  goods  had  come  the  day  before  —  no  great 
quantity  of  them  either  —  and  that  pale-faced  boy  walked  beside  it  ; 
he  was  a  very  little  fellow  then  ;  and  Mrs.  Walsingham,  though  at 
that  time  I  didn't  know  her  name,  came  out  to  the  door  to  receive 
them.  The  porters  carried  out  the  sick  man,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  presently  I  saw  him  brought  into  the  chamber  where  he  now 
lies  dead.  It  was  some  incurable  malady  —  some  slow  consump- 
tion —  that  has  been  the  death  of  him  ;  for,  though  a  doctor  came 
now  and  then,  just  at  regular  times,  I  never  could  see  that  any 
physic  was  brought  to  the  house.  I  was  telling  you  about  their 
first  coming.  I  was  very  busy  looking  at  them,  and  put  my  hand 
back  to  set  the  Jemmy  Jessamy  on  the  stand,  that  I  might  go 
nearer  to  the  window,  for  I  didn't  care  to  be  seen  dusting  it  as  I 
stood  there  ;  but  unfortunately  I  forgot  that  I  had  moved  the 
stand,  so  instead  of  setting  it  down  as  I  expected,  I  dropped  it  on 
the  floor.' 

'  Just  like  you,'  chimed  in  Miss  Poinden,  in  rather  a  bitter  tone. 

'  Well,  well,  sister,'  continued  Miss  Barbara,  with  a  deprecating 
voice,  '  my  accidents  mostly  fall  on  my  own  head,  as  in  this  case, 
for  it  was  my  own  piece  :  and,  seeing  I  have  no  great  possessions, 
I  had  most  cause  to  grieve.  And  didn't  you  wear  your  lavender 
silk  that  night  ;  and  old  Mr.  Wilson  dropped  his  muffin,  with  the 
buttered  side  downward,  on  the  side-breadth  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  told 
you  that  magnesia  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  take  out 
grease  ?  Oh,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  only  to-night  !  and  that 
was  the  day  the  people  over  the  way  first  came  ;  and  I  declare  I 
never  saw  any  one  of  them  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  without 
feeling  as  if  I  had  just  broken  something.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  the  elder  lady,  '  I  did  wear  that  dress  on  that 
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particular  night ;  and  it  was  new  :  but  that  cannot  be  three  years 
ago.' 

'  Well,'  returned  Miss  Barbara,  '  you'll  see.  Your  next  birthday 
you  spent  at  Margate ;  the  next  you  had  that  fit  of  lumbago,  when 
Mr.  Baillie  sent  in  that  large  bill :  bless  me,  what  money  those 
doctors  must  get !  Last  first  of  July,  don't  you  remember  sitting 
in  the  morning  for  your  picture,  and  our  drinking  tea  with  the 
Phillipses  in  the  evening  ?  Now  there  are  three  birthdays  for  you ; 
and  that  makes  three  years,  to  my  knowledge,  that  that  poor  man 
has  kept  his  sick-bed ;  and  next  May  your  lavender  silk  will  be 
four  years  old.' 

4  Bless  me,'  said  Miss  Poinden,  '  how  time  goes  on  !  That  gown 
looks  well  for  its  age ;  it  was  a  good  silk  to  begin  with — seven-and- 
sixpence  a  yard ;  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  rather  tired  of  it.  It  will 
make  you  an  excellent  church-going  dress  when  you've  turned  it.' 

Poor  Miss  Barbara,  though  she  was  two-and-fifty  years  old,  was 
so  pleased  and  so  occupied  with  the  business  of  re-modelling  the 
lavender  silk  dress,  that  she  said  no  more  about  sending  Martha 
with  her  compliments  over  the  way,  or  with  her  offers  of  service  ; 
but  yet,  in  the  midst  of  her  sewing  and  shaping,  she  could  not 
help  wondering  how  poor  Mrs.  Walsingham  would  contrive  to  put 
herself,  and  all  those  five  children,  into  decent  mourning. 

Miss  Barbara  Poinden  was  quite  right  in  most  if  not  all  her 
surmises.  She  was  right  in  believing  that  Walsingham  was  dead 
— that  he  had  died  that  night,  after  a  long  confinement  to  a  sick- 
chamber.  She  was  right  in  saying  that  they  were  poor ;  that 
there  was  no  coming  nor  going  of  relations  or  friends  to  their 
door ;  yet  that  they  were  respectable  with  something  about  them 
unlike  common  people.  She  was  right  as  to  the  needlework  and 
the  street-door ;  and,  as  neither  servant  nor  charwoman  could  be 
afforded  in  that  house,  had  Miss  Barbara  been  an  early  riser,  she 
might  have  seen  the  thin,  pale-faced  boy,  who  had  so  often  excited 
her  compassion,  cleaning  the  steps  and  the  knocker. 

But  as  Miss  Barbara's  observations  were  only  the  result  of  an 
idle  though  kind-hearted  curiosity,  we,  who  know  all  the  detail  of 
the  family  history,  will  enlighten  our  readers  thereon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
NEIGHBOURS'  GOSSIP  ILLUSTRATED. 

UPWARDS  of  twenty  years  earlier  Edward  Walsingham  was  a 
fashionable  young  man.  He  had  received  a  classical  education  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  possessing  fine 
taste.  He  was  well  versed  in  modern  literature  ;  he  sketched  ex- 
cellently ;  played  on  the  flute  and  violin ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
his  friends  was  an  elegant  scholar.  He  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  v  the  funds,  and  was  the  presumptive  heir  of  his  uncle  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  wealthy  soap-boiler ;  the  world  in  consequence  gave 
him  its  golden  opinions. 

An  orphan,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  nearest  relative, 
Mr.  Thompson,  from  his  earliest  childhood.  The  good  old  man 
had  been  to  him  '  father  and  mother  both,'  and  had  spared  no 
expense  to  give  him  every  advantage  of  education. 

Too  much  money,  however,  had  been  spent,  and  too  much  in- 
dulgence allowed,  if  Mr.  Thompson  expected  that  at  one-and- 
twenty  his  nephew  '  would  buckle-to,'  as  he  expressed  it,  and  take 
the  place  of  head  clerk  in  the  soap-boiling  establishment,  even 
with  the  whole  concern  in  reversion.  Matters  fell  out  as  might 
have  been  foreseen  :  the  young  man  thought  trade  vulgar,  and  his 
uncle  unreasonable,  if  not  tyrannical,  for  expecting  him  to  sit 
down  to  ledgers  and  invoices  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  daily.  He 
declared  decidedly  that  he  should  not  do  it ;  and  that,  if  the 
prosperity  of  the  soap-boiling  concern  depended  upon  him,  it 
might  go  to  ruin.  The  old  man  thought  his  nephew  an  idle, 
ungrateful,  good-for-nothing-fellow,  whose  mind  was  given  up  to 
operas  and  plays,  to  picture-painting  and  fiddling,  to  idle  books, 
that  were  only  written  to  turn  weak  heads.  He  was  cruelly 
deceived ;  such  ingratitude,  he  declared,  would  never  bring  a 
blessing. 

The  younger  kinsman,  however,  conceded  so  far  as  to  make  an 
attempt  at  book-keeping,  but  six  months  more  than  sufficed  to 
satisfy  both  parties  :  while  he  posted  the  ledger,  he  smoked  cigars, 
which  were  the  old  man's  abomination  ;  he  made  crooked  e's 
instead  of  good  old-fashioned,  round-backed  ones ;  and  although 
his  handwriting  was  naturally  a  good,  clear,  tradesman's  hand,  he 
wrote  a  hurried,  unintelligible  scrawl,  which  would  have  disgraced 
a  nobleman.  The  two,  therefore,  parted,  and  with  less  regret  on 
the  senior's  part  than  if  this  trial  had  not  been  attempted. 

Walsingham  was  his  own  master.      He   made   tours   on  the 
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Continent;  he  joined  grouse-shooting  parties  in  Scotland;  and  in 
the  fifth  summer  after  leaving  his  uncle  set  out  on  a  pedestrian 
fishing  ramble  through  England.  In  the  pleasant  little  village  of 
Ashford-in-the- Water,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  had  located  himself 
for  trout-fishing,  in  the  delicious  river  Wye,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  gentlewoman  and  her  daughter  of  the  name  of  Hammond. 
Walsingham  had  never  been  much  captivated  by  fashionable 
beauties,  for  they  were  too  much  of  his  own  stamp  to  interest 
him.  Sweet  Margaret  Hammond  had  a  charm  beyond  that  of 
the  most  admired  belle  of  a  London  season.  Whilst  she  possessed 
considerable  personal  beauty  she  had  a  piquancy  and  indescrib- 
able grace  of  manner  that  won  all  hearts ;  she  was  also  accom- 
plished, but  her  accomplishments  were  the  last  thing  thought  of. 
She  was  not  rich ;  in  the  world's  estimation  she  was  poor.  She 
had  eight  hundred  pounds  to  her  portion,  and  her  mother,  who 
was  a  widow,  was  dependent  on  a  small  annuity.  Nevertheless, 
they  knew  no  wants  :  their  desires  were  bounded  by  their  means, 
and  those  means,  managed  with  admirable  economy,  seemed  to 
extend  as  by  a  miracle. 

Walsingham  went  no  farther  that  summer  than  Ashford-in-the- 
Water,  and  the  next  spring  he  returned.  The  young  people 
became  extremely  attached  to  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Hammond 
placed  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  marriage.  He  was 
candid  in  all  that  concerned  himself ;  he  told  of  his  uncle's  early 
kindness  and  devotion  to  him,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  that  he 
should  enter  into  trade  :  he  even  related  how  the  good  old  man, 
who  had  a  horror  of  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  had  admitted 
them  into  his  den  for  the  sake  of  his  comfort,  and  had  even  pulled 
down,  builded  up,  and  offended  his  own  love  of  ancient  dinginess 
to  make  the  counting-house  more  attractive  to  him,  '  like  a  trap,' 
as  he  said,  'to  catch  the  bird  which  would  not  be  caught.' 

Margaret  did  not  laugh,  as  he  intended  she  should,  but  asked 
why  he  had  thus  acted  ?  for,  to  her  mind,  his  conduct  was  selfish 
and  ungrateful.  Perhaps  he  was  startled  by  her  plain-speaking ; 
perhaps  he  was  conscious  that  there  was  truth  in  it.  However 
that  might  be,  as  he  now  seriously  intended  to  marry,  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  up  matters  with  his  uncle.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age ;  and,  considering  that  he  was 
his  nearest  kinsman,  it  was  worth  while  to  conciliate  him,  even  at 
the  expense  of  sitting  down  punctually  to  day-books  and  ledger. 

Margaret  could  not  analyse  all  her  lover's  private  reasoning, 
but,  giving  him  credit  for  every  pure  and  noble  motive,  her  own 
good  heart  sincerely  blessed  him. 

1 8— 2 
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Some  weeks  later,  Mr.  Thompson,  habited  as  usual,  in  his 
brown  coat,  buff  waistcoat,  kerseymere  small-clothes,  neatly 
blacked  and  buckled  shoes,  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  within  the 
large  glass  cage,  when  his  nephew  presented  himself  before  him. 
The  old  gentleman  raised  his  head  from  the  large  ledger  over  which 
he  was  poring,  and  adjusting  his  spectacles  to  the  proper  angle  for 
transacting  business  by  word  of  mouth,  uttered  the  monosyllable 
'So!' 

The  next  instant  he  involuntarily  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
grasped  that  of  his  nephew  with  the  most  cordial  welcome. 

Walsingham's  heart  was  really  touched  by  this  undoubted  proof 
of  kindness,  at  the  same  moment  he  was  shocked  to  see  the 
pallid,  thin  countenance  of  his  uncle  :  the  old  man  had  evidently 
been  ill. 

Mr.  Thompson  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  he  had  in  again 
meeting  his  nephew.  He  felt  something  like  the  father  of  the 
Prodigal  in  the  Gospel.  As  it  was  one  o'clock,  he  joyfully  took 
his  nephew  with  him  to  his  eating-house,  and  when  dinner  was 
over  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  table,  and  to  find  his  after- 
dinner  port  unusually  excellent. 

Walsingham,  under  the  influence  of  this  unexpected  goodwill, 
professed  more  than  he  intended  by  assuring  his  uncle  that  he  was 
now  wearied  of  gentlemanly  indolence  and  was  ready  to  devote 
himself  to  business  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 

This  assurance  gave  Mr.  Thompson  great  pleasure ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  his  satisfaction,  he  said  that  the  back  bedroom  should 
be  newly  papered,  and  that  there  should  be  new  moreen  hangings 
to  the  bed ;  would  he  like  dark-blue  or  perhaps  crimson  ?  Un- 
fortunately this  was  not  what  Walsingham  intended.  But,  know- 
ing that  his  uncle  was  opposed  to  matrimony,  he  said  nothing  of 
his  intentions  of  marriage ;  merely  that  he  should  prefer  choosing 
his  own  lodgings,  and  would  not  trouble  his  uncle  to  make  any 
alterations  on  his  account.  Mr.  Thompson  regarded  it  as  an 
offensive  repulse;  he  treated  him  with  diminished  cordiality. 
There  were  many  stipulations  now  to  be  made  before  he  would 
agree  to  receive  him  into  the  counting-house.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  be  punctual ;  '  to  the  minute,  sir,'  said  the  senior,  with 
emphasis  :  Walsingham  promised.  He  must  never  smoke  a  cigar 
in  the  counting-house ;  he  must  write  a  good,  round,  legible  trades- 
man's hand ;  he  promised,  without  hesitation.  Further,  Mr. 
Thompson  approved  neither  of  play-books,  play-houses,  operas,  nor 
fiddling ;  and  if  his  nephew  expected  important  advantages  from 
him,  he  too  expected  a  few  concessions.  Walsingham  thought  his 
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uncle  vulgar  and  unreasonable,  but  he  was  in  no  humour  to  stand 
upon  trifles  ;  and  therefore  he  again  promised.  No  indulgence,  he 
said,  of  his  own  pleasures  or  private  tastes  should  interfere  with 
his  duty  to  his  uncle. 

Mr.  Thompson  gave  his  hand,  said  it  should  be  a  bargain,  and 
that  in  one  month  from  that  day  he  would  expect  him  to  be  at  his 
post. 

Walsingham  indulged  himself  in  a  fortnight's  liberty  in  London, 
and  then  went  down  to  Ashford,  intending  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  time  with  Margaret.  He  had  left  all  bright  and  hopeful ; 
on  his  return  he  found  that  a  fearful  change  had  occurred  :  Mrs. 
Hammond  had  been  visited  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  Margaret 
was  overwhelmed  by  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

Walsingham,  on  his  part,  had  nothing  but  good  to  communicate. 
Hs  was,  he  believed,  secure  of  his  uncle's  affections ;  he  had  a 
prospect  of  wealth  before  him,  and,  with  him,  for  Margaret  also. 

Mrs.  Hammond's  faculties  were  somewhat  impaired  by  her  severe 
visitation ;  and  the  physician  was  apprehensive  of  another  attack, 
which  he  feared  might  be  fatal.  With  some  consciousness  of  her 
condition,  Mrs.  Hammond  became  impatient  for  her  daughter's 
marriage.  Walsingham  seconded  her  wishes  with  an  urgency  that 
would  take  no  denial.  Margaret  alone  hesitated ;  but  her  hesita- 
tion was  overruled,  and  her  marriage  took  place  but  a  few  days 
before  her  mother's  death. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MARRIED    LIFE. 

THE  third  day  after  Mrs.  Hammond's  funeral  was  that  on  which 
Walsingham  was  bound  to  return  to  his  uncle.  Margaret  insisted 
on  his  punctually  keeping  his  appointment ;  but  this  she  could 
only  persuade  him  to  by  accompanying  him  to  town.  Wal- 
singham, however,  did  not  keep  his  appointment ;  he  was  one  day 
and  four  hours  after  his  time — a  serious  delinquency  in  the  eyes  of 
his  kinsman.  A  very  different  countenance  to  that  of  their  late 
interview  now  met  him  ;  and  Walsingham  ventured  not  to  make 
the  excuses  of  either  of  the  men  in  the  Gospel,  that  he  had  to  bury 
the  dead,  or  that  he  had  married  a  wife,  and  could  not  come.  He 
took  the  unoccupied  seat  by  his  uncle,  whose  only  salutation  to 
him  was,  that  there  would  be  double  duty  for  him  to-day,  seeing 
he  had  neglected  that  of  the  day  before. 
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The  hours  seemed  interminable  to  Walsingham  :  he  .grew  out 
of  humour,  bit  his  pen,  and  thought,  that  of  all  drudgery  under  the 
sun,  that  of  clerkship  in  a  soap-boiler's  office  was  the  most  irksome. 
Margaret's  first  day  in  London,  passed  in  a  small  room  at  the  Bull- 
and-Mouth,  Aldersgate  Street — was  melancholy  enough.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  before  her  husband  returned.  He  then  proposed  their 
spending  the  evening  at  the  opera  :  but  she  was  in  no  spirits  for  the 
opera  ;  and,  late  as  it  was  for  such  a  quest,  she  entreated  him  to 
let  them  seek  for  quiet  lodgings,  that,  at  least  in  his  absence,  she 
might  have  some  feeling  of  home-comfort.  Their  search  was  un- 
successful ;  and,  as  Walsingham  did  not  rise  early  enough  to  go 
out  before  he  went  to  the  counting-house,  after  four  joyless  days 
spent  at  an  hotel,  she  determined  to  return  to  Ashford,  wind  up  all 
their  little  affairs  there,  and  leave  her  husband  in  the  meantime  to 
provide  a  house  for  them. 

We  need  not  go  through  the  sad  details  of  the  busy  three  weeks 
which  Margaret  spent  at  her  former,  now  desolate,  home.  After 
packing  up  the  good  store  of  old-fashioned,  respectable  plate, 
linen,  and  china,  and  selecting  from  the  well-kept  furniture  what 
she  thought  would  be  most  useful  to  her  husband  and  herself  in 
their  new  housekeeping,  the  rest  was  sold,  a  farewell  was  taken  of 
her  friends,  and  she  returned  to  London.  To  her  surprise  she 
was  introduced  by  her  husband  into  a  small  but  elegant  villa,  in 
the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  Highgate,  as  her  future  home.  It 
seemed  like  magic :  the  rooms  so  light  and  cheerful,  the  views  so 
delicious ;  the  neat  gay  garden,  with  its  trim  lawn  and  abundant 
evergreens,  looking  so  verdant  and  refreshing ;  all  her  wants  and 
wishes  studied,  and  even  her  domestic  comforts  cared  for.  It  was 
better  than  any  magic— it  was  the  forethought  of  an  affectionate 
heart 

'  Oh,  Edward,  how  kind,  how  considerate  !'  exclaimed  she, 
glancing  round,  with  an  emotion  that  filled  her  eyes  with  tears ; 
'  this  is  indeed  like  coming  into  Paradise  !' 

He  was  not  less  pleased  than  his  wife ;  he  had  intended  to  give 
her  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  such  it  proved. 

Walsingham  had  aesthetic  tastes.  He  purchased  pictures  and 
expensive  casts ;  life  lost  half  its  charm  to  his  mind,  without  the 
enjoyment  of  these  things.  Poor  Mrs.  Walsingham  had  a  practical 
lesson,  only  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Highgate,  how  inferior 
her  husband  considered  her  tastes  to  his  own. 

'  What  is  this  old  lumber  brought  here  for  ?'  exclaimed  he,  as  he 
saw  the  furniture  which  Margaret  had  left  to  come  by  the  waggon, 
and  which  had  now  arrived,  brought  into  his  hall.  '  Where  does 
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this  brokers'  rubbish  come  from  ?'  again  asked  he,  as  his  wife  ap- 
proached, eager  to  commence  the  unpacking. 

'  It  is  some  of  mother's  furniture,  which  I  thought  might  be 
useful  to  us.' 

'  To  us !'  repeated  he,  disdainfully ;  '  I  would  not  give  such 
lumber  house-room  !  Such  furniture  is  inadmissible  in  a  modern 
dwelling.' 

'  I  did  not  think  our  house  would  have  been  so  elegant  Be- 
sides, dear  Edward,  I  thought  of  saving  expense.' 

'  The  deuce  you  did  !'  was  his  quick  reply  :  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  impatiently  to  her.  '  You  ought  to  consult  me,  for  you  are 
not  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  taste.  These  things  are  not  even 
antique !' 

An  additional  cause  of  displeasure  was  discovered  in  a  chest  of 
books — the  small  library  of  Margaret's  mother — the  old  binding 
and  dingy  gilding  of  which  made  it  unsightly  to  his  eyes. 

'  It  is  really  too  bad,  Margaret,'  said  he,  '  to  fill  the  house  with 
these  books ;  had  you  put  them  in  the  sale,  they  might  have  brought 
their  value ;  as  it  is,  they  are  of  no  use.' 

'To  me  they  are,'  returned  his  wife.  'Have  you  forgotten, 
Edward,  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  some  of  these  very  books  ?' 

'  One  might  read  them  at  Ashford,'  said  he,  '  where  all  things 
corresponded,  but  here  certainly  not' 

In  the  evening,  when  her  husband  returned  from  the  counting- 
house,  the  offensive  old  furniture  was  removed  from  sight ;  not  a 
straw  nor  a  piece  of  matting  remained  ;  nor  even  a  china  jar,  nor 
an  antiquated  piece  of  plate,  was  visible  to  recall  the  annoyance 
of  the  morning.  All  had  been  carefully  put  away,  and  the  old 
furniture  stowed  into  an  unfurnished  chamber — yet  not  without 
an  involuntary  and  depressing  thought  of  incompatibility  between 
her  husband  and  herself. 

Time  went  on — four  children  were  born  to  them — and,  to  all 
appearance,  this  little  villa  at  Highgate  was  a  happy  home  :  it  was 
so  to  Mrs.  Walsingham,  with  one  or  two  drawbacks.  Her  husband's 
lavish  expenditure,  his  unabated  dislike  to  the  details  of  trade, 
and  the  coldness  and  disunion  which  had  again  grown  up  between 
himself  and  his  uncle. 

Mr.  Thompson  found  his  nephew  a  very  indifferent  clerk ;  his 
want  of  punctuality  and  business-like  precision  reduced  the  old 
man's  patience  to  the  strength  of  a  burnt  thread.  Frequent  dis- 
sensions occurred  between  them;  still  the  one  forbore  and  forgave, 
the  other  promised  amendment,  and  even  attempted  it ;  but  no 
sympathy  nor  confidence  existed  between  them. 
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All  this  time  Mrs.  Walsingham  was  unknown  to  her  husband's 
uncle.  Mr.  Thompson  soon  learned  that  his  nephew  had  taken 
to  himself  a  wife  ;  but  after  his  first  ebullition  of  anger,  the  subject 
was  never  started  by  either,  although  now  and  then,  when  some 
gleam  of  better  intelligence  passed  over  them,  Walsingham  might 
quietly  hint  that  a  visit  from  his  uncle  would  give  his  wife  pleasure. 
It  was  indeed  the  truth,  for  Mrs.  Walsingham  had  early  flattered 
herself  that  she  might  be  the  bond  of  union  between  these  two 
incongruous  elements. 

'  Only  bring  us  acquainted,'  she  often  said  to  her  husband, 
'  and  all  will  be  well.  I  understand  the  old  gentleman's  character 
perhaps  better  than  you  do,  and  I  respect  many  of  has  prejudices.' 

Walsingham  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

'  This,  at  least,  I  understand,'  she  continued  ;  '  he  behaved  as 
the  most  affectionate  of  fathers  in  your  younger  days  ;  some 
obedience  and  gratitude,  therefore,  you  owe  him.  It  would  be  a 
small  thing  to  try  to  please  him  —  for  the  sake  of  your  children, 
dearest  Edward,  attempt  it  !' 

Walsingham  was  moved,  and  promised  that  he  would  try.  - 

'  And  though,'  continued  his  wife,  '  he  may  have  refused  your 
former  invitations,  still  invite  him  again;  not  with  that  cold, 
measured  tone  of  yours,  but  with  a  cordial  voice,  as  if  your  heart 
went  with  your  invitation  ;  and  I  think  he  would  come.  I  think 
he  would  like  me,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  like  him.' 

Walsingham  put,  as  he  thought,  his  heart  into  his  words,  and 
invited  his  uncle,  but  he  again  refused.  He  thought,  however,  of 
the  invitation  later  ;  and  after  it  had  revolved  in  his  mind  for 
about  six  months,  determined  that  he  would  go  —  that  he  would 
drop  in  quite  unexpectedly,  for  that  was  the  true  way  of  seeing 
people  as  they  were. 

A  few  more  pages,  however,  we  must  be  allowed,  before  we 
relate  Mr.  Thompson's  very  momentous  visit. 

'  I'll  have  that  old  silver  tea-service  of  your  mother's  exchanged 
for  a  modern  one,'  said  Walsingham,  after  a  little  evening  party  ; 
'  it  is  neither  modern  nor  antique,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  style  of 
it  —  I  must  have  it  exchanged.' 

'  By  no  means,'  said  his  wife,  '  for  I  have  a  strong  attachment 
to  it  ;  I  remember  it  from  the  time  when  I  was  a  child  —  before 
my  father  died  —  when  we  had  that  faithful  old  servant  that  I  have 
told  you  of. 

'  But,'  said  her  husband,  '  you  cannot  tell  everybody  of  your 
early  attachments  ;  you  are  quite  childish,  Margaret,  about  these 
things.' 
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'  Perhaps  I  am,'  said  she ;  '  but  I  must  confess  that  I  love  to 
think  of  those  times  when  mother  had  her  tea-parties  at  six  o'clock 
— they  kept,  then,  such  early  hours  in  the  country ;  and  I  wore 
a  white  frock  and  red  shoes.  That  old  tea-service  was  always  con- 
sidered very  good — and,  after  father's  death,  we  only  used  it  now  and 
then,  on  great  occasions.  I  remember  we  brought  it  out  the  first 
time  you  took  tea  with  us*  I  remember  it  well — perhaps  you 
don't.' 

Walsingham  kissed  his  wife's  cheek,  and  called  her  a  little  fool ; 
adding,  that  in  spite  of  her  tender  associations,  the  old  tea-service 
must  be  exchanged,  and  that  he  would  call  at  the  silversmith's 
before  long,  and  see  about  it. 

'  Wait,  at  least,'  said  Mrs.  Walsingham,  '  till  we  are  assured  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  goodwill ;  above  all,  let  us  be  prudent' 

Those  were  unfortunate  words  for  her  to  have  spoken;  her 
husband's  temper  became  ruffled.  He  held  an  opinion,  which 
many  men  hold — that  women  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
husband's  incomes,  further  than  managing  the  housekeeping, 
and  purchasing  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Mrs. 
Walsingham  had  always  received  from  her  husband  what  her  good 
management  and  prudence  made  sufficient  for  this  expenditure, 
but  the  real  extent  of  his  resources,  or  the  state  of  his  circum- 
stances, she  never  was  permitted  to  know.  She  saw  no  visible 
want  of  money  ;  she  knew  that  her  husband  was  lavish  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  tastes,  and  even  in  his  personal  expenses ;  but  as 
he  repelled  interference  from  her,  she  remained  in  passive  ignorance. 
Poor  Walsingham !  this  was  his  most  fatal  error,  and  the  source  of 
all  his  after  sorrows.  The  truth  was,  that  his  yearly  expenditure 
exceeded  his  income — his  funded  property  had  been  sold,  and 
much  of  it  squandered  in  the  ornamental  furniture  of  his  house, 
his  pictures,  and  various  articles  of  virtu,  which  he  was  constantly 
exchanging.  Of  all  this  his  wife  knew  nothing;  and  he,  with 
his  unbusiness-like  habits,  detested  the  very  thought  of  looking 
into  his  affairs.  These  few  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  chapter  which  is  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MR.  THOMPSON'S  VISIT. 

IT  was  a  fine  evening,  late  in  May,  when  Mr.  Thompson  went  to 
Highgate.     He  had  dined  at  one,  and  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
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comfortable  '  dish  of  tea '  with  his  kinsfolk.  It  was  altogether  a 
most  unlucky  time.  Walsingham  was  going  that  evening  with  a 
friend  to  the  opera,  with  whom  he  was  also  to  dine.  He  had  re- 
turned from  the  counting-house  to  dress  ;  and,  as  the  evening  was 
deliciously  fine,  Mrs.  Walsingham,  who  that  day  dined  early  with 
her  children,  had  taken  them  out  for  a  walk. 

Walsingham,  when  he  went  to  dress,  left  a  quantity  of  loose 
papers,  with  his  new  primrose-coloured  gloves,  his  ticket,  and 
opera-glass,  upon  the  table  of  his  smoking-room. 

While  dressing,  he  was  informed  that  an  old  gentleman  wished 
to  see  him. 

'  I  am  engaged ;  I  cannot  see  anyone,'  was  his  reply ;  '  but 
stop — what  name  ?' 

'  He  gave  no  name,  sir,'  replied  the  servant. 

'  What  is  he  like  ?'  asked  Walsingham. 

'  Rather  like  a  tradesman,  sir,' 

His  uncle  was  the  last  person  in  his  mind ;  and  the  word  trades- 
man suggested  some  unpleasant  images,  in  the  form  of  sundry 
duns  for  unpaid  bills. 

'  I  cannot  see  anyone,'  said  Walsingham,  impatiently. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  been  asked  to  sit  down  in  the  smoking- 
room.  This  circumstance  amazed  him  ;  he  took  an  attentive 
survey  of  everything,  and  saw  much  which,  in  the  fit  of  ill-humour 
that  was  rapidly  coming  over  him,  he  disapproved. 

The  maid  went  into  the  kitchen  to  pin  on  a  pink  bow  which  had 
fallen  from  her  cap,  and,  as  she  thought  the  '  old  tradesman '  was 
in  no  hurry,  let  him  wait  some  time  before  she  delivered  her 
message.  Mr.  Thompson  had  ample  time  to  complete  his  survey. 
'  Upon  my  word  !'  said  he,  '  an  opera  ticket  and  glass  !' 

Completely  out  of  humour  by  this  time,  and  scarcely  thinking 
what  he  was  doing,  except  that  it  was  his  way  at  home,  he  took  up 
paper  after  paper,  and  made  himself  master  of  their  contents. 
They  were  sundry  unpaid  bills,  letters  of  duns,  and  other  such 
documents,  which  Walsingham  had  been  careful  in  keeping  from 
his  wife's  knowledge. 

'  An  extravagant  dog  !'  growled  he,  no  longer  able  to  control 
his  anger,  and  reading  aloud  the  subjects  and  totals  of  the  four 
last  bills  — '  Seven-and-thirty  pounds  nineteen  shillings  for  a 
tailor's  bill !  fifteen  pounds  eighteen  for  horse-hire !  seven  guineas  for 
the  Graces  !  thirty-five  pounds  on  the  exchange  of  the  silver  tea- 
service  !'  and,  scarcely  waiting  for  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Walsing- 
ham was  engaged,  and  could  see  no  one,  he  hurried  out  of  the  house, 
more  irritated  against  his  nephew  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
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All  unconscious  who  had  been  the  visitor,  but  convinced  that  it 
was  some  '  dunning  tradesman,'  from  the  maid's  remark,  that  '  he 
went  off  in  a  towering  passion,'  Walsingham  gathered  up  his  un- 
fortunate papers,  the  disarrangement  of  which  he  never  noticed, 
locked  them  in  his  desk,  took  up  his  delicate  gloves,  his  ticket  and 
glass,  and  set  off  for  an  evening  of  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  enjoyed  her  walk — so  did  her  children.  The 
spirits  of  all  seemed  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  sunny  air  they  had 
been  breathing,  and,  long  after  they  had  nestled  down  in  their 
healthy  slumbers,  their  mother's  heart  knew  no  feelings  but  those 
of  thankfulness  and  pleasure. 

Walsingham  returned  home  in  raptures.  Life,  he  declared,  was 
not  worth  having  without  such  pleasures  as  he  had  that  night 
enjoyed.  Catalani's  singing,  and  the  grace  of  the  ballet,  were  the 
perfection  of  intellectual  pleasure  !  Margaret  thought  that  she 
had  enjoyed  sounder  pleasure,  perhaps,  though  less  sensational,  in 
sitting  by  her  sleeping  children. 

The  next  morning  Walsingham  felt  a  reaction  of  spirits  ;  he  was 
not  the  excited,  animated  being  of  the  last  night ;  and  it  was  with 
a  weariness  of  mind  and  a  thorough  disgust  of  business  that,  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  his  time,  he  presented  himself  before  his 
uncle.  Here  a  reception  awaited  him  for  which  he  was  not  at  all 
prepared. 

'  So,  sir,'  began  his  uncle,  '  you  make  use  of  a  silver  tea-service  !' 

Walsingham  was  astonished ;  yet  it  was  not  without  a  smile  that 
he  replied  he  did. 

'  Sir,'  returned  his  uncle,  '  Britannia  metal  or  Sheffield  plate,  at 
least,  might  serve  your  turn.  I  am  a  man,  sir,  not  worth  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  yet  I  never  had  a  silver  teapot  in  my  life. 
And  you  have  spent  seven  guineas  in  three  marble  women  ! — not 
seemly  figures,  any  of  them,  to  be  in  a  decent  man's  house,'  con- 
tinued he,  as  his  nephew,  utterly  amazed  at  what  this  could  mean, 
looked  at  him  without  a  reply. 

He  then  announced  his  last  evening's  visit,  and,  without  per- 
mitting a  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  stated  in  what  manner 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  these  facts. 

Walsingham,  who  almost  rejoiced,  at  the  moment,  in  any  plea 
against  his  uncle,  declared  his  conduct  to  have  been  treacherous 
and  mean  ;  and  that  only  in  the  most  dishonourable  manner  had 
he  possessed  himself  of  these  facts.  He  would  rather,  he  de- 
clared, live  on  bread  and  water  than  submit  to  conduct  so  ungentle- 
manly  ! 

1  As  you  please,'  was  his  uncle's  unmoved  reply. 
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Walsingham  thought  that  he  stood  in  the  position  of  an  injured 
man,  and  he  was  not  cast  down. 

His  uncle  pursued  :  '  I  called  on  you  last  evening  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  establish  a  friendly  feeling  between  us ;  but  I  saw  enough 
to  convince  me  that  we  hold  such  different  principles,  and  take 
such  different  views  of  life,  that  the  less  intercourse  between  us 
the  better.  I  will  leave  you  uninterruptedly  to  walk  in  the  path 
you  have  chosen.  A  man  who  will  not  pay  his  debts,  a  man  who 
will  sacrifice  his  own  self-respect  for  the  sake  of  indulging  fancies 
that  he  calls  taste,  shall  not  have  the  encouragement  of  my  counte- 
nance. Do  not  interrupt  me,  sir  ;  your  services  have  never  been 
of  any  value  to  me  ;  I  have  all  along  overpaid  you,  and  hence- 
forth I  will  have  my  work  done  by  those  from  whom  I  can  have  my 
money's  worth.  I  am  not  the  dishonourable  being  you  represent 
me.  The  full  amount  of  those  unpaid  bills,  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  last  night,  you  will  find  in  this  cheque.  The  less  we 
see  of  each  other,  henceforward,  the  better.'  So  saying,  he  left 
his  nephew  almost  stupefied  by  contending  feelings.  He  stood  for 
a  few  moments  undecided  what  to  do  next,  and  he  might  have  re- 
mained undecided  much  longer,  had  not  a  clerk  pushed  past  him, 
as  he  thought  rudely,  and  for  an  instant  diverted  the  current  of 
his  feelings. 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  the  cheque  to  which  his  uncle  had 
pointed,  and,  without  ascertaining  its  amount,  hastened  to  the 
bank,  presented  it,  and  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A      GREAT      CHANGE. 

WALSINGHAM  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  determined  that 
his  wife  should  know  nothing  of  this  unpleasant  affair.  He  had 
no  fear  but  that  in  the  end  his  uncle  would  pass  it  over ;  and, 
since  he  was  now  free  from  counting-house  duties,  why  not  enjoy 
a  week's  real  relaxation  ?  why  not  take  his  wife  and  children  to 
spend  a  week  at  Richmond,  at  Windsor,  or  somewhere  ? 

The  little  scheme  of  pleasure  was  soon  arranged ;  his  unlooked- 
for  week  of  leisure  made  every  home-inmate  glad ;  and  he,  confi- 
dent in  his  own  mind  that  his  uncle  would  relent,  gave  himself  up 
to  enjoyment,  with  an  entire  reaction  of  spirit  that  was  perhaps 
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neither  unnatural  nor  strange.  How  happily  that  week  at  Rich- 
mond wore  away ! 

'  I  am  not  bound  to  be  back  precisely  to  a  day,'  said  he,  on  the 
seventh  morning.  '  I  am  not  bound  exactly  to  time  :  suppose  we 
stay  over  Sunday — just  three  days  longer.'  Everyone  joyfully 
acceded. 

On  the  Sunday,  as  he  and  his  wife  were  walking  on  the  terrace, 
they  were  met  by  the  gentleman  who  went  with  him  to  the  opera 
on  the  unfortunate  evening  of  his  uncle's  visit. ' 

'Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  ' you  here !' 

'  And  why  not  ?'  asked  Walsingham,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  yet  not 
without  a  sudden  chillness  of  heart. 

'  You  have  not  heard,  then  ?' 

'  Heard  what  ?'  asked  he,  alarmed. 

'  Of  Mr.  Thompson's  death  ! — Good  heavens,  that  I  should 
thus  distress  you  !'  added  he,  seeing  the  shock  his  words  had  pro- 
duced upon  both  his  hearers ;  '  but  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  you, 
my  dear  fellow,'  laying  his  hand  on  Walsingham's  arm,  and  mean- 
ing to  act  the  comforter. 

The  gentleman's  information  was  only  too  true.  Mr.  Thompson 
had  died  whilst  holding  his  pen  in  his  counting-house  the  day 
before.  The  little  party  hurried  to  London  immediately.  At  his 
house  Walsingham  found  the  announcement  of  his  uncle's  death  ; 
and  on  the  next  Thursday  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and  hear  the  reading  of  the  will.  He  had  not  yet  told  his  wife 
under  what  circumstances  his  uncle  and  he  had  last  parted ;  there 
would  be  no  need  now,  he  thought,  if  things  were  as  he  hoped, 
and  as  he  almost  expected. 

Mr.  Thompson's  will  was  dated  the  day  after  their  last  interview, 
and  was  short,  clear,  and  strong  as  words  could  make  it.  His 
business  he  ordered  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty was  left  in  bequests.  Alms-houses  were  to  be  built,  different 
institutions  enriched,  and  a  large  amount  given  to  various  charities 
in  the  metropolis.  There  were  a  number  of  annuities  to  his  old 
servants,  male  and  female,  to  his  various  clerks ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  to  his  nephew  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  fifty  pounds 
for  funeral  expenses,  whenever  his  death  might  occur,  the  sum  to 
remain  at  five  per  cent,  interest  until  needed. 

This  was  a  blow  which  crushed  poor  Walsingham  to  the  earth. 
In  the  agony  of  his  disappointment  he  opened  his  whole  soul  to 
his  wife  ;  he  told  of  his  uncle's  strange  visit,  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  debts  had  been  discovered,  of  their  last  interview. 
Margaret  shed  bitter,  heart-felt  tears  at  this  unexpected  recital ; 
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she  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  his  debts ;  but,  above  all,  at  the 
discovery  that  her  husband's  private  resources,  and  her  own  dowry, 
were  alike  dissipated. 

A  small  portion  of  Mr.  Thompson's  parting  gift  had  been  spent 
during  the  ten  happy  days  at  Richmond,  but  the  remainder  she 
religiously  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  given. 

An  illness  of  many  weeks  was  the  first  result  of  Walsingham's 
disinheritance ;  and,  with  his  recovery,  his  nature  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  change.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  weakened, 
and,  no  longer  burning  with  resentment  against  his  uncle,  he 
heaped  reproach  and  upbraiding  upon  himself. 

The  entire  management  of  their  affairs  had  already  devolved 
upon  his  wife,  and  it  was  arduous  in  the  extreme :  clamorous 
creditors  assailed  her  on  every  side ;  fearful  threats  were  held  out ; 
and  friends  from  whom  she  might  have  hoped  for  counsel,  if  not 
for  aid,  either  stood  aloof,  or  presented  themselves  in  the  new 
character  of  claimants.  It  seemed  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
opened  under  her  feet,  that  dismay  and  ruin  stood  before  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  time  for  hopeless  lamentation,  but  for 
decisive  action,  and  she  quickly  made  up  her  mind  as  to  their 
proper  line  of  conduct. 

'  I  see  clearly,  dearest  husband,'  said  she,  '  the  course  which  it 
is  right  for  us  to  take.  We  must  remove  from  this  place.  We 
must  begin  life  anew  ;  and,  please  God  we  can  pay  all  our  debts, 
we  shall  yet  do  well.  The  true  happiness  of  life  does  not  alone 
consist  in  wealth.' 

Walsingham  groaned  aloud,  for  he  could  not  conceive  of 
happiness  without  wealth. 

'  Do  not  urge  me  to  do  anything  in  this  detestable  business,' 
said  he,  in  a  voice  half  of  petulance,  half  of  distress  :  '  let  me  only 
be  absent,  then  you  may  do  what  you  please.' 

Margaret  hesitated  to  reply,  and  her  husband  continued : 

'  I  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  which  you  have.  If  I 
remained  with  you  I  should  only  be  a  hindrance  :  give  me  a 
fortnight's  time  to  prepare  for  this  frightful  change — for  whatever 
arrangements  you  may  have  made.' 

'But,  my  love,'  urged  his  wife,  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
'  this  morbid  shrinking  from  unpleasant  duty  is  only  increasing 
your  own  difficulty.  We  must  exert  ourselves  as  we  have  never 
done  before.  We  shall  be  penniless  when  our  debts  are  paid.' 

'  I  know  it,  I  know  it !'  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  with  an  agony 
of  distress  which  he  could  no  longer  command  :  '  I  am  a  weak, 
worthless  incumbrance  on  society.  I  shall  bring  you  all  to 
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beggary.'  Walsingham  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept. 
'  You  cannot  conceive  with  your  strong,  calm  mind,  the  extreme 
misery  of  mine  !  I  have  lived  here  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  not 
be  seen  here  as  a  bankrupt.' 

'  No,  no,  not  as  a  bankrupt,'  said  his  wife  ;  'as  an  honest  man 
who  will  pay  every  farthing  he  owes.' 

'  I  cannot  do  it,'  returned  he ;  '  and,  if  you  love  me,  do  not 
require  it  from  me.  I  will  go  but  for  one  fortnight ;  I  will  harden 
my  mind  for  the  change,  and  we  will  sit  down  for  the  rest  of  our 
days  humbled  and  poor.' 

Margaret  began  to  think,  with  her  husband,  that  she  was  more 
capable  of  going  through  this  disagreeable  business  than  he  was  ; 
and  that,  in  his  present  state  of  feeling,  it  was  desirable  to  spare 
him  the  annoyance  even  of  its  petty  details.  She  perceived 
advantages  in  his  absence.  He  should  take  Willy,  the  second 
child,  now  six  years  old,  with  him,  for  he  always  was  happy  with 
his  children. 

The  next  day  all  was  ready.  Willy  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  another  visit  to  the  country,  like  that  happy  time  at 
Richmond  ;  and  Walsingham,  absolutely  refusing  to  enter  again 
upon  the  subject,  gave  his  wife  free  permission  to  do  whatever  she 
thought  right :  and,  not  even  venturing  a  parting  look  at  any  of 
his  possessions,  he  and  his  child  took  the  coach  to  Dorking, 
designing  to  spend  their  time  in  that  delightful  neighbourhood. 
He  was  to  write  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  their  present  home  ; 
and,  as  their  future  one  was  to  remain  unknown,  it  was  agreed 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  they  would  meet 
Margaret  punctually  at  six  o'clock  by  the  west  entrance  of 
St.  Paul's,  whence  she  should  conduct  them  to  their  new  habita- 
tion. 

How  Mrs.  Walsingham,  alone  and  without  counsellors,  went 
through  the  business  of  these  important  two  weeks,  we  need  not 
relate  at  full.  Fortunately  it  was  well  known  that  Walsingham 
was  a  man  of  great  taste ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  uncle's  will 
having  excited  some  sympathy  towards  him,  many  of  his  pictures, 
and  various  articles  of  virtu,  sold  for  even  more  than  he  had  given 
for  them.  The  landlord,  too,  being  a  reasonable  man,  showed  a 
very  accommodating  spirit,  and  assisted  Mrs.  Walsingham  in 
satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  lease,  and  even  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  furniture,  as  it  stood,  without  the  expense  and  unpleasantness 
of  a  sale. 

The  house  having  been  furnished  in  a  liberal  manner,  she  was 
moreover  able  to  reserve  some  of  the  less  valuable  articles :  whilst 
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the  whole  of  that  stowed-away,  despised  old  furniture,  which  she 
had  brought  from  her  mother's,  was  destined  to  be  again  useful. 
She  was  not,  however,  forgetful  of  her  husband's  sensitiveness  on 
the  score  of  elegance ;  and  some  few  articles  of  luxury  and  taste 
were  reserved  especially  for  him. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   NEW   HOME. 

MRS.  WALSINGHAM  found  the  result  less  appalling  than  she 
expected.  When  every  demand  was  satisfied,  and  inexpensive 
lodgings  furnished — for  she  would  not  venture  again  upon  taking 
a  house — a  small  surplus  would  yet  remain  with  which  to  com- 
mence their  humble  housekeeping.  A  mountain's  weight  seemed 
at  once  removed  from  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  resist  an 
expression  of  thankful  joy  when  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  even 
though  it  approached  the  forbidden  topic. 

She  took  four  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  working 
watchmaker  at  Pentonville.  The  place  altogether  had  a  re- 
putable aspect ;  with  a  well-lighted  staircase,  and  a  private  door. 
To  her  judgment  the  lodgings  had  much  to  recommend  them,  and 
she  trusted  her  husband  would  feel  no  insuperable  repugnance 
against  them.  What  principally  influenced  her,  however,  in  the 
choice,  was  the  cheerful,  honest  countenances  of  the  old  couple  to 
whom  they  belonged ;  countenances  which  bespoke  good  lives  and 
consciences. 

She  had  dismissed  her  three  servants  on  leaving  Highgate,  and 
hired  a  young  woman,  recommended  by  the  watchmaker's  wife. 
She  could  not  resist  a  very  natural  depression  of  spirits,  a  sort 
of  weary  foreboding  of  heart,  as,  with  her  three  children,  who 
had  questioned  her  painfully  as  to  these  strange  and  melancholy 
changes,  she  lay  down  amid  the  disarrangements  and  discomforts 
of  her  half-furnished  chamber.  But  with  the  morning's  light  came 
better  and  more  hopeful  feeling.  The  second  week  was  wearing 
on,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  many  cases  the  very 
necessity  for  exertion  both  of  body  and  mind  is  our  greatest  bless-  . 
ing ;  it  was  so  with  Mrs.  Walsingham. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  arrange  all  to  her  own  mind,  so  as 
to  combine  comfort  and  convenience  with  some  little  appearance 
of  elegance.  She  herself  had  now  misgivings  about  the  old 
furniture.  Her  husband  had  said  truly,  that  it  was  neither  modern 
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nor  antique.  It  was  well  kept,  and,  in  an  old  house  in  the  country, 
it  would  have  had  a  respectable  look ;  it  would  have  done  very  well 
in  a  country  cottage,  even  ornee,  but  it  was  less  handsome  than  she 
had  thought.  The  colour  of  the  paper,  also,  in  the  sitting-room, 
did  not  accord  with  that  of  the  only  carpet  she  had  been  able  to 
bring  with  her ;  and  that,  she  knew,  would  annoy  her  husband : 
again,  the  windows,  bright  and  good  as  the  glass  was,  looked 
staring  and  naked,  with  their  white  roller-blinds,  to  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  ample,  well-hung  curtains,  and  Venetian  blinds.  '  Alas  !' 
sighed  she,  'what  mere  trifles  make  it  hard  to  descend  into  a 
lower  estate !' 

It  was,  however,  of  importance  that  her  husband  should  not  be 
depressed  at  the  first  moment  by  any  little  deficiencies  which  she 
could  supply,  or  defects  which  she  could  remedy. 

Accordingly  she  set  to  work  with  all  the  zeal  which  a  kind  heart 
and  a  willing  mind  give  to  a  ready  hand ;  and,  after  expending 
about  three  pounds,  and  working  the  whole  day,  with  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Knivett,  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  and  her  own  two  little 
girls,  Mary  and  Grace,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the 
effect  which  she  had  desired  to  produce  exceeded  her  hopes. 

A  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room  had  been  fitted  up  with  shelves 
in  which  she  carefully  arranged  the  best-conditioned  and  brightest- 
looking  of  the  books  from  Derbyshire. 

'What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  all  these  excellent  volumes,' 
thought  she  to  herself.  '  When  the  children  grow  a  little  older, 
what  delight  we  shall  have  in  reading  them  together !  and  even 
poor  Edward  would  enjoy  them,  could  he  once  get  over  the  dingy 
paper  and  the  old-fashioned  type !' 

'  It  will  do  !'  exclaimed  she,  when,  after  having  finished  all  her 
little  arrangements  and  improvements,  she  went  out  of  the  room, 
endeavouring  to  make  herself  a  stranger  to  it,  and  came  in  again 
to  have  a  general,  and,  as  it  were,  a  first  view  of  the  whole ;  '  it 
will  do  excellently — even  Edward  will  see  little  to  displease  him.' 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  same  attention  to  her  husband's 
tastes  and  prejudices,  that  all  her  arrangements  were  made. 

'  Well,  you  are  the  very  cleverest  lady  that  ever  I  knew !'  said 
good  Mrs.  Knivett,  when,  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  day  which  completed  the  fortnight,  Mrs.  Walsingham  invited 
her  to  take  a  general  survey. 

'  I  think  it  looks  very  nice,  Mrs.  Knivett,'  she  said. 

'  Oh,  it  is  like  a  palace,  madam.  And  see  the  forecast  you  have 
had  to  hide  all  the  flaws !  And  this  furniture,  how  finely  it  has 
been  kept !  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  at  any  time,  to 
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lend  a  helping  hand.     I  love  bright  furniture ;  but  none  of  your 
fine  French  polish  for  me.' 

Mrs.  Walsingham  wished  it  possible  that  her  husband  could  be 
of  Mrs.  Knivett's  opinion. 

She  was  punctual  to  the  moment,  at  the  west  entrance  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  her  husband  was  not  there.  She  was  not  very  much 
surprised,  because  she  knew  it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to  keep  an 
appointment.  She  walked  backward  and  forward,  till  two  quarters 
had  tolled,  then  she  grew  uneasy  and  dispirited.  Was  he  ill? 
Had  he  fallen  into  some  strange  difficulty,  and  knew  not  now 
whence  to  summon  her  ?  And  the  child,  the  poor  child,  what 
would  become  of  him  ?  The  idea  almost  made  her  dizzy.  '  Oh, 
this  separation  has  been  a  wild  scheme,'  thought  she.  '  Perhaps 
it  will  cost — perhaps  it  has  already  cost  him,  or  both  of  them, 
their  lives !'  Her  steps  grew  as  hurried  and  bewildered  as  her 
thoughts ;  and  when,  at  ten  minutes  to  seven,  her  husband  stood 
before  her,  and  little  Willy  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  she  felt  ready 
to  faint.  '  Thank  God,'  she  exclaimed,  '  that  you  are  come  !  but 
you  should  not  have  kept  me  thus  waiting !' 

Walsingham  was  astonished  to  find  himself  after  his  time ;  he 
meant  to  have  been  punctual ;  and  Willy  declared  that  papa  had 
set  his  watch  just  as  they  left  Dorking,  and  that  they  had  only 
stopped  to  look  in  at  the  pretty  shop-windows  since  they  got  off 
the  coach  at  Charing  Cross. 

How  impossible  it  was  for  Walsingham  to  be  punctual !  Mar- 
garet thought  that  she  would  not  have  subjected  him  to  the  anxiety 
of  mind  which  she  had  endured,  but  she  said  nothing ;  she  was 
distressed  to  see  that  he  looked  pale  and  out  of  spirits.  He  was 
so  ;  this  coming  back  to  what  he  considered  degradation,  was  to 
him  terrible :  and,  could  he  have  delayed  it,  by  weeks  or  months, 
or  even  years  of  absence,  he  would  have  done  it. 

'And  whither  are  we  bound?'  at  length  asked  Walsingham, 
as,  after  walking  through  St.  Martin-le-Grand  and  Aldersgate,  they 
entered  Goswell  Street — the  first  allusion  he  had  made  to  the  sub- 
ject which  pressed  so  heavily  on  his  heart ;  '  I  do  not  admire  the 
direction  :  surely  we  are  not  to  live  in  Islington  !' 

'  No,  love,'  replied  his  wife,  '  our  new  abode  is  in  Pentonville.' 

'  Lord  bless  me !'  exclaimed  poor  Walsingham,  with  a  wretched- 
ness of  tone  that  went  to  his  wife's  heart. 

'Yes,  it  is  true,  dear  Edward,'  continuedshe  cheerfully,  andwishing 
to  prepare  him  for  the  worst ;  'and  we  lodge  at  a  watchmaker's.' 

Walsingham  literally  made  a  pause,  and  dropped  his  wife's  arm 
from  his. 
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'  Well,  Margaret,'  said  he,  bitterly,  '  you  have  brought  us  low 
indeed ;  thank  Heaven,  we  cannot  fall  much  lower.' 

She  made  no  reply,  for  she  was  not  sure  of  these  assertions — 
either  that  it  was  she  who  had  brought  them  low,  or  that  they 
would  fall  no  lower. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken,  except  on  indifferent  subjects  ; 
and  before  long  they  entered  the  watchmaker's  door. 

Walsingham  looked  upon  himself  as  a  hopelessly  degraded  man, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  take  whatever  came,  without  observa- 
tion. According  to  his  apprehension,  it  would  be  the  truest 
philosophy.  It  therefore  was  with  great  disappointment,  if  not 
mortification,  that  his  wife  found  all  her  little  schemes  and  fore- 
thought for  his  indulgence  and  gratification,  either  unperceived 
or  unappreciated.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  easy-chair  set  in- 
vitingly for  him,  nor  his  slippers  and  evening-coat  ready  for  his  use ; 
nor  the  clean  damask  napkin  carefully  folded,  the  silver  fork  still 
laid  for  him,  and  the  hot,  savoury  steak  served  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 

The  next  morning,  his  wife,  unable  longer  to  endure  this  cold  in- 
difference, and  knowing  that  there  existed  a  strong  necessity  for  him 
manfully  to  face  his  misfortunes,  and  rouse  himself  into  exertion, 
gave  him  the  history  of  the  last  fortnight,  without  disguising  the 
fatigue  she  had  gone  through,  or  the  annoyance  she  had  endured. 
'  You  are  an  angel,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep  depression,  when 
she  had  finished ;  '  and  you  really  have  done  miracles ;  but 
oh,  Margaret,  to  think  of  coming  here  ! — to  take  lodgings  at  a 
watchmaker's  !' 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

'  How  differently,'  she  said,  '  you  and  E  estimate  things  !  I 
thank  the  Almighty  that  we  have  such  a  home  as  this  !'  and  then 
she  added,  looking  round  with  a  cheerful  countenance :  '  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  admire  anything,  but  tell  me,  is  it  not  comfortable  ? 
See,  here  is  your  own  chair ;  and  there  is  your  favourite  pair  of 
nymphs — are  they  not  on  pretty  brackets?  and  here  is  your 
mother's  picture — hanging  in  a  very  good  light,  too  !  You  are  not 
without  your  old  friends  !' 

Walsingham  heaved  a  sigh  which  was  akin  to  a  groan. 
'  Those  few  meagre  relics,'  at  length  he  said,  '  annoy  me  in- 
finitely— more  than  no  vestige  whatever.     They  keep  the  past  in 
my  mind  ;  when  I  see  them,  I  know  that  I  am  fallen  !' 

'  No,  Edward,'  she  said,  '  you  take  a  false  view  of  your  circum- 
stances ;  you  are  not  fallen,  so  long  as  you  maintain  your  own 
self-respect — so  long  as  you  have  acted  honestly  and  uprightly. 

19 — 2 
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Thank  God,  you  owe  no  man  a  shilling !  these  few  possessions  are 
honestly  your  own  ;  and,  please  Heaven  to  prolong  us  our  health, 
what  should  hinder  us  raising  ourselves  and  our  children  above 
indigence  ?' 

'  Lord  bless  me  !'  said  he,  impatiently ;  '  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
The  very  power  of  my  mind  is  gone;  in  the  midst  of  poverty  I 
shall  always  be  poor.  These  very  lodgings  will  sink  my  spirit ; 
the  very  knowledge  of  the  string  of  watches  stretching  across  the 
window  below,  will  distress  me  for  ever !' 

'  Willy,'  said  Mary,  the  eldest  girl,  taking  her  brother  by  the 
hand,  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  at  the  watchmaker's,  '  you 
must  come  with  me,  and  be  quite  still.  We  don't  live  at  Highgate 
now,  you  see,  but  we  have  such  pretty  little  rooms  here ;  and  I've 
been  mamma's  maid,  for  Kitty's  gone,  and  so  is  cook,  and  Betsy, 
and  we  have  only  Rebecca — Rebecca  is  the  new  servant— but  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  her.  And  this  is  Grace's  and  my  room  ;  and 
little  Jack  is  to  sleep  in  the  crib  beside  us ;  and  I  am  to  dress 
Jack,  and  help  Grace  to  dress  herself — only  mamma  washes  Jack.' 

'  I  don't  like  this  room  at  all,'  interrupted  Willy.  '  It  is  not 
half  as  pretty  as  that  at  Highgate ;  nor  half  as  pretty  as  ours  at 
Dorking.  Oh,  it  was  so  pleasant  at  Dorking  !  I  wish  you  and 
Grace  could  go.  And  Box  Hill  is  so  high,  and  so  is  Leith  Hill : 
and  there  are  butterflies,  and  box-trees  as  big  as  houses  !' 

'  Butterflies  as  big  as  houses,  Willy  ?'  asked  Grace,  who  had 
come  softly  into  the  chamber. 

'  No,'  replied  Willy,  indignantly,  '  box-trees  as  big  as  houses ; 
and  such  butterflies !' 

And  Willy  then  unburdened  his  mind  of  the  pent-up  delights  of 
the  Dorking  sojourn;  and  the  second  mention  of  the  pretty 
chamber  recalled  the  one  in  which  they  stood. 

'  Now,  Grace,'  asked  he,  '  do  you  call  this  a  pretty  room  ?' 

'  No,  I  am  sure  I  do  not,'  replied  Grace ;  '  the  window  is  not 
straight,  and  there  is  nothing  but  backs  of  houses  to  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  I  don't  like  the  paper ;  and  there  are  no  pictures  ;  and  the 
chimney-piece  is  only  wood.  I  don't  like  it  at  all.' 

'  But,  Grace,'  interrupted  Mary,  '  you  must  not  say  so — you 
must  like  it.  Mamma  told  me  something  that  convinced  me  that 
we  must  be  contented  ;  and  we  must  not  find  fault ;  and  we  must 
do  everything  for  ourselves — much  more  than  we  did  at  Highgate  ; 
and  we  must  help  one  another,  and  love  one  another,'  said  she, 
putting  her  arms  affectionately  round  the  neck  of  each.  'Oh, 
mamma  told  me  something  that  made  me  cry  so  !' 

'  I  know  what  it  was,'  said  Grace  ;  '  I  heard  cook  say  that  we 
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were  not  as  rich  as  we  had  been.  Oh,  Willy  !'  continued  she,  in 
an  earnest  and  sorrowful  voice,  '  all  the  pictures  are  gone,  and  the 
casts,  and  the  marble  table,  and  the  ormolu  lamps,  and  the  piano ; 
I  am  so  very  sorry  !' 

Willy  was  confounded  by  this  strange  intelligence.  'And  so  we 
are  to  live  here,  then,'  remarked  he,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments  ;  '  I  know  now  what  made  poor  papa  so  sorry  when  we 
were  at  Dorking.  He  was  not  half  as  merry  as  he  was  at  Richmond  ; 
and  yet  Box  Hill,  Leith  Hill,  Denbies,  Deepdene,  and  Norbury 
Park,  are  a  great  deal  prettier  than  all  Richmond.' 

'  Yes,  Willy,'  said  Mary,  who  felt  herself  to  be  full  of  experience, 
'  mamma  says  we  are  never  to  complain  of  anything  before  papa, 
nor  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  nice  as  Highgate  ;  for,  though  it  may 
be  true,  it  would  do  no  good,  and  only  distress  poor  papa.  Now, 
you  must  remember,  both  of  you ;  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
happy  here,  for  there  are  very  pretty  walks.' 

'  Yes,  that  there  are,'  said  Grace,  '  for  I  went  out  with  Rebecca 
and  Jack,  and  it  is  pleasant,  though  it  is  not  like  Highgate.' 

'  And  then,'  chimed  in  Mary,  '  Mrs.  Knivett  is  such  a  nice  old 
lady.' 

'  Mrs.  Knivett  ?'  asked  Willy. 

'  Yes,'  said  Grace.  '  Mrs.  Knivett  lives  at  this  house,  only  you 
don't  know  her  ;  she  looks  like  an  old  picture  on  a  Sunday,  for 
she  wears  such  a  funny  little  bonnet,  and  a  black  silk  cloak,  and 
such  a  handsome,  old-fashioned  gown.  She  is  very  good-natured ; 
she  gave  Jack  some  bread  and  honey,  and  Grace  some  such  nice 
apple-marmalade.  And  then  old  Mr.  Knivett — he  makes  watches 
down  in  the  parlour — sits  singing  all  day  long  ;  and  he  works  with 
such  pretty  little  tools.' 

'  I  think,  Willy,'  said  Mary,  '  you  would  like  to  be  a  watch- 
maker— and  then  you  would  get  some  money — mamma's  watch 
was  worth  fifteen  guineas.' 

'  Oh,  Willy,  do  you  know,'  whispered  Grace,  '  mamma  has 
parted  with  her  watch  ;  it  was  packed  up  with  her  gold  chain,  and 
all  those  pretty  rings  and  brooches ;  and  the  necklace  and  the 
cross,  Willy,  are  all  gone.' 

'  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,'  said  Mary ;  '  mamma  cried  very 
much  when  she  packed  up  the  box ;  and  when  I  told  her  she  had 
promised  me  the  necklace  when  I  grew  a  woman,  it  only  made  her 
cry  more — so  don't  say  a  word  about  it.' 

'  And,  Willy,'  added  Grace,  '  never  ask  mamma  what  time  it  is 
by  her  watch.  I  will  teach  you  the  clock,  for,  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Knivett  taught  me  since  I  came  here.' 
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1  And  where  am  I  to  sleep  ?'  asked  Willy,  after  the  three  had 
remained  in  silence  for  some  time. 

'  You  sleep  in  papa  and  mamma's  room,  in  the  nursery  French 
bed ;  and  you  must  know,'  said  Mary,  '  that  Grace  and  I  hemmed 
the  ends  of  your  curtains  our  own  selves.' 

The  children  said  truly,  that  they  must  learn  to  do  everything 
for  themselves,  for,  a  fifth  child  being  born  in  the  first  twelve- 
month of  their  residence  at  Pentonville,  neither  Mrs.  Walsingham 
nor  Rebecca  had  time  to  spare  for  waiting  on  them.  But  this 
was  no  disadvantage  to  them ;  they  gained  self-dependence,  and 
the  constant  interchange  of  little  good  orifices  only  increased  their 
affection  for  each  other. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  to  their  mother  was  the  small  chance 
there  seemed  of  giving  them  education — that  part  of  education,  at 
least,  which  is  gained  at  school.  But  what  will  not  affection  and 
necessity  achieve  ?  Their  mother  undertook  their  education 
herself.  Her  own  school-books  were  looked  up — lessons  learned 
and  repeated — copies  set  and  sums  done — and  even  history  and 
travels  read  and  explained,  to  the  infinite  amazement  of  good  Mrs. 
Knivett,  who  seemed  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  family  than  Walsingham  himself,  who,  dis- 
pirited and  self-absorbed,  had  but  little  interest  in  anything. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  HOPELESS   QUEST. 

TIME  wore  on.  Walsingham  solicited  the  assistance  of  many 
former  friends — of  men,  at  least,  who,  in  his  prosperity,  had 
professed  themselves  his  friends — and  many  were  liberal  of 
promises.  He  was  flattered  with  hopes  of  situations  in  the 
Customs,  in  the  India  House,  in  various  Insurance  Offices,  and 
even  in  the  Herald's  Office.  At  length,  the  very  men  who  had 
raised  his  hopes,  tired  of  his  solicitations,  began  to  treat  him 
coldly,  and  then  stood  altogether  aloof.  He  had  filled,  in  the 
meantime,  several  situations ;  but  some  he  had  thrown  up  in 
disgust,  others  he  lost  from  his  very  incapacity  for  business.  All 
this  continual  change,  this  perpetual  disappointment  and  un- 
success,  made  him  doubtful  and  distrustful  of  himself;  and  he  lost 
his  former  confident,  unembarrassed  air,  which  had  insured 
influence  and  success  in  his  better  days.  His  dress,  also, 
insensibly  acquired  that  harsh,  napless  look  which  belongs  to  the 
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needy  man.  The  very  consciousness  of  this  air  of  shabbiness 
depressed  him  even  more  painfully  than  the  coolness  and  rebuffs 
of  his  friends. 

One  day,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  about  four  years 
after  their  coming  to  the  watchmaker's,  Walsingham  dressed  him- 
self with  unusual  care.  He  was  thin,  with  hollow  cheeks  and 
hollow  eyes ;  and  his  dark  hair  was  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray. 
It  was  not  often,  of  late,  that  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains 
with  his  person ;  but  he  was  about  to.  present  himself  before  a 
bank-director,  whose  advertisement  in  the  Times  he  had  answered, 
and  whose  reply  had  now  invited  him  to  an  interview.  Poor  man  ! 
twenty  others  besides  himself  had  received  a  similar  reply ;  and 
the  one-and-twenty  hoping  and  fearing  candidates  met  in  the  same 
apartment.  Walsingham  glanced  round  in  dismay.  Each  one 
was  eyeing  the  rest  with  inquisitive  and  envious  glances.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  said,  but  each  tried  to  look  perfectly  at  ease ;  some 
whistling,  some  humming  a  tune,  some  walking  quickly  about, 
and  others  looking  through  the  windows.  There  was  a  rush, 
whenever  the  door  opened,  for  admittance,  each  eager  to  get  pre- 
cedence ;  for  on  that  precedence  success  might  depend.  Some 
kind  of  regulation,  however,  was  acted  upon  in  the  admission,  and 
Walsingham's  turn  came  among  the  latest.  He  felt  no  imme- 
diate reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  interview  granted  him  ;  he 
was  left  in  uncertainty,  it  is  true,  but  his  name,  age,  and  residence 
were  noted  down  in  a  book,  and  he  was  desired  to  call  at  ten  the 
day  after  the  morrow. 

Walsingham  had  been  kept  waiting.  He  had  stood  for  hours  in  a 
large  cold  room  ;  the  streets  were  wet  through  which  he  had  walked, 
and  his  boots  were  not  the  best  in  the  world;  moreover,  a  drizzling 
rain  had  come  on,  and  in  his  long  waiting  he  had  felt  a  chilly, 
comfortless  sensation.  But  the  hope,  however  vague,  which  had 
been  excited  in  his  breast,  dismissed  any  anxious  thought  about 
himself,  and  he  went  home  to  cheer  them  with  the  probability 
that  he  might  get  a  situation  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  next  morning  he  felt  very  unwell ;  he  had  forgotten  the 
large  cold  room,  and  the  misty  rain,  and  only  wondered  what 
could  be  amiss  with  him  ;  and  when  his  wife  urged  him  to  take 
something  warm  and  go  to  bed,  he  laughed  away  her  anxieties, 
unwilling  to  yield  to  any  indisposition  which  might  confine  him  to 
the  house. 

The  next  day  he  dressed  himself  with  the  same  scrupulous  care, 
and  punctually  presented  himself.  Poor  Walsingham  !  that  once 
he  was  five  minutes  before  his  time  !  After  a  delay  of  two  hours 
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he  was  admitted,  and  was  told  by  the  gentleman  he  had  formerly 
seen,  that  there  were  others  beside  himself  to  be  consulted  ;  that 
he  had  failed  to  see  them,  and  that  the  decision  must  still  stand  over. 

Walsingham  inquired  when  he  should  call  again. 

'  Oh,'  replied  the  other,  carelessly,  '  in  two  or  three  days  ;  or  stay, 
we  have  your  address ;  if  we  decide  in  your  favour,  you  shall  hear 
from  us.' 

His  hopes  sank ;  but  he  requested  that  he  might  hear  soon,  as 
he  was  naturally  very  anxious.  The  gentleman,  without  looking 
at  him,  replied,  '  that  if  their  decision  were  favourable,  he  would 
hear;  but  his  opinion  was  that  it  would  not  be  so.' 

Walsingham  would  have  asked  if  anything  had  prepossessed  the 
gentleman  unfavourably  towards  him — for  at  that  moment  he  was 
very  humble — but  the  other  motioned  to  the  door.  Walsingham 
went  out,  and,  regardless  of  who  might  see  him,  or  what  might 
be  thought  of  him,  absolutely  wept  as  he  walked  homeward. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  walked  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  severe  cold  which  he  had  taken,  and  which  he  had  concealed 
from  his  wife,  settled  upon  his  lungs,  and  an  illness  followed  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  through  the  winter.  He  had  scarcely 
recovered  in  the  spring,  when  a  paralytic  stroke  reduced  him  in  a 
great  measure  to  helplessness.  In  process  of  time,  however,  he 
recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  write ;  and,  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months,  he  was  employed  in  copying  folios  for 
lawyers,  He  became  very  expert  in  this  business,  and  might  have 
practised  it  much  longer  had  not  the  close  confinement  again 
brought  on  an  illness,  which  in  the  end  became  confirmed  con- 
sumption. 

After  his  paralytic  attack,  his  wife  had  found  it  necessary  to«-add 
to  the  family  resources.  She  hired  herself  to  a  ready-made  linen 
warehouse,  and,  while  she  was  occupied  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  plied  her  busy  needle  incessantly. 

Margaret  Walsingham  was  a  heroine  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  still  her  spirits  often  sank,  and  she  felt  bodily  exhaustion 
that  almost  amounted  to  illness ;  but  energy  of  mind,  and  strength 
of  moral  principle  in  the  very  moment  of  despondency,  brought 
hope,  and  nerved  her  for  further  and  even  greater  exertion. 

Walsingham's  long  confinement  and  increasing  illness  made  him 
fre.tful  and  wayward ;  and,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  family  to 
remove  from  Pentonville  through  the  death  of  the  watchmaker  and 
intended  removal  of  his  widow  to  the  home  of  her  married 
daughter  in  the  country,  he  insisted  upon  their  taking  a  house, 
though  it  might  be  ever  so  small,  in  preference  to  lodgings ;  for 
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poor  Mrs.  Knivett's  cracked  voice,  and  the  string  of  watches  in 
the  window  below,  had  never  ceased  to  annoy  him.  A  small 
house,  therefore,  in  Camden  Town  was  taken,  and  he  was  con- 
veyed thither  in  a  sedan-chair,  as  Miss  Barbara  Poinden  had  said. 

The  furniture  had  been  mostly  removed  the  day  before,  and  his 
chamber  was  already  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  into  it  he  was 
carried,  and  placed  in  his  easy-chair. 

'  Now,  let  that  hideous  pair  of  nymphs  be  put  out  of  sight,' 
were  his  first  words,  as  he  saw  Grace  place  them  on  the  brackets 
which  had  been  fixed  in  the  wall.  '  I  have  seen  those  things 
before  me  for  the  last  five  years ;  every  fold  of  their  drapery  is  dis- 
gusting to  me ;  they  recall  nothing  but  unpleasant  thoughts  !' 
Grace  stood  rebuked,  and  taking  down  the  unfortunate  casts, 
•  which  to  her  taste  were  exquisitely  beautiful — the  only  beautiful 
things  in  the  house — she  carried  them  into  her  own  chamber,  in- 
tending, with  her  mother's  permission,  to  keep  them  there. 

The  family  was  soon  settled  in  their  domicile,  and  things  took 
that  dull  routine,  in  one  week's  time,  which  might  continue  for 
years.  Walsingham's  chamber  was  the  first-floor  front — the  airiest 
and  most  cheerful  room  in  the  house.  There  was  small  prospect 
of  his  ever  leaving  it,  except  for  his  last  home.  Here  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham  generally  sat  at  her  never-ceasing  work.  The  three  elder 
children  came  in  and  out ;  but  Grace,  who  was  on  many  accounts  her 
father's  favourite,  was  more  frequently  there  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  two  eldest  were  the  habitually  useful  members  of  the  family ; 
for  economical  reasons  Rebecca,  the  general  servant,  had  been 
dismissed,  and  Mary  was  the  cook,  Willy  the  man-of-all-work.  The 
two  youngest,  Jack  and  little  Margaret,  who  had  no  remembrance 
of  better  days  wherewith  to  gloom  the  present — who  had  never  had 
nursery-maids,  nor  any  expensive  indulgences  whatever — were  two 
robust  children,  full  of  health  and  animal  spirits,  which  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  disturbing  their  father  could  repress ;  they,  therefore, 
were  but  seldom  the  companions  of  the  poor  nervous  invalid. 

Good  Miss  Barbara,  over  the  way,  puzzled  herself  prodigiously  to 
know  exactly  how  the  family  managed  matters.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr. 
Walsingham  had  his  supper,  and  settled  down  for  such  rest  as  he 
might  get ;  his  wife  then  began  her  house-work.  Mrs.  Walsingham 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  performance  of  any  duty,  however  humble ; 
yet  she  had  a  sense  of  self-respect — call  it  pride,  if  you  please — 
which  made  her  unwilling  to  be  seen  by  her  neighbours  employed 
in  her  more  menial  offices.  Hence  her  street-door  was  so  miracu- 
lously cleaned.  This  was  for  some  time  her  early  morning  work, 
for  it  was  no  use  cleaning  it  over  night.  Mary  was  willing  to  un- 
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dertake  it,  but  the  good  mother,  who  saw  her  daughter  growing 
tall  and  comely  for  her  years,  would  not  thus  expose  her  to  the 
notice  of  early  passers-by,  or  even  of  policemen,  and  it  remained, 
for  long,  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  her  household  work.  At 
length  William  insisted  upon  undertaking  it  himself. 

'  I  shall  be  useful  to  you,'  said  he ;  '  and  besides '  He  did 

not  know  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say  besides ;  and  his  mother 
urged  that,  with  his  bad  cough,  it  was  not  right  for  him — there  was 
so  strong  a  draught  at  the  door,  and  the  mornings  were  so  cold. 

'  As  to  that,'  said  William,  '  I'll  manage ;  I  shall  clean  the  knives 
and  shoes,  and  I  shall  begin  to  do  a  great  many  more  things  than 
I  have  yet  done,  for  I  don't  like  to  see  your  hands  and  Mary's  get 
so  hard.' 

His  mother  kissed  him  with  unfeigned  affection,  and,  from  that 
day  forth,  William,  true  to  his  word,  cleaned  the  street-door.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  touched  the  kind  heart  of  Miss  Barbara 
Poinden,  had  she  seen  the  thin,  pale-faced  boy,  with  his  woollen 
comforter  tied  round  his  neck,  and  his  old  cap  on,  cleaning  the 
steps  and  rubbing  the  knocker ;  or,  had  poor  Walsingham,  in  the 
room  above,  only  known  or  thought  of  all  that  his  family  were 
reduced  to,  it  would  have  made  his  sick-bed  more  uneasy  than 
ever,  if  not  have  driven  him  to  his  grave  at  once.  All  day  long, 
after  Mrs.  Walsingham  had  arranged  with  Mary  the  frugal  family 
dinner,  and  prepared  herself  the  choice  morsel  for  her  husband's 
eating,  she  sat  at  her  unceasing  needlework". 

'  That's  beautifully  fine  linen,'  said  Walsingham,  one  day  to  his 
wife,  as  she  stood  at  his  bedside,  gathering  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt ; 
'  but  why  do  you  make  up  such  for  me  ?  why,  indeed,  make  any  ? 
for  I  shall  not  need  them  long.' 

'  My  love,'  replied  his  wife,  astonished  at  his  words — for  though 
she  had  never  told  him  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  needlework, 
yet,  as  she  had  done  it  for  the  last  three  years,  she  had  supposed 
him  aware  of  the  fact — '  these  are  not  for  you.' 

'  Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  all  at  once  per- 
ceiving the  truth  ;  '  and  you  are  reduced  to  this  !' 

'  We  none  of  us  complain,  dear  Edward,'  she  replied,  '  and  to 
us  it  is  no  hardship.' 

Walsingham  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow  and  wept :  it  was,  to 
his  mind,  another  and  an  unexpected  proof  of  his  family's  degra- 
dation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     TWELFTH     HOUR. 

GRACE,  as  we  have  said,  was  her  father's  favourite.  She  was  now 
nearly  twelve — of  a  pensive  countenance,  delicate  figure,  and  soft, 
gentle  manners.  In  many  respects  she  greatly  resembled  her 
father ;  she  had  the  same  love  of  elegance,  the  same  tastes,  and 
the  same  irritable  temperament.  She  had  always  shrunk  from  the 
performance  of  the  common  household  duties,  and  she  had  been 
spared  it  by  her  elder  brother  and  sister.  Having  thus  much 
more  leisure  than  either  of  them,  she  devoted  herself  principally  to 
waiting  on  her  father,  of  whom  she  was  extremely  fond,  and  in 
reading  to  him  out  of  her  grandmother's  books.  The  dingy  paper 
and  the  old-fashioned  type  did  not  offend  him,  as  the  words  came 
to  his  ear  through  the  sweet  voice  of  his  daughter  ;  and  thus  many 
hours  of  every  day  were  most  profitably  and  agreeably  spent. 

'  And  what  has  become  of  those  two  little  rogues  ?'  asked  the 
father,  on  one  of  the  days  when  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair ;  '  I  have 
not  seen  them  for  weeks,  nor  scarcely  heard  them  for  days.' 

'  They  are  downstairs,'  said  Grace. 

'  Why  do  they  never  come  to  see  me  ?'  asked  he,  half-peevishly ; 
'  I  shall  be  entirely  forgotten  at  this  rate.' 

'  They  were  too  noisy  the  last  time  they  were  up,'  said  the 
mother. 

'  Oh  yes,'  replied  Walsingham  ;  '  I  remember,  I  was  angry — but 
let  them  come  up  now.' 

Grace  ran  down,  eager  to  convey  to  the  little  excommunicated 
ones  what  she  knew  would  be  joyful  tidings. 

'  Father  wants  to  see  you,  dears,'  said  she,  entering  the  little 
back-parlour,  in  which  they  were  busily  playing  at  riding  to  market 
on  a  broken  chair. 

Down  jumped  they,  overjoyed  at  the  news,  and,  leaping  upstairs, 
without  waiting  for  Grace  to  look  at  them,  rushed  into  their  father's 
chamber.  They  wore  coarse  pinafores  and  old  shoes  ;  their  hair, 
though  it  had  been  smooth  enough  in  the  morning,  was  rough ; 
and  their  hands  and  faces  were  very  far  from  clean.  They  had 
been  playing  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  and,  though  their  blood  was 
warm  with  exercise,  their  red  hands  and  cheeks  looked  coarse  and 
cold.  Poor  Walsingham's  heart  had  been  full  of  affection,  but  this 
sudden  vision  of  robust  childhood  shocked  him  ;  and,  holding  up 
his  feeble  right  hand  with  a  motion  of  disgust,  and  closing  his  eyes, 
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he  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  Margaret,  how  like  common  children  they  are 
grown  —  I  cannot  bear  to  see  them  !' 

The  poor  children,  who  felt  that  they  had  displeased  their  father, 
though  they  knew  not  how,  slunk  out  of  the  chamber,  and  stood 
outside  the  door  silent  and  bewildered.  Mrs.  Walsingham  looked 
at  her  husband,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 
The  silent  reproof,  however,  went  to  his  heart. 

'  Margaret,'  said  he,  the  next  day,  '  it  is  only  by  very  slow  degrees 
that  I  shall  ever  gain  wisdom.  Thank  God,  however,  these  last 
few  hours  have  taught  me  more  than  years.  I  have  taken  a  review 
of  my  life  :  I  have  seen  the  duties  I  have  neglected  —  the  advan- 
tages I  have  wasted  —  the  blessings  I  have  thrown  away  !  I  have 
been  an  unworthy  husband,  and  a  negligent  father  ;  but,  please 
Heaven  to  strengthen  me  in  the  performance  of  duties,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour  I  will  not  fail  you.' 

His  wife  wept  ;  and,  though  she  could  not  blame  her  husband 
as  he  blamed  himself,  she  blessed  God,  on  her  bended  knees,  for 
all  the  mercies  He  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  among  which  she 
emphatically  numbered  her  husband's  prolonged  days  :  and  she 
prayed,  that  whatever  his  pious  wishes  and  desires  might  be,  that 
the  Almighty  would  enable  him  to  perform  them. 

That  morning  was  as  a  sabbath  of  the  heart.  The  blessing  of 
Heaven  was  assuredly  on  that  home  of  humble  virtue. 

The  two  little  children  were  again  admitted  to  their  father's 
room.  It  is  true  that  Grace  washed  them,  put  on  their  Sunday 
dresses,  and,  with  smoothly-combed  locks,  sent  them  in,  hand  in 
hand.  '  You  should  not  have  done  this,  Grace,'  said  he,  mildly  ; 
'it  is  the  severest  of  reproofs,  and  I  hardly  needed  it.'  Grace  felt 
the  truth  of  her  father's  remark,  and  wondered  at  her  own  dulness. 

'  How  I  love  father,'  said  Jack,  as  he  went  downstairs  again. 

'  I  wish  he  would  get  well,'  said  Margaret. 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

'  Why  are  you  crying,  Mary  ?'  asked  Jack. 

'  Poor  dear  father,'  said  Mary,  '  will  never  be  any  better.' 

Jack  and  Margaret  cried  too.  'What  can  we  do  for  him?' 
asked  the  little  girl. 

'  Be  good,  quiet  children,'  replied  their  sister  ;  '  learn  some 
pretty  verses  to  say  to  him,  and  mind  to  have  clean  hands  and 
faces  when  you  go  upstairs,  for  father  cannot  bear  to  see  you  dirty.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Jack,  in  whom  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to  be  clean  ; 
'and  we  won't  play  at  fishwomen  any  more.' 

Walsingham  did  not  feel  that  he  could  be  very  useful  to  Mary. 
She  had  no  particular  tastes  ;  her  characteristics  were  strong  good 
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sense,  perfect  disinterestedness,  and  keen,  quick  understanding. 
Whatever  she  had  read  she  treasured  up  and  comprehended; 
and  whatever  she  did,  she  did  well.  The  management  of  the 
house,  as  we  have  said,  entirely  devolved  upon  her ;  and  it  was  a 
mystery. how  one  so  perpetually  occupied  with  undignified  duties 
had  found  time  to  acquire  so  much.  To  William  and  Grace, 
however,  the  father  could  be  essentially  useful  in  many  ways. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  poor  invalid  propped  up  in 
his  bed,  feeble  as  he  was,  in  the  intervals  of  his  harassing  cough 
teaching  William  his  Latin  grammar,  or  instructing  him  in  mathe- 
matics ;  or  even  teaching  the  little  ones  their  elementary  lessons, 
and  going  through  a  column  of  common  spelling,  when  the  pupil 
was  unwittingly  dull,  with  a  patience  and  propriety  that  cast  his 
wife's  former  efforts  entirely  into  the  shade. 

'  And  have  you  no  drawing  to  show  me,  Grace  ?'  asked  he  one 
day,  after  she  had  read  an  Italian  lesson.  Grace  hesitated. 

'  What  were  you  doing  yesterday  ?  Your  mother  said  you  were 
drawing.' 

'  Yes,  father,  but ' 

'  But  what  ?  Let  me  see  what  you  were  doing,'  added  he,  with 
an  earnestness  that  brought  on  his  cough  with  terrible  violence. 
Poor  Grace  thought  that  she  was  the  cause  of  this,  and  ran 
instantly  to  fetch  her  drawing.  Her  father,  however,  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  give  any  further  lessons  that  day. 

Next  morning  Grace  went  softly  to  his  bed,  and,  kissing  him 
tenderly,  '  Dearest  father,'  she  said,  '  I  did  not  wish  to  show  you 
the  drawings  yesterday,  because  I  thought  you  might  not  like  the 
subjects;  but  here  they  are.'  And,  half  hesitating,  she  held  up 
two  chalk  drawings  of  the  nymphs  which  he  had  ordered  from  his 
chamber.  '  I  have  been  very  long  over  them,  and  I  only  finished 
them  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Walsingham,  mournfully,  after  he  had  examined 
them  for  some  time,  '  if  it  would  only  please  Heaven  to  prolong 
my  life,  what  pleasure  we  two  might  have  together  !' 

From  this  day  forward  Grace  received  drawing  lessons  from  her 
father,  whenever  he  was  able  to  give  them. 

The  discarded  casts  were  again  placed  on  their  brackets,  or  on 
a  stand,  as  best  suited  the  student ;  and,  now  in  one  position,  and 
now  in  another,  they  were  copied  over  and  over,  until  Grace  became 
even  more  familiar  with  every  fold  than  her  father  had  been. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  said,  in  the  early  time  of  their  misfortunes, 
that  happiness  was  not  entirely  dependent  on  wealth.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  was  proved;  and  her  husband,  whose  memory 
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was  painfully  alive  to  every  circumstance  of  the  past,  was  the  first 
to  remind  her  of  her  own  words. 

The  time  of  separation,  however,  was  at  hand :  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, Italian,  and  drawing,  were  studied  irregularly,  and  with 
longer  intervals.  At  length  the  physician,  who  had  had  his  stated 
times  for  calling,  was  summoned  suddenly,  owing  to  Walsingham's 
increased  illness ;  and  he  announced  that,  in  all  probability,  a  few 
days  would  terminate  the  poor  invalid's  sufferings.  He  was  right. 
Walsingham  died  but  two  days  after  this  opinion  was  given. 

How  like  a  good  Samaritan  would  Miss  Poinden  have  seemed 
to  the  stricken  heart  of  poor  Mrs.  Walsingham,  had  she  sent  in 
Martha  with  her  compliments  and  offers  of  neighbourly  service ; 
for  on  that  very  morning,  for  the  first  time,  Margaret  Walsingham 
felt  hopelessly  forlorn ! 

But  '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb ;'  and  the  widow 
soon  ceased  to  mourn  as  one  that  refused  to  be  comforted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW    PROSPECTS. 

BY  the  death  of  Walsingham  his  family  was  deprived  of  the  only 
certain  income  which  they  had  possessed  for  several  years ;  but 
their  industry,  their  combined  efforts,  and  their  good  economy, 
that  surest  of  all  alchemy,  were  left ;  with  this  joint  stock  the 
mother  looked  to  the  future  with  an  anxious,  it  is  true,  but  an 
undismayed  heart.  The  last  quarterly  payment  had  been  received 
only  two  weeks  before  poor  Walsingham's  death,  and  they  had 
punctually  been  paid  the  bequeathed  fifty  pounds,  with  its  accu- 
mulated interest,  for  his  funeral  expenses. 

It  was  with  an  unexpressed,  but  a  general  sentiment  of  still 
closer-drawn  affection,  that  the  little  family  group  gathered  round 
their  fire  on  the  mournful  evening  of  the  funeral.  The  tea  was 
taken,  even  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  in  silence ; 
whilst  now  and  then  a  sob  might  be  heard  from  some  heart  whose 
sorrow  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  was  the  first  to  make  an  effort  at  dispelling 
the  general  gloom,  although  her  own  heart  at  the  time  felt  an 
unwonted  depression.  '  My  children,'  she  said,  '  it  has  pleased 
God  to  afflict  us ;  but  it  is  not  His  will  that  we  should  shrink  under 
any  affliction.  Years  of  experience  have  proved  to  me,  that  no. 
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dispensation  comes  from  His  hand  without  its  full  freight  of 
mercies.  '  We  have  lost  a  dear  friend ' — and  here  the  widow's 
voice  faltered — '  or  rather,  I  should  say,'  she  continued,  '  the 
Almighty  has  taken  him  to  his  rest ;  and  we  are  left,  my  children, 
but  not  without  sufficient  blessings :  we  have  health,  united 
affections,  and  various  faculties,  and,  as  I  trust,  before  God  and 
man,  clear  consciences  !  How,  then,  should  we  utter  a  complaint, 
or  why  should  we  be  cast  down  ?' 

'  But  what  can  we  do  ?'  asked  William;  'how  can  we  help  you?' 

'  We  can  do  many  things,'  said  Mary,  hopefully ;  '  whatever 
mother  determines  upon  doing,  we  shall  find  many  ways  of 
helping  her.' 

'  Now  that  I  can  run  up  and  down  stairs,  without  fearing  to 
make  a  noise,'  said  Jack,  cheerfully ;  '  I'll  carry  up  the  coal  and 
water,  for  I  am  stronger  than  you,  William.' 

'  Ah  !'  remarked  poor  Grace,  with  a  faltering  voice,  '  there  will 
be  no  more  need  for  coal  upstairs  now  !' 

'  My  plans,  dear  children,'  said  Mrs.  Walsingham,  '  are  these, 
and  I  make  you  confidants  in  them  ;  because  from  all  of  you,  for 
the  present  at  least,  I  shall  need  co-operation.  I  shall  open 
a  haberdasher's  shop.' 

'  A  shop  !'  repeated  the  elder  ones. 

'  I  formed  this  plan,'  continued  she,  '  long  since,  in  anticipation 
of  the  event  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  should  now  take  place. 
There  is  at  a  corner  in  Albany  Street,  which  is  a  good  thorough- 
fare, near  Regent's  Park,  a  small  shop  now  to  be  let.  That  I 
intend  to  take.  We  must  be  very  humble  at  first,  for  my  capital 
would  seem  absurd  to  tradesmen  generally ;  but  I  remember  the 
widow's  mite,  and  the  widow's  oil,  and  I  am  not  discouraged.' 

The  next  morning  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  a  re-discussion 
of  the  shop-keeping  scheme.  William  hurried  the  last  of  the 
breakfast-things,  which  he  had  been  washing,  into  the  cupboard, 
and  ran  to  the  door.  It  was  the  good  physician  who  had  attended 
his  father.  Without  the  ceremony  of  an  apology,  or  any  circuitous 
introduction — for  Dr.  Elliot  had  never  a  moment  to  spare — he 
began  with  the  occasion  of  his  call.  He  wished  to  know  if  there 
were  any  way  in  which  he  could  assist  them.  In  a  few  words  Mrs. 
Walsingham  stated  her  plans,  and  her  wish  to  retain  the  assistance 
of  her  three  elder  children.  'Very  good,  very  good,'  said  the 
physician. 

'  For  my  youngest  boy,'  began  she,  half  hesitating 

'  What !  the  fine  little  fellow  with  the  black  hair,'  and  he 
glanced  round,  as  if  expecting  to  find  him. 
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'  Yes,'  she  replied ;,  '  there  are,  sir,  many  good  institutions  in 
London,  where  he  would  receive  a  better  education  than  I  have 
any  chance  of  giving  him  at  present.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  to  be  sure,'  said  the  physician,  '  a  boy  like  that 
deserves  a  good  education ;  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  him.  As  to 
this  shop-keeping  scheme  of  yours — you'll  pardon  me,  but  some 
capital  is  needed.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Walsingham,  free  from  false  shame  as  she  was,  felt 
some  hesitation  in  mentioning  the  amount  of  her  capital,  and 
a  slight  colour  passed  over  her  cheek. 

'If,  my  good  lady,'  continued  the  physician,  '  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds  would  be  useful  to  you,  have  no  reluctance  in 
asking  it  from  me.' 

'  Oh  sir !'  said  she,  '  I  would  not  venture  to  borrow  sums  as 
large  as  those  ;  but  if  I  should  need  assistance,  I  will  not  forget 
that  God  has  sent  me  a  friend.' 

'  All  perfectly  right,'  responded  the  doctor,  as  if  he  had  been 
hearing  the  effect  of  a  prescription  ;  and,  giving  his  hand  and 
hurrying  away  at  the  same  moment,  in  three  seconds  more  he 
was  driving  down  the  street. 

'  The  last  of  their  goods  are  gone  now,'  said  Miss  Barbara 
Poinden,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  above  conversation ;  '  very 
clean,  respectable  goods  they  are,  though  old-fashioned.  And 
now  there  goes  Mrs.  Walsingham — poor  woman,  how  respectable 
she  looks  in  her  mourning — and  that  pale-faced  boy  too — she  has 
put  the  key  in  her  pocket — they  will  sleep  to-night  at  their  new 
house.  Bless  me,  how  much  I  think  about  those  people,  and 
never  spoke  one  word  to  them  in  all  my  life  !' 

'  Whether  you  speak  to  them  or  not,'  said  her  sister,  '  you  speak 
enough  of  them.' 

'  But,  did  I  tell  you,'  asked  Miss  Barbara,  not  perceiving  that 
her  sister's  remark  was  intended  for  a  reproof,  '  that  the  second 
boy  has  actually  got  the  Blue-coat  School  dress  on  ?  I  protest,  I 
didn't  know  him  at  first,  for  all  his  beautiful  black  hair  is  cut  off — 
they  make  those  boys  such  frights  !  And  he  looked  half  ashamed 
of  his  yellow  stockings ;  I  declare  I  was  quite  sorry  for  him ;  and 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  sister's  when  they  went  out  yesterday — 
no,  it  was  the  day  before  yesterday — as  if  he  wanted  somebody  to 
countenance  him,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  was  himself ;  and  yet 
he's  a  fine,  bold  lad,  with  ten  times  the  spirit  of  his  brother.  That 
boy  will  go  off  in  a  consumption,  it's  my  opinion,  and,  if  I  were  his 
mother,  he  should  wear  flannel  on  his  chest.' 

'  Martha  says,'  again  began  Miss  Barbara,  after  she  had  knit 
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three  rows  of  the  worsted  shawl  which  was  then  occupying  her, 
'  that  they  have  opened  a  shop — a  little  haberdasher's  shop— some- 
where in  Albany  Street.  I  think,  sister,  we  might  lay  out  a  few 
shillings  now  and  then  with  them ;  pins  and  needles,  stay-laces, 
buttons,  and  sewing-cotton,  are  articles  always  in  demand.' 

'  We  are  very  well  served  at  Venables's,'  replied  Miss 
Poinden  ;  '  and  articles  bought  from  those  little  shops  are  always 
inferior.' 

'  Ah  !'  Sighed  Miss  Barbara,  fearing  that  she  had  no  chance  with 
her  sister,  '  if  everybody  reasoned  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
small  shop-keepers  ?' 

'  Thank  Heaven !'  returned  Miss  Poinden,  '  that  I  am  not  a  small 
shop-keeper,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.' 

The  little  shop  at  the  corner  of  Albany  Street  was  to  be  opened 
on  the  following  Monday.  Mrs.  Walsingham's  capital,  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Thompson's  bequest,  amounted  to  forty  pounds ; 
and  twenty  pounds  she  borrowed  from  Dr.  Elliot,  but  not  until 
she  had  found  that  her  forty  pounds  would  be  entirely  consumed 
in  the  purchase  of  her  little  stock,  for  all  of  which  she  paid  ready 
money. 

The  shop  was  neat,  clean,  and  cheerful  to  begin  with ;  there 
was  altogether  a  happy  look  about  it,  even  before  the  goods  were 
put  in  it ;  and  the  physiognomy  of  a  shop  is  of  some  importance. 
How  busy  each  member  of  the  family  was  in  arranging  everything 
in  its  proper  place  :  the  neatly-tied-up  packets  of  gloves — no  great 
quantity  of  them,  we  confess  ;  the  stockings,  the  mits,  the  various 
woollen  wares  of  divers  colours ;  the  crewels,  the  worsteds,  the 
wool ;  the  compartmented  drawers  of  sewing-cotton,  white  and 
coloured ;  the  buttons,  the  wire,  the  thread,  the  tape,  the  pins  and 
needles,  all  the  thousand  multifarious  articles  of  the  haberdasher's 
ware.  There  was  a  glass-case  with  its  small  store  of  cutlery  in  one 
part,  and  a  few  dolls,  wax  and  composition,  in  the  other. 

The  shop  made  no  great  show  after  all ;  but  a  world  of  thought 
and  care  was  expended  over  it.  William  rubbed  and  polished 
the  wood-work,  and  cleaned  the  windows,  and  left  not  an  atom  of 
dust  in  any  corner.  Grace  arranged  the  colours  of  the  wools  and 
netting-silks,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect ;  then  she  sat  down 
with  her  sister  and  mother,  for  five  whole  days,  before  the  shop 
was  opened,  to  assist  them  in  stitching  gentlemen's  collars,  in 
making  stocks,  and  in  knitting  an  assortment  of  woollen  night- 
caps, comforters,  little  socks,  and  mits,  which,  as  autumn  had  set 
in,  they  thought  might  be  attractive. 

At  last  the  Saturday  night  came,  which  concluded  their  labours. 
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The  shop  was  to  be  opened  on  the  Monday  morning;  and,  for  the 
first  time  for  several  years,  the  mother  and  her  five  children  went 
together  to  church.  It  was  an  anxious  Sunday  to  the  elder 
members  of  the  family ;  the  mother  herself  felt  more  anxious 
than  she  chose  to  avow;  and  had  continually  in  her  heart  a  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  bless  these  her  humble 
but  honest  endeavours. 

William  was  up  before  it  was  light.  He  passed  first  into  the 
shop,  to  see  that  all  was  in  order  j  he  lit  the  ready-laid  kitchen 
fire,  cleaned  the  shoes,  then  opened  the  shop-shutters,  which  was 
to  be  his  business.  He  was,  in  fact,  to  be  porter,  errand-boy, 
apprentice,  and .  head-clerk,  all  in  one.  There  was  no  customer 
before  breakfast;  and,  while  that  meal  was  going  forward  in  the  little 
back  room,  which  opened  into  the  shop — the  only  room,  indeed, 
on  the  ground-floor — every  eye  was  continually  turned  to  the  shop- 
door,  as  if  customers  were  plentiful  as  blackberries  ;  but  none 
came.  All  morning  Mrs.  Walsingham  sat  behind  the  counter, 
busy  at  needlework  ;  and  Mary  and  Grace,  after  their  housework 
was  done,  sat  down  also,  to  prepare  what,  it  was  hoped,  others 
would  buy — Mary,  to  knit  night-caps ;  and  Grace,  to  net  purses. 
William  fidgeted  about  from  the  counter  to  the  door,  from  the 
door  to  the  inner  room,  full  of  nervous  excitement.  Two  ragged 
children,  for  a  penny  ball  of  cotton ;  a  servant-girl,  who  came  in- 
tending to  buy  shoes,  and  took  a  shilling  pair  of  scissors  instead  ; 
and  a  milkman,  who  bought  a  fourteen-penny  pair  of  woollen 
gloves,  were  the  first  day's  customers. 

A  week  went  on,  and  things  got  no  better.  It  was  not  encourag- 
ing. The  family  left  off  taking  supper,  partly  because  they  were 
out  of  spirits,  partly  from  motives  of  economy ;  for  those  who  had 
so  little  coming  in  must  be  satisfied,  they  thought,  with  three 
meals  a  day. 

'  Did  you  notice  a  little  haberdasher's  shop  at  the  corner  ?' 
asked  a  certain  Mrs.  Spenser,  as  she  walked  one  fine  day,  about 
this  time,  to  Regent's  Park. 

Her  husband  replied  that  he  had  not. 

'It  is  a  widow,'  continued  his  wife,  'who  has  just  opened 
that  shop.  I  have  not  been  in  it,  but  her  anxious  countenance 
strikes  me  every  time  I  go  past.  She  looks  to  me  like  one  who 
has  seen  better  days.  I  fear  her  shop  will  not  answer ;  and  she 
seems,  poor  thing,  to  have  several  children.' 

'  Cannot  you  buy  something  from  her  ?'  asked  her  husband ; 
'  for  you  ladies  are  happily  gifted  with  never-supplied  wants.' 

'  I  can,'  replied  Mrs.  Spenser,  '  let  us  call  on  our  return.' 
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They  did  so.  Poor  Mrs.  Walsingham  was  cheered  by  their 
entrance ;  so  was  William,  who,  since  he  had  nothing  better  to 
do,  had  taken  his  old  Latin  dilectus  to  get  on  with  his  lessons  ; 
so  were  Mary  and  Grace,  to  whom  little  Margaret,  who  had  been 
sitting  on  a  high  stool  by  her  mother  at  the  counter,  ran  to  com- 
municate the  joyful  intelligence,  that  such  a  handsome  lady  and 
gentleman  were  buying  many  things,  and  were  paying  in  gold ! 
Five-and-thirty  shillings  good  Mrs.  Spenser  laid  out  that  morning 
at  the  little  haberdasher's  shop  ;  a  sovereign,  half-a-sovereign,  and 
a  five-shilling  piece ;  there  was  something  generous  in  the  very 
look  of  the  coin.  But  far  more  than  the  money's  worth  was  the 
kind  look,  and  the  few  words  of  inquiry  and  sympathising  good- 
will which  were  spoken. 

'  I  am  glad  that  it  is  a  great  big  parcel,'  thought  William,  { that 
I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  it  to  their  house.' 

It  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Spenser's  purchase  had  brought  good  luck 
with  it.  An  old  man  came  in  before  they  went  out  of  the  shop, 
and  two  young  ladies  immediately  succeeded  him.  In  the  even- 
ing William  said  there  had  been  fifteen  customers;  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham announced  that  she  had  taken  four  pounds. 


CHAPTER  X. 
LITTLE  MARGARET'S  SORROW;  AND  THE  FIRST  HOLIDAY. 

THINGS  were  decidedly  taking  a  turn  for  the  better ;  and,  as  the 
winter  came  on,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  Mrs.  Walsingham's 
warm,  home-made  comforters,  night-caps,  gloves,  and  socks,  that 
it  required  the  unceasing  industry  of  herself  and  her  two  daughters 
to  supply  the  demand.  Among  her  customers  was  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Auckland.  She  had  a  little  daughter,  about  six  years 
old,  who,  on  her  next  birthday,  was  to  have  a  wax-doll  which  could 
open  and  shut  its  eyes.  In  the  centre  of  Mrs.  Walsingham's  glass- 
case  lay  a  doll  of  this  description,  beautiful  beyond  measure  in 
the  eyes  of  this  little  child — a  doll  which  sometimes  lay  with  its 
eyes  open,  and  sometimes  with  them  shut.  There  was  another 
little  girl,  whose  heart  had  kindled  with  the  most  excessive  ad- 
miration of  this  wax  miracle,  and  that  was  Margaret  Walsingham. 
Margaret  had  never  possessed  any  bought  toys  ;  she  never  had  a 
better  doll  than  the  one  which  Grace  manufactured  for  her  of 
linen ;  a  beautiful  doll,  as  the  grateful  but  inexperienced  child  then 
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thought  ;  but  oh,  how  inferior  to  these  in  her  mother's  glass-case, 
and  to  this,  the  very  queen  of  them  all  ! 

Mrs.  Walsingham  had  forbidden  her  to  open  the  case,  but  her 
admiration  through  the  glass  was  allowable.  The  little  girl  seated 
herself  often  by  her  mother,  pleasing  herself  with  day-dreams  of 
how,  if  she  had  that  doll,  she  would  dress  it  for  the  day  and  carry 
it  out  with  its  blue  eyes  open,  and  then  how  she  would  bring  it 
home,  take  off  its  gay  clothes,  put  on  its  night-dress  and  little 
frilled  cap,  shut  its  eyes,  and  lay  it  to  sleep  on  her  own  pillow. 
Such  excessive  admiration  could  not  exist  without  touching  it  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  the  little  girl,  one  day  when  the 
shop,  with  closed  door,  was  left  to  her  keeping,  opened  the  glass- 
case  and  gently  pulled  the  wire  ;  the  pink  eyelids  closed,  and  the 
child  was  ready  to  scream  with  delight  ;  another  touch,  and  they 
opened.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  doll  woke  and  smiled  upon 
her. 

'  How  I  wish  she  were  mine  !'  sighed  she,  as,  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  she  closed  the  glass-case. 

Her  mother  entered,  but  said  not  a  word  ;  she  had  not  seen 
her.  The  temptation,  once  yielded  to,  could  no  longer  be  resisted, 
and  the  doll's  eyes  accordingly  were  sometimes  open  and  some- 
times shut.  Neither  Mrs.  Walsingham,  the  elder  girls,  nor  even 
William,  had  noticed  this  circumstance;  but  so  it  was.  Margaret 
delighted  herself  with  the  fearful  pleasure,  whenever  she  found 
herself  alone.  One  unfortunate  day,  however,  as  she  heard  her 
mother's  step  near  the  door,  she  jerked  the  wire  upwards,  to  open 
the  eyes,  and  suddenly  closed  the  glass-case.  The  next  time  she 
made  the  attempt,  the  wire  moved  freely,  but  the  eyelids  never 
closed.  How  was  this  ?  —  what  was  amiss  ?  —  had  she  done  it  ?  Yes  ; 
and  she  then  remembered  the  jerk  and  the  loose  sensation  with 
which  the  wire  went  backwards  :  the  doll  was  spoiled  !  All  at  once 
the  horrible  sense  of  disobedience,  the  dread  of  detection,  the  wish 
that  all  was  known,  that  she  could  undo  what  she  had  done  —  the 
agony,  in  short,  of  an  outrage  done  to  a  tender  conscience,  fell 
upon  her  spirit.  The  violent  crimson  which  had  flushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  the  tips  of  her  ears,  faded  away,  and  a  heavy 
sense  of  misery  lay  at  her  heart,  that  paled  and  saddened  her 
countenance. 

'  Oh,  I  wish  Jack  were  at  home  !  I  could  tell  it  all  to  Jack  !' 
sobbed  the  poor  child,  as,  after  unusual  kindness  from  her  mother 
and  sisters,  who,  supposing  her  ill,  had  sent  her  early  to  a  warm 
bed,  she  lay  tossing  from  side  to  side.  '  What  shall  I  do  ?  what 
shall  I  do  ?'  again  and  again  she  exclaimed,  till,  fairly  exhausted 
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with  her  distress,  she  sank  into  heavy  sleep,  only  to  wake  with  a 
soreness  of  heart  on  the  morrow. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  Mrs.  Auckland  and  her  sister, 
wrapped  in  fur  and  velvet,  came  in  to  purchase  the  birthday  present. 

'  My  little  girl,'  said  the  lady,  '  has  fixed  her  affections  on  a 
handsome  wax-doll  of  yours,  which  can  open  and  shut  its  eyes. 
Christmas  Day  is  her  birthday,  and  I  wish  to  purchase  it  for 
her.' 

Margaret  was  sitting  at  the  counter  as  these  words  were  spoken. 
Her  mother  expressed  her  pleasure  and  her  thanks ;  opened  the 
glass-case,  and  took  out  the  doll,  intending  to  exhibit  its  ac- 
complishments ;  but  the  wire  produced  no  effect.  She  remarked 
that  this  was  certainly  very  strange.  The  doll  had  been  injured ; 
she  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  happened. 

'  Oh,  mother,  dearest,  dearest  mother,  I  did  it !'  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, seizing  her  mother's  hand,  and  laying  her  face  upon  it;  '  can 
you  ever  forgive  me  ?' 

'  My  child,'  said  her  mother,  '  you  have  done  very  wrong ;  you 
have  done  me  great  mischief !' 

The  child  laid  her  face  on  the  counter  and  sobbed  violently. 

'  You  naughty  little  girl !'  said  the  lady,  '  if  I  were  your  mamma, 
I  would  whip  you  !' 

'  She  suffers  more  at  this  moment,'  replied  Mrs.  Walsingham, 
calmly,  '  than  she  would  from  such  a  punishment.  But  the  doll 
is  certainly  spoiled,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  another  to  offer 
you.' 

'  It  might  soon  be  repaired,'  whispered  the  lady's  sister ;  '  I 
could  almost  do  it  myself.  She'll  sell  it  cheap,'  added  she,  within 
the  other's  bonnet. 

'  It  is  certainly  spoiled,'  continued  the  lady,  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  '  but  I  don't  know  that  Sophy  would  mind  about  the 
eyes,  for  it  is  just  as  pretty  as  ever.' 

4  If  it  please  the  young  lady  quite  as  well,  it  might  do/  said 
Mrs.  Walsingham,  again  presenting  the  doll. 

'  What  is  the  price  ?' 

'  Seven  shillings,  in  its  uninjured  state,  madam.' 

'  Seven  shillings !'  said  the  sister,  '  it  is  not  worth  more  than 
five  now  ; — in  fact,  I  would  not  buy  a  damaged  doll  at  any  price ; 
but  Mrs.  Auckland  must  please  herself,'  said  she,  touching  her 
elbow  at  the  same  time,  which  was  intended  to  say,  '  Buy  it !' 

'  I  think  I  could  get  it  repaired  for  you  at  the  toy-manufactory/ 
said  Mrs.  Walsingham.' 

'  We  must  have  it  to-day,'  put  in  the  sister;  'it's  no  use  waiting 
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to  have  it  repaired.  If  we  have  it  at  all,  we  must  have  it  to-night, 
to  get  it  dressed' 

'  I'll  give  you  five  shillings  for  it,'  said  the  lady ;  '  and,  if  it  can 
be  repaired,  we  can  get  it  done.' 

'  I  think  that's  very  fair,'  said  the  sister,  who  acted,  on  all 
occasions,  as  a  corps  de  reserve.  '  Of  course  you  expect  to  lose 
by  damaged  goods ;  and,  do  you  remember,  little  miss,'  said  she, 
leaning  over  the  counter  to  Margaret,  who  still  sat  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  '  never  to  meddle  with  your  mamma's  pro- 
perty again ;  she'll  be  a  loser  by  it.' 

'  I  am  a  good  customer  of  yours,  Mrs.  Walsingham,'  said  the 
lady,  in  an  insinuating  voice,  '  and  we  like  your  woollen  socks  so 
much,  that  we  must  have  another  dozen  pair.' 

'  I  thank  you,'  returned  Mrs.  Walsingham ;  '  and  what  size  do 
you  wish?' 

'  I  must  call  and  bring  you  a  pattern ;  but  we  must  have  the 
doll ;'  and,  taking  a  five-shilling  piece  from  her  purse,  Mrs.  Auck- 
land laid  it  on  the  counter.  '  I  have  been  a  very  good  customer 
of  yours,  and  I  shall  send  all  my  friends  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Walsingham  thanked  her. 

'  You  must  let  your  boy  carry  the  doll  to  York  Terrace :  there 
is  the  number,'  said  she,  giving  a  card.  'And  you  must  run,' 
addressing  William,  '  and  mind  you  do  not  break  the  doll.  I'll 
call  about  the  socks  in  a  day  or  two,  Mrs.  Walsingham.' 

'  Oh,  mother,  will  you  ever  kiss  me  again — will  you  ever  forgive 
me — will  you  ever  trust  me  ?'  asked  Margaret,  half  afraid  to  look 
into  her  mother's  face,  as  soon  as  William  was  out  of  the  shop. 

'  To  be  sure  I  shall  forgive  you,'  replied  her  mother,  '  and  trust 
you  also,  in  order  that  you  may  prove  yourself  trustworthy.  You 
must  consider,  my  dear  child,  that  it  is  as  important  for  us  to  pre- 
serve our  property  uninjured,  as  it  is  to  increase  it.  You  are  too 
young  yet  to  increase  it ;  all  you  can  do  is  not  to  injure  it.  This 
doll  cost  me  five  shillings  and  sixpence ;  I  hoped  to  sell  it  for 
seven,  and  thus  gain  one  shilling  and  sixpence  by  it.  You  have 
injured  the  doll,  and  I  can  only  obtain  five  shillings  for  it ;  I  am  thus 
a  loser  by  you,  not  only  of  sixpence  in  the  first  cost  of  the  doll,  but 
one  and  sixpence  also  which  I  hoped  to  gain.  Do  you  understand?' 

'Yes,'  sobbed  Margaret. 

'  What  can  I  do  to  help  mother?'  asked  Margaret  of  her  sisters,  to 
whom  she  told  her  trouble,  and  her  grief  for  her  mother's  loss.  'You 
are  at  work  for  her;  can  I  do  nothing  to  make  up  her  loss,  at  least?' 

'  I  think  we  can  put  you  in  a  way  of  doing  something  to  make 
up  her  loss,'  said  Mary,  kissing  her  :  '  have  you  any  money  at  all?' 
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'  I  have  only  one  silver  sixpence,  which  the  gentleman  gave  me 
for  picking  up  his  purse  in  the  shop,'  said  Margaret. 

'  If  I  were  to  set  you  some  knitting,  would  you  take  pains  to 
learn  ?'  inquired  her  sister.  Margaret  joyfully  promised. 

The  knitting  was  set,  and,  after  about  a  week's  practice,  Mar- 
garet was  pronounced  able  to  begin  upon  a  nightcap. 

'  But  don't  you  say  a  single  word  to  mother,'  said  the  little  girl. 
'  And,  don't  you  think  she  will  be  very  much  surprised  when  I 
give  her  the  two  shillings.?' 

Her  sisters  thought  she  would,  and  promised  to  be  faithful.  The 
sixpence  was  laid  out  in  wool,  which  produced  two  caps  worth 
fifteenpence ;  this,  again,  was  expended  on  fresh  material ;  and, 
in  somewhat  more  than  two  months'  time,  the  little  girl  had  two 
shillings  in  hand,  besides  three  caps  in  her  mother's  shop.  Of 
course  all  this  little  merchandise  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
Mrs.  Walsingham's  knowledge;  but  it  was  understood  amongst 
them  that  Margaret's  laudable  mystery  should  be  inviolate,  and 
that  no  one  should  anticipate  her  act  of  justice,  even  by  commen- 
dation. 

One  morning — it  was  Shrove  Tuesday — Margaret  was  observed 
by  her  mother  at  breakfast  to  look  very  smiling ;  to  glance  at  her 
brother  and  sisters,  and  to  fidget  about  in  her  chair,  as  if  for  very 
joy.  '  What  makes  you  look  so  pleased,  yet  so  mysterious  ?'  asked 
she. 

Margaret  took  from  her  bosom  a  neat  little  white  paper  packet. 
'  I  have  a  present  for  you,  mother,'  she  said  ;  '  and  yet  not  quite  a 
present  either;  it  is  the  money  I  owe  you — the  two  shillings — don't 
you  remember  ?'  And  she  blushed  and  hesitated,  unwilling  to 
remind  her  mother  of  the  doll. 

'  You  are  a  dear,  honest  little  girl,'  said  her  mother,  opening  the 
packet,  and  looking  at  the  money  with  great  pleasure.  '  You  have 
shown  wonderful  perseverance;  for  this  money,  I  suppose,  is 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  those  caps  you  have  been  knitting  so 
long  ?' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  said  Margaret. 

'You  have  shown  a  strong  and  clear  sense  of  honour  and 
justice  in  this  affair.  You  have  given  me  real  pleasure.'  And  her 
mother  kissed  her  affectionately. 

'  I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life  !'  exclaimed  the  child ;  '  and 
I  don't  care  about  dolls  now.' 

'  Then,'  said  her  mother,  '  if  I  were  to  offer  you  a  doll,  a  very 
nice  doll,  in  exchange  for  your  remaining  caps,  you  would  not 
accept  it  ?' 
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'  I  think  not,'  said  she,  half  hesitating ;  '  but  what  do  you  say, 
Mary  ?' 

'  Be  guided,  my  love,'  said  her  mother,  '  by  your  own  inclina- 
tions— by  your  own  judgment.' 

'  No — I  won't  have  a  doll,'  was  at  length  her  decision ;  it  would 
remind  me  of  that  unfortunate  day.' 

'  You  shall  go  with  me  this  morning,'  said  her  mother,  to  Dr. 
Elliot's.  I  am  going  to  return  the  money  which  he  so  kindly  lent 
me  when  we  first  opened  the  shop.' 

'  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  pay  money  that  one  owes,'  replies  she. 
'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  !' 

'  And  as  the  shops  will  be  closed  after  twelve,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  'suppose  we  all  of  us — Jack  too — go  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens?  Dr.  Elliot  gave  you  tickets.' 

'  So  did  Mrs.  Spenser,'  remarked  Mary. 

'  How  delightful — how  delightful !'  shouted  Margaret ;  and  all 
agreed  that  it  was  a  happy  thought. 

That  Shrove  Tuesday,  bright  and  warm  beyond  most  early 
spring  days,  afforded  to  this  toiling  and  worthy  family  their  first 
real  holiday. 

Blessings  on  those  old  holydays  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which, 
being  a  benevolent  provision  for  the  wants  of  modern  social  life, 
are  still  retained.  Blessings  on  them  ;  they  are  like  sunny  glimpses 
in  the  desert  of  workday  life;  like  a  pause  in  the  wheel  that 
grinds  ;  like  a  relaxing  of  the  chain  that  pinches.  There  is  a  God- 
send in  them ,  they  seem  out  of  the  common  run  of  things ;  an 
extra  day  of  rest,  besides  the  one  in  seven  ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS. 

THE  little  shop  prospered ;  and,  before  two  years  had  elapsed, 
Mrs.  Walsingham  was  able  to  make  some  improvements  in  her 
domestic  establishment.  There  was  a  well-qualified  maid-servant 
in  the  kitchen,  and  an  errand-boy  in  the  shop;  besides  this,  she 
was  able  to  give  constant  employment  to  several  women  in  making 
under-clothes  and  baby-linen,  for  which  her  shop  was  becoming 
much  celebrated.  The  concern  was  decidedly  flourishing.  The  sixty 
pounds  had  been  turned  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  like  the  snow- 
ball in  the  deep  snow,  it  grew  at  every  turn.  The  shop  shelves 
and  drawers  were  full,  and  every  corner  was  fitted  up  to  hold 
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boxes  and  cases  of  goods.  The  place  bore  a  fanciful  resemblance 
to  a  nest,  which,  as  the  brood  becomes  full-fledged  and  strong,  is 
too  narrow  for  its  contents.  Mrs.  Walsingham,  however,  was  un- 
willing to  remove  from  a  place  which  had  evidently  been  so  blessed 
to  her ;  and  the  family  inconvenience  was  soon  remedied  by  the 
next  house  becoming  vacant;  the  original  tenement  was,  there- 
fore, converted  into  work-rooms,  second  shop,  and  private  room ; 
and  the  family  removed  into  the  next,  to  which  internal  communi- 
cation was  made.  In  all  these  things  Mrs.  Walsingham  saw  the 
visible  hand  of  Providence ;  and  she  went  through  her  daily  duties, 
her  daily  occupations,  with  an  increasing  thankfulness  of  spirit. 

'  William,  you  are  nearly  fifteen,'  said  his  mother  to  him  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  the  whole  family  sat  together  in  their  com- 
fortable parlour ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  learn.  You  must 
now  go  to  school.' 

William  looked  quite  pleased;  so  did  his  sisters;  and  Jack,  with 
no  very  gentle  laugh,  exclaimed :  '  Now,  brother,  you  need  not 
envy  me.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  the  London  University  School  ?'  asked 
his  mother. 

'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,'  replied  he ;  '  but  do  you  think  I 
shall  seem  very  ignorant  at  first — as  if  I  had  been  very  much  neg- 
lected— I  don't  mean  neglected  either,'  said  he,  correcting  himself, 
in  the  fear  that  his  words  implied  a  censure  on  his  mother — '  I 
mean,  shall  I  seem  much  more  ignorant  than  common  boys  of  my 
age?' 

'  I  hope,  not  generally  ignorant,'  replied  she ;  '  but,  probably, 
deficient  in  much  elementary  knowledge.' 

'  But,'  said  Mary,  '  you  will  understand  things  so  much  better 
than  younger  boys,  that  you  will  soon  overcome  that  deficiency  ; 
and  poor  dear  father  thought  you  read  Latin  very  well ;  you  can 
translate  with  ease :  you  know  something  of  mathematics,  too. 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  in  this  round  head  of 
yours,'  said  she,  pushing  the  thick  locks  from  his  forehead;  'depend 
upon  it,  you'll  be  a  first-rate  scholar  !' 

'And,  William,'  said  Jack,  with  a  countenance  of  very  extra- 
ordinary gravity,  'if  you  won't  be  offended,  I  know  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  teach  you  grammar  rules,  and  geography,  and 
show  you  how  to  parse,  and  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
all  that ;  and  I  will  hear  you  spelling  lessons,  and  words  with 
meanings,  and  all !' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Grace,  laughing, '  you  are  very  patronising, 
Jack,'  But  Jack  neither  looked  abashed  nor  vexed, 
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'Thank  you,  brother,'  said  William  ;  'you  shall  give  me  those 
instructions,  for  it  is  just  what  I  want.' 

'There,  Mistress  Grace  !'  said  Jack,  nodding  at  her,  and  archly 
glancing  out  of  the  corners  of  his  laughing  black  eyes. 

This  happy  scheme,  the  first-fruits,  as  it  were,  of  their  amended 
fortunes,  furnished  a  fireside  topic  for  many  weeks.  William  spent 
his  time  in  acquiring  elementary  knowledge,  and  in  exhibiting  to 
Jack,  every  leave-day,  the  progress  he  had  made. 

Mary,  as  we  said  before,  had  frequently  assisted  her  mother  in 
the  shop.  She  was  a  tall,  well-grown,  and  remarkably  handsome 
girl,  very  womanly  in  appearance,  and  of  quiet,  elegant  manners. 
Everybody  admired  her,  and  many  came  purposely  to  look  at  her, 
or  be  served  by  her. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  soon  became  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and, 
knowing  how  dangerous  such  admiration  might  be  to  her  daughter, 
determined  immediately  to  remove  her  from  it. 

'  Do  not  ask  Grace  to  serve  in  the  shop,  dearest  mother,'  said 
Mary,  as  the  three  were  talking  family  affairs  over. 

'  Oh,  do  not,  mother  !'  exclaimed  Grace,  with  nervous  excite- 
ment— '  I  never  could  do  it.  I  will  net  purses,  do  worsted  work, 
work  satin-stitch,  open-hem,  embroider,  braid,  design  patterns — or 
do  anything  except  serve  in  the  shop.' 

'  You  shall  not  be  asked  to  do  it,  my  love,'  said  her  mother. 
And  the  grateful  girl,  touched  by  what  she  thought  another  proof 
of  her  mother's  kindness,  sat  down  with  redoubled  industry  to  the 
beautiful  work  in  which  she  excelled. 

A  few  days  later,  Mrs.  Spenser,  who  from  the  first  had  remained 
Mrs.  Walsingham's  firm  friend,  came  in,  and  asked  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  her.  She  wished  to  know  if  she  intended 
her  eldest  daughter  to  remain  in  the  shop.  No,  she  was  not  likely 
to  be  in  it  again,  Mrs.  Walsingham  replied.  Mrs.  Spenser  was 
glad.  Had  she  any  decided  plans  for  her  daughter  ?  Not  for  the 
present;  the  removing  her  from  the  shop  was  only  a  late 
determination. 

'  Will  your  daughter  spend  this  evening  with  me  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Spenser,  after  a  moment's  pause;  '  I  shall  be  quite  alone.'  Mrs. 
Walsingham  was  sure  it  would  give  her  daughter  great  pleasure  ; 
and  at  six  o'clock,  accordingly,  Mary,  dressed  in  her  new  dark- 
blue  silk,  the  most  expensive  dress  she  had  ever  possessed,  set 
out  for  Russell  Square.  It  was  with  some  little  excitement  of 
spirit  that  she  went ;  for  an  invitation,  even  to  tea,  in  those  days 
was  a  great  event.  As  Mary,  in  her  unornamented  dress,  with  her 
rich,  abundant,  dark  hair  plainly  braided,  and  her  calm,  self- 
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possessed  demeanour,  entered  the  spacious  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished drawing-room,  Mrs.  Spenser  thought  she  had  seldom  seen 
a  more  interesting  girl.  Mary  Walsingham  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
counterpart  of  her  mother  in  her  younger  days ;  but  of  that  Mrs. 
Spenser  knew  nothing. 

Mary,  although  she  looked  calm,  did  not  feel  so.  She  had 
hitherto  seen  Mrs.  Spenser  as  the  kind  patroness  of  humble 
trades-people ;  they  were  thankful,  grateful  to  her,  nay,  they  even 
loved  her ;  but  they  had  never  ceased  to  feel  that  she  was  rich  and 
they  poor ;  that  she  was  placed  infinitely  above  them  in  station, 
and  that,  perhaps,  any  sentiment  stronger  than  that  of  obligation 
might  be  thought  impertinent ;  and  now,  here  was  she,  the  very . 
girl  who  had  sold  her  cambric  handkerchiefs,  and  even  things  as 
humble  as  pins  and  knitting-cotton,  sitting  on  the  same  sofa  with 
her.  This  feeling,  however,  soon  passed  away  ;  and  Mary  forgot 
that  Mrs.  Spenser  was  so  much  richer,  so  much  higher  in  station 
than  themselves.  They  conversed  on  many  subjects,  and  Mary, 
shrewd  as  she  was,  never  suspected  that  Mrs.  Spenser  was  fathom- 
ing her  general  knowledge,  sounding  her  principles,  and  discover- 
ing her  sentiments  on  the  most  important  points.  Had  Mary 
known  this,  perhaps  she  might  not  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
so  unexceptionably  as  she  did. 

'And  now,  Miss  Walsingham,'  said  Mrs.  Spenser,  'I  will  be 
frank  with  you  :  when  I  requested  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
I  had  an  object  in  view,  in  which  my  own  interest  was  entirely 
concerned.  I  have  one  little  daughter.'  Mary  said  she  had  seen 
her  very  often.  '  She  has  hitherto,'  continued  Mrs.  Spenser,  '  had 
only  a  daily  governess ;  but  we  wish  rather  for  a  resident  one — one 
whose  manners  and  principles  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  thoroughly.  You  are  young — younger  than  I  supposed 
— but  of  that  fault  you  will  mend  every  day.' 

'  And  did  you  indeed  think  of  me,  as  Miss  Spenser's  governess?' 
asked  Mary,  scarcely  able  to  keep  down  her  emotion. 

'I  have  thought  of  it  for  some  time,  my  dear  girl;  but  I 
sincerely  desire  it  now.' 

Mary  looked  at  Mrs.  Spenser  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  but  she 
could  not  speak. 

'  You  are  inexperienced  in  teaching,  perhaps,'  continued  Mrs. 
Spenser ;  '  but  as  my  little  daughter  is  not  yet  six  years  old,  not 
much  book-learning  is  required.  You  shall  have  every  opportunity 
of  improving  yourself.' 

Mary  expressed  her  gratitude  in  few  but  efficient  words. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Spenser,  '  society  owes  much  to  a  woman 
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like  your  mother,  who  has  .not  only  passed  through  a  life  of 
peculiar  trial  and  hardship  unblemished,  but  who  has  set  an 
example  of  almost  every  virtue.  Your  mother  has  already  more 
nobly  deserved  a  statue  than  many  a  hero ;  and  no  great  merit  is 
due  to  such  as  I,  who  only  do  a  little  to  make  her  path  easier.' 

Mary  again  could  not  speak ;  and  the  moment  after  her  brother 
William  was  announced,  who,  as  had  been  arranged,  was  come  to 
fetch  her  home. 

That  was  a  joyful  return,  and  the  happy,  thankful  family  re- 
mained round  the  fire  till  midnight — there  was  so  much  to  be  said 
and  so  much  to  be  arranged. 

'  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,'  said  Grace,  '  to  build  castles  in  the  air, 
but  a  far  pleasanter  thing  to  find  real  castles  built,  and  ready  fur- 
nished for  you,  as  you  have  done  to-night,  Mary.  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  glad,  for  you  deserve  it,  and  you  will  fulfil  all  Mrs.  Spenser's 
expectations.' 

'  I  hope  so,'  she  replied. 

'  You  will?  returned  Grace :  '  only  think  how  well  you  do  every- 
thing, how  thoroughly  you  succeed  in  all  your  attempts,  and  how 
much  you  know ;  yet  you  never  seemed  to  be  learning — you  had 
no  time  for  it !  But,  after  all,  mother,'  continued  Grace,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Walsingham,  '  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Spenser  did  not  fix  upon 
me ;  I  could  never  have  fulfilled  her  expectations.' 

'  And  for  that  very  reason,  my  dear,'  replied  her  mother,  '  Mrs. 
Spenser  would  not  have  fixed  on  you  for  such  an  office.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Grace,  sorrowfully,  '  I  shall  always  be  the  least  useful 
member  of  the  family  !' 

'  You  undervalue  yourself,  my  dear,'  said  her  mother. 

'  Think  of  all  that  exquisite  work  which  you  have  done,'  re- 
marked Mary. 

'  Of  all  those  purses  and  bags,  and  bead-work,  and  embroidery, 
and  braiding,'  added  William,  each  anxious  to  raise  poor  Grace  in 
her  own  estimation. 

Grace  made  no  answer ;  but  she  sighed,  well-knowing,  though 
she  would  not  confess  it,  that  every  kind  of  work  which  had  been 
enumerated  as  among  her  good  gifts,  had  long  since  been  dis- 
tasteful to  her;  and,  so  that  she  might  have  studied  Italian,  English 
poetry  and  literature,  and  employed  herself  in  drawing,  she  would 
contentedly  have  lived  on  bread  and  water. 

Mary  was  soon  happily  established  in  her  new  home,  and  twelve 
months  more  went  on  prosperously  with  the  widow  and  her 
family.  William  had  lost  his  thin,  pale-faced,  anxious  look,  which, 
in  fact,  had  only  been  the  consequence  of  an  over-tasked  mind 
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find  an  extremely  anxious  spirit.  He  had  become  ten  times  more 
studious  than  ever,  and  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  He 
now  attended  the  University  school,  and  brought  home,  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  the  highest  credentials  of  merit.  Mr.  Spenser 
took  a  warm  and  friendly  interest  in  him ;  and,  when  he  had  been 
rather  more  than  two  years  at  school — on  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
in  fact — he  was  admitted  as  junior  clerk  in  Mr.  Spenser's  counting- 
house;  an  event  which  filled  the  widow's  heart  and  house  with 
gladness. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  year  and  a  half  at  least,  and  return  to 
Grace,  who  henceforth  will  be  the  principal  character  in  our  little 
history. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
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As  Mrs.  Walsingham's  circumstances  improved,  she  became 
anxious  that  Grace,  who  seemed  the  only  one  unbenefited  by 
them,  should  share  some  of  their  advantages  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  But  Grace,  in  many  respects,  was 
peculiar;  she  was  extraordinarily  gifted,  and,  under  prosperous 
circumstances,  would  have  been  the  flattered,  courted,  and,  prob- 
ably, the  spoiled  child  of  genius :  her  character,  too,  would  have 
been  transparent  as  water ;  but,  chilled  as  she  had  insensibly  been 
by  early  poverty,  by  witnessing  the  privations,  and,  often,  the  con- 
cealed suffering  of  those  most  dear  to  her,  she  had  learned  to  veil 
her  own  feelings,  and  even  while  indulging  an  almost  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  spirit,  wore  outwardly  an  appearance  of  cold- 
ness and  reserve.  Her  father,  had  he  lived,  would  have  under- 
stood her,  but  he  would  have  been  far  from  the  best  guide  for  one 
so  constituted.  Grace,  though  she  had  neither  fear  nor  distrust  of 
her  mother,  dreaded  so  much  adding  to  her  difficulties,  that  she 
never  made  her  her  confidante ;  and  although  she  loved  her  elder 
brother  and  sister,  and  had  the  most  profound  respect  for  them, 
yet  they  were  never  admitted  to  her  most  secret  feelings.  It  was 
Jack — the  gay,  volatile,  light-hearted  Jack,  two  years  her  junior — 
that  was  the  closest  intimate  of  her  heart.  Two  beings  more  dis- 
similar could  hardly  be  conceived :  Grace,  slender,  and  of  a 
marble  paleness,  with  soft  brown  hair,  straight  and  glossy  as  silk, 
and  limbs  of  the  most  delicate  mould — all  ideality,  and  filled  with 
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notions  of  beauty  and  perfection  ;  Jack,  strong-built,  strong- 
featured,  and  rough-headed;  a  bold,  free-spoken  youth,  who 
seemed  to  laugh  all  sentiment  to  scorn,  and  from  whom  it  might 
have  been  thought  no  tender  sympathies  could  ever  have  been  ex- 
tracted. It  was  by  him  alone  that  Grace  was  thoroughly  known.  . 

When  Mrs.  Walsingham  proposed  that  Grace  should  have  the 
advantage  of  school,  she  at  once  shrunk  from  it. 

'No,  mother,'  said  she;  'I  am  too  old,  too  tall,  to  go  to  school.' 

'  You  thought  differently  in  William's  case,  my  love,'  argued  her 
mother. 

'  William  was  very  different  to  me,'  she  replied  ;  '  I  could  not 
bear  —  indeed,  mother,  I  could  not  —  the  way  in  which  I  should  be 
treated  at  a  first-rate  school  ;  and  I  had  better  be  at  home,'  she 
added,  timidly,  'than  go  to  an  inferior  one.' 
^Her~mother  quite  agreed  in  that  opinion. 

'  Do  you  not  know,  mother,'  asked  Grace,  half  reluctantly,  '  the 
ungenerous  feeling,  the  want  of  sympathy,  there  is  among  women 
generally,  and  among  girls  too,  I  suppose  ?  I  mean,  that  those 
who  fancy  themselves  richer  and  greater,  despise  those  they  think 
below  them  —  such  as  ourselves,'  said  she,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

'  But,  my  dear,'  replied  her  mother,  'while  we  preserve  our  own 
self-respect,  we  are  almost  independent  of  the  opinions  of  others.' 

'  That  must  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  our  own  natures,'  said 
Grace.  '  I  could  not  bear  all  you  do,  dearest  mother,  from  people 
considering  themselves  perfect  ladies  ;  they  are  often  so  imperious 
—  so  little  considerate  of  your  feelings  ;  and  if  ladies  behave  thus 
to  you,  whom  everybody  respects,  and  whose  real  goodness  every- 
body acknowledges,  how  is  it  likely  that  ignorant  girls,  full  of  their 
own  importance,  and  with  all  their  educated  notions  of  wealth  and 
station,  would  behave  even  civilly  to  me,  a  stranger,  who  would 
be  known  to  them  only  as  a  shopkeeper's  daughter  ?' 

'  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  my  dear  girl,'  re- 
turned her  mother,  '  but  you  want  charity  ;  your  censures  are  far 
too  sweeping  ;  you  forget  the  kind  friends  we  have  found  —  you 
forget  Dr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spenser.' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  returned  Grace,  '  but  those  are  the  exceptions. 
Were  the  world  made  up  of  Dr.  Elliots  and  Mrs.  Spensers,  we 
should  hardly  wish  to  go  to  heaven  ;  but  as  to  school  for  me,  do 
not  think  of  it.  I  have  plenty  of  time  at  home  for  the  few  studies 
I  care  about.' 

'  You  shall  have  lessons  in  French  and  Italian,'  returned  her 
mother,  '  and  you  shall  have  a  little  time  also  for  your  own  read- 
ing. It  is  but  fair  that  you  should  reap  some  advantage  from  our 
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amended  circumstances,  particularly  when  you  have  done  your 
part  towards  their  amendment.' 

Grace  kissed  her  mother's  cheek,  and  thanked  her  again  and 
again  for  her  kindness. 

'  Well,  but,  Grace,'  said  Jack,  one  fine  evening  during  the  Mid- 
summer holidays,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
'  you  are  low-spirited  —  you  ought  to  be  more  plucky.  There's 
nothing  like  having  a  good  conceit  of  one's  self  —  I  soon  found 
that  out.' 

'  But  you  don't  at  all  understand,'  said  Grace.  '  Many  things 
make  me  low-spirited,  that  others  would  not  mind  about.  Now, 
you  know,  I  ought  to  help  mother  —  and  I  will.  But  oh,  Jack,  you 
don't  know  how  I  loathe  that  trumpery  satin-stitch  and  embroidery, 
and  how  often  I  feel  to  despise  women,  because  they  think  so  much 
about  dress.  I  wear  nothing  but  plain  linen  collars,  because-  1  hate 
those  worked  ones.' 

'  But,'  replied  her  brother,  '  you  admire  pretty  patterns,  and  all 
that  is  elegant  and  graceful  ;  and  everybody  says  there  never  was 
such  beautiful  work  as  yours.  Didn't  mother  say,  this  very  morn- 
ing, that  there  was  a  fresh  order  for  another  dozen  of  baby-caps  ?' 

'  Yes,  brother,'  said  Grace,  '  and  I  could  not  eat  another  morsel 
after  I  had  heard  it.  I  sometimes  think  that  I  will  leave  off 
inventing  patterns  ;  but,  then,  it  would  be  wicked  not  to  help 
mother  to  the  utmost;  and  now  William's  at  University  School, 
and  Margaret  is  going  to  school,  and  now  I  take  French  and 
Italian  lessons,  I  know  that  I  ought  to  work  even  harder  than  ever. 
I  declare,  Jack,'  said  she,  weeping,  '  I  often  pray  that  God  would 
enable  me  to  do  my  duty  cheerfully,  for  it  is  the  doing  it  cheerfully 
that  is  the  great  thing,  after  all  !' 

'  I  wish  I  could  help  you  in  some  way,'  said  Jack. 

'  You  do  help  me,'  was  her  reply  ;  '  for  it  is  the  greatest  comfort 
I  have  to  take  these  pleasant  evening  walks  with  you,  now  you  are 
at  home  every  day,  and  to  open  my  whole  heart  to  you.' 

'  Grace,'  commenced  Jack  cheerfully,  as  if  a  new  set  of  ideas 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  'if  you  might  have  just  what  you 
liked,  and  be  just  what  you  liked,  what  would  you  be  ?  Very  rich, 
I  suppose,  wouldn't  you  ?  and  have  a  grand  house,  somewhere  in 
a  grand  park,  with  plenty  of  deer  ;  and  servants,  and  carriages,  and 
horses  ;  and  pictures,  and  statues,  and  plenty  of  music  ;  and  fine 
folks  to  visit  you  ?  Would  that  please  you  ?' 

'  Not  quite,  I  think,'  returned  Grace  ;  '  though  I  should  like  the 
grand  house  and  the  pictures,  and  statues  and  music,  and  books, 
Jack,  which  you  have  forgotten.' 
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'  You  wouldn't  do  any  more  satin-stitch  or  embroidery,  I  guess  ?' 

'  No,'  replied  Grace ;  '  I  would  forbid  anybody  ever  to  mention 
the  words  before  me ;  and  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  touch  a 
needle  again  as  long  as  I  lived.' 

'You  would  do  famously  in  that  island  where  ready-made  shirts, 
with  buttons  and  button-holes,  plaited  frills  and  all,  grow  upon  the 
trees !' 

'  I  should  be  a  very  princess  there,'  replied  Grace,  '  and  I  would 
do  nothing  then  but  read  and  draw.  And,  by-the-bye,  did  I  show 
you  my  little  etching  on  copper  ?' 

'  It  has  turned  out  well,  has  it  ?' 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Grace,  '  for  a  first  attempt ;  I  should  never 
despair  of  quite  succeeding,  if  I  had  only  time.  How  useful  that 
Encyclopedia  has  been  to  us.' 

'  And  yet  it  was  the  satin-stitch  that  helped  you  to  buy  it.' 

'  I  have  an  idea,'  said  Grace,  without  noticing  her  brother's  ob- 
servation, '  that  if  I  had  only  the  time  to  practise,  I  should  suc- 
ceed very  well ;  but  I  should  prefer  wood-engraving — I  understand 
it  so  entirely  :  and  my  attempt  at  it  was  not  despicable.' 

'  No  ;  I  think  it  was  capital.' 

'  But,'  continued  Grace, '  I  should  never  be  satisfied  to  devote  as 
much  time  as  would  be  needful  to  any  art  of  this  kind,  while  mother 
had  to  struggle  with  difficulties.' 

'  And  yet  I  think,'  said  her  brother,  '  if  she  only  knew  how  you 
hated  this  stitch,  stitch,  stitching,  she  would  not  object  to  your 
giving  it  up  ;  and,  in  the  end,  you  might  make  lots  of  money  by 
engraving.  I  know  two  boys  whose  father  is  an  engraver,  and  they 
walk  the  streets  with  a  livery-servant  after  them.' 

'  But,'  said  Grace,  '  it  is  not  common  for  women  to  be  en- 
gravers.' 

'  Fiddlestick-end !  if  that's  all  the  objection.' 

'  Not  quite  all,'  replied  Grace ;  '  but  mother  might  think  me 
unkind,  in  not  helping  her  still  in  the  way  that  seems  most  natural ; 
and  I  heard  her  say,  this  very  morning,  that  she  had  lost  one  of  her 
best  customers,  because  she  could  not  supply  her  with  Brussels 
lace,  but  that  she  should  not  think  it  right  to  keep  it  at  present, 
because  she  had  not  sufficient  capital.  Now,  if  I  were  to  leave  off 
doing  that  fine  work,  mother  must  hire  others  to  do  it,  which  would 
lessen  her  profits,  and  I,  the  while,  should  be  making  continual 
demands  upon  her.  If  I  had  only  any  way  of  gaining  money 
independently  of  the  fine  work,  then  I  would  lay  it  out  for  my- 
self, and  would  design,  and  etch,  and  engrave  to  my  heart's 
content.' 
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'  I  wish  you  could,'  exclaimed  Jack ;  and  these  few  emphatic 
words  brought  them  again  to  their  own  door. 

'  I  want  you  to  have  a  walk  with  me,  Grace,'  said  Jack,  on  his 
first  leave-day,  after  the  holidays.  Grace  was  sitting  at  her  work- 
table,  busied  over  the  last  baby-cap  of  the  dozen  which  had  been 
ordered.  '  I'll  put  all  these  things  by  for  you,  for  I'm  in  a  pro- 
digious hurry.  I  want  to  have  some  particular  conversation  with 
you.' 

Grace  was  very  quick  ;  she  longed  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air ; 
and  was  curious  to  know  what  important  topic  Jack  had  in  his 
mind. 

He  linked  his  ungloved  hand  into  her  arm,  and  the  moment 
they  had  left  the  door  began  :  '  I  really  have  found  something  that 
you  can  do,  and  get  lots  of  money  by — something  quite  in  your  own 
way ;  and  you  may  go  on  with  the  fine  work  at  the  same  time,  and 
nobody  know  anything  about  it  at  present,  but  you  and  I ;  and 
then,  if  it  doesn't  succeed — but  it  will  succeed,  and  so  I  won't 
fancy  anything  else.' 

'  But  what  is  it,  dear  brother  ?'  interrupted  Grace. 

'You  know  about  calico  printing — printing  ladies'  dresses — 
those  beautiful  muslins  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it,'  replied  Grace. 

'  Nonsense  !  You  know  that  those  beautiful  patterns  are  all 
drawn  first  upon  paper ;  and  very  clever  people — sometimes  artists 
— design  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  often  paid  for  first- 
rate  patterns,  and  many  people  get  their  living  by  doing  nothing 
else  but  designing  and  drawing  patterns.' 

'  And  you  think  I  could  design  and  draw  them  ?'  asked  Grace. 

'  I'm  sure — could  do  it  beautifully.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you 
got  twenty  guineas  for  one  design.' 

'  Impossible  !'  said  Grace.  '  Twenty  guineas  can  never  be  given 
for  a  single  p'attern.' 

'  But  it  is  !  Now,  I  know  a  boy,  his  name  is  Ferrand,  and  his" 
father  does  nothing  else  but  design  patterns.  He  lives  at  Mr. 
Auckland's  print-works.  I  have  been  at  his  house,  for  Dick  and  I 
are  rather  cronies ;  and  I  have  been  all  over  the  printing-works,  and 
I  understand  exactly  how  everything  is  done.' 

'But  in  what  kind  of  way  are  these  patterns  drawn?'  asked 
Grace. 

'  Very  nicely  drawn,  and  coloured ;  but,  dear  me,  I've  three  or 
four  in  my  pocket  that  I  begged,  for  I  thought  of  you  directly.' 

4  You  are  a  dear,  kind  creature,'  said  Grace, 

21 
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Jack  produced  the  patterns.  '  You  see,'  said  he, '  they  are  made 
to  look  exactly  as  they  are  meant  to  be ;  but  these  are  nothing 
extraordinary — quite  common  things,  that  they  set  no  store  by.' 

'  The  patterns  are  nothing,'  said  Grace ;  '  but  they  are  all  I 
need.' 

'Mr.  Ferrand  said,'  continued  Jack,  'that  they  were  always 
wanting  new  patterns,  and  that  they  would  give  any  money  for 
something  very  original  for  next  spring,  because  printed  muslins 
were  to  be  all  the  rage.  I  told  him  I  knew  a  young  person — I 
didn't  say  lady — that  would  do  him  some  better  things  than  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  I  would  bring  him  some.  He  seemed  pleased, 
and  asked  me  to  have  some  brandy-and-water  with  him.' 

'  But  you  did  not,  I  hope  ?'  interrupted  Grace.   • 

'  No ;  I  only  sipped  at  the  glass ;  and  he  told  me  he  used  to 
design  a  great  many  himself,  but  that  of  late  his  hand  had  been 
out.' 

Grace  thanked  her  brother  sincerely,  and  promised  that  she 
would  try  what  she  could  do.  The  next  morning  she  was  up 
early,  and,  instead  of  either  reading  Italian  or  French,  as  had  been 
her  custom,  sat  down  to  catch  and  realise,  if  she  could,  some  of 
the  phantom  designs  which  had  floated  through  her  brain,  even  in 
her  dreams.  It  was  several  days  before  she  produced  anything 
that  at  all  satisfied  herself;  but  after  that  time  she  began  to  design 
rapidly,  one  combination  suggesting  another  entirely  different. 
Some  were  formal  Chinese  patterns,  all  angles  and  interfacings — a 
gorgeous  mass  of  colour  ;  others,  light  floating  sprays  and  blossoms, 
like  gossamer  threads  and  nodding  flowers,  heavy  with  dew.  She 
grew  delighted  with  her  own  work,  and,  full  of  confidence,  went 
on  with  amazing  success.  There  was  one  particular  pattern,  how- 
ever, which  she  considered  worth  all  the  rest,  for  its  originality  of 
design,  and  bold,  yet  faultless,  colouring.  She  tried  again  and 
again,  but,  to  her  judgment,  could  produce  nothing  at  all  equal  to 
it.  She  called  it  the  acanthus-pattern,  because  the  first  idea  was 
suggested,  though  she  hardly  knew  how,  by  an  acanthus-leaf  upon 
a  Grecian  capital,  among  the  marbles  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  particular  leaf,  most  accurately  sketched,  was  continued  in  the 
design.  Jack  was  with  her  at  the  time  she  sketched  the  leaf;  and 
one  little  fact  connected  with  that  circumstance  made  it  memo- 
rable. But  more  of  that  anon. ; 

Twelve  of  Grace's  best  designs,  and  the  acanthus-pattern,  of 
course,  among  them,  were  carried  by  Jack,  on  his  next  holiday, 
to  Mr.  Ferrand,  who  in  the  interim  had,  through  his  son,  reminded 
him  of  his  promise. 
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'Now  I  have  brought  you  something,'  said  he,  opening  the 
little  portfolio,  in  which  Grace  had  carefully  laid  the  designs; 
'  you  never  saw  such  as  these,  Mr.  Ferrand.' 

Jack  arranged  them  on  the  table,  as  he  thought  most  advan- 
tageously. '  What  do  you  say  to  them  ?'  asked  he,  as  Mr.  Ferrand 
delayed  to  give  an  opinion,  though  he  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise. 

'  I  say  that  I  have  seen  worse,  and  I  may  have  seen  better  ;  but 
all  depends  upon  trial,'  added  he,  gathering  them  up. 

'  But,  stop,'  said  Jack,  seizing  the  acanthus ;  '  is  not  that  a 
beauty  !' 

'  It's  not  an  ugly  thing,'  replied  Mr.  Ferrand,  coolly. 

'  What  may  such  a  design  as  that  be  worth  ?'  asked  Jack. 

'A  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  shillings.' 

'  Ten  or  fifteen  shillings  !'  repeated  Jack.  '  Why,  Mr.  Ferrand, 
there  is  not  such  a  design  as  that  in  all  Mr.  Auckland's  works ; 
and  you  said  you  would  give  any  money  for  some  original  designs.' 

'  Pooh,  pooh  !  But  come,  here's  two  sovereigns  for  you,  for  the 
whole  batch  of  them ;  and  I  can't  stand  argufying,'  added  he,' 
taking  up  his  hat,  and  dropping  the  designs  very  deliberately  into 
his  pocket. 

'The  designs  are  not  mine,'  said  Jack,  thinking  Mr.  Ferrand 
meant  to  be  dishonest,  'and  I  brought  them  neither  to  give,  nor 
yet  to  sell,  at  this  rate  !' 

'  Pocket  your  two  sovereigns,  and  be  off  with  you,'  said  Ferrand, 
growing  red  in  the  face. 

'  You  are  not  behaving  at  all  like  a  gentleman,'  replied  Jack, 
doggedly,  but  without  touching  the  money. 

'  Will  you  take  these,  and  be  off  with  you  ?'  said  the  other, 
again  pushing  the  sovereigns  towards  him. 

'No,'  said  Jack  ;  'but  I'll  have  the  designs  back  again.' 

'  Will  you  ?'  exclaimed  Ferrand,  now  growing  pale  with  passion  ; 
'  we'll  see,  then !'  And,  taking  Jack  by  the  shoulders,  and  not 
very  gently  either,  he  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 

Poor  Jack  !  In  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  been 
in  such  a  passion  as  he  was  then.  '  He's  the  shabbiest  scoundrel 
in  all  London  !'  said  he,  as,  in  the  very  childishness  of  his  rage,  he 
flung  a  stone  against  the  black  wooden  gates  within  which  the 
printing-works  stood. 

'  And  what  shall  I  tell  poor  Grace  ?'  thought  he,  when  the  first 
ebullition  of  his  anger  was  over ;  and,  from  having  walked  with 
impetuous  speed,  he  now  relaxed  into  a  saunter.  '  What  a  fine 
fellow  I  shall  seem  to  her,  after  all  the  swagger  I  made  about  the 
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money  she  was  to  get,  and  which  she  ought  to  have  got ;  for  there 
never  were  such  beautiful  designs  seen  !  I've  a  good  mind  to  go 
to  Mr.  Auckland  myself,'  said  he,  speaking  aloud,  in  the  very 
energy  of  his  perplexity,  '  and  tell  him  all  about  it ;  for  that  Ferrand 
is  a  downright  shabby,  swindling  fellow  !' 

'  Thy  language  is  somewhat  free  for  thy  years,'  said  a  calm  voice 
behind,  which  made  Jack  suddenly  turn  round.  It  was  a  middle- 
aged  Friend,  who,  in  his  plain  brown  suit,  and  well-varnished 
brown  walking-cane,  was  leisurely  bending  his  steps  towards  an 
anti-slavery  meeting. 

'  And  no  wonder,  sir,'  said  Jack,  in  reply  to  his  observation, 
'  for  I  have  been  shamefully  swindled.' 

'  What  may  thy  case  be  ?' 

Jack  told  him  exactly,  and  about  the  acanthus-pattern  also,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  '  Ferrand  was  the  greatest  swindler  in  all 
London.' 

'  Thou  certainly  hast  not  been  well  used,  if  those  designs  of 
which  thou  speakest  are  worth  more  than  the  two  sovereigns.' 

'  They  are  worth  ten  times  that  money,  sir.'  replied  Jack,  with 
emphasis. 

'  See  the  man  again,  and  calmly  represent  to  him  the  in- 
justice of  his  conduct.  But  be  calm,  my  young  friend,'  and  he 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  Jack's  shoulder,  '  for  anger  produces 
nothing  but  evil ;  and  if  he  still  refuse  to  restore  thee  either 
thy  property  or  its  true  value,  thou  shouldst  see  John  Auckland, 
this  person's  employer ;  he  is  an  upright  man,  and  will  not  see  in- 
justice done  to  thee.  And,  further,  I  advise  thee,'  said  the  Friend, 
beginning  to  quicken  his  pace,  '  to  moderate  thy  temper.  Go  home 
now,  and  tell  thy  sister  of  this  man's  unfair  conduct ;  and  if  she 
be,  as  thou  sayest,  so  excellent  and  so  amiable,  she  will  not  blame 
thee.  Farewell !' 

Jack  thought  there  was  good  sense  in  what  the  Quaker  advised ; 
and  accordingly,  calming  himself  into  as  much  stoical  philosophy 
as  he  was  capable  of,  he  related  to  Grace  the  end  of  this  grand 
scheme.  Grace  did  not  belie  the  character  which  Jack  had 
given  of  her,  for  she  did  not  blame  him ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
assumed  an  indifference  which  she  did  not  feel,  and,  both  by  word 
and  manner,  did  all  in  her  power  to  reconcile  poor  Jack  to  himself. 

On  his  next  leave-day,  he  went  again  to  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  in- 
quired after  the  designs,  with  as  much  politeness  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly assume.  Mr.  Ferrand  far  more  than  equalled  him  in  civility  ; 
he  apologised  for  his  former  rudeness  ;  he  was  sorry  he  had  used 
violence  towards  him.  As  to  the  designs,  they  had  turned  out 
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absolutely  nothing;  there  was  no  judging  of  a  design  on  paper; 
each  one  must  be  tried  with  the  blocks  and  proper  dyes  before  an 
opinion  could  be  formed  of  its  worth ;  not  one  design  out  of  ten 
worked  well  on  calico.  Upon  his  honour,  he  assured  Jack  that 
not  one  of  them  was  worth  a  farthing.  But  he  had  not  time  then 
to  spare.  Jack  was  confounded  by  his  civil  wordiness,  but  he 
did  not  believe  even  his  protestations ;  before,  however,  he  could 
frame  an  answer,  Mr.  Ferrand  was  gone. 

Outside  the  gate  was  a  gentleman  alighting  from  his  phaeton. 
'  Was  it  Mr.  Auckland  ?'  inquired  Jack ;  for  he  thought,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Ferrand's  polite  protestations,  he  would  take  the  Quaker's 
advice,  and  relate  the  whole  affair  to  him.  'Was  it,'  he  asked, 
'Mr.  Auckland?' 

The  answer  was  affirmative.  The  moment  Jack  spoke  of  de- 
signs, Mr.  Auckland  referred  him  to  Mr.  Ferrand ;  he  was  the 
proper  person,  and  to  him  he  must  go. 

'  But '  said  Jack. 

'These  are  matters  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,'  interrupted 
Mr.  Auckland,  impatiently ;  '  I  cannot  be  detained.'  And  so 
saying,  he  bustled  through  the  black  gates,  the  groom  leisurely 
drove  the  phaeton  down  the  street,  and  Jack  walked  away  more 
discontented  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LA     BELLE     FLO  RE. 

As  month  after  month  rolled  on,  if  Grace  thought  less  of  her 
disappointed  hopes,  she  found  that  any  chance  of  emancipation 
from  the  needle  was  more  distant  than  ever ;  for  her  satin-stitch 
and  embroidery  grew  more  in  demand  every  day.  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham  often  thought  Grace  was  too  closely  confined,  and  she 
devised  many  little  schemes  of  pleasure,  many  little  excursions 
into  the  country,  to  diversify,  as  much  as  might  be,  the  monotonous 
life  of  her  daughter.  Several  young  women,  it  is  true,  were  now 
associated  with  Grace  in  her  tasks ;  but  as  she  had  no  talent  for 
instructing  others,  each  was  left  to  her  own  abilities,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  not  one  equalled  her.  Mrs.  Walsingham's  customers, 
therefore,  soon  learned  to  distinguish  her  work  from  that  of  others; 
and  had  poor  Grace,  like  the  goddess  of  the  Ephesians,  been 
gifted  with  six  hands  instead  of  two?  she  might  fully  have  employed 
them  all. 
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'  Now,  Mrs.  Walsingham,'  said  that  same  Mrs.  Auckland,  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  little  shop,  had  triumphantly  carried  off 
the  damaged  doll,  and  who  had  just  now  alighted  from  her  carriage, 
'  I  want  another  velvet  dress  for  my  Augustus,  embroidered  in 
gold  thread.' 

Mrs.  Walsingham  bowed  her  thanks. 

'  But  I  must  have  a  perfectly  original  design — something  very 
striking,  and  very  new.' 

'I  have  no  doubt  of  our  pleasing  you,'  replied  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham. 

'  The  last  dress  that  he  had,  was  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
saw ;  many  gentlemen,  artists,  noticed  it,  and  pronounced  the  style 
perfect.' 

'  And  you  now  wish  for  something  quite  unlike  it  ?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Walsingham. 

'  Of  a  style  quite  dissimilar ;  for  though  that  dress  is  still  as 
good  as  new,  it  has  been  so  imitated  by  everybody,  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  the  child  in  it.  It  is  very  impertinent  of  people  to 
imitate  one !' 

Mrs.  Walsingham  suggested  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  then  proceeded  to  lay  several  new  designs  before 
her.  She  did  not  quite  approve  of  any  of  them ;  she  wanted 
something  different — something  striking  and  original. 

'  And,  remember,  Mrs.  Walsingham,  that  I  purchase  the  pattern, 
which  is  to  be  destroyed  the  moment  it  is  done  with.' 

It  was  then  agreed  that  fresh  patterns  were  to  be  designed,  and 
sent  by  post  for  her  choice.  Two  guineas  were  to  be  paid  for  the 
pattern,  and  four  guineas  for  the  embroidery  and  materials.  These 
important  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  the  lady  passed  forth 
to  her  splendid  carriage.  At  Whitsuntide  Jack  had  the  plea- 
sure of  morning  strolls  through  the  streets  of  London,  with  the 
joyful  prospect  of  dining  at  home  each  day.  Towards  noon, 
on  the  Monday,  he  came  in  with  a  very  hurried  air,  and 
begged  Grace  would  go  with  him  into  Regent  Street,  for  he 
had  something  very  strange  to  show  her.  Not  a  word  could  Grace 
obtain  from  her  brother,  as  to  the  object  of  their  walk ;  '  it  was  a 
something  which  was  worth  seeing.' 

'  And  now,'  said  he,  as  he  suddenly  stopped  before  a  fashionable 
shop,  the  windows  of  which  were  filled  with  dresses  of  the  newest 
spring  fashions,  '  what  do  you  see  there  ?' 

Grace  made  a  rapid  survey,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  start,  ex- 
claimed : 

'  The  acanthus-pattern  !  and  how  beautiful  it  is  !' 
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'  And  what  a  false-hearted  scoundrel  that  was  !'  exclaimed  Jack, 
losing  all  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  pattern  in  his  extreme  indig- 
nation. 

'  It  must  be  my  own  design,'  said  Grace,  thoughtfully,  '  for  no 
one  else  would  conceive  exactly  the  same  idea !' 

'  It's  your  own,  and  nobody  else's ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why :  don't 
you  remember  sketching  it  that  day  at  the  British  Museum — and 
the  little  mouse's  face  in  the  middle  of  the  acanthus  leaf?' 

1  Yes,'  said  Grace,  smiling,  '  and  there  it  is,  to  be  sure !' 

'  And  you  threw  that  scarlet  flower,  that  ecrymocarpus,  across 
it,  and  I  declared  that  it  still  peeped  through — and  so  it  does, 
though  nobody  but  you  or  I  would  find  it  out' 

'Yes,'  said  Grace,  '  it  must  be  my  design.' 

'  I'm  confident  it  is  !'  said  Jack ;  '  but,  to  make  assurance  sure, 
I'll  go  in  and  ask  whose  print  it  is.' 

The  people  of  the  shop  were  not  busy  just  then ;  and,  as  Jack 
put  his  question  to  the  gentleman  of  the  shop,  he  received  a  direct 
and  very  civil  answer.  It  was  one  of  Auckland's,  and  would  be, 
he  expected,  the  most  fashionable  print  of  the  season.  It  was 
called  la  belle  Flore.  A  dress  of  it  had  already  been  worn  by 
the  Queen ;  but  that  this  was  the  first  day  it  had  been  shown  in 
the  shops.  Jack  expressed  his  thanks,  and  ran  out  to  communicate 
what  he  had  heard  to  his  sister. 

'  And  now,'  said  he,  '  what  had  best  be  done ;  for  that  fellow 
shall  not  have  the  credit  of  la  belle  Flore  ?' 

'  We  must  tell  mother  about  it,'  replied  Grace,  '  for  she  is  the 
most  proper  person  to  give  us  good  counsel.  But,  dear  me,  it 
will  be  no  use  making  any  disturbance,  for  we  shall  never  get  any 
good  by  it :  still  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  I  have  succeeded  so 
well,  and  that  the  very  pattern  which  pleased  me  so  much,  is 
likely  to  be  a  general  favourite  !' 

'I  tell  you  what,'  said  Jack,  'if  there's  justice  to  be  had  in 
London,  we'll  have  it !  And  don't  you  be  chicken-hearted  now ; 
that's  the  fault  everybody  blames  women  for.' 

Grace  laughed,  and  called  him  her  '  Cceur  de  Lion.' 

When  they  reached  home,  they  found  their  mother  closely 
occupied  by  a  constant  succession  of  important  customers ;  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  being  able  to  speak  a  word  with  her  before 
evening. 

'  I'm  completely  out  of  patience,'  said  Jack,  as  he  went  away 
from  the  door  of  his  mother's  room ;  '  she'll  never  be  at  liberty  !' 

At  length,  however,  the  door  opened,  and  three  ladies,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother,  came  out.  Jack  stole  softly  into  the  shop 
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after  them,  intending  to  secure  his  mother  the  moment  they  were 
gone.  But  the  lady  who  had  ordered  the  embroidered  velvet 
dress  was  alighting  from  her  carriage,  and  had  entered  the  shop 
before  Jack  had  spoken  a  single  word. 

'  I  shall  not  detain  you  many  minutes,  Mrs.  Walsingham,'  said 
the  lady ;  '  I  will  remain  here,  thank  you.' 

Jack  saw  instantly  that  she  wore  a  dress  of  la  belle  Flore 
pattern,  and  he  stole  softly  outside  the  counter,  to  get  a  nearer 
survey. 

'  You  like  these  designs,  I  hope,'  said  Mrs.  Walsingham,  taking 
them  from  the  lady's  hand. 

'  They  are  all  exquisite — the  sweetest  things  I  ever  saw ;  but 
this  is  my  choice.' 

'  It  is  certainly  very  striking,'  said  Mrs.  Walsingham,  '  and  will 
produce  great  effect.' 

'  I  cannot  think,'  said  the  lady,  '  how  you  get  such  things 
made ;  and  then  the  work  itself  is  so  perfect.  Do  you  employ 
the  Jewesses  ?' 

'Frequently;  but  these  designs  are  made,  and  this  particular 
work  is  done,  by  my  daughter.' 

'  Indeed  !  she  must  be  wonderfully  clever  !' 

'  That  she  is  !'  exclaimed  Jack,  suddenly  presenting  himself,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  his  mother  and  the  lady  ;  '  and  she 
invented  the  pattern  of  that  beautiful  print  which  you  are  wearing.' 

'  Impossible  !'  said  the  lady,  half  laughing. 

'  But  indeed,  ma'am,  she  did,'  said  Jack,  not  standing  on 
ceremony,  even  with  a  rich  lady — '  only  she  has  been  swindled 
out  of  it !' 

'  You  are  a  most  impertinent  boy,  for  this  print,  which  is  the 
most  fashionable  of  the  season,  was  invented  by  a  French 
gentleman,  named  Du  Roc.' 

'  They  may  say  so,'  returned  Jack,  steadily ;  '  and  they  call  it,  I 
know,  la  belle  Flore ;  but  my  own  sister  Grace,  and  nobody  else, 
designed  it,  and  she  called  it  the  acanthus-pattern.' 

'  This  is  very  extraordinary  behaviour,  Mrs.  Walsingham,'  said 
the  lady,  looking  very  much  insulted.  '  Pray,  who  is  this  boy  ?' 

'  He  is  my  son,  and  the  facts  which  I  now  hear  are  quite  as 
extraordinary  to  myself  as  to  you.' 

'  The  facts  !  the  falsehoods,  Mrs.  Walsingham  ;  for  this  print 
belongs  to  my  husband,  Mr.  Auckland,  the  great  calico-printer ; 
and  every  word  which  this  boy  has  spoken  is  a  gross  false- 
hood !' 

'  I  trust  not— at  all  events,  not  wilfully  false,     But  how  is  this, 
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John  ?  for  I  never  heard  that  Grace  had  designed  any  patterns  for 
printing.' 

'  No,  mother,  you  never  did  ;  nobody  ever  knew,  but  Grace  and 
myself,  and  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  a  Quaker  gentleman  whom  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  we  were  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it  directly  :  for 
they've  got  the  pattern  printed,  as  you  see,  and  Grace  has  been 
swindled  out  of  it ;  and  now  they  give  it  a  fine  French  name,  and 
say  it  was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  !' 

'  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  John,'  said  his  mother ; 
'this,  most  likely,  is  not  the  pattern  which  Grace  designed.' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  mother,'  returned  he,  earnestly ;  '  for  I  know  the 
pattern  as  well  as  if  I  had  drawn  it  myself !' 

'  Unless  some  apology  is  made  for  the  extreme  impertinence  of 
that  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Auckland,  '  I  shall  not  again  enter  this  shop  !' 

'  I  understand  the  whole  affair  so  imperfectly,'  replied  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  with  great  composure,  '  that  I  am  not  able  to  judge 
if  he  be  really  as  blamable  as  you  suppose.' 

'  Every  word  he  has  uttered  is  false  !'  And  then,  giving  orders 
that  the  velvet  dress  should  be  finished,  without  fail,  in  ten  days, 
Mrs.  Auckland  drove  off  in  extreme  indignation. 

Quite  unperceived  by  all  the  party,  an  old  gentleman  had 
entered  the  shop  while  this  circumstance  occurred,  and  stood  a 
quiet  listener  to  the  conversation  that  passed.  He  was  a  stout 
gentleman,  with  a  merry  eye,  and  had  been  an  early  and  constant 
purchaser  of  Mrs.  Walsingham's  nice  lamb's-wool  stockings.  The 
moment  Mrs.  Auckland  was  gone,  he  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  and,  clapping  Jack  on  the  back,  called  him  a  fine  fellow, 
and  said  that,  like  John  Knox,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  fair  face  of 
a  gentlewoman. 

(  Sir,'  replied  Jack,  '  I  knew  I  was  right.' 

'  That's  a  fine  spirit,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  '  stand  up  for  the 
right  as  bold  as  a  lion  !  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  stout  fellow, 
you've  got  into  a  hornet's  nest — this  Auckland  is  a  fiery  chap,  and 
his  lady  seems  a  bit  of  a  tartar.  But  if  your  sister  really  did 
invent  that  new-fashioned  print,  that  all  the  world  is  going  mad 
about,  she  could  do  something  else,  perhaps,  as  good.' 

'  I  am  sure,  sir,  she  could,'  replied  Jack. 

'  Then  here's  my  hand,  my  fine  fellow ;  I'm  a  sort  of  calico- 
printer  myself — that  is,  it's  in  the  family — and  if  you'll  send  me  a 
score  of  designs,  only  half  as  good  as  this  fine  French  thing,  I'll 
make  it  worth  your  while.' 

'  I'll  bring  them,  sir.     But  what's  your  address  ?' 

'  Take  them  to  Messrs,  Bell  and  Wilson's,  the  calico-printers, 
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and  ask  for  Mr.  Matthew  Wilson,  any  day  between  ten  and  two ; 
I  live  at  the  next  house,  and  I'll  see  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Jack ;  and,  running  upstairs  to  com- 
municate his  news  to  Grace,  he  left  Mr.  Matthew  Wilson  and  his 
mother  to  do  their  business  about  the  lamb's-wool  stockings. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

MRS.  AUCKLAND  soon  communicated  to  her  husband  the  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred  in  Mrs.  Walsingham's  shop,  and  how 
this  most  insolent  of  Blue-coat  School  boys  declared  his  sister  to 
have  invented  la  belle  Flore  ;  and  that  in  the  public  shop,  before 
she  knew  not  how  many  shop-women  and  customers,  he  insisted 
that  his  sister  had  been  swindled  out  of  it.  Mr.  Auckland,  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Wilson  had  said,  was  a  gentleman  of  a  hot  temper,  and 
he  instantly  inquired  who  had  swindled  her  out  of  the  pattern. 
1  Yourself,  of  course,'  returned  his  wife. 

'  The  varlet,'  muttered  Mr.  Auckland,  and,  getting  up,  he  pulled 
the  bell  violently.  '  Bid  James  take  the  first  omnibus,'  said  he  to 
the  footman  who  answered  the  bell,  '  and  go  to  the  works,  and 
desire  Mr.  Ferrand  to  take  a  cab  and  come  to  me  instantly.' 

Mr.  Ferrand,  having  lost  no  more  time  than  was  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  fumes  of  the  brandy  which  he  was  drinking  when  the 
messenger  arrived,  made  his  appearance.  'What  a  monstrous 
time  you  are  in  getting  here,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  who,  having 
questioned  and  cross-questioned  his  wife,  found  himself  in  an 
ill-humour  with  everybody.  Mr.  Ferrand,  with  all  humility, 
protested  that  he  had  not  lost  a  moment,  and  that  he  had  even 
paid  an  extra  sixpence  to  the  cab-driver  to  make  speed. 

'  Where  did  you  get  the  design  of  la  belle  Flore  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Auckland.  Ferrand  was  confounded  at  the  abruptness  of  the 
question ;  but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  replied  that  he  had  it 
from  one  Du  Roc,  who  lodged  in  Leicester  Square. 

'I  remember  you  said  so  :  that  man  I  must  see,'  said  his  superior. 

'  Nothing  easier,  sir,'  replied  Ferrand,  supposing  that  Mr. 
Auckland  was  thinking  of  fresh  designs. 

'  There  is  a  family  of  the  name  of  Walsingham  :  do  you  know 
them  ?'  asked  Mr.  Auckland. 

Ferrand  felt  almost  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him ;   and, 
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uncertain  how  much  his  employer  knew  of  the  la  belle  Flore  affair, 
he  dared  not  venture  upon  a  direct  answer.  '  Walsingham  ?'  as  if 
considering  with  himself. 

'Yes,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  'the  mother  keeps  a  haberdasher's 
shop,  or  something  of  that  kind.' 

The  tone  of  his  patron's  voice  reassured  Ferrand,  and  he  fear- 
lessly replied :  '  I  know  now,  sir,  who  you  mean.  One  of  the 
boys  is  in  the  Blue-coat  School' 

'Have  you,  at  any  time,  received  any  designs  for  printed 
muslins  from  that  boy,  said  to  be  done  by  his  sister  ?' 

'  Never !'  returned  Ferrand.  '  That  boy  has  had  old  designs 
from  me  :  I  took  rather  a  fancy  to  him  at  one  time,  and  he  used 
to  come  a  good  deal  about  the  place;  but  he  grew  so  impertinent 
at  last,  that  I  was  obliged  to  order  him  off  the  premises.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  that  time.' 

'  Stop,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  putting  his  forefinger  to  his  temple, 
'  don't  I  remember  a  Blue-coat  School  boy  stopping  me  at  the 
gate,  to  ask  something  about  designs  which  he  had  brought  ?' 

'  Which  he  wanted  to  beg,  sir,  far  more  likely,  if  you  will  excuse 
me  interrupting  you,'  said  Ferr-and,  anxious  to  pervert  the  fact  in 
his  patron's  memory ;  '  to  beg,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  for  he  was 
always  begging  patterns.'. 

'  It  might  be  to  beg,'  said  Mr.  Auckland ;  '  this  boy,  however, 
claims  now  the  invention  of  la  belle  Flore  for  his  sister,  and  de- 
clares publicly  that  she  has  been  swindled  out  of  it  by  some  of  us.' 

'  I  would  be  sorry  to  injure  a  widow's  son,'  said  Ferrand ;  '  but 
that  boy  will  come  to  the  gallows  if  he  does  not  mind  what  he  is 
about :  as  to  the  swindling,  sir,  of  course  he  means  that  for  me  ; 
and,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  take  the  matter  into  my  own 
hands.  I  will  see  the  boy  myself,  and  stop  his  mouth.' 

'  I  will  thank  you  to  do  so,  Mr.  Ferrand ;  and  you  tell  his 
mother  from  me,  that  I  will  have  her  son  prosecuted  if  I  hear  of 
his  mentioning  another  word  on  the  subject.' 

'  I  will,  sir,'  was  Mr.  Ferrand's  reply ;  and,  glad  to  escape,  but 
yet  filled  with  apprehension,  he  departed. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Ferrand  went  to  the  Blue-coat  School, 
desiring  to  speak  with  Walsingham. 

'  Now,  my  good  fellow,'  began  he,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproof, 
'  you  have  got  us  into  a  pretty  scrape  about  that  design  of  your 
sister's  !' 

'  I  ?'  said  Jack. 

'  Yes,  you  !  talking  about  swindling,  and  all  that  nonsense,  as  if 
one  did  not  mean  to  do  the  handsome  thing  by  you,' 
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'Was  it  handsome  to  tell  me  the  patterns  were  not  worth  a 
farthing ;  and  then,  when  that  beautiful  one  was  printed,  go  and 
say  a  Frenchman  had  done  it?  Was  that  handsome,  Mr. 
Ferrand  ?' 

'But,  my  dear  fellow,  this  famous  la  belle  Flore  is  not  your 
sister's  design:  I  grant  you,  it  was  taken  from  it.' 

'  It  is  the  very  same !'  asserted  Jack,  stoutly,  twisting  his 
shoulder  from  Ferrand's  hand  ;  '  I  know  it  by  the  mouse's  face  !' 

'  By  the  what  ?' 

'  A  private  mark  we  set  upon  it,'  replied  Jack. 

'  A  private  fiddlestick  !'  returned  Ferrand :  '  but  come,  I  know 
you  are  a  lad  of  spirit ;  here  is  a  five-pound  note  for  you,  only  do 
not  say  another  word  about  it !' 

'  I  scorn  your  five  pounds  !' 

'  Hark  ye  !'  returned  Ferrand,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  Jack's 
steadfastness,  '  it  will  be  worse  for  you  if  you  refuse  my  offer.  I 
stand  between  you  and  Mr.  Auckland's  displeasure ;  he  vows  to 
have  the  whole  strength  of  the  law  on  you  for  defamation,  and 
your  mother  must  pay  damages.  It  will  be  the  ruin  of  her  !' 

'  It  would  break  my  heart  to  bring  any  trouble  on  my  mother. 
But  what  have  I  done  that  I  need  fear  Mr.  Auckland  or  anybody 
else  ?  I  have  only  said  what  you  know  to  be  true  ;  and  I'll  stick 
to  it — that  I  will !  And  I  won't  take  your  five  pounds,'  added  he, 
putting  both  his  hands  behind  him,  as  if  to  remove  them  from  the 
temptation. 

Mr.  Ferrand  swore  a  fierce  oath  that  he  would  make  him 
repent,  and  that  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  them  all ;  then,  turning 
out  of  the  court,  stalked  swiftly  to  Leicester  Square. 

To  his  friend  Du  Roc  he  communicated  the  untoward  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Du  Roc  should 
acknowledge  the  idea  of  la  belle  Flore  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  design  of  Grace  Walsingham's,  and  that  a  pattern  should  be 
drawn  having  some  resemblance  to  it,  which  should  be  brought 
forward  as  hers.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  paper  was 
assiduously  soiled  and  crumpled,  to  give  it  a  worn  look  ;  and  with 
this  the  two  set  off  for  the  print-works. 

Ferrand,  with  a  sufficiently  unembarrassed  and  honest  look,  told 
his  patron  that  he  had  now  learned  what  he  was  not  before  aware 
of,  that  la  belle  Flore  was  in  reality  originated  by  a  design  of  very 
moderate  merit,  made  by  this  Miss  Walsingham,  which  he  sup- 
posed her  brother  had  brought,  and  which,  he  protested,  he  had 
never  seen  ;  and  this,  he  added,  explained  the  boy's  speaking  to 
Mr.  Auckland  on  the  subject  of  designs.  Du  Roc  then  took  up 
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the  word,  and  said  that  this  design  had  been  brought  by  young 
Walsingham  one  day  when  he  was  at  Ferrand's  ;  that  he  had  car- 
ried it  home  with  him.  and  worked  out  la  belle  Flore  from  it.  He 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  and  had  now  brought  it  with 
him.  After  feeling  first  in  one  pocket,  and  then  in  another,  as  if 
uncertain  where  he  had  put  a  thing  of  so  little  value,  he  drew  it 
forth. 

All  this  seemed  straightforward  and  perfectly  probable,  and 
Mr.  Auckland  professed  himself  satisfied.  He  then  desired 
Ferrand  to  take  this  design  to  Miss  Walsingham,  and  convince 
her  of  her  mistake. 

'And  since,'  added  he,  'the  idea  of  this  successful  design  was 
suggested  by  her,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  give  her  five  or  ten 
guineas :  you  can  arrange  it,  Ferrand,  as  you  see  best ;  but  let  her 
family  perfectly  understand  that  this  discharges  all  obligation  on 
my  part ;  and  that  I  will  prosecute  anyone  who  couples  my  name 
with  swindling !' 

So  far  Ferrand  thought  they  had  managed  admirably;  and, 
taking  Du  Roc  with  him,  they  set  out  for  Mrs.  Walsingham's. 
Ferrand  felt  that  his  task  here  was  much  more  difficult  than  with 
Mr.  Auckland ;  but,  as  it  was  no  use  standing  on  trifles,  he  must 
even  tell  the  falsehood  boldly,  and  stick  to  it. 

4  You  are  under  a  strange  mistake  about  this  printed  muslin, 
Miss  Walsingham,'  said  he;  'as  I  am  sure  you  will  confess  in  a 
moment.  Your  design  was  not  this  la  belle  Flore.' 

'Indeed,  Mr.  Ferrand,'  replied  Grace,  firmly,  'it  is  precisely 
that  which  my  brother  took  you.' 

'With  your  permission,' said  Du  Roc,  'I  will  show  yeu  your 
own ;  or,  if  it  is  not  your  own,  that,  at  least,  which  gave  me  the 
fortunate  idea  of  la  belle  Flore;'  and  he  presented  to  her  the 
false  design. 

'  That,'  said  Ferrand,  '  is  the  very  thing  your  brother  brought  to 
me.  I  would  swear  to  it  in  any  court  in  England  !' 

'This  is  no  design  of  mine,'  said  Grace,  handing  it  to  her 
mother,  with  a  look  that  expressed  her  astonishment. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  Mrs.  Walsingham,  after  she  had  carefully 
examined  it,  '  although  I  never  saw  my  daughter's  design  for  the 
printed  muslin,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  done  by  her. 
There  is  some  unjustifiable  attempt  here ;  for  it  is  not  even  the 
paper  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using.' 

'  Do  ladies  always  use  the  same  paper  ?'  asked  Du  Roc,  sar- 
castically ;  '  might  not  this  be  the  back  of  a  letter  ?' 

Grace  said  that  her  finished  designs  were  never  made  on  the 
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backs  of  letters.  Ferrand  grew  very  hot  and  uneasy,  and  declared 
that  he  would  swear  to  that  being  the  design  which  young  Walsing- 
ham  had  brought. 

'  I  have  four  several  designs  of  this  pattern,'  said  Grace,  '  from 
the  very  first  idea  to  its  finished  state,  and  my  own  actual  know- 
ledge cannot  be  thus  imposed  upon.' 

'  Would  the  young  lady  permit  him  the  sight  of  those  things  ?' 
asked  Du  Roc.  Mrs.  Walsingham  forbade  it.  '  She  was  con- 
vinced,' she  said,  '  that  her  daughter  was  the  sole  designer  of  the 
pattern  in  question,  which  had  been  printed  from  it  unaltered  ; 
and  these  copies  should  only  be  produced  at  a  proper  opportunity.' 
Ferrand  and  Du  Roc  then  began  to  speak  together,  but  Ferrand, 
having  the  louder  voice,  surpassed  the  other.  He  was  ordered,  he 
said,  by  Mr.  Auckland,  to  forbid  any  of  the  family  coming  near 
the  place  ;  but  still,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  that  gentleman 
to  offer  Miss  Walsingham  five  or  even  ten  guineas  for  the  idea 
which  had  been  worked  out  by  another ;  and  that,  if  it  was  re- 
fused, he  would  'go  to  law  with  them,  and  never  rest  till  he  had 
their  last  shilling. 

Grace  turned  deadly  pale,  as  she  heard  the  angry  man's  threat, 
but  her  mother  was  unmoved.  She  would  not  allow  her  daughter 
to  receive  the  money,  neither  did  she  believe  that  the  threat  which 
had  been  expressed  had  proceeded  from  Mr.  Auckland. 

The  Walsinghams'  firmness  only  made  Ferrand  more  desperate ; 
and,  knowing  that  everything  depended  upon  his  maintaining  Du 
Roc  to  be  the  author  of  la  belle  Flore,  he  seized  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  represent  his  case  to  his  employer  as  forcibly  as  possible. 
The  Walsinghams,  he  said,  were  even  more  artful  and  unprincipled 
than  he  had  imagined,  for  this  girl  now  actually  denied  that  to  be 
her  sketch  from  which  the  design  of  Du  Roc  was  made,  although 
it  was  the  very  thing  which  her  own  brother  had  brought ;  not  a 
word  which  they  said  could  be  believed ;  and  mother,  son,  and 
daughter  were  all  alike.  They  had  refused  the  money,  no  doubt, 
with  the  intention  of  extorting  a  larger  sum  ;  but  that,  if  he  might 
presume  to  give  advice,  they  should  not  have  a  farthing  now ;  for 
he  and  Du  Roc  would  swear  to  la  belle  Flore  in  any  court,  and 
the  Walsinghams  could  not  bring  forth  a  single  proof  of  their 
right  to  it.  Ferrand's  words  had  their  effect,  and  Mr.  Auckland 
bestowed  upon  the  whole  Walsingham  family  the  epithet  of 
swindlers. 

Things  went  on  quietly  at  the  print-works  for  about  a  week,  and 
Ferrand  was  beginning  to  feel  at  his  ease  again ;  in  the  meantime, 
a  little  circumstance  occurred  which  we  must  relate.  Mrs.  Auck- 
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land  had  an  evening  party,  at  which  Master  Augustus  was  to  appear 
in  the  splendidly  embroidered  frock. 

There  was  a  lady  among  the  company  wearing  a  la  belle  Flore 
muslin.  '  You  have  one  of  these  exquisite  dresses  !'  said  another 
to  her.  '  What  a  sweet  thing  it  is  !'  said  a  third  ;  and  the  whole 
company  then  began  talking  of  la  belle  Flore.  '  But  have  you 
noticed,  Mrs.  Auckland,'  said  a  young  lady,  '  something  very  odd 
in  this  pattern,  beautiful  as  it  is  ?'  She  had  not — what  could  it  be  ? 
'  Something  so  like  a  mouse's  face — the  tiniest  little  face,  as  if 
peeping  from  behind  that  scarlet  flower !'  '  You  saucy  girl !'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Auckland,  '  you  really  are  quite  disagreeable !' 
'  What  do  you  think  Miss  Welwood  says,  Mr.  Auckland  ?'  ex- 
claimed several  voices ;  '  she  has  spied  out  a  mouse's  face  in  la 
belle  Flore  !'  '  The  very  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  an  acanthus 
leaf  on  one  of  the  marbles  in  the  British  Museum,'  said  a  young 
man  of  the  party,  who  was  a  student  of  the  fine  arts  ;  '  and  I  de- 
clare,' added  he,  examining  the  pattern,  '  this  very  leaf  is  copied 
from  it ;  I  know  it  so  well,  for  I  have  copied  it  myself :  and,  notice 
one  thing,  Mr.  Auckland,  if  you  please — the  designer  of  this 
pattern  has  thrown  that  flower  over  it  to  correct  the  effect,  or 
defect,  if  you  will ;  but  he  could  not  quite  have  concealed  it  with- 
out injuring  the  contour  of  the  leaf ;  it  has  been  done  by  a  person 
of  fine  taste.'  '  Is  it  fair  to  inquire  the  designer,  Mr.  Auckland  ?' 
asked  another  gentleman.  '  Perfectly,'  replied  Mr.  Auckland ; 
'  the  designer  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Du  Roc.'  '  Well,  I 
would  swear  to  that  acanthus  leaf  anywhere,'  said  the  student. 
The  entrance  of  Master  Augustus  in  the  full  glory  of  his  em- 
broidered velvet  diverted  the  thoughts  of  all  from  la  belle  Flore. 
'  Did  Du  Roc  design  the  elegant  style  of  that  embroidery,  Mrs. 
Auckland  ?'  asked  the  student,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard 
through  the  babble  of  admiring  tongues.  '  What  a  strange  ques- 
tion,' she  replied ;  '  what  could  put  it  in  your  head  ?'  The  student 
could  not  exactly  tell,  but  he  had  fancied  there  was  a  similar  spirit 
in  the  thing.  '  Oh  no  ;  and  yet  it  was  designed  and  worked  by  the 
very  person  who  would  fain  usurp  poor  Du  Roc's  glory  in  that 
very  la  belle  Flore.'  Everyone  was  immediately  interested  and 
curious.  '  Yes,'  she  continued,  '  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walsingham, 
in  Albany  Street ;  and  by-the-bye,  Mrs.  Digby,  '  turning  to  an 
elderly  lady,  '  I  am  sorry  I  recommended  that  woman  to  you,  for 
they  are  all  a  most  artful,  unprincipled,  impertinent  set  of  people  !' 
She  then  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  Jack's  championship  of 
his  sister ;  and  appealed  to  her  husband  for  his  further  testimony. 
He  gave  it  with  all  the  artful  colouring  of  Ferrand's  malice,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  all  the  Walsinghams  were  swindlers. 
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There  are  too  many  people  who  are  willing  to  believe  an  evil 
report ;  and  some  of  Mrs.  Auckland's  visitors  went  away,  giving 
entire  credit  to  all  that  had  been  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
widow  and  her  family. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Digby  felt  herself  compelled,  by  the 
remembered  glory  of  the  embroidered  velvet  frock,  to  order  one 
similar  for  her  grandson. 

'  But  I  must  have  it  precisely  like  little  Auckland's,'  said  she, 
after  she  had  introduced  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Walsingham.  '  That 
is  impossible,'  replied  the  latter,  '  as  the  pattern  was  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Auckland,  and  I  am  bound  not  to  work  another  precisely  the 
same.'  'Nonsense,'  said  the  lady;  'I  must  have  it  done  !  You 
need  not  be  so  scrupulous  in  disobliging  Mrs.  Auckland.'  And 
then  she  narrated  all  that  had  been  said  about  la  belle  Flore  and 
her  family  at  the  evening-party. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  was  shocked  and  astonished,  but  she  still  per- 
sisted that  she  would  keep  faith  with  her  employers.  Mrs.  Digby 
could  not  understand  such  punctilious  honour  in  tradespeople; 
but,  as  she  supposed  the  artful  Mrs.  Walsingham  had  her  own 
interests  to  serve,  and  knew  what  she  was  about,  she  counter- 
manded the  order,  and  drove  off,  intending  to  call  on  Mrs.  Auck- 
land, and  assure  her  that  every  word  was  true  which  she  had  spoken 
about  this  designing  haberdasher. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A    FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

WE  must  now  return  to  the  time  of  Du  Roc's  and  Ferrand's  visit 
to  Mrs.  Walsingham. 

No  sooner  were  these  two  worthies  gone,  than  her  first  idea  was 
to  take  counsel  with  some  friend  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  it 
would  be  best  for  her  to  pursue ;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Spenser, 
the  friend  who  naturally  occurred  to  her  mind,  had  set  out  with  his 
family  for  a  summer. sojourn  in  France.  William  was  also  gone 
with  them  as  far  as  Paris,  whence  he  was  to  proceed  to  Leghorn, 
where  he  was  to  reside  for  the  next  twelve  months  with  Mr. 
Spenser's  agent.  The  next  best  thing,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to 
write  to  Mr.  Auckland  himself,  and  to  request  an  interview.  She 
did  so ;  but  his  answer  was  such  as  Ferrand's  advice  naturally  sug- 
gested :  he  treated  her  offer  as  a  scheme  to  extort  money,  and 
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defied  her  to  prove  her  daughter's  claim.  How  could  that  claim 
be  proved  ?  Grace  had  her  four  progressive  sketches,  but  in  them- 
selves they  contained  no  proof  of  design  anterior  to  the  printing  of 
the  muslin  itself.  There  were  the  eleven  other  designs  which  had 
accompanied  the  acanthus ;  if  any  of  them  had  been  printed  they 
might  afford  some  clue  ;  but,  after  all  possible  inquiry,  none  of  Mr. 
Auckland's  late  prints  bore  any  resemblance  to  them.  Witnesses 
there  were  none,  for  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  secret. 

'  There  is  no  one  in  this  wide  world,'  said  Jack,  one  holiday,  as 
he  sat  in  counsel  with  his  mother  and  sister,  that  could  at  all  be 
considered  a  witness  but  that  old  Quaker  gentleman  with  whom  I 
talked  the  day  I  took  the  designs  to  Ferrand  ;  but  who  he  is,  or 
whether  he  even  lives  in  London,  I  don't  know.' 

'  And  the  Quakers,'  said  Grace,  '  are  all  so  much  alike,  that  if 
you  attempt  to  describe  one,  you  describe  the  whole  sect.' 

'  I'd  give  anything  to  meet  him  again,'  said  Jack ;  '  for  he  said  he 
knew  Mr.  Auckland ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  bear  his  testimony 
for  us.' 

Mr.  Matthew  Wilson  then  presented  himself  to  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham's  mind ;  and  as  Grace  had,  at  his  request,  designed  several 
patterns  for  him,  it  was  immediately  determined  that  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham  and  Jack  should  go  there,  and  not  only  take  these,  but 
duplicates  of  the  eleven  which  had  gone  with  the  acanthus  to 
Ferrand,  and  the  four  progressive  sketches  of  the  acanthus  also. 
From  him  Mrs.  Walsingham  thought  she  could  ask  counsel ;  and, 
as  he  had  spoken  of  himself  as  connected  with  calico-printing,  his 
advice  would  be  still  more  valuable. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  and  her  son  were  taken  through  a  back  part 
of  Bell  and  Wilson's  print-factory,  into  an  inner  court,  where 
stood  Mr.  Matthew  Wilson's  house.  The  old  gentleman  was 
courtesy  itself ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  himself  very 
merry  at  the  remembrance  of  Jack  confronting  the  lady,  he  listened 
with  the  utmost  interest  to  the  full  relation  which  Mrs.  Walsingham 
gave  him,  declaring  himself  entirely  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
their  claim.  He  then  sent  for  patterns  of  all  Auckland's  late 
prints,  but  still  no  resemblance  could  be  found  between  them  and 
the  eleven  duplicates.  He  compared  the  finished  drawing  of  the 
acanthus-pattern  with  the  printed  la  belle  Flore,  and  there  was  not 
a  shade  of  difference.  He  next  took  up  the  new  designs  which 
Grace  had  sent  for  his  inspection  ;  he  cursorily  turned  them  over, 
very  little  to  Jack's  satisfaction  ;  and,  merely  giving  three  or  four 
little  nods  when  he  had  done,  said  his  brother  must  see  these,  and 
then  turned  to  the  subject  of  more  immediate  importance.  He 
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said  that  he,  however,  was  not  the  person  to  take  up  their  cause 
with  Mr.  Auckland  :  it  was  his  brother's  partner,  Mr.  Bell,  who 
must  be  enlisted  in  their  service ;  for  that  Mr.  Auckland  and  he 
were  on  very  good  terms. 

A  servant  was  therefore  despatched  with  a  request  that  Mr.  Bell 
would  step  in ;  and  in  ten  minutes3  time  the  identical  Quaker, 
whom  Jack  had  so  long  looked  for  in  vain,  entered. 

'  Thou  and  I  have  met  before,  I  think,'  said  the  good  man, 
eyeing  him  attentively.  Jack,  overjoyed,  declared  that  they  had, 
and  that  their  meeting  now  was  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world. 

The  whole  affair  was  then  related  to  him,  and  his  friendly 
interference  solicited.  Good  Samuel  Bell  needed  not  to  be  solicited 
twice.  He  examined  the  duplicate  designs  and  the  progressive 
sketches ;  and  then,  requesting  that  every  detail  might  be  circum- 
stantially reiterated,  that  he  might  have  a  clear  idea  of  everything, 
he  proposed  that  Jack  should  accompany  him  the  next  morning  to 
Mr.  Auckland's  house,  '  where  we  will  catch  him  at  breakfast,  and 
have  him  all  to  ourselves,'  said  the  good  man. 

Jack  said  to-morrow  was  not  a  holiday,  nor  even  a  leave-day,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  go. 

'  We'll  manage  it,'  said  Mr.  Bell :  '  my  partner  is  friendly  with 
some  masters  in  thy  school ;  we  will  getthee  liberated,  and  I  will  call 
for  thee  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.' 

He  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Auckland,  stating  the  purport  of  his 
intended  visit,  and  requesting  that,  at  all  events,  a  patient  hearing 
might  be  given  him.  Mr.  Auckland,  who  had  his  own  private 
motives  for  not  disobliging  the  rich  Friend,  accorded  the  interview, 
making  up  his  mind,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  convinced,  and  amusing 
himself  with  the  thought  that  the  shrewd  old  Quaker  was  gulled. 

Mrs.  Auckland,  who  had  been  late  the  night  before  at  a  party, 
took  her  breakfast  in  her  chamber ;  and  Mr.  Bell  and  his  companion 
found  Mr.  Auckland  quite  alone.  The  subject  was  introduced, 
and  the  latter  advanced  all  Ferrand's  arguments. 

'  Thou  must  now  oblige  me,'  said  Samuel  Bell,  '  by  hearing  what 
I  have  to  say.'  He  then  related  his  first  meeting  with  Jack,  and 
all  that  had  passed  between  them  at  the  time.  '  But  thou  canst 
produce,'  said  he  to  Jack,  'those  progressive  sketches  of  thy 
sister's?' 

Jack  laid  them  proudly  before  Mr.  Auckland. 

'  But,'  said  that  gentleman,  eyeing  them  carelessly,  '  these  prove 
nothing  :  sketches  of  this  kind  may  easily  be  made  after  any  print 
is  published.' 
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'  Sir,'  returned  Jack,  feeling  quite  hot  at  the  imputation,  '  this 
sketch  was  made  months  ago.  I  was  with  her  when  she  did  it  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  this  is  that  very  acanthus  leaf  which  is  in 
the  finished  print,  only  this  is  copied  from  an  old  marble.  Indeed, 
sir,  it  is  :  and  here's  the  something  like  the  mouse's  face  which  is 
in  the  original.' 

'That  is  not  much  to  the  purpose,  my  young  friend,'  said 
Samuel  Bell. 

' With  your  permission,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  'it  is  ;  allow 
him  to  finish  what  he  was  saying.' 

'  I  wish  somebody  would  go  with  me  to  the  British  Museum,' 
said  Jack,  'and  I  would  show  them  the  very  marble.  Grace 
copied  in  the  mouse's  face,  because  she  said  it  must  be  right ;  and 
then,  because  I  said  I  would  set  a  trap  to  catch  it,  she  said  she 
would  give  it  a  flower  to  run  behind ;  so  she  threw  the  ecrymo- 
carpus  across  the  leaf;  but  the  little  mouse  peeps  out  still — and  so 
it  does  in  the  printed  muslin.' 

'  Very  singular  this  !'  said  Mr.  Auckland ;  '  the  circumstance 
of  the  mouse's  face  has  been  noticed  before  :  it  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  a  young  artist ;  and  he  recognised  it  to  be  copied  from 
such  a  leaf  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Jack  made  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

'  Stay,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  coolly ;  'this  proves  nothing.  Du 
Roc  himself,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  circumstance,  allowed  that 
he  also  had  copied  it  from  this  acanthus  leaf.' 

'  I  don't  believe  he  did,  sir,'  said  Jack,  earnestly. 

'  It  would  be  worth  thy  while,  Friend  Auckland,'  said  Mr.  Bell, 
'  to  take  both  parties  to  the  Museum,  and  see  if  both  point  out  the 
same  leaf.' 

'  I  will  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom  now,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,'  replied  Mr.  Auckland. 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  Mr.  Auckland  should  take  Du 
Roc  to  the  Museum  the  next  morning,  and  that  Grace  and  her 
brother  should  be  there  also — Mr.  Bell  having  undertaken  that 
Jack  should  have  another  leisure-day  awarded  him  for  so  important 
a  purpose. 

'  But  what  hast  thou  here  ?'  said  Mr.  Bell,  as  they  had  risen  to 
depart,  putting  his  hand  towards  some  designs  for  prints,  which 
lay  on  a  side-table. 

'  Designs  for  the  next  season,'  said  Auckland,  keeping  his  hand 
upon  them,  as  if  unwilling  they  should  meet  the  eye  of  a  rival 
calico-printer. 

'  I  shall  make  no  ungenerous  use  of  them,'  observed  the  Friend. 
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Mr.  Auckland  declared  that  he  had  not  the  least  suspicion,  and 
gave  them  into  the  other's  hand. 

'These,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,'  remarked  Mr.  Bell,  'will 
tend  to  substantiate  this  young  woman's  claim.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  that  eleven  other  designs  had  been 
furnished  by  Grace  at  the  same  time  with  la  belle  Flore ;  and,  as 
he  had  seen  duplicates  of  them,  he  could  now  recognise  them 
again.  '  But  thou  canst  better  point  out  thy  sister's  designs,'  said 
he,  giving  them  to  Jack. 

'  Yes,  said  he  ;  this  is  one ;  and  this,  and  this  !' 

'  Very  strange  indeed !'  remarked  Mr.  Auckland,  who  was  now 
beginning  to  let  in  doubts  readily  ;  these  were  all  given  to  me 
two  weeks  ago  by  Ferrand,  as  new  designs  by  himself  and  Du 
Roc.  I  have  paid  handsomely  for  them.' 

'  Eight  of  them  are  my  sister's,'  said  Jack 

'Thou  wouldst  like  to  see  those  duplicates?'  observed  Mr.  Bell; 
'for  here,  at  least,  can  be  no  collusion.' 

'  Undoubtedly  I  should,'  returned  he. 

'  I  will  send  them  to  thee  to-day,'  he  replied ;  'I  have  them  safely 
under  lock  and  key ;  no  one  but  Matthew  Wilson  and  myself  have 
seen  them.' 

'  I  shall  say  nothing  to  Ferrand  or  Du  Roc  of  my  suspicion,' 
said  Mr.  Auckland ;  '  I  will  have  complete  proof  first,' 

'  Thou  art  quite  right,'  returned  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NEW     CONNECTIONS. 

THE  next  morning  Grace  and  her  brother  were  punctually  at  the 
British  Museum  by  ten  o'clock.  In  about  half  an  hour  Mr. 
Auckland  came,  but  Du  Roc  was  not  with  him. 

'  This,  sir,'  said  Grace,  pausing  before  the  fragment  of  a  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  capital,  '  is  the  marble,  and  this  is  the  very  acan- 
thus leaf;'  and,  showing  her  first  sketch  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Auckland  perceived  the  beautiful  accuracy  of  the  drawing.  At 
that  moment  the  young  artist  who  had  recognised  the  leaf  at  Mr. 
Auckland's,  and  who  was  then  copying  an  antique  in  the  Museum, 
came  up. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr.  Auckland,'  said  he ;  '  you  are  looking  at 
the  acanthus,  I  see — your  belle  Flore.  Had  I  been  the  designer 
of  that  beautiful  pattern,  I  would  have  called  ir  the  acanthus.' 
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'  So  she  did  !'  exclaimed  Jack,  involuntarily  ;  '  that  was  the  very 
name  that  Grace  gave  to  tb's  pattern  !' 

'It  was  written  on  t1-  back  of  my  design,  sir,'  said  Grace, 
blushing  deeply ;  '  and  if  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  look,  you 
will  see  it  written  there.' 

'  Unless  it  has  been  scratched  off,'  said  Jack. 

'  I  expect  Du  Roc  every  moment,'  observed  Mr.  Auckland,  who 
was  beginning  to  be  quite  interested  in  these  young  people.  '  You 
have  satisfied  me  so  far ;  walk  on,  if  you  please.' 

The  young  student  joined  them,  for  he  immediately  concluded 
this  to  be  the  young  person  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  unfavour- 
able a  report  at  Mrs.  Auckland's,  but  whose  appearance  and 
manner  interested  him  deeply.  Jack  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  the 
true  history  of  la  belle  Flore,  and  the  young  artist  was  more 
interested  than  ever. 

'I  was  sure,'  said  he,  'that  that  beautiful  embroidery  and  la 
belle  Flore  were  designed  by  the  same  hand.' 

After  Mr.  Auckland's  patience  was  completely  exhausted,  Du 
Roc  made  his  appearance.  He  had  the  paper,  which  he  professed 
to  be  his  drawing,  in  his  hand,  as  he  had  been  told  to  bring  it 
with  him  ;  and  he  was  evidently  most  anxiously  prying  about  for 
some  acanthus  which  might  suit  it. 

'This,  perhaps,  is  it,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  stopping  before  a 
broken  capital,  whose  leaves  bore  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  it. 

'  Ah !  yes — the  very  one  !'  replied  Du  Roc,  hoping  that  any 
might  do  :  '  your  apprehension  was  much  quicker  than  mine ;  this 
is  it !' 

'  But  where  is  the  mouse's  face,  of  which  I  hear  so  much  ?'  de- 
manded Mr.  Auckland. 

'  Oh,  that  was  one  little  fancy  of  my  own,'  replied  the  Frenchman. 

'  But,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  '  artists  tell  me  it  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  original.' 

Du  Roc  protested  that  it  was  there,  and,  with  the  help  of 
fancy,  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  now  completely  convinced ; 
'  you  may  go  about  your  business  !' 

Dt^  Roc  bowed  low ;  and,  not  suspecting  the  trap  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  adjourned  to  a  tavern  for  a  day's  carouse. 

Mr.  Auckland  examined  the  back  of  the  paper  which  Du  Roc 
had  left  with  him,  but  no  writing  appeared  upon  it. 

'Let  me  see,'  said  the  young  artist,  when  this  deficiency  was 
pointed  out ;  and,  holding  it  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  a 
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very  careful  erasure  with  the  knife  was  discernible,  over  which  the 
words  '  la  belle  Flore '  had  been  coarsely  written. 

Mr.  Auckland  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses,  and  a  violent  re- 
action now  took  place  in  his  feelings.  He  parted  with  the  brother 
and  sister  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  declared  that  ample 
justice  should  be  done  them. 

How  joyful  was  their  return  home,  our  readers  may  conceive. 
Jack  was  despatched  with  the  news  of  their  successful  visit  to  the 
Museum,  to  Mr.  Bell,  to  whom  they  thought  it  would  give  great 
pleasure. 

'I  am  obliged  to  thee,  my  young  friend,'  said  Samuel  Bell, 
when  Jack  had  finished  his  relation;  'thou  didst  me  justice  in 
supposing  me  interested  in  your  welfare.  And  John  Auckland,  I 
told  thee,  was  an  upright  man ;  thy  sister  will  find  herself  in  good 
hands.  But  my  partner,'  said  he,  turning  round,  with  a  bustling 
air,  'wishes  to  see  thy  sister  on  business.  Bid  Friend  Wilson  step 
here,'  addressing  a  clerk,  who  was  passing  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  appeared.  He  was  a  much  younger  man  than 
either  his  brother  or  partner,  and  belonged  altogether  to  a  more 
modern  school. 

'  This  is  our  young  friend  Walsingham,'  said  Samuel  Bell ;  '  he 
tells  me  that  they  have  completely  proved  their  claim  to  the  new 
pattern. 

'Auckland  will  rid  himself  of  this  man  Ferrand,  I  should  think, 
now,'  returned  Mr.  John  Wilson.  Samuel  Bell  thought  also  that 
he  would.  '  But,'  said  he  to  his  partner, '  thou  hadst  better  accom- 
pany this  youth  home,  and  arrange  that  little  business  with  his  sister.' 

Jack  hoped  they  were  not  going  to  return  the  designs ;  and,  as 
Mr.  John  Wilson  declared  himself  ready  to  go  at  that  moment,  he 
sounded  him  by  the  way  as  to  his  opinion  of  them ;  but  Mr.  John 
Wilson  was  a  close  man  of  business,  and  not  even  Jack  could  ex- 
tract the  shadow  of  an  opinion  from  him. 

It  seemed  a  very  formidable  thing  to  Grace  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
room  with  this  methodical  man,  who  introduced  the  occasion 
of  his  call  with  as  much  precision  as  he  made  his  entries  in  his 
ledger ;  and  she  proposed,  therefore,  that  her  mother  should  be 
admitted  to  their  conference.  Mr.  John  Wilson  quite  approved. 
He  had  called,  he  said,  to  purchase  the  twelve  designs  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  the  other  day;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he 
must  inquire  if  they  had  been  seen  by,  or  had  been  offered  to, 
any  other  house.  They  had  been  seen  by  no  one  but  themselves 
and  her  own  family,  Grace  replied.  'They  were  willing,  then,' 
said  Mr.  John  Wilson,  '  to  give  fifty  guineas  for  them  :  would  that 
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sum  satisfy  her  ?'  '  Yes,  indeed  it  would,'  replied  poor  Grace,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  possessing  fifty  guineas  of  her  own  seemed  in- 
credible. An  important-looking  stamped  paper,  partly  printed, 
and  partly  filled  up,  was  then  produced,  for  her  signature,  which 
consigned  over  all  her  right  and  title  in  those  patterns  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Wilson.  Grace  wrote  her  name  very  tremu- 
lously— it  seemed  to  her  altogether  like  a  dream ;  and  when  the 
fifty-two  gold  sovereigns  and  a  half  were  counted  out  before 
her,  the  room  seemed  to  turn  round.  She  had  been  a  poor, 
penniless  girl  but  the  day  before ;  she  had  now  disposed  of  mere 
fancies  of  her  brain,  which,  like  actual  houses  and  land,  had  pro- 
duced golden  coin  of  the  realm  ! 

Her  mother  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  seemed  to  be  talking  very 
amicably,  and  Grace  was  roused  out  of  her  reverie  by  her  mother's 
voice : 

'  Grace,  my  love,  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  to  you !' 

Grace  started  and  apologised. 

'  He  and  his  partner,'  he  said,  c  would  be  extremely  glad  to 
engage  her  as  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  next  twelve  months 
at  least.' 

Grace  looked  at  her  mother,  as  if  doubtful  of  her  approbation. 

'  Certainly,  my  dear,'  replied  her  mother,  '  if  you  would  like 
the  occupation.' 

Grace  then  thanked  Mr.  John  Wilson,  and  said  she  should  be 
most  happy.  Again,  he  had  a  stamped,  printed  paper  in  readi- 
ness ;  and,  supplying  the  blanks  as  he  went  on,  he  read  to  the  pur- 
port, that  she  engaged,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  to  furnish 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Wilson  with  original  designs,  solely 
and  exclusively  for  their  use  ;  and  for  which  designs  she  should 
receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  :  that  during  the  term  of 
her  engagement  with  them,  she  should  not  furnish  any  design,  or 
designs  whatsoever,  to  any  other  similar  house,  nor  suffer  any  of 
her  designs  to  be  seen  by  them. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  said  their  restrictions  were  perfectly  reasonable, 
and  she  was  sure  her  daughter  would  be  satisfied  with  the  terms. 
Grace  also  expressed  her  thanks. 

'  We  may  then  fill  up  this  agreement,'  said  Mr.  John  Wilson  ; 
and  while  he  was  so  doing,  the  mother  and  daughter  exchanged 
glances  perfectly  intelligible,  though  poor  Grace's  eyes  were  glisten- 
ing with  tears.  'We  shall  need  two  witnesses,'  said  Mr.  John 
Wilson ;  and  the  very  formality  of  all  this  repelled  Grace's  emo- 
tion, and  she  again  wondered  to  find  herself  a  person  of  so  much 
importance. 
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No  sooner  was  Mr.  John  Wilson  out  of  the  house,  than  Jack's 
arms  were  round  Grace's  neck,  and  he  was  kissing  her  cheeks 
and  forehead  ;  for  he  saw  the  gold  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  his 
delight  was  too  great  to  satisfy  itself  in  mere  words. 

'  I  shall  just  finish  that  set  of  handkerchiefs  for  Mrs.  Spenser,' 
said  Grace,  after  the  first  flush  of  their  happy  talk  was  over,  '  and 
then,  mother,  you  must  excuse  me  doing  any  more  fine  work.' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  replied  her  mother,  '  why  should  you  ?' 

'  How  kind  you  are  !'  was  Grace's  reply. 

Then  Jack  began  to  tell  how  Grace,  all  these  years,  had  done 
that  sort  of  work  without  complaining,  although  it  was  so  hateful 
to  her ;  and  how  she  would  have  liked  to  be  an  engraver ;  and 
what  schemes  they  two  had  had  together,  but  how  Grace  had 
determined  never  to  desert  her  mother  till  she  could  obtain  more 
money  some  other  way. 

'  The  Almighty  has  blessed  you,  my  dear  children,'  said  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  deeply  moved;  and  she  thanked  God  for  having 
given  her  His  choicest  blessings  of  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
— virtuous  children. 

Jack  returned  to  his  school,  and  Grace  sat  down  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  her  brother  and  sister,  which  she  hoped  might  reach  them 
before  William  left  Paris.  While  she  was  in  the  very  middle  of 
it,  Mr.  Auckland  was  announced.  What  a  cheerful,  cordial  man  he 
then  seemed !  He  shook  hands  with  Grace  and  her  mother,  and, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  sat  down  in  a  fireside- 
chair.  He  had  not  dismissed  Ferrand,  he  said,  for  he  was  re- 
serving that  till  he  had  confronted  him  on  the  morrow  with  Du 
Roc ;  but  he  had  discovered  one  or  two  facts  since  morning,  that 
had  further  convinced  him  of  his  utterly  base  character.  Mrs. 
Auckland,  however,  was  so  wrapped  up  in  Ferrand's  wife,  who 
had  been  her  maid,  that  he  should  have  some  trouble  to  get  rid 
of  them ;  but  at  this  moment,  he  was  come  to  make  what  reparation 
lay  in  his  power.  He  had  paid  already  largely  for  la  belle  Flore, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  real  author  should  go  unrewarded 
— he  would  offer  her  fifty  pounds. 

Grace  started,  and  even  Mrs.  Walsingham  said  it  was  a  large 
sum.  Mr.  Auckland  had  his  purse  in  his  hand,  when  Grace, 
springing  up,  exclaimed : 

'  No,  Mr.  Auckland,  I  will  not  receive  the  money.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  my  favourite  design  has  been  successful,  and  that  you 
acknowledge  my  right  to  it.  The  very  charm  of  that  pattern 
would  be  gone,  sir,  if  I  received  its  price  in  money  !' 

'  But,  my  dear  young  lady,'  argued  Mr.  Auckland,  '  this  money 
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you  must  receive  as  payment  for  the  eleven  other  designs — all  of 
which  I  now  possess.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Grace,  '  it  is  quite  too  much.  It  will  be  the  second 
fifty  I  have  received  to-day.' 

'  Indeed !'  returned  Mr.  Auckland,  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise. 

'I  received  fifty  guineas,'  continued  Grace,  'from  Mr.  John 
Wilson.' 

'  What !'  said  Mr.  Auckland,  '  have  you  engaged  yourself  to 
him?' 

'  I  have,  sir,'  replied  Grace,  'for  the  next  twelve  months.' 

Mr.  Auckland  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  looked  very 
much  disappointed. 

'  That  old  Quaker,'  said  he,  '  is  more  than  a  match  for  us  1 
Well,  I  really  am  vexed ;  I  thought  to  have  made  sure  of  you  !' 

Grace  found  all  at  once  that  she  was  become  an  important 
person ;  and  she  could  not  help  wondering  what  would  happen 
next. 

The  next  event  which  occurred  was  the  arrival  of  a  splendid 
gold  bracelet,  beautifully  worked  in  the  style  of  the  acanthus- 
pattern  ;  of  which,  in  a  most  friendly  note,  Mr.  Auckland  begged 
her  acceptance.  Du  Roc,  he  added,  in  a  postscript,  had  left  the 
country,  and  Ferrand  had  confessed  all ;  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
dismissed  entirely  from  his  service,  because  Ferrand's  wife  had 
friends  at  court. 


CONCLUSION. 

LET  us  now  pass  over  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  look  in  upon 
the  Walsingham  family  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day. 

Grace  had  fulfilled  her  engagement  with  Bell  and  Wilson  so 
much  to  their  satisfaction — so  much,  indeed,  to  the  advantage  of 
their  yearly  balance-sheet — that  they  had  engaged  her  on  advanced 
terms  for  the  next  three  years.  The  friendly  young  artist  who 
had  met  them  in  the  British  Museum,  was  on  this  evening  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  their  fireside,  as  he  had  been  frequently  of  late. 
Jack,  who  was  now  just  fifteen,  had  left  the  Blue-coat  School, 
and  was  wearing  man's  apparel — a  very  goodly  and  pleasant- 
countenanced  youth  ;  William,  too,  who  had  but  lately  returned 
from  his  travels,  had  shot  up,  at  once,  into  a  man.  Mary  and 
Margaret  also,  were  both  spending  their  holidays  at  home. 
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In  all  the  wide,  rich  world  of  London,  there  was  no  more  happy 
Christmas  fireside  than  that  of  good  Mrs.  Walsingham  ! 

'  What  an  old  fellow  I  must  be,'  said  Jack,  '  if  a  man's  age  is 
to  be  reckoned  by  what  he  can  remember  !  I  can  remember  many 
strange  things  in  my  days.  I  can  remember,  mother,  when  you 
first  came  here,  and  I  spent  my  first  holiday  at  home — you  were 
very  low-spirited  then !' 

'  God  has  wonderfully  blessed  me  !'  said  his  mother. 

'  And  I  can  remember  your  great  misfortune,  Maggie,  when 
you  broke  the  wax-doll ;  and  I  can  remember  teaching  you 
English  Grammar,  William;  and,  Mary,  I  remember  your  first 
silk  frock;  and,  Mistress  Grace,'  said  he,  with  the  most  arch 
smile  in  the  world,  '  what  can't  I  remember  about  you  ! — all  the 
bags,  and  purses,  and  baby-caps,  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
and  satin-stitch  collars  that  I  have  seen  you  do.' 

'  I  can  bear  to  hear  of  it,'  said  Grace,  smiling. 

'  And  then,  I  can  remember  your  saying,'  continued  Jack,  '  or 
somebody  told  me  that  you  said,  you  were  to  be  the  only  useless 
member  of  the  family !  Bless  me,  what  wonderful  things  one 
lives  to  see.  I  can  remember  thinking  that  I  should  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor,  or  something  very 
grand ;  but  by  living  to  my  time  of  life,  I've  seen  things  change 
a  good  deal.  You,  mother,  are  becoming  a  tolerably  rich  woman; 
Maggie  will  be  the  lady  of  the  family ;  William  has  been  in 
foreign  parts,  and  may  die  a  great  merchant ;  Mary  is  a  travelled 
lady,  with  dozens  of  silk  gowns,  for  anything  I  know ;  and  dear 
little  Grace,  here,  will  set  the  fashions,  while  I,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  instead  of  being  either  a  right  reverend  Father  in  God, 
or  his  lordship  of  the  woolsack,  must  e'en  take  to  shop-keeping, 
dear  mother,  and  help  you;  and  really,'  said  he,  in  his  own 
heartsome  voice,  'when  my  hair  is  grown,  I  shall  be  a  very 
decent  fellow  behind  a  counter  !  What  say  you  all  ?' 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Jack  with  the  most  beaming  affection, 
but  he  did  not  get  many  words  in  reply. 


ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT 
GLITTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   GERMAN   PICTURE. 

HERE  had  been  much  sorrow  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
widow  Eberhard — sorrow  and  many  tears  ;  deaths  of 
little  children,  and  of  those  growing  up  to  man's  and 
woman's  estate;  there  had  been  the  destruction  of 
life's  hopes  and  prospects,  in  the  death,  whilst  yet  in  middle  age, 
of  a  beloved  and  affectionate  husband.  Moreover  there  had  been 
the  change  from  plenty  and  prosperity,  to  narrow  economy  and 
the  privation  of  every  costly  indulgence ;  hence  the  widow  Eber- 
hard was  not  without  cause  for  tears.  Nevertheless,  the  heart  of 
the  widow  had  ceased  to  mourn  as  one  without  hope ;  and  the 
sorrow  which  had  passed  might  now  be  compared  to  the  back- 
ground of  a  picture,  serving  in  a  great  degree  to  throw  the  near 
and  the  present  into  stronger  and  clearer  lights. 

True  it  is,  that  as  the  year  brought  round  its  many  memorable 
anniversaries  (for  Frau  Eberhard,  like  all  Germans,  religiously 
kept  anniversaries) — the  day  of  her  betrothal ;  the  day  of  her 
marriage ;  the  birthdays  of  her  deceased  husband,  or  of  her 
numerous  children ;  or  those  darker  days  which  the  deaths  of  so 
many  loved  ones  had  made  ineffaceable  in  her  soul — her  brow 
wore  a  more  pensive  character,  and  she  began  the  day  with  the 
persuasion  that  she  must  meditate  and  be  sad.  On  such  occa- 
sions, however,  there  never  failed  to  be  an  unusual  mildness  and 
kindness  in  her  tone  and  manner,  and  her  little  maid,  Benedicta, 
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otherwise  Bena,  who  had  now  lived  with  her  nearly  three  years — 
a  short,  neat,  and  rosy-faced  German  girl — always  received  some 
mark  of  kindness  or  consideration  from  her  hands ;  in  return  for 
which,  whenever  she  saw  her  mistress  unusually  thoughtful,  she 
moved  about  the  four  rooms,  which  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
widow's  dwelling,  with  more  quietness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  German  maid-servant. 

'  Bena,'  said  Frau  Eberhard,  on  a  certain  6th  of  June,  in  the 
year  1836,  'you  have  been  a  good  girl  to-day,  and  have  not 
slammed  the  doors,  as  you  commonly  do,  which  was  very  con- 
siderate ;  you  must  have  seen  how  bad  my  head  has  been.' 

Bena  smiled,  looked  pleased,  and  twisted  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

'  Therefore,  my  good  girl,'  continued  her  mistress,  '  you  shall 
take  some  of  those  little  cakes  to  your  lame  brother;  and,  if  your 
grandfather  wishes  for  another  bottle  of  wine,  he  can  send  word. 
But  you  must  be  back  by  half-past  nine.  I  will  get  my  own 
supper  to-night ;  and  be  sure  when  you  come  back  not  to  ring 
violently  ;  that  bell  alarms  me  so  much.' 

Bena  was  the  happiest  maid-servant  in  all  Heidelberg.  She  put 
the  little  cakes,  which  her  mistress  gave  her,  into  her  smart  holi- 
day basket,  bestowed  upon  her  smooth  brown  hair  an  extra  brush- 
ing, pinned  about  her  neck  a  closely-plaited  muslin  frill,  over 
which  she  tied  a  printed  pink  kerchief,  and  then,  putting  on 
a  clean  buff  printed  apron,  she  took  the  little  holiday  basket,  with 
its  two  bows  of  rose-coloured  ribbon,  on  her  arm,  and  set  forth 
towards  her  home,  which,  fortunately  for  her,  lay  exactly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city.  Bena  was  very  happy  that  evening ;  she 
was  so  glad  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  cheerful  Haupt  Strasse,  or  High  Street,  and 
that  she  might  even  look  into  the  shop-windows  if  she  pleased, 
and  fancy,  as  she  stood  before  a  milliner's,  how  she  should  look 
in  a  bonnet,  if  she  were  a  lady  to  wear  one ;  and  then,  after  her 
walk  was  done,  what  a  pleasure  to  surprise  poor  lame  Peter  with 
the  delicious  little  cakes,  which  should  be  all  for  his  own  eating. 

This  6th  of  June,  then,  be  it  understood,  was  one  of  the  widow 
Eberhard's  mournful  anniversaries.  Bena  had  been  gone  five 
minutes,  and  Frau  Eberhard  had  settled  herself  on  the  sofa,  placed 
her  knitting-basket  on  the  table  before  her,  and  commenced  her 
knitting  and  her  thinking  at  the  same  moment 

'  Ah  !'  thought  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  five-and-thirty  years 
is  it  this  very  day  since  our  betrothal ;  and,  strange  enough,  this 
day  combines  in  itself  two  other  memories — the  death  of  my 
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first-born,  and,  saddest  of  all,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  death 
of  that  child's  beloved  father  !  Three  anniversaries  in  one  !' 

The  widow  wept,  and  dwelt  for  some  time  with  inexpressible 
anguish  on  the  memory  of  this  last  event,  and  on  the  consequences 
which  it  had  involved.  But  there  was  a  golden  light  within  her 
own  mind  which,  unconsciously  to  herself,  gleamed  over  all,  and 
made  her  much  more  willingly  dwell  on  the  good  things  that 
were  left,  than  on  those  that  had  departed ;  therefore  she  thought 
of  her  son  Carl,  and  dried  her  tears,  and  again  resumed  her 
knitting.  Before  long,  her  mind  had  gone  back  beyond  the  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  was  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  abode 
of  her  youth  ;  her  father,  the  pastor  of  a  rich  village  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  emphatically  the  father  of  his  flock,  and  her  mother, 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  good  wife  and  mother — tender,  loving,  prudent, 
self-forgetting,  frugal,  and  industrious.  She  remembered  the  winter- 
spinning,  and  the  summer-knitting  ;  the  house-presses  full  of  linen 
and  wearing  apparel ;  the  domestic  regularity,  plenty,  and  hospi- 
tality; the  almost  absurdly  small  income,  yet  the  never-ex- 
perienced want ;  and  she  thought  it  was  a  privilege  which  in  her 
youth  she  had  never  sufficiently  felt,  to  have  been  the  child  of 
such  parents.  But  as  her  immediate  business  was  with  one  par- 
ticular anniversary,  she  recalled  the  first  introduction  of  the  youth 
Eberhard,  the  son  of  a  rich  Hamburg  merchant,  into  their  house 
as  her  father's  pupil.  How  vividly  came  back  the  recollection 
of  that  time.  She  was  sitting  with  her  mother  under  the  beech- 
tree  in  the  front  of  the  house  shelling  peas,  on  the  first  evening 
of  his  arrival.  Then  what  a  golden,  happy  time  were  the  next 
twelve  months — the  nativity  of  her  soul !  for  until  she  had  known 
Eberhard,  she  had  thought  of  little  else  but  household  cares  and 
duties.  Till  then  she  had  prided  herself  most  on  the  endless 
variety  of  cakes,  small  and  great,  which  she  could  make ;  on  the 
frugal  yet  ever-varied  dinners  which  she  could  cook;  on  the 
seventy-five  pairs  of  stockings  which  she  had  already  knit,  and 
which  lay  among  piles  of  excellent  wearables,  all  duly  marked 
and  numbered,  in  her  large  chest  of  drawers  ;  on  the  bed-covers 
she  had  quilted,  on  the  two  last  winters'  spinning,  which  enabled 
her  to  reckon  among  her  own  personal  property  sundry  table- 
cloths and  napkins,  every  thread  of  which  had  passed  between 
her  fingers. 

'  Ah,  well !'  thought  she,  '  it  was  a  useful  part  of  my  education 
after  all — a  good  initiation  into  the  duties  of  after  life ;  and,  to 
my  latest  day,  I  shall  have  cause  to  bless  the  good  mother  who 
never  allowed  my-  hands  to  remain  idle  !' 
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For  some  time  after  this  the  knitting  went  on  with  renewed 
energy,  but  gradually  it  slackened  into  a  mere  mechanical  movement 
of  the  fingers,  as  her  mind  reverted  again  to  the  day  of  her  betrothal. 
It  was  a  happy  household  festival,  the  betrothal  of  an  only  child  to 
a  well-known  youth  of  the  fairest  promise.  There  was  more  of  a 
festival  in  it  than  in  the  marriage  itself.  There  were  two  grand- 
fathers and  one  grandmother  present,  many  aunts,  and  uncles,  and 
cousins  near  and  remote ;  there  were  garlands  of  flowers  hung  on 
the  walls ;  music  and  dancing  for  the  young ;  plenty  of  wine  and 
beer  and  good  tobacco  for  the  elder  gentlemen,  and  tea  and  cakes 
for  the  ladies  !  Whilst  Frau  Eberhard's  thoughts  were  thus  far 
away  in  North  Germany,  and  she  was  living  over  a  happy  event, 
she  was  suddenly  recalled  to  present  realities  by  a  gentle,  yet  so 
persevering  a  tapping  at  her  door,  as  made  her  instantly  conclude 
the  knock  had  been  repeated.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  her 
replying,  '•Herein?  or  '  Walk  in,'  the  door  opened,  and  the  slender, 
somewhat  carefully  dressed  figure  of  Frau  von  Holzberg  appeared. 

But  here  a  few  words  must  be  allowed  as  introduction  to 
this  lady.  In  her  childhood  she  had  belonged  to  wretchedly 
poor  people,  who  were  connected  with  the  theatre  in  Berlin  ;  her 
parents  they  certainly  could  not  have  been,  for  she  was  subjected 
by  them  to  every  possible  want  and  misery.  Her  earliest  recollec- 
tion was  of  standing  at  the  theatre-doors  to  beg,  and  of  being 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  severe  punishment,  from  returning  home, 
without  money. 

But  at  length  it  was  observed  that  she  possessed  great  musical 
powers,  and  then,  to  a  certain  degree,  her  state  improved.  She 
was  apprenticed  to  a  professor  of  music,  who  undertook  to  give 
her  all  the  needful  instruction,  on  condition  of  sharing  with  her 
owners  the  product  of  her  first  three  years  of  public  life.  She 
now  became  to  them  an  object  of  intense  interest,  and  the  most 
unsparing  pains  were  taken  to  urge  her  dawning  powers  forward. 
Time  was  hardly  permitted  for  sleep ;  day  and  night,  night  and 
day,  her  one  occupation  went  forward.  She  was  flattered  and 
caressed,  and  promised  the  most  splendid  advantages,  the  most 
brilliant  and  triumphant  career,  whilst  baubles  and  finery  were 
heaped  upon  her  as  present  rewards  and  as  earnests  of  what  was 
to  be ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  threatened  with  unimaginable 
punishments,  and  made  to  suffer  bitter  cruelties,  as  a  foretaste 
of  what  her  fate  should  be  did  she  dare  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  task-masters. 

She  made  her  debut  in  the  musical  world  in  a  new  opera  at 
Weimar,  and  her  success  was  instantaneous.  The  public  voice 
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was  at  once  loud  in  her  praise  ;  princes  and  grand  dukes  listened 
to  her  with  rapture,  and  showered  upon  her  golden  proofs  of  their 
applause ;  and  poets,  among  whom  was  the  greatest  in  Germany, 
even  Goethe  himself,  not  only  sang  hymns  in  her  praise,  but  gave 
her  tokens  of  their  devotion  also.  Among  the  very  last  valuables 
which  the  poor  Marie  parted  with  in  her  after-troubles,  was  a  ring 
set  with  one  small  but  exquisite  diamond,  the  gift  of  that  noble  poet. 

Marie's  powers  had  at  once  become  as  a  mine  of  gold  to  her 
possessors,  and  she  was  watched  over  with  the  most  dragon-like 
jealousy.  She  lived  in  splendour  ;  she  was  seen  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  seated  like  a  queen  in  a  costly  equipage,  but  she  was  for 
all  this  no  more  free  than  the  captive  in  his  dungeon.  There  was, 
however,  all  this  time,  one  deep  and  serious  cause  of  doubt  and 
anxiety.  The  severity  and  hardships  of  her  earlier  youth,  and 
perhaps,  also,  some  natural  weakness  in  the  organs  of  her  voice, 
rendered  the  utmost  care  needful  to  preserve  it,  not  only  in  its  full 
tone  and  power,  but  also  to  prevent  her  losing  it  altogether.  As 
it  always  happens  that  there  is  a  party  against  as  well  as  for  any 
popular  person,  so  was  there  also  in  her  case;  she  had  her 
opposition  party,  who  watched  her  not  less  narrowly  than  her 
friends,  with  aprima  donna  elect  in  their  hands,  whom  they  waited 
impatiently  to  elevate  upon  her  vacant  throne.  The  fact  of  her 
uncertain  voice  was  bruited  abroad,  and  day  after  day  they 
proclaimed  to  the  public  how  impossible  it  was  that  it  could 
sustain  itself. 

Before  the  commencement  of  her  second  season,  Marie,  partly 
with  the  determination  to  be  free,  and  partly  blinded  by  inex- 
perience and  affection,  married,  although  yet  scarcely  nineteen. 
A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  prove  that  she  had  only  diversified 
her  misfortunes,  not  by  any  means  removed  them.  Her  husband, 
although  of  noble  birth,  was  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  who,  by 
the  advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  good  address,  and  real  or 
skilfully  assumed  love  of  Marie's  art,  had  manoeuvred  himself  into 
her  affections. 

The  second  season  came,  and  with  it  fervent  expectation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  more  violent  opposition  on  the  other.  Full  of 
cruel  anxiety  and  doubt,  and  but  half  recovered  from  sickness, 
Marie  again  made  her  appearance  in  public  ;  all  the  world  crowded 
to  hear  her  ;  but  the  suspicion  was  true — she  could  not  sing ;  the 
once  glorious  voice  had  lost  its  power.  The  public  exhibited  less 
of  sympathy  with  her  than  of  disappointment;  and,  with  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears,  and  a  heart  torn  with  bitter  apprehensions, 
she  had  the  mortification,  as  she  left  the  house,  to  hear  her  rival 
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received  in  her  stead  with  thunders  of  applause.  The  career  of 
the  poor,  dispirited  singer  was  at  an  end. 

She  sank  at  once  into  poverty  and  insignificance,  and  found 
herself,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  wife  and  a  mother,  with  no  earthly 
means  of  subsistence  but  her  own  exertions.  The  unfortunate 
singer  was  a  subject  of  conversation  for  a  few  months  ;  but,  as  she 
passed  from  the  public  eye,  she  passed  also  from  the  public  heart, 
and  was  forgotten. 

Five-and-twenty  years  later,  Frau  von  Holzberg,  feeble  in  health 
but  retaining  in  great  measure  her  voice,  which  she  had  earlier 
recovered,  became  known  as  a  singing  mistress  in  Heidelberg. 
She  had  come  there  on  the  recommendation  of  some  residents  of 
influence,  to  whom,  during  their  summer  stay  at  Ems,  she  had 
given  singing  lessons.  She  was,  like  one  doomed  to  be  unhappy, 
wearing  at  that  very  time  mourning  for  a  son  who  had  been 
killed  in  a  student-duel  at  Giessen.  Poor  woman  !  she  hardly 
could  meet  a  student,  with  his  long  hair,  moustached  lip,  and 
folio  under  his  arm,  without  tears  ;  and  yet  she  came  to  live  in  a 
city  of  students — and  why  ?  because  she  had  an  ailing  helpless 
husband  to  maintain,  and  because,  in  this  city  of  students,  she 
was  promised  the  influence  of  a  family  which  might  amend  the 
prospects  of  her  future  life.  All  that  her  willingly-hopeful  mind 
prayed  for,  however,  did  not  immediately  fall  out ;  she  remained 
poor  :  still  that  occurred  to  her,  which  for  many  years,  nay,  which 
for  nearly  all  the  years  of  her  life,  had  not  occurred  before — she 
found  some  personal  friends. 

Among  the  kindest  and  best  esteemed  of  these  was  the  widow 
Eberhard,  whose  son  Carl,  a  good  musician,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  the  art,  had  first  heard  her  giving  singing-lessons  in 
the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  but  whose  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  her  was  gained  in  another  way.  At  the  house  of  the 
same  friend,  on  one  damp  November  morning,  her  voice  again  de- 
serted her :  he  happened  to  come  in  at  the  time,  and  the  poor 
singing  -  mistress,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  explained  to  him  the 
distressing  calamity  which  had  befallen  her,  and  which,  thus  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  filled  her  with  inexpressible  alarm. 
Carl  was  a  medical  student,  and  at  once,  independently  of  his 
regard  for  her  on  account  of  her  musical  powers,  became  interested 
in  her  as  a  sufferer  from  disease.  Cheered  by  his  kindly  sympathy, 
the  poor  woman  opened  to  him  her  heart ;  told  him  of  her  dis- 
couraging prospects,  of  her  poverty,  and  thus  her  inability  to  pay 
skilful  physicians.  He  gave  her  his  medical  advice,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  she  was  able  to  resume  her  labours. 
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The  more  Eberhard  saw  of  this  praiseworthy  woman,  the  higher 
rose  his  esteem  for  her.  He  prescribed  for  her  ailments,  and  for 
those  of  her  husband ;  he  talked  cheerfully  to  the  ill-tempered 
invalid,  and  accomplished  in  his  case  what  his  wife  had  believed 
totally  impossible;  he  induced  him  now  and  then  to  leave  his 
room,  to  look  more  cheerfully  on  life,  to  acknowledge  that  his  wife 
did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  for  his  comfortable  maintenance,  and 
even  to  make  a  half-promise  that  some  time  or  other,  at  least  if  he 
got  better,  he  would  copy  music. 

Things  evidently  were  mending  with  the  von  Holzbergs  ;  their 
health  improved,  more  money  came  in,  and  a  better  moral  tone 
pervaded  the  mind  both  of  husband  and  wife  ;  nor  did  a  day  pass 
in  which  Frau  von  Holzberg  failed  to  breathe  inwardly  a  blessing 
on  the  excellent  young  man,  who,  not  only  by  the  exercise  of  his 
skill  as  a  physician,  but  by  his  happy  disposition,  wrought  so  whole- 
some yet  so  silent  a  change.  Her  health  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  years ;  and  in  the  bright  days  of  the  June  of  which  we 
are  now  writing,  she  might  be  seen,  when  extraordinary  occasions 
called  for  so  much  display,  dressed  in  a  new  gown,  new  black  silk 
mode,  and  a  bonnet  but  little  the  worse  for  wear.  It  was  thus 
apparelled  that,  after  having  knocked  twice  at  the  widow  Eber- 
hard's  door,  she  entered  the  room,  interrupting  those  reminis- 
cences of  earlier  years  which  were  likely  to  become  somewhat  too 
gloomy. 

Frau  von  Holzberg  seated  herself  on  the  sofa  by  her  friend ; 
and,  after  many  inquiries  as  to  each  other's  health,  Frau  von 
Holzberg  said  that  she  had  been  sent  for  by  the  English  lady,  who 
lived  in  the  second  storey,  who  wished  her  to  give  singing-lessons 
to  her  daughter. 

'  A  very  pretty  girl,'  said  Frau  Eberhard.  '  I  have  met  her  on 
the  stairs,  and  seen  her  frequently  these  warm  evenings  in  the 
balcony  below.  The  mother  I  have  not  seen.' 

'  She  appears  to  be  in  very  weak  health,'  said  Frau  von  Holz- 
berg; 'she  lay  on  the  sofa,  supported  by  cushions,  wrapped  in 
large  shawls,  although  the  weather  is  now  so  warm.' 

'  Poor  lady  !'  said  Frau  Eberhard. 

'  She  told  me,'  continued  the  other,  '  that  she  had  been  at  baths 
last  autumn,  on  account  of  her  health,  having  left  England  for 
that  purpose ;  that  they  spent  the  winter  in  Munich,  and  had  in- 
tended this  summer  to  return  to  England,  but  that  their  plans 
were  altered  in  consequence  of  some  rich  relations  or  acquaintance 
having  promised  to  spend  some  time  with  them  in  Heidelberg,  if 
they  could  obtain  for  them  sufficiently  handsome  apartments.' 
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1  So,'  remarked  Frau  Eberhard,  with  very  expressive  emphasis. 

'  Her  daughter,'  continued  Frau  von  Holzberg,  '  is  so  charmed 
with  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  castle,  that  she  wishes  to 
remain  here  six  months,  which  the  mother  has  consented  to  do. 
She  has  taken  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  below  for  that  time, 
for  this  great  English  family,  who  spend,  she  assures  me,  their 
money  like  princes.' 

'  I  wish  such  English  people  would  not  come  here,'  remarked 
Frau  Eberhard,  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  disgust;  'they  do  us 
great  mischief.  We  might  as  well  have  an  army  of  French,  laying 
waste  our  houses  and  vineyards,  as  these  troops  of  frivolous, 
money- loving,  money-wasting  English.  Germany,  dear  home- 
loving  Germany,  has  more  deep  and  grave  cause  of  fear  from 
these  smiling,  flattering,  yet  deriding  visitors,  than  from  a  whole 
nation  of  Frenchmen  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

'  You  do  not  like  the  English,'  quietly  remarked  her  visitor. 

'  I  do  not  like  the  English  as  we  see  them  in  Germany.  They 
love  dissipation  more  than  enjoyment ;  they  value  money  not  for 
the  good  it  will  do,  but  for  the  show  it  will  make ;  they  think  to 
pass  here  for  princes,  and  they  only  make  themselves  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  our  people ;  yet  even  upon  those  very  people  their 
moral  influence  is  bad.' 

'  I  cannot  afford,'  said  Frau  von  Holzberg,  'to  dislike  the  English, 
whatever  their  faults  may  be,  so  long  as  they  pay  me.' 

'  Get  what  you  can  from  the  English,'  said  her  friend,  smiling ; 
'  they  will  like  you  all  the  better  if  your  prices  are  high.' 

'  But  the  English  lady  below,'  replied  Frau  von  Holzberg,  '  is 
not  one  of  the  class  you  speak  of.  She  inquired  my  terms 
strictly — appeared  to  approve  of  their  moderation.  I  had  to  sing 
Italian,  French,  and  German,  before  she  made  up  her  mind  even 
to  my  moderate  terms.' 

'  Dear  Heaven  !'  exclaimed  the  other,  in  her  old  tone  of  disgust 

'  There  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  it,'  said  Frau  von  Holzberg, 
with  a  sigh ;  'the  young  lady  offered  me  wine,  but  it  is  too  hot  for 
wine,  so  I  accepted  a  glass  of  water.  She  speaks  excellent 
German ;  the  mother  spoke  French ;  and,  after  all,  I  came  away 
by  no  means  displeased ;  and  to-morrow  morning  from  eleven  to 
twelve  I  give  my  first  lesson.  '  But  now,'  resumed  she,  after  a 
pause,  '  I  want  to  know  something  about  Carl.  When  will  this 
examination  be  over,  and  what  tidings  have  you  from  him  ?' 

Frau  Eberhard  laid  down  her  knitting,  which  through  the  whole 
of  the  previous  conversation  she  had  pursued  with  persevering 
assiduity,  and  at  once  began  to  look  anxious  and  deeply  inte- 
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rested.  '  I  shall  have  a  letter  to-morrow ;  the  examination  will 
be  over  by  to-day — he  will  write  at  once.  I  shall  have  him  back 
in  a  few  days.' 

Again  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her  ;  and,  with  the  usual 
*  Herein?  the  postman  entered  and  delivered  a  letter.  It  bore  the 
Carlsruhe  postmark,  and  was  from  young  Eberhard. 

'  Dear  Lord !'  exclaimed  the  mother,  and,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  her  visitor,  broke  open  her  letter,  glanced  into  it,  and 
then  read  aloud : 

'DEAR  MOTHER, — Thou  must  know — for  to  whom  will  the 
tidings  be  so  welcome  as  to  thee  ? — that  my  examination  will  be 
over  to-night.  Thy  son,  even,  is  satisfied  with  himself. 

'Von  Rosenheim  and  Feldmann  will  meet  me  at  Wiesloch. 
To-morrow  evening  I  shall  again  be  with  thee.  Thine,  ever, 

'HERMANN  CARL  EBERHARD.' 

'  Your  tidings  are  indeed  happy  !'  said  the  poor  singing-mistress, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

There  were  tears  also  in  the  eyes  of  her  friend — tears  of  affec- 
tion and  happiness.  '  Thank  Heaven  !'  said  she,  Carl's  examina- 
tion is  over ;  he  will  be  back  to-morrow.  But  stay,'  added  she, 
looking  again  at  the  letter,  '  he  will  be  here  to-night.  This  letter 
was  written  yesterday ;  he  will  be  here  immediately. 

She  was  at  that  moment  really  and  thoroughly  happy.  Life  had 
then  no  troubles,  no  mournful  anniversaries  !  Her  son,  her  only- 
remaining  child — the  sole  object  of  her  affections  and  her  life's 
cares — her  pride,  her  glory,  her  hope — was  returning  to  her  with 
honour,  after  a  severe  State  examination.  At  once  a  world  of 
housekeeping  cares  overwhelmed  her.  He  was  coming  back  that 
very  evening,  and  with  him  his  two  friends.  Where,  then,  was 
the  iatted  calf  that  ought  to  have  been  made  ready  in  honour  of 
such  a  guest?  Therefore,  requesting  her  visitor,  who  rose  to 
depart  with  warm  congratulations  on  her  lips,  to  send  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  white  and  brown  bread  from  the  baker  as  she  went  by, 
and  still  further,  to  speed  a  message  from  the  said  baker's  to 
Bena,  with  orders  for  her  quick  return,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
preparation  of  a  hasty,  but  by  no  means  scanty  supper. 

Frau  Eberhard,  now  enveloped  in  a  large  apron,  busied  her- 
self in  her  little  kitchen,  whose  stove  she  speedily  set  alight,  amid 
a  variety  of  little  odd,  old-fashioned,  three-legged  pots,  and  the 
most  grotesque  earthen  pans  and  pipkins,  preparing  those  parti- 
cular dishes  which  she  knew  her  son  most  enjoyed,  and  which,  in 
her  German  housewifely  knowledge,  she  considered  best  suited 
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to  the  occasion ;  thinking,  every  now  and  then,  with  a  self- 
reproving  mind,  that  perhaps  she  had  dismissed  poor  Frau  von 
Holzberg  with  very  little  ceremony,  but  that  ample  amends  should 
be  made  to  her  before  long. 

Whilst  the  kind-hearted  German  mother  is,  therefore,  busied  in 
her  affectionate  cares  up  in  the  third  storey,  let  us  descend,  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  English  mother  and  daughter,  of 
whom  the  poor  singing-mistress  has  already  spoken. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST      GLIMPSES. 

IT  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  fine  balmy,  sunny  evening,  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  varied  tints  of  the  vernal  green  had  not 
yet  sobered  down  into  the  monotonous  hue  of  the  later  summer. 
The  dark  pine-woods  yet  shone  out  conspicuously  above  the  clear 
green  of  the  vineyards  and  the  delicate  green  of  the  birches.  The 
Neckar  went  flowing  on  like  liquid  emerald,  making  low  music 
amid  its  half-sunken  rocks.  The  noble  ruins  of  the  castle  were 
tinted  with  the  golden  light  of  the  declining  sun,  and  that  sun 
itself  was  flooding  the  whole  plain  with  a  dazzling  glory,  glittering 
upon  the  winding  course  of  the  noble  Rhine,  and  making  the 
sweeping  outline  of  the  distant  Hardt  mountains  distinctly  visible. 

In  the  little  city  and  its  immediate  environs,  crowds  of  people 
were  leisurely  passing  along  in  all  directions,  and  but  for  the 
sound  of  music,  which  issued  from  many  an  open  casement,  or 
from  behind  the  closed  Venetian  shutters  of  many  a  window,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  all  the  inhabitants,  moved  by  one 
impulse,  were  abroad. 

Within  an  airy  and  pleasant  room,  which  withal  had  an  airiness 
and  pleasantness  very  un-English  in  its  character,  sat  two  ladies, 
who  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  anything  but  English, 
although  the  younger  had  been  singing  German  songs  for  the  last 
hour,  and  the  elder  had  made  all  the  passing  observations  during 
that  time  in  French.  These  two  were  a  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her 
daughter  Caroline,  or,  as  she  was  mostly  called  by  her  mother, 
Lina. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  a  middle-aged,  slenderly-formed  lady,  was  reclining 
still  on  the  sofa,  supported  by  cushions,  and  enveloped  in  large 
shawls,  as  when  Frau  von  Holzberg  had  seen  her.  She  had  the 
air  of  one  suffering  between  indolence  and  indisposition.  An 
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open  letter  was  in  her  hand,  at  which  she  glanced  from  time  to 
time. 

'  Well,  love,'  said  she  to  her  daughter,  '  I  think  you  have  prac- 
tised enough  for  once.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  in  on  such  a  fine 
evening,  but  in  spite  of  this  agreeable  letter,  I  am  not  able  to  walk 
to-night.' 

'  You  are  not  worse,  I  hope,  dear  mother,'  said  Caroline. 

c  No,  love,  no,'  replied  she ;  '  only  the  letter  excited  me,  and  I 
always  suffer  from  excitement.' 

'  But  the  Burnetts  are  really  coming  now,'  said  her  daughter ; 
'  and,  as  it  is  all  so  comfortably  arranged  about  the  rooms,  there 
need  be  no  more  vexation.  Seven  rooms  all  upon  this  floor,  and 
three  of  them  so  handsome — they  must  be  satisfied  ;  and,  even  if 
they  are  expensive,  that  matters  nothing.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  mother,  laying  down  the  letter ; 
'  the  Burnetts  never  think  of  money.  Germany  suits  me,  in  many 
respects,  better  than  England  ;  and  if  we  can  remain  in  this  place, 
which  is  moderately  cheap,  and  contrive  to  have  a  little  gaiety  while 
the  Burnetts  are  here,  which  I  am  sure  we  may,  for  they  love  it 
dearly,  never  think  of  expense,  but  do  everything  so  nobly  !  and  if 
you  can  only  go  on  with  your  music,  why  then  I  say  Germany  suits 
me  infinitely  better  than  England.  In  England  we  could  make  no 
figure  with  our  income  ;  and  as  the  Burnetts  are  so  much  on  the 
Continent,  that  is  another  reason  ;  and  one  must  confess  that  we 
have  everywhere  associated  with  the  most  distinguished  English. 
You  have  been  always  very  fortunate.  You  remember  all  the  kind- 
ness of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Ashburn,  and  how  gay  we  might  have 
been  all  the  time  at  Baden ;  and  it  cost  no  more  than  a  handsome 
dress,  which  is  only  what  one  owes  to  one's  self.  Then  we  will  go 
for  the  next  twelve  months  to  Dresden  or  Vienna.' 

'  And  perhaps,'  suggested  Caroline,  '  we  can  persuade  the  Bur- 
netts to  go  too.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  her  mother,  turning  again  to  the  letter ;  '  what 
does  she  say  about  Mr.  Burnett's  rich  nephew  ?' 

'  That  he  joins  them  in  Switzerland,'  replied  the  daughter,  to 
whom  the  letter  had  already  been  twice  read,  '  and  that  he  will  help 
to  entertain  us.' 

'  That  he  will  remain  with  them  during  their  entire  stay  in  Ger- 
many,' said  the  mother ;  '  if,  therefore,  we  find  him  as  agreeable  as 
he  ought  to  be  with  his  good  income,  I  give  you  leave  to  use  all 
your  influence  to  persuade  them  to  pass  the  winter  where  we  do — 
or  rather,  we  will  be  guided  in  our  future  movements  by  theirs.' 

Tea  was  now  brought  in  by  their  buxom  German  maid ;  for, 
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although  Mrs.  Palmer  wished  to  pass  for  an  Englishwoman  of  some 
consideration,  and  held  in  contempt  the  widow  Eberhard,  whose 
rooms,  on  the  third  floor,  were  directly  over  her  head,  she  also  kept 
no  more  than  one  servant,  and  that  not  a  smart-dressed,  capped, 
bonneted,  and  expensive  English  servant,  but  a  hard-working, 
strong-built,  and  hard-handed  German  girl,  who  submitted  to  be 
scolded  by  her  mistress  in  bad  German,  on  consideration  of  six 
pounds  a  year  wages.  As  to  the  dinners  which  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
her  daughter  ate,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  culinary  skill  of  Gretchen,  their  maid ;  the  ladies 
were  daily  supplied  with  the  very  best  which  the  chief  table  d'hote 
of  the  place  afforded.  'This,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  many  a  time, 
'  reconciles  me  to  Germany ;  how  otherwise  could  an  English  lady 
exist  here  ?  Their  common  dishes  are  an  abomination  to  me ;  the 
Germans  want  refinement ;  think  only  of  their  undisguised,  barba- 
rous names — for  the  very  meat  which  one  eats — to  talk  of  eating 
flesh  !  No,  indeed,  unless  I  could  have  French  or  English  cooking 
I  must  leave  Germany !' 

'  Now,  Lina  dear,'  her  mother  began — whose  thoughts  had  all 
this  time  been  busied  on  important  matters  of  economy  and  display 
— '  you  must  wear  your  older  dresses,  for  the  present ;  at  least,  I 
mean  till  the  Burnetts  come,  which  will  not  be  long ;  and  keep 
your  new  Paris  bonnet  till  then  ;  you  will  go  out  a  great  deal  in  the 
carriage  with  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  you  must  be  well  dressed.  I  am 
glad  we  got  these  singing  lessons  so  cheap — and  really  how  charm- 
ingly the  teacher  sings  !' 

'  Poor  lady !'  said  Caroline,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  I  know  not  what  it  was, 
but  there  was  something  to  me  quite  affecting  about  her.' 

'  She  looks  in  bad  health,'  said  the  mother.  '  On  the  stage  she 
would  be  rouged,  and  dressed  up,  and  look  quite  differently.' 

'  She  does  not  sing  in  public  now,'  said  Caroline ;  '  she  has  not 
sung  in  public  for  five-and-twenty  years.' 

'My  dear  child  !'  remonstrated  the  mother,  'did  I  not  ask  her 
about  what  we  heard  of  Goethe's  admiration  of  her — and  the 
diamond  ring  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  daughter,  '  and  did  you  not  observe  the  painful 
expression  of  her  countenance  ?  I  was  sorry  you  spoke  of  it :  but 
what  a  beautiful  voice  she  has  !  I  must  sing  that  sweet  song  from 
Othello  with  her  to-morrow  !' 

'  Well,  love,'  replied  her  mother,  '  you  may  have  three  lessons  a 
week,  if  you  like,  for  they  are  cheap  enough — at  least  till  the 
Burnetts  come.  And  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  think  it  a  great  com- 
pliment to  us  that  the  Burnetts  come  here,  to  a  little  quiet,  stupid 
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place  like  this,  when  they  might  live  in  any  great  city  in  Ger- 
many, or  Italy,  or  in  Paris  itself;  for  money  is  nothing  to  them.' 

'  But,'  said  Caroline,  '  they  are  tired,  they  say,  of  gaiety,  and 
wish  to  ruralise ;  and  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  charming  for 
those  who  would  enjoy  beautiful  scenery,  and  quiet  country  excur- 
sions, than  this  lovely  neighbourhood ;  and  the  Burnetts,  you  must 
remember,  have  never  been  here  :  every  scene  will  be  new  to  them. 
But  there  is  one  thing  astonishes  me,  how  an  active,  scheming, 
money-making  man,  whose  head  is  always  occupied  by  joint-stock 
banks,  and  joint-stock  mining  companies,  should  think  not  merely 
of  coming  to  a  place  like  this,  but  of  stopping  here  six  whole 
months !' 

'  I  dare  say  he  will  not  be  here  all  the  time,'  said  the  mother. 
'  He  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Don't  you  remember  his 
travelling  post  from  Rome  at  a  minute's  warning,  and  again,  only 
this  very  spring,  his  going  to  Russia  ?  and  now,  you  see,  he  is  with 
them  again ;  yet  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  urgent  business  carry 
him  off  to  England  before  they  get  here.' 

'  And  then,'  said  Caroline,  '  their  coming  will  be  again  deferred.' 

'  Oh  no  !  I  should  think  not,'  returned  her  mother ;  '  Mr.  Arthur 
joins  them  in  Switzerland ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  time  they 
will  really  come.' 

'  At  all  events,  the  rooms  are  ready  for  them,'  said  the  daughter. 

'  But,  dear  me  !  a  carriage  has  this  moment  stopped  !'  exclaimed 
the  mother ;  '  surely  it  cannot  be  they  ;  look  out,  Lina  dear.' 

'  Only  some  students,'  replied  her  daughter ;  '  three  young  men ; 
two  of  them  I  met  on  the  stairs  the  other  day ;  they  look  perfectly 
overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  and  are  giving  a  most  cordial  cheer 
to  somebody  at  the  window  above.' 

'  Bless  me,  what  a  noisy  set !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  she 
heard  the  three  mount  up  the  general  staircase,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
and,  with  loud  laughter  and  merry  voices,  pass  the  door  of  the 
room  where  she  and  her  daughter  were  sitting.  Upstairs  went  the 
six  noisy  feet,  and  into  the  room  over  Mrs.  Palmer's  head.  The 
room  in  which  she  was  sitting  was  a  lofty  one,  and  the  house  was 
well  built ;  but  the  entrance  of  Carl  Eberhard  and  his  two  friends 
into  the  widow's  uncarpeted  room  made  itself  distinctly  audible  to 
those  who  were  below. 

'  Surely  students  do  not  lodge  in  this  house  !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Palmer;  'for  that  is  what  neither  I  nor  Mrs.  Burnett  could 
endure !' 

'  No,'  said  Caroline,  '  it  is  only  the  son  of  a  Frau  Eberhard,  who 
lives  on  the  third  floor,  returned  from  his  examination.  Gretchen 
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told  me  to-day,  while  dressing  my  hair,  that  he  was  coming  in  a  day 
or  two.  According  to  her  account  he  is  wonderfully  handsome, 
and  so  clever,  and  excellent,  that  I  have  some  curiosity  about  him.' 

'  They  are  a  sad  noisy  set,'  remarked  the  mother,  as  again  sounds, 
by  no  means  gentle,  were  heard  above.  '  One  might  as  well  have 
the  old  woman  spinning  overhead,  like  poor  Mrs.  Barrow,  at 
Munich,  as  all  this  riot.' 

'  By-the-bye,'  said  Caroline,  laughing,  '  Gretchen  says  a  great 
deal  about  Frau  Eberhard's  spinning ;  she  spins  all  winter,  and 
knits  all  summer.' 

'  Again  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  getting  very  nervous. 
c  I  never  heard  such  a  disturbance ;  what  in  the  world  are  they 
doing  ?' 

Caroline  laughed  aloud.  '  They  are  drawing  their  chairs  to  the 
table ;  one  hears  everything  so  plainly  on  the  bare  floor.  I  am 
sure  they  are  happier  than  common  mortals  to-night !  The  mother 
is  a  widow ;  I  have  often  seen  her  on  the  staircase.  I  cannot 
help  being  interested  in  her  son's  arrival.  Don't  you  remember 
that  sweet  poem  of  Chamisso's  ?'  and  she  repeated,  in  the  original 
German,  what  we  will  give  in  English  : 

'  See,  father,  see  !— a  letter  !     The  student  days  are  done; 
They  have  created  doctor,  with  high  applause,  thy  son  ! 
By  the  next  post,  so  writes  he,  he  will  be  here  to  dine  : 
Fetch,  mother,  from  the  cellar,  the  flask  of  oldest  wine.' 

'  What  a  silly  girl  you  are !'  said  the  mother,  smiling  neverthe- 
less ;  for  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  her  daughter 
spoke  made  her  look  really  beautiful.  '  But  I  assure  you,  that 
however  enthusiastic  you  may  be  about  the  poetry  of  German  life, 
its  prose  must  be  very  unpalatable  to  you.  The  want  of  refine- 
ment in  German  manners  makes  them  perfectly  repulsive  to  me. 
No  English  gentlewoman,  I  am  convinced,  could  ever  be  reconciled 
to  the  habits  of  German  women,  to  say  nothing  of  German  men.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure,  dearest  mamma,'  said  Caroline,  '  whether, 
supposing  it  possible  for  one  to  become  reconciled  to  those  little 
peculiarities,  one  should  not  find  more  genuine,  unwearying,  un- 
selfish kindness  of  heart  among  the  Germans,  than  among  the 
English  of  the  corresponding  class  in  society.' 

'  How  in  the  world  can  you  think  so  ?'  asked  the  mother. 

'The  English  with  limited  incomes,'  replied  her  daughter,  'those 
at  least  who  have  an  appearance  to  keep  up,  have  too  much  neces- 
sity to  care  for  themselves,  to  have  much  thought  and  feeling  to 
expend  on  others.  For  instance,  Frau  von  Vohning,  in  Stuttgart, 
if  she  had  been  an  English  lady,  could  she  have  afforded,  out  of 
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her  miserably  small  income,  to  expend  all  that  world  of  love  and 
benevolence  which  lay  in  her  heart,  upon  everybody  about  her  ? 
She  would  have  had  not  a  single  florin  to  spare  for  all  those  little 
elegant  presents  she  bestowed  upon  all  her  friends  !' 

'  But  then,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  only  think  of  her — a  woman 
noble  by  birth,  noble  too  by  marriage,  living  as  she  did !  spinning 
and  knitting,  too,  everlastingly ;  herself  wearing  those  coarse  black 
knitted  stockings  !  Oh,  it  is  all  very  well,  Lina,  in  old-fashioned, 
unrefined  Germany,  but  such  things  would  not  do  in  England !' 

' Certainly  they  would  not,'  replied  she;  'but  I  am  almost  in- 
dined  to  regard  this  very  simplicity  of  life,  whilst  it  excludes  none 
of  the  higher  attributes  and  accomplishments  of  mind,  as  superior 
to  all  the  artificialness  of  social  life  in  England.' 

'  You  are  talking  about  what  you  do  not  understand,'  said  her 
mother ;  '  you  were  a  mere  schoolgirl  when  we  left  England ;  you 
have  been  in  Germany  fourteen  months,  and  yet  you  draw  com- 
parisons and  pass  judgments  just  as  if  you  had  the  experience  of 
a  life.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question.  Do  you  think 
young  men  of  education  in  England  would  go  rioting  upstairs  as 
those  three  did  just  now  ?  or  would  drag  their  chairs  along  an  un- 
carpeted  room,  as  they  are  at  this  moment  doing,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  a  whole  house  ? — that  is  not  so  very  unselfish,  I  think  ! 
Would  educated  young  Englishmen  do  so  ?' 

'Perhaps  not,  dear  mother;  but  then  you  must  take  into  ac- 
count that  these  very  young  men,  if  they  were  English,  although 
they  might  enter  a  house  with  much  more  propriety,  and  lift  a 
chair  quietly  across  a  room,  especially  if  it  were  uncarpeted, 
would  probably  have  so  little  reverence  or  respect  for  their 
mother  as  not  to  take  supper  with  her  at  all,  and  most  certainly 
not  one  so  humble  as  a  poor  German  widow  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide. Do  you  remember  young  Venables,  and  his  Westminster 
and  Cambridge  life  ? — and  yet  everybody  said  what  a  fine  gentle- 
man he  was !' 

'Yes;  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  dissipated,  heartless  young 
man  !' 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Venables !'  said  Caroline,  '  and  she  sunk  her  very 
annuity  to  save  him  from  debt  and  disgrace,  yet  he  hardly  showed 
her  common  gratitude !' 

'Yours  is  a  very  extreme  case,  Lina.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  replied  Caroline.  '  I  suppose  there  may  be. 
such  as  he  in  Germany ;  but  still  I  cannot  help  fancying,  that 
when  a  handsome,  highly-accomplished  young  man — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  young  Eichholz  who  studied  at  Bonn — would 
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consent,  at  one-and-twenty,  to  wear  a  coat  which  has  been  turned, 
because  his  parents  were  not  rich,  and  he  had  many  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  also  to  be  clothed  and  provided  for,  that  there 
must  be  more  social  virtue,  more  real  stamina  for  unselfish  cha- 
racter here,  than  with  us,  where  so  much  is  sacrificed  to  show.' 

'Nonsense,  child!'  returned  her  mother;  'you  take  up  such 
foolish  theories.  How  is  it  possible  that  you  can  form  any  decided 
judgment  on  either  side  ?' 

'  I  am  a  chameleon,  dear  mother ;  I  take  my  colouring  from 
the  influences  that  surround  me.  I  remember  when  Ij  first  came 
to  Germany  disliking  many  things  to  which  I  am  now  reconciled. 
I  was  then  as  proudly  patriotic  as  you,  and  should  have  thought 
young  Eichholz  and  his  old  coat  ridiculous.  Excellent  Frau  von 
Vohning,  with  her  quiet,  sterling  virtues,  influenced  me  more  than 
any  person  I  ever  knew  ;  she  seemed  the  personification  of  every 
social  virtue ;  she  made  even  economy  fascinating ;  and,  for  me 
to  love  economy,  who  have  had  more  grave  lectures  from  you  on 
extravagance  than  on  any  other  subject,  is,  I  think,  something 
ained.' 

'  Very  true,  my  dear,'  replied  her  mother ;  c  and  this  I  will  say, 
that  you  have  been  much  more  thoughtful,  in  many  ways,  of  late ; 
but  I  beseech  of  you  not  to  adopt  any  extreme  opinions.  England 
is  the  only  true  and  fitting  home  for  a  gentlewoman ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  pleased  with  your  adopting  any  prejudices.  I  grant  that 
nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  that  John  Bull  spirit  which  asserts 
all  foreigners  to  be  fools  :  they  are  not  so  :  the  advantage  that  the 
Germans  have  is,  that  they  are  contented  with  their  poverty,  and 
make  the  best  of  it — that  is  their  blessing,  their  philosophy,  or 
what  you  will.  The  English,  as  a  nation,  may  live  freely  and 
spend  freely ;  the  same  sacrifices,  the  same  self-denial  is  not  re- 
quired from  them  :  in  them  it  would  be  parsimony.  Liberality 
and  magnificence  are  their  virtues !  The  English  are  a  fine 
people  !  and  I  am  proud  to  think  that  the  Burnetts  are  as  good  a 
specimen  of  the  nation  as  one  would  wish  to  see  out  of  the  four 
seas.  I  am  proud  of  our  nation,  Lina  !'  added  Mrs.  Palmer,  feel- 
ing very  patriotic,  '  and  so  ought  you  to  be ;  and  I  shall  be  very 
much  disappointed  if  you  form  any  connections  out  of  your  own 
country.  I  am  English  in  all  my  feelings  and  prepossessions — so 
was  your  father :  it  was  his  boast  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
foreign  blood  in  his  veins  :  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  as 
much  distressed  as  I  should  be,  that  you  should  connect  yourself 
with  foreigners.' 

1  Dearest    mother,'    remonstrated   Caroline,    '  you  are  indeed 
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jumping  to  a  very  bold  conclusion.  But  see,  what  a  splendid 
sunset !'  said  she,  rising  from  the  tea-table ;  '  will  you  not  stand  a 
few  moments  in  the  balcony?  the  air  is  so  pleasant,  and  the 
oleanders  make  such  a  perfect  screen  from  below.' 

Mrs.  Palmer  declined,  saying  that  she  would  answer  Mrs. 
Burnett's  letter  now  that  all  was  so  agreeably  settled.  Caroline 
drew  on  her  gloves,  and,  opening  her  small  parasol,  took  her 
stand  among  the  flowers  in  the  balcony. 

The  widow  Eberhard's  three  guests  had  by  this  time  finished 
their  evening  meal,  and,  in  a  most  German-like  fashion,  Carl's  two 
friends  leaned  out  of  the  open  casements,  enjoying  the  freshness 
of  the  sunset  air,  whilst  Carl,  seated  by  his  mother  on  the  sofa, 
related  to  her  all  the  details  of  the  long  and  arduous  examination, 
and,  because  it  had  terminated  happily,  both  he  and  she  could 
talk  over  its  anxieties,  and  he  could  tell  her  all  the  nervous  excite- 
ment through  which  he  had  passed  ;  the  days  of  mental  exertion 
which  left  him  for  some  time  without  appetite,  and  without  the 
power  of  sleep ;  and  yet  how  his  acquired  knowledge,  and  the 
internal  force  of  his  own  mind,  had  borne  him  up  above  all  trial 
and  all  difficulty,  and  he  had  now  returned  to  her  with  honour 
and  applause,  and  with  every  chance  of  success  in  life. 

'  Thank  God !'  exclaimed  the  widow,  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
kissing  her  son's  forehead. 

So  sat  they  at  the  very  moment  when  Caroline  rose  up  from  the 
tea-table,  and  invited  her  mother  to  look  out  on  the  sunset ;  but 
soon  after  she  had  taken  her  stand  alone  in  the  balcony,  hidden 
almost  by  the  tall  oleanders  and  myrtles,  from  the  passers-by 
below,  Carl  Eberhard  also  had  joined  his  friends  at  the  window.  The 
window  of  his  mother's  room  looked  directly  down  on  the  balcony, 
and  the  three  young  men  were  presently  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  '  EnglandcrinJ  who,  quite  unconscious  of  the  eyes  which  were 
upon  her,  stood  under  the  slanting  screen  of  her  parasol,  think- 
ing over  the  conversation  she  had  just  had  with  her  mother,  and 
feeling  not  at  all  disposed  to  alter  her  opinions.  Much  longer 
might  she  have  stood  there  had  not  she  caught  three  German 
words  spoken  by  a  deep,  manly  voice,  and  which  evidently  were 
applied  to  herself. 

'  A  beautiful  head !'  said  the  speaker,  presuming,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  the  fair  English  maiden  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage. 

Caroline,  without  even  glancing  upward,  withdrew  from  the 
balcony,  and,  standing  still  at  the  open  window,  enjoyed,  for  a  full 
half-hour,  the  charm  and  freshness  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SKETCHES   OF  CHARACTER. 

DAYS  and  weeks  passed  on ;  and,  though  Mrs.  Palmer  received  duly 
an  answer  to  her  letter  from  Mrs.  Burnett,  avowing  '  their  impatience 
to  leave  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  settle  down  in  rural  quiet  amid 
the  far-famed  beauties  of  Heidelberg,'  still  they  came  not.  Mrs. 
Palmer,  therefore,  grew  very  anxious  on  the  subject,  and,  to  her 
daughter's  alarm,  seemed  threatened  by  one  of  those  low,  nervous 
fevers,  from  which  she  had  already  greatly  suffered 

It  was  with  painful  anxiety  that  Caroline  awaited,  each  day, 
the  arrival  of  the  post.  At  length  a  second  letter  came.  Mr. 
Burnett  had  been  summoned,  on  most  important  business,  to 
Paris ;  he  could  not  return  for  many  weeks,  as,  probably,  he  must 
visit  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna — his  affairs  were  so  extensive,  so 
weighty,  said  his  wife ;  and  really  when  the  fate  almost  of  empires 
depended  on  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  it  was  wonderful  that  he  could 
spare  any  time  for  pleasure-taking,  especially  in  so  quiet  a  place  as 
Heidelberg.  She  feared  after  all  that  perhaps  he  might  not  be 
able  to  return  to  them,  and  that  she  must  resign  so  great  an  in- 
dulgence as  seeing  her  dear  friends,  as,  if  Mr.  B.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  direct  to  Vienna,  she  should  prefer  joining  him  there ; 
but,  at  all  events,  she  should  wait  for  letters  from  him  from  Paris, 
and  be  guided  by  them. 

Poor  Mrs.  Palmer  grew  a  great  deal  worse  on  reading  this 
epistle. 

'  Mr.  Burnett,'  said  she,  '  is  a  great  banker,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  advances  money,  like  the  Rothschilds,  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe ;  but  then,  dear  Mrs.  Burnett  ought  not  to  let  me  engage 
expensive  lodgings  for  them,  the  rent  of  which  is  now  going  on. 
Surely  they  will  not  allow  me  to  be  responsible  for  the  rent  f 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  her  daughter. 

'  But  I  assure  you,  Lina,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  our  landlord 
considers  me  responsible ;  and  his  manners  were  very  unpleasant 
to  me  the  other  day.  He  did  not  like,  he  said,  the  rooms  remain- 
ing unoccupied  so  long ;  that  seven  applicants  had  been  about 
them  ;  and,  altogether,  I  felt  as  if  he  wanted  his  money.  I  told 
him  he  was  quite  sure  of  his  rent ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
only  fancy.  But  I  do  not  like  the  man  ;  and  it  will  be  very 
unpleasant  to  have  to  pay  a  quarter's  rent  for  those  great  rooms 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  if  not  a  whole  half  year's — very  unpleasant 
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indeed !  And  dear  Mrs.  Burnett — I  must  say — seems  to  show 
very  little  consideration  for  us,  through  the  whole  affair.  Not  one 
word  does  she  say  about  the  rent !' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Caroline  assured  her  mother  that  their 
friends  understood  these  things,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
sufferers.  Poor  Mrs.  Palmer  was  nervous,  out  of  humour,  and 
full  of  suspicions  ;  and,  now  that  her  mind  was  wrought  up  to  it, 
she  confessed  to  her  daughter  many  little  peculiarities  in  dear  Mrs. 
Burnett,  which  proved  how  utterly  careless  she  was  about  money- 
matters. 

The  more  Mrs.  Palmer  thought  on  the  subject,  the  more  nervous 
and  irritable  she  became,  till  at  length  she  appeared  seriously 
indisposed. 

'  Do  call  in  a  physician  for  your  mother,'  pleaded  the  poor 
singing-mistress,  who  now,  having  given  Caroline  three  lessons  a 
week  for  several  weeks,  had  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  venture 
on  giving  advice.  '  How  I  wish  the  Herr  Dr.  Eberhard  could 
see  your  mamma  !  Although  he  has  only  just  taken  his  degree, 
he  is  so  clever  !' 

Caroline  sighed,  and  said  that  if  her  mother  would  but  consent, 
a  physician  should  be  sent  for ;  but  that  it  must  not  be  one  young, 
and  without  experience — it  must  be  the  first  physician  of  the  place. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  Mrs.  Palmer  would  consent  to  a 
physician  being  called  in,  and  that  only  through  the  interference 
of  a  third,  and  very  unlooked-for  party. 

Frau  von  Holzberg  had,  as  we  have  said,  given  now  some  weeks' 
lessons  to  Caroline,  and  had  in  the  meantime  become  greatly 
interested  in  her.  She  declared  to  the  Eberhards  that  there  never 
was  an  English  girl  so  worthy  to  have  been  born  a  German  as 
Caroline  Palmer. 

The  English  lady  and  her  daughter,  as  yet,  had  no  acquaintance 
in  the  city ;  they  were,  in  fact,  scarcely  known  in  it ;  for  Mrs. 
Palmer,  ever  since  she  had  heard  of  the  Burnetts'  intentions  to  join 
them,  reserved  all  her  going  abroad  for  their  carriage,  or  in 
company  with  people  of  so  much  consequence.  Caroline,  too, 
since  her  mother's  indisposition,  had  hardly  left  her  room,  so  that, 
excepting  to  those  who  inhabited  the  same  house,  the  young  English 
girl  was  unknown.  She  could  not  help  feeling  her  situation 
melancholy  and  forlorn  ;  she  thought,  though  she  did  not  venture 
to  say  it  to  her  mother,  that  Mrs.  Burnett's  conduct  was  heartless, 
or,  to  say  the  least,  inconsiderate ;  and  she  too  was  anxious.  How 
often  did  she  wish  to  act  on  Frau  von  Holzberg's  suggestion,  and 
ask  advice  and  consolation  of  the  warm-hearted  German  widow  in 
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the  third  storey.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  she  told  her 
mother  how  kindly  Frau  Eberhard  had  stopped  her  on  the  stairs, 
to  inquire  after  her  health. 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  she,  '  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  her.  I  wish 
she  would  bring  her  knitting,  and  sit  with  us.' 

Mrs.  Palmer  grew  almost  angry  with  her  daughter :  reproached 
and  sighed  over  her  dilatory,  inconsiderate  friend ;  reckoned  up, 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  how  much  it  must  deduct  from  their  half-year's 
income,  if  they  had  the  expensive  suite  of  apartments  to  pay  for ; 
rang  for  the  maid,  to  inquire  if  the  postman  had  been  to  the  house, 
only  to  learn  that  he  had,  but  had  brought  no  letter  either  for  her 
or  for  her  daughter ;  and  then,  half  with  vexation,  and  half  from 
bodily  indisposition,  had  a  fit  of  weeping,  which  left  her  with  violent 
headache  and  low  spirits  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

However  much  Caroline  Palmer  might  at  this  time  desire  the 
friendly  acquaintance  of  the  widow  Eberhard,  she  and  her  son 
equally  felt  towards  her  a  most  kind  sentiment  Carl  seldom 
went  to  the  window  without  glancing  down  into  the  balcony  to  see 
if  the  same  beautiful  head,  whose  dark,  glossy  hair  he  knew  so 
well,  were  among  the  flowers ;  and  many  a  time  he  listened  to  her 
voice,  as  it  rose  to  his  ear  in  the  melody  often  of  his  own  favourite 
songs.  Frau  Eberhard,  however,  had  a  barrier  to  overleap  before 
she  could  admit  any  active  interest  for  the  young  stranger,  and  that 
was  the  fact  of  her  being  English.  Many  an  argument  was  begun 
and  left  unfinished  on  national  character  and  national  prejudices  ; 
and,  so  determined  was  the  good  German  mother  against  all  English 
people,  that,  had  there  not  been  another  plea  than  that  of  mere 
beauty  and  general  amiability — an  appeal  to  her  sympathy — Caroline 
might  have  lived  seven  years  under  the  same  roof,  without  having 
been  vouchsafed  even  one  word.  But  no  sooner  was  the  widow 
informed  that  the  mother  of  the  young  foreigner  was  ill — was 
suffering  from  nervous  fever — a  fretful,  irritable  invalid,  and  that 
as  yet  they  had  no  friend  in  the  city  to  whom  the  poor  girl  could 
look  for  comfort  or  assistance — that  they  had  not  even  a  physician 
— she  forgot,  at  once,  that  she  was  English — forgot,  in  short,  that 
she  was  other  than  one  of  the  great  Christian  family^  of  which  all 
men  are  brothers;  and  resolved  to  waive  ceremony,  and  introduce 
herself. 

'  I  don't  mind  in  this  case,'  said  she  to  her  friend,  the  singing- 
mistress  ;  '  I  will  go  down  and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
them.  The  daughter,  you  say,  speaks  German — that  is  right — for 
I  neither  speak  French  nor  English.  I  like  neither  one  nation  nor 
the  other !'  added  she,  with  a  smile  so  full  of  benevolence  as 
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almost  to  contradict  her  words,  which,  however,  were  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  her  heart.  '  There  need  be  no  further  intimacy  ;  but 
if  one  can  be  of  any  service  while  the  mother  is  ill,  it  is  no  more 
than  one's  duty.' 

Accordingly,  five  minutes  later,  Frau  Eberhard  put  on  her  better 
gown  and  her  visiting  cap,  and  descended  the  stairs,  pausing, 
however,  a  full  half  minute  before  she  knocked  at  her  fellow-inmate's 
door,  to  consider  whether  she  should  not  afterwards  repent  of  what 
she  was  doing.  '  It  is  but  a  common  neighbour's  duty,'  said  she 
to  herself,  recollecting  the  last  Sunday's  sermon  on  the  parable  of 
the  man  who  fell  among  thieves.  She  knocked,  and  the  next 
moment  was  received  by  the  young  English  girl  with  such  a 
grateful  welcome  as  at  once  set  her  at  ease,  and  made  her  feel  that 
she  was  indeed  a  good  Samaritan. 

When  Carl  returned  home  that  evening,  the  door  of  Mrs.  Palmer's 
apartments  was  opened  by  Caroline,  who,  with  happy  smiles  and 
assurances  of  gratitude,  was  taking  leave  of  his  mother.  He 
paused  for  half  a  second  and  bowed ;  and  his  mother,  with  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  pride  which  ever  rose  to  her  heart  at  sight 
of  him,  remarked  to  Caroline  that  he  was  her  son. 

'So  you  have  been  calling  on  the  invalid  lady  below,'  said 
Carl,  as  they  entered  their  sitting-room  together.  Frau  Eberhard 
believed  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  convince  her  son  of  the 
propriety  of  the  visit  she  had  made,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
must  have  the  same  scruples  about  English  acquaintance  as  herself; 
nor  did  she  proceed  to  give  him  any  details  of  her  call  till  he  had 
assured  her  she  had  done  quite  right.  She  then  told  him  that  the 
mother  really  was  ill — that  is,  out  of  spirits,  and  frightfully  nervous 
and  irritable  :  she  pitied  the  poor  girl  extremely,  who  seemed 
amiable  and  modest,  and  well  educated ;  that  she  had  persuaded 
the  mother  to  let  a  physician  be  immediately  sent  for;  that 
he  had  come  while  she  was  there;  and  that  she  thought  her 
visit  had  done  them  good.  The  physician  had  told  her  privately, 
that  Mrs.  Palmer  would  soon  be  better  if  she  would  not  irritate 
and  excite  herself;  that  he  had  prescribed  going  out  almost  daily 
in  a  carriage ;  and  that,  altogether,  she  was  pleased  she  had  been 
down  ;  although  she  was  determined  not  to  begin  any  intimacy,  for 
she  did  not  admire  the  mother ;  and  when  those  great  English 
friends  came,  for  whom  the  suite  of  apartments  below  had  so  long 
been  taken,  they  would,  evidently,  be  altogether  too  grand  for  her 
acquaintance. 

The  next  morning  Caroline  made  a  call  on  Frau  Eberhard,  not 
only  to  thank  her  for  her  neighbourly  attentions  the  night  before, 
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but  also  to  give  her  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  her  mother  was 
much  better ;  which  the  grateful  girl  was  quite  willing  to  attribute 
to  the  cheerful  hour  she  had  spent  the  evening  before. 

Day  after  day  went  on,  and  Caroline  lost  no  opportunity  of 
improving  an  acquaintance  so  happily  begun.  Frau  Eberhard 
seemed  to  her  as  a  second  Frau  von  Vohning;  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  intercourse.  One  day  Caroline  was  sitting  alone  with  Frau 
Eberhard,  and  they  began  to  speak  of  the  English  friends  who  were 
expected,  and  of  whom  every  inmate  in  the  house  had  already  heard 
many  rumours. 

'  They  are  your  relations,  I  suppose  ?'  said  Frau  Eberhard,  who, 
like  most  other  people,  had  some  curiosity,  though  she  was  not 
particularly  interested. 

'  Not  relations,'  said  Caroline,  '  but  very  old  and  dear  friends  of 
mother's ;  she  and  Mrs.  Burnett  were  school-fellows,  and  they  have 
been  friends  ever  since,  though  it  has  so  happened  that  they  have 
not  frequently  met.  They  spent  the  last  winter  in  Italy,  and  come 
here  by  way  of  Switzerland.  The  Continent  is  very  familiar  to 
them,  for  they  have  resided  mostly  abroad,  and  in  large  cities.  Mr. 
Burnett  is  immensely  rich,  and  they  have  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  in  spending  money — as  much,  mother  says,  as  he  has  in 
accumulating ;  and,  though  he  has  vast  concerns  all  the  world  over, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  never  made  an  unfortunate  speculation.' 

Frau  Eberhard  replied  by  that  wonderfully  expressive  German 
monosyllable,  '  So  !' 

'  Mother  thinks  Mrs.  Burnett,'  continued  Caroline,  '  one  of  the 
most  delightful  persons  she  knows.  It  is  three  years  now  since 
they  met.  They  spent  a  summer  together  at  Cheltenham.  I  was 
not  with  them.  That  summer  I  spent  with  my  godmother  in 
Ireland ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  seen  her  but  twice. 
Once  my  nurse-maid  dressed  for  me  a  very  smart  doll,  which  she 
called  Mrs.  Burnett — for  that  lady's  name  was  quite  a  household 
word ;  it  meant  whatever  was  munificent  and  generous.  Of  this 
doll  I  knew  nothing ;  when  it  was  dressed  the  maid  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Burnett  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
ran  in,  but  when  I  found  only  the  doll,  my  disappointment  was 
extreme,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  dashed  the  doll,  which  was 
of  wax,  and  thus  soon  spoiled,  on  the  floor.  At  that  very  moment, 
by  some  strange  chance,  the  true  Mrs.  Burnett  came  in,  and  was 
so  pleased  and  flattered  by  what  had  happened,  that  she  gave  the 
maid  and  me  each  a  guinea,  and  sent  us  off  in  her  carriage,  she  to 
buy  a  new  gown,  and  I  a  new  doll. 

'  The  next  time  I  saw  this  lady  was  more  memorable.     As  an 
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only  child  I  was  very  indulgently  brought  up,  and  educated  entirely 
at  home,  till  I  was  ten  years  old.  At  that  age,  my  godmother,  a 
rich  old  lady,  who  it  was  expected  would  endow  me  with  some  of 
her  worldly  goods,  insisted  on  my  going  to  a  boarding-school,  in 
which  I  believe  she  had  some  kind  of  interest.  It  was  a  large 
educational  establishment,  conducted  on  very  strict  rules  ;  the 
pupils  wore  a  uniform  ;  the  diet,  though  ample,  was  extremely  plain, 
and  with  the  exception  of  four  times  a  year,  the  outdoor  recreation 
was  limited  to  the  extensive  grounds.  I  who  had  been  used  to  fine 
clothes,  delicate  food,  and  ample  liberty,  found  myself  very 
miserable.  I  had  only,  however,  been  at  school  six  weeks  when  the 
time  for  the  great  autumn  excursion  arrived.  Like  a  regiment,  the  girls 
marched  two  and  two  into  the  country  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  and  were  then  permitted  to  disperse  on  a  beautiful  common, 
purple  with  heather.  All  were  happy,  and  ran  hither  and  thither, 
or  wandered  away  in  loving  couples,  for  each  girl  had  a  bosom 
friend,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  the  youngest,  who  remained  a 
poor  little  solitary  moping  child.  Away  I  went,  but  not  now 
unhappy,  for  I  loved  the  country  and  felt  at  home  in  it.  I  gathered 
flowers,  and  must  have  gone  far  out  of  the  usual  bounds,  but  wholly 
unconscious  to  myself,  when  all  at  once  I  came  suddenly  upon  a 
gay  picnic  party  which  was  seated  in  a  wide,  green,  and  shady  place. 
I  screened  myself  behind  a  tree,  and  looked  on  for  some  time,  as 
I  thought  unobserved  ;  when,  all  at  once,  a  merry-faced  boy,  of 
about  my  own  age,  but  a  great  deal  stronger,  sprang  upon  me,  and, 
seizing  one  of  my  hands,  attempted  to  drag  me  forward.  I  was  so 
ashamed  that  I  began  to  cry  ;  and  this  turned  all  eyes  upon  me. 
The  ladies  rose  from  the  grass  and  came  towards  me,  inquiring  with 
the  utmost  gentleness  whence  I  came,  and  who  I  was  ;  I  mentioned 
my  name,  when,  judge  of  my  surprise  at  the  exclamation  of  '  Good 
heavens  !  Caroline  Palmer  !  my  own  little  pet  Lina  !'  and  the  next 
moment  I  was  kissed  on  forehead,  cheek,  and  lips  by  kind  Mrs. 
Burnett.  She  seemed  like  an  angel  from  heaven  !  My  tears  were 
wiped  away  with  her  delicately  perfumed  and  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief :  and  the  next  moment  I  was  seated  beside  her  on  cushions 
which  seemed  as  soft  as  an  Eastern  divan,  and  eating  strawberry 
cream  !  She  began  almost  immediately  to  speak  of  my  school-life; 
she  said  she  disapproved  of  it  altogether  ;  that  she  had  written  many 
letters  on  the  subject  to  my  mother  ;  and  bade  me  tell  her,  was  I 
happy  ?  I  opened  my  heart  ;  I  told  her  all  my  troubles,  great  and 
small,  and  the  gay  picnic  party  joined  in  saying  that  I  was  an 
ill-used  and  much-to-be-pitied  child. 

'  Scarcely  had  I  finished  my  history,  and  won  for  myself  the 
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sympathy  of  my  new  friends,  when  a  peasant  came  up  and  in- 
quired if  such  a  young  lady  as  I  had  been  seen ;  and,  whilst  he 
was  being  assured  of  my  safety,  the  lady  of  the  school  herself, 
hot  and  anxious,  came  also.  I  had  been  missed,  but  not  certainly 
for  some  time  after  I  left  the  school-party.  They  were  then  halt- 
ing at  a  cottage  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  tea  was 
ready ;  but  my  absence,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  spoiled  their  plea- 
sure. A  long  parley  ensued  between  the  mistress  of  the  school 
and  Mrs.  Burnett.  The  result  was  that  Mrs.  Burnett  took  me 
with  her  to  a  cottage  which  she  had  rented  in  the  neighbourhood; 
my  clothes  were  fetched,  and  so  ended  my  school-days,  for  my 
mother  arrived  to  convey  me  home.  Mr.  Burnett,'  remarked 
Caroline  in  conclusion,  '  has  adopted  his  nephew  ;  he  inherited  a 
large  property,  has  been  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  has  joined 
the  Burnetts  in  Switzerland,  and  remains  with  them  during  their 
stay  in  Germany.  I  have  not  yet  seen  him ;  my  mother  knew 
him  earlier.' 

'  I  hope  you  may  find  him  agreeable,'  said  Frau  Eberhard.' 
'  I  hope  so  too,'  replied  Caroline,  '  as  we  are  to  be  inmates  of 
the  same  house  for  three  months.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   PARTY   OF   PLEASURE. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  intimacy  had  now  sprung  up  between  the  two 
small  households.  Carl  one  day  expressed  to  his  mother  how 
much  pleasure  it  caused  him ;  the  Palmers  were  the  first  English 
he  had  ever  known.  His  mother,  however,  in  spite  of  her  inte- 
rest in  Caroline,  was  beset  with  misgivings. 

'You  need  fear  no  harm  from  the  acquaintance,'  said  Carl.  'I 
am  leaving  you  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and,  even  before  that  time,  their 
English  friends  will  be  with  them.  But  whilst  the  mother  con- 
fesses herself  so  much  cheered  by  your  attentions,  and  you  your- 
self acknowledge  the  daughter  to  be  so  amiable  and  natural,  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  your  being  dissatisfied  with  what  you 
have  done.' 

'  I  think  the  mother  worldly,'  said  Frau  Eberhard.  '  She  often 
has  the  skill  to  conceal  it ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  however  much  she 
may  say  about  gratitude  to  me  for  my  neighbourliness,  she  will  be 
ashamed  of  my  acquaintance  when  the  grand  English  people  come, 
and,  therefore,  I  will  pursue  the  acquaintance  no  further.  Why 
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should  I  ?  Why  should  I  prepare  any  needless  vexations  for 
myself?  I  will  enjoy  the  few  weeks  of  your  stay  in  unbroken 
comfort.  I  will  not  be  intimate  with  these  people,  for  I  foresee 
that  it  will  end  in  trouble.  I  have  a  foreboding.' 

Carl  laughed.  '  A  woman's  argument,  my  dear  mother,'  said 
he,  '  is  always  one  of  feeling,  not  of  reason.  You  have  many  pre- 
judices against  foreigners.  In  this  instance  your  natural  kind- 
heartedness  has  prevailed  over  them ;  but,  now  that  the  exercise 
of  benevolence  is  no  longer  called  for,  you  fall  back  upon  your 
prejudices,  and  persuade  yourself  that  they  are  founded  on  reason. 
The  truth  is,  that  your  acquaintance  with  these  amiable  foreigners 
has  endangered  your  prejudices,  which  now  rise  up  in  array,  and 
call  a  host  of  forebodings,  equally  false  with  themselves,  to  their 
aid.  No,  no  ;  be  guided  by  me  :  do  not  cast  off  your  new  friends 
so  abruptly ;  wait  and  see  whether  they  be  unworthy.  If,  when 
their  rich  relations  come,  they  no  longer  seek  your  acquaintance, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  quietly  stay  in  your  own  rooms, 
and  let  them  enjoy  their  grandeur  to  themselves.' 

'  If  I  were  young,  Carl,'  said  his  mother,  '  it  might  be  all  very 
well  to  make  new  friendships,  but  at  my  time  of  life  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  habits  of  these  English  are  totally  different  to 
mine  ;  therefore  urge  me  no  further.' 

This  little  conversation  had  been  more  immediately  occasioned 
by  a  wish  on  Carl's  part  that  the  English  mother  and  daughter 
might  be  invited  to  join  a  party  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  was 
going  to  spend  the  afternoon  among  the  old  castles  of  Neckar- 
steinach,  a  place  of  favourite  resort  a  few  miles  up  the  valley  of 
the  Neckar.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  charming  than  this 
place :  the  noble  sweep  of  the  river ;  the  fine  outline  of  the  hills ; 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castles,  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
robber- knights,  so  renowned  and  so  terrible  as  to  have  acquired 
the  expressive  surname  of  Landschaden,  or  Bane-of-the-land  ;  the 
more  modern  castle,  still  inhabited,  which,  with  its  tall  towers, 
and  picturesque  gables  and  galleries,  its  modern  flower-garden, 
and  modern  glass  windows,  seemed  so  beautifully  to  ally  the 
rude,  strong  grandeur  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  elegance  and 
comfort  of  modern  days  and  manners — the  singular  old  walled 
city  of  Diilsberg,  on  the  opposite  hill,  sending  back  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  fenced  cities  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
and  the  Judges  of  Israel ;  together  with  the  old  but  beautifully 
clean  church,  in  which  lie  buried  the  Landschaden  of  far-gone 
generations,  with  effigy  and  memorial  stones,  commemorating,  in 
rude  verse,  their  proud  alliances,  their  desperate  valour,  and  their 
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many  virtues — all  these  combined  make  Neckarsteinach  not  only 
an  object  of  interest  to  strangers,  but  of  never-ending  delight  to 
residents  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Carl  Eberhard  had  described  the  place  to  Caroline  and  her 
mother  the  evening  before ;  and  they,  who,  following  the  physi- 
cian's advice,  had  driven  out  almost  every  day,  declared,  after 
what  they  had  heard,  that  they  would  immediately  visit  so  charm- 
ing a  place.  A  party,  consisting  of  the  Eberhards  and  their 
friends,  was  going  there  in  a  day  or  two;  and  Carl's  wish  now 
was,  that  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  daughter  should  be  invited  to  take 
half  their  carriage,  and  thus  to  join  what  Caroline  had  repeatedly 
expressed  a  wish  to  do,  a  real  German  party  into  the  country. 

Frau  Eberhard,  however,  had  risen  that  morning,  as  she  said, 
with  '  her  eyes  opened,'  and  therefore  she  would  not  consent  to 
her  son's  proposition,  and  was  furthermore  bent  upon  dropping 
the  Palmers'  acquaintance  altogether.  But  how  very  little  can 
people  make  sure  of  their  own  actions !  Even  Frau  Eberhard, 
with  all  her  prejudices,  was  an  instance  of  this. 

That  afternoon  a  lively  tap  at  her  door,  and  the  customary 
'  Herein '  from  herself,  brought  in  Caroline  Palmer,  who,  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  pleasure,  entered,  in  the  first  place 
she  said,  knowing  the  kind  interest  Frau  Eberhard  took  about 
them,  to  tell  her  that  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett announcing  their  positive  arrival  in  a  very  few  days.  '  This 
intelligence,'  said  Caroline,  'has  made  mother  quite  well;  and  she 
is  now  busy  giving  orders  to  two  women  about  the  Burnetts'  rooms 
being  made  ready.  It  is  the  third  time  they  have  been  prepared, 
but  this  time,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  feel  sure  they  will 
come — mother  thinks  about  Monday,  as  Mrs.  Burnett  generally 
travels  on  a  Sunday  :  she  says  the  country  is  on  that  day  so  much 
livelier — the  peasants  so  much  more  visible,  all  smart  and  bright, 
in  their  holiday  dresses.  Yes,  I  really  think  they  will  come  this 
time.' 

Frau  Eberhard  expressed  sympathy  with  Caroline's  hope,  and 
she  did  it  with  sincerity ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  said  in  the 
morning,  the  very  tone  of  her  voice,  the  truthful  expression  of 
her  eyes,  when  she  gave  Frau  Eberhard  credit  for  taking  part  in 
their  happiness,  brought  back  at  once  the  kind  sentiment  she  had 
felt  towards  her. 

'  And  now,  dear  Frau  Eberhard,'  said  Caroline,  '  after  having 
told  you  of  the  expected  pleasure,  I  am  to  present  mother's  best 
compliments,  and  to  prefer  a  request  in  which  I  sincerely  join. 
Will  you  and  Dr.  Eberhard  give  us  your  company  to  Neckar- 
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steinach  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  After  his  description,  we  can  no 
longer  delay  a  visit  to  it ;  the  carriage  is  already  ordered ;  and, 
having  thus  seen  it,  we  shall  only  be  the  better  cicerones  for  our 
friends.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  us  !'  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
on  Frau  Eberhard,  in  whose  eye  she  fancied  she  saw  the  shadow 
of  a  refusal. 

Poor  lady !  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  Two  opposite  feelings 
were  at  work  in  her  mind — the  will  to  oblige  Caroline,  towards 
whom  her  heart  always  softened,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  con- 
sistency with  what  she  had  that  morning  expressed  to  her  son ; 
but  Caroline's  gentle,  beseeching  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  her  reply  went  even  beyond  what  she  herself 
intended. 

'  It  is  rather  singular,  Miss  Palmer,'  said  she,  '  but  I  and  my 
son  have  had  some  conversation  about  an  excursion  to  Neckar- 
steinach,  a  few  hours  ago.' 

Caroline's  eyes  brightened. 

'  But  I  must  explain  a  little  difficulty,'  continued  Frau  Eber- 
hard, to  whom  it  had  instantly  occurred  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Palmer 
might  object  to  join  a  German  party,  and  that  she  and  her  son, 
being  already  engaged  to  such  a  one,  might  thus  easily  hold  them- 
selves excused ;  '  a  small  party  of  our  friends  have  for  some  weeks 
planned  an  excursion  to  Neckarsteinach  which  we  have  promised 
to  join.  They  have  fixed  upon  the  day  after  to-morrow — Satur- 
day ;  now,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  two  days  successively  at  Neckar- 
steinach would  be  too  much  for  me.  My  son  proposed  asking 
you  and  your  mother  to  join  our  party,  but  all  are  strangers  to 
you,  excepting  ourselves — all  Germans ;  two  of  them  young  men, 
friends  of  my  son's ;  and  such  a  party  would  hardly  be  agreeable 
to  you — certainly  not  to  Mrs.  Palmer.' 

'  Am  I  to  understand,'  asked  Caroline,  '  that  supposing  mother 
liked  to  join  your  party,  that  you  give  us  an  invitation  to  do  so  ?' 

'  Certainly,'  returned  Frau  Eberhard,  a  little  perplexed  by 
Caroline's  zeal ;  '  but  I  must  warn  you  that  all  are  Germans — 
and  not  grand  people,  by  any  means,'  added  she,  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

'  If  you  will  allow  me,'  said  Caroline,  '  I  will  mention  it  to 
mother,  and  return  immediately  with  her  answer.' 

Frau  Eberhard  appeared  most  anxious  that  she  should  do  so. 

'  If  the  Burnetts  were  here,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer  to  her  daughter, 
when  she  had  heard  of  the  proposal,  '  I  should  not  like  to  go 
with  such  a  party — queerly  dressed  German  women,  and  smoking 
German  men — but  as  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  they  will  not  come 
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till  about  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  you  wish  it,  I  don't  mind ; 
only  recollect  this,  that  I  pay  for  the  carriage,  and  that  nobody 
goes  with  us  but  the  Eberhards  :  I  invite  them  to  two  seats  in  it, 
and  thus  we  shall  be  secure.  But  you  must  send  Gretchen  and 
postpone  the  order  for  the  carriage  till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
unless  Frau  Eberhard  can  get  the  party  arranged  for  to-morrow, 
which  would  be  much  better,  in  case  the  Burnetts  should  come 
on  Saturday.  Do,  love,  try  and  get  it  so  arranged ;  I  dare  say 
it  will  not  matter  to  anyone  its  being  a  day  earlier,  and  it  is  of 
consequence  to  me.' 

When  Caroline  returned  to  the  third  floor,  Carl  was  with  his 
mother ;  she  put  Mrs.  Palmer's  proposition  in  the  politest  and 
most  agreeable  form.  Frau  Eberhard  said  nothing  ;  she  went  on 
with  her  knitting ;  but  Carl  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  sure 
the  party  would  be  charming ;  he  approved  of  the  alteration  in 
the  day  ;  a  pleasure  was  always  the  greater,  taken  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  he  could  answer  for  the  willingness  of  all  his  friends 
to  go  a  day  earlier.  He  would  undertake  the  whole  arrangement; 
and,  as  the  weather  was  so  splendid,  just  hot  enough,  just  bright 
enough,  and  not  dusty,  after  last  night's  rain,  it  was  sure  to  be  a 
most  charming  and  successful  excursion  !  He  would  go  instantly 
and  arrange  everything,  and,  with  Miss  Palmer's  permission,  look 
in  for  five  minutes  in  the  evening,  and  tell  her  what  he  had 
done. 

The  five  minutes  in  the  evening  lengthened  themselves  to 
two  hours.  Carl  had,  of  course,  arranged  everything  for  the 
morrow  most  happily.  He  was  in  most  buoyant  spirits.  Caroline 
played  and  sang— Carl  sang  also,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  went  into 
raptures  at  finding  a  resemblance  between  his  singing  and  that  of 
the  favourite  of  her  younger  years,  '  the  never-to-be-excelled 
Braham.'  She  quite  forgot  that  she  had  so  lately  been  an  invalid; 
she  was  charmed  with  Carl,  she  was  charmed  with  all  the  world ; 
for  the  Burnetts  were  coming:  and  many  and  many  a  little 
anecdote  she  told,  to  convince  her  visitor  that  the  most  muni- 
ficent, the  most  princely  nation  under  the  sun  were  the  English, 
and  that,  of  all  the  English,  the  Burnetts  were  the  most  princely 
and  munificent. 

There  was  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day — down-pouring 
rain,  that  from  six  till  nine  o'clock  fell  upon  the  broad  August 
leaves,  with  a  sough  that  was  heard  within  doors.  Many  and 
many  were  the  anxious  looks  which  Carl  and  Caroline  cast  from 
their  windows,  both  up  to  the  sky  and  down  to  the  earth.  If 
it  rained  in  this  way  all  day,  there  was  certainly  an  end  to  the 
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Neckarsteinach  expedition ;  and,  once  being  put  off,  perhaps  it 
might  never  be  made.  How  all-important  does  an  afternoon's 
excursion  seem  to  the  young !  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  taking  her 
breakfast  very  comfortably  in  bed,  replied  to  her  daughter's  anxiety 
with : 

'  Well,  love,  and  even  if  it  do  rain,  I  do  not  very  much  care. 
I  have  no  great  fancy  for  this  German  party.  I  should  have  liked 
it  much  better  if  we  had  gone  alone,  or,  at  all  events,  only  the 
Eberhards  with  us.  I  am  only  so  far  anxious  about  the  weather, 
as  it  should  be  fine  when  the  Burnetts  arrive ;  the  pleasantest 
places  in  the  world  look  cheerless  in  wet  weather ;  and  as  people 
say  it  always  rains  at  Heidelberg,  I  must  confess,  on  account  of 
our  friends'  first  impressions,  I  hope  it  may  be  fine.' 

It  was  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  good  Frau  Eberhard,  upstairs, 
spoke  of  the  rain  to  her  son  during  breakfast. 

'Never  trouble  yourself  about  the  weather,  Carl;  it  will  be 
fine  most  likely  long  before  noon  ;  and  even  if  it  be  not,  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence.  I  never  like  altering  days,  and  I 
think  it  such  a  pity  that  poor  Frau  von  Holzberg  cannot  now  go, 
so  seldom  as  she  has  a  day  of  pleasure  !' 

Carl  said  he  was  sorry  too,  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  so  very 
great  a  disappointment  to  her. 

1  She  took  care  that  you  should  not  see  it,'  said  his  mother ; 
she  thought  much  of  this  little  excursion — perhaps  the  only  one 
that  may  be  offered  her  this  summer — and  she  had  made  her 
arrangements,  you  see,  to  be  at  liberty  to-morrow.  She  cannot 
alter,  and  then  alter  again,  with  her  pupils  !  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  she  must  be  disappointed;  but  this  all  comes  of  making 
these  English  people  a  party  with  us.  I  am  very  much  vexed  that 
they  are  going ;  and  if  it  rain,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence !' 

However,  it  did  not  rain  all  day.  After  nine  o'clock  the  clouds 
grew  thinner  and  thinner ;  glimpses  of  blue  sky  were  seen,  and 
faint  shadows  of  the  window-frames,  cast  slantingly  along  the 
floor,  gave  certain  intimation  that  the  sun  was  in  the  sky,  and 
was  disposed  to  shine.  By  eleven  every  cloud,  and  every  trace 
of  a  cloud,  was  gone ;  and  already,  in  the  warm  splendour  of  the 
advancing  noon,  the  streets  were  dry,  and  only  the  bright  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  flowers,  and  the  deep 
colour  of  the  earth,  told  that  rain  had  fallen  that  morning. 
Every  one  of  the  party-expectant  anticipated  a  pleasant  afternoon ; 
and  good  Frau  von  Holzberg,  the  only  elderly  person  who  had 
looked  forward  to  the  excursion  with  anything  like  impatience, 
rejoiced,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people,  that  the  day  would 
not  prove  a  disappointment. 
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'  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any  of  these  good  people,' 
said  Mrs.  Palmer  to  Frau  Eberhard,  as  they  passed  through  the 
city  gate. 

The  two  other  carriages,  each  containing  six  excursionists,  had 
relaxed  their  speed  in  order  that  Mrs.  Palmer  might  take  the  lead; 
the  gentlemen  had  bowed,  and  the  ladies  smiled  with  the  utmost 
good-humour. 

'  Many  of  them  are  familiar  faces  to  me,'  said  Caroline ;  '  the 
two  old  ladies,  the  stout  gentleman,  the  pretty  girl  in  the  pink 
bonnet,  in  the  first  carriage,  and  the  two  young  men  in  the 
last.  I  have  often  seen  them  calling  on  you,  Frau  Eberhard; 
the  old  gentleman  has  such  a  noble,  benevolent  head,  and  the 
old  ladies  look  so  German,  and  so  kind  !' 

'  The  old  gentleman,'  said  Carl,  '  is  one  of  our  best-known 
professors,  in  his  particular  branch ;  his  name  is  familiar  through 
Europe.  One  of  the  ladies  is  his  wife ;  the  other  is  the  widow  of 
a  professor  who,  in  his  day,  was  equally  renowned.  The  young  girl 
in  the  pink  bonnet  is  niece  to  the  professor's  widow  :  her  mother 
is  not  living,  and  her  father,  a  Herr  Geheimrath,  or  privy  councillor, 
is  a  good  deal  at  Carlsruhe ;  she  spends  much  of  her  time  with 
her  aunt.' 

'  Or  rather,'  interrupted  Frau  Eberhard,  '  the  aunt  spends  much 
of  her  time  with  her ;  for  there  are  no  less  than  seven  children, 
of  which  this  young  girl  is  the  eldest :  she  is  an  excellent  creature !' 

'  A  most  amiable  girl,'  said  Carl,  with  enthusiasm,  '  and  as 
well  educated  as  she  is  amiable  !' 

Caroline  wondered  whether  Carl  Eberhard  had  any  particular 
reason  for  praising  the  young  lady  in  the  pink  bonnet  so  warmly. 

'  And  the  two  young  men,'  said  she,  smiling,  '  I  think  are  the 
same  who  were  with  you,  Dr.  Eberhard,  the  evening  you  returned 
after  your  examination.  How  very  German  they  look  !  Yet 
one  of  your  friends — he  without  the  moustache — is  worthy  to 
figure  in  a  painting  of  Raphael's  !' 

'  He  is  von  Rosenheim,  one  of  my  best  friends,'  returned  Carl. 
He  is  a  noble-hearted  fellow,  of  an  old  family,  and  devoted  to 
music.  His  history  is  a  most  interesting  one.  He  has  main- 
tained himself  ever  since  he  was  eighteen.' 

'  And  the  other,'  asked  Caroline,  '  what  is  his  name  ?  I  have 
a  little  theory  that  names  always  resemble  the  persons  who  bear 
them — von  Rosenheim  suits  your  friend  admirably.' 

'  His  name  is  no  way  remarkable  ;  it  is  Feldmann.  He  is  my 
oldest  friend ;  we  were  playfellows  when  boys ;  we  were  at  the 
gymnasium  together ;  we  have  been  fellow-students ;  and  wha.t 
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more  was  needed  to  make  us  friends  ?  Feldmann  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  von  Rosenheim;  he  is  the  most  buoyant, 
happy  being  that  ever  lived ;  he  is  born  to  be  fortunate ;  all 
that  he  plans  succeeds ;  all  that  he  undertakes  he  carries  through. 
The  ship  could  not  be  wrecked  in  which  Feldmann  was !  Poor 
von  Rosenheim !  even  as  a  boy,  he  knew  many  hardships 
and  sorrows ;  and  has  suffered  grave  disappointments.  If  he 
had  more  confidence  in  himself,  he  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  original  of  our  modern  composers.  Poor  fellow!' 
said  Carl,  in  somewhat  a  lower  voice,  '  whether  he  is  to  be  the 
most  happy  or  the  most  miserable  of  men,  hangs  now  in  an  un- 
certain balance.  If  the  scale  fall  in  his  favour,  I  would  venture 
to  foretell  for  him  a  splendid  career.' 

'  You  interest  me  greatly  for  this  young  man,'  said  she. 

'  He  deserves  it ;  and  my  light-hearted  Feldmann  deserves  it 
no  less.' 

'  In  Heaven's  name,  where  are  we  going  ?'  screamed  Mrs.  Palmer, 
clinging  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  with  a  countenance  of  the 
utmost  alarm,  as  the  carriage,  having  passed  through  the  village 
of  Neckargemiind,  made  a  sudden  turn  and  rapid  descent  to  the 
ferry.  '  Here  I  cannot,  will  not  go  !'  screamed  the  terrified  lady ; 
'  stop  the  driver  instantly,  Dr.  Eberhard,  for  it  is  as  much  as  my 
life  is  worth  to  venture  over  this  horrid  place  !' 

With  great  difficulty  the  driver  stopped  his  horses,  and  drew 
aside  to  allow  the  other  carriages  to  take  the  advance  in  the  ferry- 
boat. 

'  Is  there  no  other  way  of  getting  to  Neckarsteinach,  but  over 
this  frightful  ferry  ?' 

She  was  assured  there  was  not  for  a  carriage,  but  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  danger. 

'  I  was  once  upset  in  a  ferry-boat,'  said  she ;  '  I  as  near  lost  my 
life  as  possible ;  and  I  have  never  ventured  over  in  one  since, 
nor  will  I.  Leave  me  behind,  if  you  choose,  but  over  it  I  will 
not  go  !' 

'  Let  the  carriage  go  first,'  said  Frau  Eberhard,  '  and  we  will  go 
over  afterwards.' 

'  No,  no,'  still  persisted  the  positive  Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  I  dare  not 
venture.' 

'  The  other  carriages  are  both  safe  over,  dearest  mother ;  do  let 
us  venture,'  remonstrated  Caroline. 

Carl  also  assured  her  that  they  should  get  over  equally  safely  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

(  Does  Neckarsteinach  lie  on  the  river  ?'  asked  Caroline.     She 
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was  answered  that  it  did.  '  Would  you  not  venture  up  in  a  boat  ?' 
inquired  she,  quite  disconcerted  by  this  unfortunate  delay  which 
her  mother  occasioned  ;  '  only  think  of  all  our  charming  boating- 
parties  in  England  !  Could  we  not  get  a  boat  ?'  asked  she,  of  Carl. 

'  Nonsense,  child  !'  said  her  mother.  '  Let  me  stay  behind  ;  no- 
body will  miss  me ;  the  sight  of  this  ferry  has  taken  away  all  my 
desire  to  go.  Is  there  no  inn  or  house  where  I  can  stay  till  your 
return  ?' 

Carl,  with  the  utmost  good  temper,  said  it  was  impossible  that 
Mrs.  Palmer  could  be  left  behind ;  that  if  she  would  go  in  a  boat, 
he  would  immediately  obtain  one.  Frau  Eberhard  said  that  she 
should  not  wish  to  go  in  a  boat  so  far ;  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  one  of  the  other  carriages  would  give  her  his  place, 
and  go  with  them  in  the  boat ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought 
there  was  more  danger  in  the  boat  than  on  the  ferry.  Caroline 
urged  her  mother  to  comply. 

Mrs.  Palmer's  fears,  however  foolish,  were  sincere ;  and  at  last, 
tired  with  her  daughter's  remonstrances,  she  grew  angry,  and  pro- 
tested '  that  she  was  sorry  to  cause  annoyance  to  anybody ;  that 
she  ought  to  have  been  told  of  the  ferry,  for,  in  that  case,  she 
would  not  have  come  !' 

Carl  had  already  ordered  a  boat ;  so,  assisting  his  mother  to  dis- 
mount, he  accompanied  her  across  the  ferry;  and,  whilst  poor 
Caroline  was  hoping  that  their  companions  did  not  think  her  mother 
unreasonable  and  troublesome,  poor  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  a  self-depre- 
cating tone  of  voice,  related  the  adventure  on  the  ferry-boat,  twenty 
years  before. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  long  delay  ;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  both  to  Caroline  and  her 
mother ;  but  at  length  Carl  returned  with  not  only  one  of  his 
friends,  but  with  both,  and  with  the  pretty  young  lady  in  the  pink 
bonnet  also ;  all  three  declaring,  with  perfect  good  humour,  that 
nothing  would  charm  them  so  much  as  a  row  up  the  river ;  and, 
being  received  very  graciously  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  by  Caroline 
with  extreme  cordiality — for  she  felt  as  if  she  had  a  double  duty  of 
agreeableness  and  friendship  to  perform  to  everybody,  they  took 
their  seats  in  the  boat,  and  the  carriage  being  ordered  to  await 
their  return,  they  sailed  pleasantly  up  the  river. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  however,  had  been  flurried  and  excited ;  and, 
though  she  seemed  in  high  spirits,  there  was  an  under-current  of 
vexation  and  ill-humour  ready  at  any  untoward  occurrence  to  break 
out.  If  none  of  the  others  were  aware  of  this,  her  daughter  was, 
and  it  kept  her  painfully  watchful  and  anxious.  But  Carl,  his  two 
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friends,  and  the  Herr  Geheimrath's  daughter,  seemed  in  such  perfect 
good-humour  that  she  determined,  if  possible,  to  imitate  their 
example,  and  enjoy  the  present  moment  at  least. 

How  beautifully  burst  the  scene  upon  them  as  they  made  the 
turn  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Diilsberg  !  There  stood  the  castles 
in  their  varied  degrees  of  antiquity,  lying  partly  in  broad  light,  and 
partly  in  deep  shadow,  crowning  the  rocks  and  bosomed  in  wood — 
the  swallow's  nest,  the  raven's  castle,  and  the  beautiful  modernised 
seat  of  Baron  von  Dort,  with  its  nameless  ruins  beyond !  Caroline 
was  delighted  :  it  required,  at  that  moment,  no  effort  to  forget  the 
late  vexation.  The  party,  however,  which  was  waiting  for  them  at 
the  place  of  landing,  recalled  her  to  the  past,  and  convinced  her 
that  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  active  among  them.  They  were 
received  almost  without  question  or  welcome ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  landed,  than  all  turned  and  began  immediately  to  ascend 
to  the  castles. 

'  I  am  sure  they  have  been  waiting  a  long  time,'  said  Caroline  to 
her  mother. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  they  need  not  have  waited,'  was  the  somewhat 
uncourteous  reply. 

'  I  fear  you  have  waited  long  for  us,'  said  Caroline  to  Frau  Eber- 
hard,  in  a  very  gentle  and  deprecating  tone. 

'  Not  quite  an  hour,'  replied  she,  coolly ;  '  the  river  is  much 
farther  than  the  road;  parties  do  not  commonly  divide  in  this 
way  !' 

Poor  Caroline  felt  reproved.  She  thought  at  the  moment  that 
it  was  unkind  of  Frau  Eberhard  to  speak  thus  to  her,  who  truly  was 
not  to  blame ;  so,  withdrawing  to  her  mother's  side,  they  walked 
on  in  silence. 

Carl  seemed  happy  enough — so  did  his  friends — so  did  the  young 
lady  in  the  pink  bonnet.  The  old  ladies,  the  old  gentleman,  and 
Frau  Eberhard,  went  on  sometimes  together,  sometimes  singly,  and 
sometimes  they  joined  Caroline  and  her  mother,  and  talked  with 
them.  How  was  it,  Caroline  questioned  with  herself,  that  she  was 
unsatisfied  and  uneasy  ?  that  a  feeling  as  of  disappointment  and 
repulse  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  ?  She  thought  the  fault 
must  be  in  herself ;  so  she  talked  to  everyone,  laughed,  and  gathered 
wild  berries  and  wild  flowers,  and  sincerely  admired  the  beauty  of 
the  place — the  deep,  secluded,  old-world  valleys  that  lay  northward, 
the  picturesqueness  of  every  ruin — and  listened  with  interest  to 
every  legend  which  Carl  Eberhard  or  some  one  else  of  the  party 
related.  But  oh,  what  a  difference  is  there  between  trying  to  be 
pleased,  and  being  pleased  without  an  effort ! 
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They  all  partook  of  coffee  and  fruit  at  Neckarsteinach,  then  pre- 
pared to  return.  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  the  same  party  who  had  at- 
tended her  before,  by  water ;  but  as,  this  time,  they  set  off  in  the 
boat  earlier  than  their  friends,  and  went  down  with  the  current, 
they  arrived  first  at  the  ferry,  and  hoped  to  be  in  their  carriage 
ready  to  drive  along  with  them  without  any  delay.  But  it  was 
destined,  altogether,  to  be  a  day  of  unlooked-for  occurrences. 
From  the  ferry  they  intended  to  walk  to  the  inn,  but  a  great  bustle 
in  the  street  prevented  their  advance.  A  travelling-carriage  stood 
there  with  all  the  villagers  crowded  about  it ;  evidently  some  dis- 
aster had  occurred.  The  men-servants  had  dismounted,  so  had  a 
gentleman  from  the  inside  ;  one  of  the  four  horses  had  suddenly 
died,  and  was  being  removed.  A  lady,  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
carriage,  was  leaning  back,  evidently  wishing  to  see  nothing  of  what 
went  forward,  her  face  concealed  by  a  large  travelling-bonnet. 
Presently  a  carriage  with  other  servants  and  luggage  came  up, 
stopped  for  a  moment,  the  gentleman  gave  his  orders,  and  then 
it  drove  on  rapidly.  There  was  some  difficulty  about  another  horse 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  which  was  wanting,  and  so  much 
bustle  and  confusion,  that  Carl,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 
gain  attention,  drew  back  to  his  party,  thinking  it  better  to  wait  till 
the  strangers  were  satisfied  and  gone.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  an 
idea  had  struck  him,  he  turned  to  Caroline,  and  inquired  the  name 
of  their  English  friends. 

'  Bv.rnett,'  was  her  reply. 

'  These,  then,  are  they,'  said  he ;  '  the  lady  was  addressed  by 
that  name.' 

'  What  is  that  you  say  ?'  eagerly  inquired  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  caught 
at  the  idea  at  once ;  '  the  Burnetts  here  !  Take  my  card,  and  give 
it  to  the  lady  in  the  carriage  ;  there  is  such  a  crowd,  I  cannot  go 
myself !' 

Eberhard  did  as  he  was  requested ;  and,  the  moment  the  lady 
read  the  card,  she  raised  herself  suddenly  in  the  carriage,  exclaim- 
ing :  '  Where — where  is  dear  Mrs.  Palmer  ?' 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  daughter ;  the 
carriage  door  was  opened,  the  steps  let  down,  the  two  ladies 
were  hurried  in,  and  the  hand  of  each  grasped  eagerly  and  warmly 
by  the  lady  as  they  entered.  The  gentleman  sprang  in,  the  door 
was  closed,  the  servants  took  their  seats,  and  the  carriage  drove 
rapidly  away,  leaving  the  dead  horse  on  the  side  of  the  street,  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  people. 

Frau  Eberhard,  Carl,  his  two  friends,  and  the  young  lady  in  the 
pink  bonnet,  occupied  the  Palmers'  carriage  from  Neckargemund. 
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As  the  Eberhards  arrived  at  home,  the  carriage,  from  which  the 
horses  were  taken,  still  stood  at  the  door  ;  servants  were  carrying 
in,  and  upstairs,  large  travelling-cases ;  there  was  a  bustle,  a  stir, 
and  an  agitation  through  the  whole  house,  that  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  a  great  arrival. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KIND    HEARTS. 

THE  next  moining,  Carl  argued  with  his  mother  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  to  prove  that  the  mere  fact  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  daughter 
returning  from  Neckargemiind  with  their  friends,  was  neither  un- 
courteous  nor  strange. 

'  It  was  but  natural ;  I  should  have  done  the  same  myself. 
Everybody  prefers  old  friends  to  new.' 

'  But  if  you  treated  your  new  friends  with  discourtesy — to  say 
nothing  of  absolute  rudeness,  Carl — they  would  be  greatly  wanting 
in  self-respect  if  they  gave  you  a  second  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  and 
thus  my  argument  merely  ends  where  it  began — I  have  done  with 
these  English  people.' 

Fortunately  for  Carl,  his  friend  von  Rosenheim  at  that  moment 
came  in,  to  invite  him  to  a  long  day's  ramble  among  the  hills.  There 
was  a  gravity  and  earnestness  in  his  countenance  which  told  Carl 
that  something  of  importance  was  on  his  mind  ;  Frau  Eberhard 
saw  nothing  of  this,  and,  though  von  Rosenheim  declined  to  sit 
down,  because  Carl  was  immediately  ready  to  accompany  him,  and 
both  young  men  stood  with  their  hats  and  their  sticks  in  their 
hands,  she  insisted  upon  knowing,  before  they  went,  what  was  von 
Rosenheim's  opinion  of  the  English  ladies  the  last  afternoon.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  but  a  secret  intelligence  must  have  passed 
between  him  and  his  friend,  for  he  immediately  replied  by  taking 
Carl's  view  of  the  case,  and  argued  for  five  minutes,  most  strenu- 
ously, to  prove  that  they  had  done  not  only  what  was  reasonable, 
but  what  was  right  also. 

'  Away  with  you,  for  two  wrong-headed  philosophers  !'  exclaimed 
Frau  Eberhard,  smiling  in  perfect  good-humour;  'when  I  want 
special  pleading,  I'll  come  to  you  ;  but  when  I  want  only  the  plain 
common  sense  of  a  question,  I'll  reason  for  myself.' 

The  young  men  smiled,  bowed,  and  withdrew ;  and  she,  with  a 
smile  still  on  her  lips — for  she  was  thinking  with  affection  of  her 
son  and  his  friend — busied  herself  in  putting  aside  the  breakfast- 
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things.  Von  Rosenheim  linked  his  arm  to  Carl's  the  moment 
they  were  out  of  the  door,  and  both  walked  on  slowly,  as  if  falling 
at  once  into  deep  and  confidential  communing,  quite  unaware  of 
the  observation  of  Caroline  Palmer,  who  was  in  the  balcony  watering 
her  flowers,  which,  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  evening 
before,  had  been  quite  forgotten. 

The  recollection  of  the  afternoon's  excursion  had  caused  her 
bitter  mortification.  She  was  anxious  to  atone  for  the  slight  by 
calling  on  Frau  Eberhard;  and  she  hoped  that  Carl  would  be 
present.  It  was  therefore  with  no  slight  regret  that  she  saw  him 
go  out  thus  early  with  his  friend,  and  in  that  peculiarly  confidential 
manner,  too  ! — not  as  they  commonly  did,,  looking  gaily  about 
them,  as  if  with  unburdened  hearts,  but  with  linked  arms,  and 
grave,  earnest  countenances.  It  seemed  at  once  to  her  that  they 
were  talking  of  the  unpleasant  subject  that  filled  her  mind.  She 
wished  she  had  not  seen  them  thus  go  out.  She  was  ashamed  to 
confess  to  herself  that  this  little  circumstance  would  annoy  her  all 
day ;  add  to  which,  she  had  now  no  longer  confidence  as  to  the 
effect  of  her  call  on  his  mother.  Poor  Caroline !  about  an  hour 
afterwards  she  saw  Frau  Eberhard  also  go  out ;  she  therefore  went 
upstairs,  and  made  a  call  in  her  absence,  taking  with  her  a  beautiful 
bouquet,  which  she  gave  to  the  little  Bena,.with  strict  injunctions 
to  set  it  on  Frau  Eberhard's  table,  to  give  her  love,  and  say  that 
she  had  called  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  not  to  find  her  in. 

Carl  and  his  friend  had  indeed  a  long  and  deep  communing  that 
morning,  on  a  very  important  and  interesting  topic.  They  went 
farther  and  farther  among  the  wooded  hills,  till  they  came  to  the 
lonely  village  of  Wilhelm  Fells,  whence,  after  making,  in  the 
humble  inn,  a  rustic  dinner,  they  again  walked  home. 

Although  Caroline  Palmer  had  feared — perhaps  not  unnaturally 
— that  she  and  her  mother  might  form  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
this  day's  conversation  between  the  two  friends,  it  was  another 
name  that  was  on  their  lips  ;  that  of  the  pretty  young  lady  in  the 
pink  bonnet,  the  Herr  Geheimrath's  daughter,  the  gentle,  true- 
hearted  Pauline  Damian. 

The  handsome  English  carriage,  with  four  horses  and  two  at- 
tendants, in  livery  somewhat  too  showy  for  good  taste,  having  taken 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Arthur  Burnett,  and  the  two  Palmers  for  a  drive  to 
Weinheim,  was  dashing  over  the  bridge  of  the  Neckar  at  a  rate 
which  terrified  the  quiet  citizens,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  Carl  and  his  friend,  still  walking  arm  in  arm,  were  leisurely 
returning  from  their  ramble.  Caroline's  heart  suddenly  beat 
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quicker,  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  The  young  men  bowed,  but 
with  countenances  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

'  How  ridiculously  solemn  a  German  looks  when  he  bows  !'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Burnett,  laughing. 

Arthur  Burnett  looked  at  Caroline,  and  bowed  a  la  German. 

'  That  is  exactly  the  face  of  young  Eberhard  !'  said  Mrs.  Palmer. 
'  I  shall  absolutely  be  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Burnett !' 

'  Oh,  he  is  a  terrible  mimic,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett.  '  Arthur,  you 
must  give  us  the  family  of  the  Jenkinses  after  dinner — it  is  so  beau- 
tifully absurd  !  We  saw  it  ourselves — they  were  Birmingham 
tradespeople — a  whole  family  at  Florence,  just  arrived,  who  could 
not  speak  French  or  Italian  !' 

Carl's  ramble  with  his  friend  ended  in  his  spending  the  evening 
with  him  in  the  house  of  the  Geheimrath,  who,  however,  was  absent 
in  Carlsruhe.  Still  the  good  aunt  was  at  home ;  and  there  was 
Pauline,  looking  kind  and  happy ;  and  all  the  six  brothers  and 
sisters — a  family  of  love — good-tempered,  healthy,  and  amiable. 
Von  Rosenheim  had  sent  his  violoncello  there  that  afternoon,  and 
Pauline  now  accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Carl  played  at  chess 
with  the  second  sister,  and  then  at  the  favourite  game  of  the  bell- 
and-hammer  with  the  younger  children,  while  the  good  aunt,  a  true 
German  woman,  sat  on  the  sofa  knitting,  entering  into  everybody's 
pleasure,  and  looking  the  image  of  universal  benevolence. 

After  the  younger  children  were  gone  to  bed,  and  von  Rosen- 
heim and  Pauline  were  practising  together  a  new  piece  of  music, 
the  aunt  invited  Carl  to  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  for  a  little 
confidential  conversation ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was, 
that  although  she  had  sanctioned  the  young  people's  being  together 
that  evening,  because  her  brother  had  the  highest  esteem  for  von 
Rosenheim,  and  had,  all  the  winter,  allowed  him  the  most  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  family,  and,  she  did  not  doubt,  would  put  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  his  and  Pauline's  wishes,  yet  still,  after 
this  evening,  until  her  brother  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
what  had  taken  place,  she  would  never  again  allow  him  to  enter 
the  house. 

Carl  said  he  would  go  with  his  friend  the  very  next  day  to  Carls- 
ruhe ;  the  aunt  expressed  herself  quite  satisfied,  and  then  rolling 
up  her  knitting,  and  ordering  the  maid  to  bring  in  supper,  busied 
herself  in  preparing  the  table  for  the  meal. 

The  Herr  Geheimrath  Damian  was  sitting  the  next  afternoon  in 
his  morning-coat  and  slippers,  smoking  from  a  very  long  and 
handsome  pipe,  in  the  room  which  he  called  his  study,  in  his  small 
lodgings  at  Carlsruhe.  There  was  a  quantity  of  newspapers  and 
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documents  lying  on  the  table,  whilst  well-worn  books,  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  occupied  a  set  of  shelves  on  one  side  of  the  room  ;  on  the 
opposite  wall,  a  great  many  pipes,  of  every  variety  of  size  and  fashion, 
were  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  hung,  gilt-framed 
and  glazed,  a  large  engraved  portrait  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
evidently  the  most  esteemed  ornament  of  the  room  ;  a  smoking- 
cap  hung  upon  the  hook  that  sustained  the  picture,  from  which, 
perhaps,  no  very  false  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  with  the 
Geheimrath,  loyalty  and  love  of  tobacco  were  about  equally  strong 
passions. 

Altogether  the  room  had  a  very  slovenly  and  disorderly  appear- 
ance ;  the  bare  floor  was  not  remarkably  clean ;  the  chairs  had 
that  day  been  but  very  partially  dusted,  and  the  muslin  curtains  of 
the  three  large  windows  might,  with  some  advantage,  have  been 
washed  at  least  a  month  earlier.  But  the  worthy  occupant  of  the 
room  troubled  himself  about  none  of  these  things.  He  knew  that 
the  excellent  Grand  Duke  not  only  had  great  esteem  for  his  judg- 
ment and  abilities,  but  respected  him  as  a  man  ;  and  in  his  own 
heart  and  conscience  he  was  at  ease.  On  this  particular  afternoon, 
having  dined  as  usual  at  one  o'clock,  although  he  had  taken  up  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  as  was  his  custom,  it  remained  quietly  on  his 
knee  unread  ;  and,  seated  in  his  old  cushioned  chair,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pleasure  of  that  very  long  and  handsome  pipe. 
Perhaps  the  tobacco  that  afternoon  was  particularly  good,  for  he 
had  just  opened  a  new  packet  of  superfine  cnaster.  Most  likely 
it  was  so,  for  he  thought  he  never  had  smoked  so  excellent  a  pipe, 
and  he  was  meditating  with  himself  whether  he  should  not  re-fill  it 
and  smoke  a  second,  when  a  knock  at  his  door  announced  an  in- 
terruption, and,  in  answer  to  his  permission  to  enter,  von  Rosen- 
heim  presented  himself.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  bade  him 
cordially  welcome,  internally  rejoicing  over  himself,  that  now  he 
could  smoke  a  second  pipe  in  company  with  his  visitor.  But  the 
visitor  declined,  although  the  handsomest  pipe  from  the  collection 
on  the  wall  was  offered  him,  and  even  after  having  been  invited  to 
test  the  new-opened  cnaster  by  scent. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  good  Geheimrath,  laughing,  '  young  men, 
nowadays,  cannot  smoke  in  their  best  coats ;  and  there  is  some 
reason  in  it.  Now,  if  I  were  at  home,  I  could  accommodate  you 
with  a  morning-coat ;  and  even  here,  until  yesterday,  I  had  two, 
but  I  unfortunately  tore  one  of  them  last  week  on  the  door-handle. 
It  was  but  an  old  one  ;  I  sent  it  away  to  a  poor  sick  fellow  yester- 
day, or  it  might  have  done  to  save  a  better.' 

We  need  not  give  the  precise  words  in  which  von  Rosenheim 
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made  known  to  the  Geheimrath  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  Herr 
Geheimrath  smoked  his  fresh  pipe,  and  said  so  very  little,  that  poor 
von  .  Rosenheim  remained  half  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  most 
wretched  state  of  uncertainty.  He  had  not  another  word  to  say  ; 
and  he  thought  he  never  had  spoken  so  ill,  never  had  looked  so 
foolish  in  all  his  life ;  still  the  Geheimrath  smoked  on,  and  said 
nothing.  Every  minute  seemed  five ;  the  old  gentleman  took  up 
the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  read 
it  through  ;  then,  without  laying  down  the  paper,  and  with  the  pipe 
between  his  lips,  and  looking  over  his  spectacles,  inquired  if  von 
Rosenheim  had  come  to  Carlsruhe  alone.  He  replied  that  Carl 
Eberhard  was  with  him. 

'  You  can  both  come  and  eat  supper  with  me,  at  eight  o'clock,' 
said  the  Herr  Geheimrath ;  '  I  have  some  good  Johannisberg  : 
and  then  we  can  talk  over  this  foolish  affair  of  yours.' 

'  Your  father  and  I  were  each  other's  best  friend  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,'  said  the  kind  old  man  to  von  Rosenheim,  as  they  and 
Eberhard  sat  together  over  the  supper-table,  each  with  a  sparkling 
glass  of  excellent  Rhine  wine  in  their  hands ;  '  let  us  drink  to  his 
memory  !'  added  he,  winking  his  eyelids  close,  and  giving  a  peculiar 
expression  to  his  countenance,  so  as  to  prevent  a  tear  from  falling. 
'  To  the  memory  of  Ludwig  von  Rosenheim,  the  truest  and  kindest 
friend  that  ever  man  had  !' 

The  three  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim,  and,  being  clinked 
together,  were  emptied  at  a  draught.  The  old  man  set  his  glass 
down  with  a  violence  that  shivered  it  to  pieces. 

' It  is  right,'  said  he ;  'it  shall  never  be  polluted  by  being  drank 
from  to  a  less  worthy  man's  memory  !'  Then,  filling  another  glass, 
he  drank  it  in  silence  to  his  own  thoughts. 

'  And  so  your  uncle  is  married  ?'  remarked  he,  turning  abruptly 
to  von  Rosenheim. 

'  He  has  been  married  for  many  years.' 

•  There  is  no  hope  of  inheritance  from  him,  then  ?' 

'  None  whatever.' 

'  And,'  said  the  Geheimrath — '  for  we  may  as  well  come  to  plain 
speaking  at  first — your  father  died  poor.' 

Von  Rosenheim  felt  as  if  upon  the  rack,  but  he  replied,  with 
apparent  coolness  :  '  My  father  left  very  little  property  behind  him. 
He  died  suddenly ;  a  State  letter,  containing  a  much  higher  ap- 
pointment, arrived  the  very  day  after  his  death.  He  left  five 
children,  of  whom  I  am  the  eldest.' 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  interrupted  the  Geheimrath,  giving  him  his 
hand ;  '  I  know  what  you  have  already  done  ;  nor  can  I  praise  you 
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higher  than  in  saying  that  you  are  a  worthy  son  of  Ludwig  von 
Rosenheim.  But  you  studied  political  economy  in  Tubingen,  and 
passed  your  examination  creditably.  Why  abandon  this,  your  true 
vocation  ?' 

'  I  shrunk,'  replied  the  young  man,  with  the  most  perfect  candour, 
'  from  the  prospect  which  that  vocation  presented  me.  To  vege- 
tate in  a  small  town,  where  my  sole  associates  must  be  peasants ; 
where  the  only  two  educated  men,  beside  myself — the  doctor  and 
the  pastor — had  sunk  down  into  little  better  than  peasants  them- 
selves. I  shrunk  from  this,  perhaps  the  more  especially, -because  I 
had  laid  out  for  myself  a  very  different,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
a  far  nobler  course  in  life.' 

'  As  a  composer  of  music  ?'  said  the  Geheimrath. 

'The  same.' 

'  All  very  well,'  returned  the  other,  coolly,  '  did  I  not  know  that 
many  an  imaginative  young  man  runs  away  from  duty,  after  any- 
thing that  looks,  for  the  time,  more  alluring,  and  thus  brings  ruin 
on  himself  and  his  friends.' 

'  Only  let  me  be  assured,'  said  von  Rosenheim,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  made  his  countenance  almost  colourless,  '  that  the  one 
dear  wish  of  my  heart  may  be  accomplished,  and  I  will  then  soon 
prove  that  I  have  been  led  by  no  ignis-fatuus  !  Try  me  for  years, 
if  you  will,'  continued  he,  seeing  that  the  other  remained  silent ; 
'put  me  to  what  test  you  will,  only  do  not  take  from  me 
hope  !' 

The  Geheimrath  smiled,  then  looked  very  grave. 

'  It  is  a  fine  school,  that  much-dreaded  poverty,  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  for  the  mind  that  is  strong  enough  to  over- 
come it.  I  am  not  objecting  to  your  want  of  money,'  said 
he,  most  kindly,  laying  his  hand  on  von  Rosenheim's  arm,  '  but 
I  want  to  be  assured  that  you  have  sufficient  original  power  in 
music  to  make  it  prudent  to  abandon  every  other  prospect  in  life 
for  it.' 

'  I  have  given  as  yet  but  little  evidence  of  my  power,'  said  von 
Rosenheim,  overcoming  an  emotion  which  for  the  instant  filled 
his  eyes  with  tears,  '  but  I  have  hitherto  struggled  only  with  diffi- 
culties— with  uncertainties.  I  have  courage  for  every  hardship  ;  I 
have  perseverance  for  every  difficulty ;  but  I  must  have  hope  ! 
Have  confidence  in  me,  my  friend,  my  father's  friend,'  said  he,  his 
noble  countenance  kindling  with  a  light  as  of  inspiration,  '  and 
neither  you  nor  Pauline  shall  be  disappointed.  I  know  how  great 
is  the  reward  for  which  I  am  asking,  but  I  know  also,  that  in  the 
certain  prospect  of  this  reward,  I  am  able  to  deserve  it.  Pauline 
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loves  me,'  added  he,  with  a  proud  earnestness  ;  '  this  surely  might 
have  been  stimulus  enough — why  have  I  sought  for  more  ?' 

'  Because,'  said  the  Geheimrath,  '  Ludwig  von  Rosenheim's  son 
could  not  have  done  less.  Thou  hast  done  right,  and  thou  shalt 
have  thy  wish  !  Give  me  thy  hand,  son  of  my  old  friend,  and 
may  God  Almighty  bless  thee  !' 

Their  hands  were  fast  locked  ;  the  Geheimrath  again  winked 
his  eyes,  and  wrinkled  his  face  into  a  very  comical  expression ; 
and  poor  von  Rosenheim,  bowing  his  head  to  the  table,  wept 
vehemently. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  the  old  man  ;  '  this  is  only  fit  for  women 
and  children.  Fill  thy  glass,  Carl,  and  fill  von  Rosenheim's 
also.' 

Von  Rosenheim  could  not  speak  :  he  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  to  the  window,  from  which,  for  the  next  five  minutes,  he 
seemed  to  look  out  into  the  summer  moonlight ;  but  he  that 
while  had  consecrated  himself  to  the  highest  efforts  of  his  art — 
had  registered  a  vow  in  heaven,  to  spend  all  the  fervour  of  his 
soul  in  becoming  worthy  of  that  good  old  man's  daughter. 

The  Geheimrath  Damian  returned  with  the  two  young  men 
to  Heidelberg.  Pauline  knew  instantly,  when  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  that  Sunday  afternoon,  bringing  her  father  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  the  lover's  journey  had  been  a  happy  one. 

It  was  soon  noised  abroad,  through  all  the  little  city,  that  the 
fair  Pauline  Damian  was  the  betrothed  bride  of  von  Rosenheim. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom,  according  to  custom,  made  calls  on 
all  their  acquaintance,  and  received  congratulations. 

'  I  must  return  in  two  days  to  Carlsruhe,'  said  the  Geheimrath, 
after  he  had  been  about  a  week  with  his  family ;  '  let  us  have 
our  friends  invited  for  to-morrow  evening,  that  I  may  drink  with 
them  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  people ;  and  then  von 
Rosenheim  must  prepare  for  his  journey.' 

How  busy  the  good  aunt  was  all  that  day,  and  what  invitations 
were  sent  out,  which  everybody  accepted ! 

It  would  indeed  have  reconciled  a  misanthrope  to  the  human 
race,  to  have  taken  supper  that  next  night  at  the  Herr  Geheim- 
rath Damian's.  There  was  such  cordiality,  such  unceremonious 
politeness,  such  universal  good  understanding  among  those  pre- 
sent; such  glowing  friendships  among  the  young,  such  proved 
friendships  among  the  old — not  to  speak  of  the  good  eating  and 
drinking,  the  merry  conversation,  the  flashes  of  wit,  and  the  deep 
philosophy  !  It  was  no  wonder  that,  when  they  rose  to  depart, 
they  were  amazed  to  find  it  past  midnight.  Although  it  was  late 
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when  the  company  left  the  Geheimrath's  door,  von  Rosenheim 
and  his  friend  did  not  separate. 

Von  Rosenheim  opened  his  plans  of  life  to  his  friend.  He 
opened  to  him  his  whole  soul,  as  he  had  never  before  done,  for  he 
could  now  look  his  doubts  and  despondencies  in  the  face,  and 
think  them  chimeras  ;  and  all  his  aspirations  and  dreams  of  dis- 
tinction, which  before  had  seemed  so  baseless  and  futile,  ap- 
peared now  only  like  the  foreshadowings  of  his  future  celebrity. 

His  mind  was  of  a  devotional  cast,  and  his  favourite,  and  hitherto 
most  successful  music,  had  been  of  a  religious  character.  When 
a  boy,  he  had  strolled  over  many  parts  of  Catholic  Germany,  from 
cathedral  to  cathedral,  from  convent  to  convent,  delighting  himself 
with,  and  in  some  degree  studying,  the  music  of  processions, 
of  dirges,  and  masses.  His  determination  now  was  to  begin 
afresh  the  same  study  in  the  same  way ;  to  place  himself  in  the 
very  sanctuaries  of  this  holy  and  peculiar  music,  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  emotions  of  his  own  soul  by  means  of  cathedral 
organs,  and  the  chanting  of  lonely  monks.  He  would  take,  he 
said,  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  travel,  like  a  common  wander- 
ing journeyman,  from  city  to  city,  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  create  himself  a  name  in  this  glorious,  yet  unhackneyed 
path  of  music. 

Carl  strengthened  his  determination,  sympathised  with  him  in 
all  his  glowing  hopes,  and  so  they  parted,  von  Rosenheim  to  com- 
pose— an  earnest  of  his  future  honour — a  magnificent  piece  of 
music,  which  very  soon  thrilled  through  the  music-loving  heart  of 
Germany,  and  which  almost  immediately  established  his  name  as 
one  of  her  most  promising  modern  composers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SEEKING   AFTER    AMUSEMENT. 

MORE  than  a  week  passed,  and  the  Palmers  and  the  Eberhards 
saw  nothing  of  each  other.  By  degrees  the  vexatious  memory  of 
the  afternoon  at  Neckarsteinach  had  faded  from  Caroline's  mind ; 
the  time  for  apologies  and  explanations  was  gone  by ;  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  had  magnified  mere  trifles  into  vast  importance. 
Besides  this,  she  began  to  fancy  that  perhaps  she  had  given  to 
these  new  German  acquaintance  an  influence  and  control,  as  it 
were,  over  her  feelings  and  her  conduct,  which  was  very  absurd. 
She  was  always  so  guided  by  her  imagination  ;  she  had  invested 
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all  quiet,  old-fashioned  Germans,  ever  since  she  had  known  that 
good  Frau  von  Vohning,  with  such  a  panoply  of  virtues ;  and 
really,  after  all — turning  again  to  the  Neckarsteinach  afternoon — 
Frau  Eberhard  had  been  uncourteous,  and  even  unjust  to  her. 
Besides,  there  was  something  captivating  in  the  careless  profusion 
and  polish  of  her  English  associates.  Her  reason  then  told  her, 
that  here  again  her  imagination  was  caught,  and  that  there  was 
more  danger  in  her  admiring  these  new  characteristics,  than  by 
fancying  that  every  social  virtue  was  German.  She  was  in  an  un- 
comfortable state  of  indecision  between  two  opinions,  and  began 
most  earnestly  to  wish  she  could  bring,  not  national,  but  individual 
character,  side  by  side,  as  it  were  into  close  comparison,  and  dis- 
cover the  truth. 

Thus  she  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  merely  for  the  solution 
of  a  moral  problem,  that  one  day,  when  wearied  by  Arthur  Bur- 
nett's mimicry  and  flattery,  she  mentally  recalled  the  pleasant 
evenings  that  Carl  Eberhard  had  frequently  spent  with  her  mother 
and  her  in  music  and  interesting  conversation.  Full  of  this 
thought,  she  determined  at  once  to  call  upon  his  mother. 

Carl  had  his  hat  in  his  hand  when  she  entered  the  room,  but 
he  immediately  laid  it  down,  and  took  a  seat.  Frau  Eberhard, 
who,  for  the  last  ten  days,  had  rejoiced  in  the  cessation  of  all  inter- 
course, was  acting  now  on  the  mode  of  conduct  she  had  avowed 
to  her  son — she  would  no  longer  have  any  intimacy  with  these 
English  people.  Caroline's  wish  to  please  made  her  really  pleasing; 
but  the  mother  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  won,  and,  though 
she  smiled,  was  as  cool  as  possible  in  her  manner.  Carl  had 
never  appeared  so  friendly,  so  agreeable,  for,  knowing  his  mother's 
true  sentiments,  he  was  doubly  courteous. 

At  length  Caroline  rose  to  depart,  when  Carl,  taking  up  a  roll 
of  music  which  he  had  laid  down  with  his  hat,  said  that  he  was 
intending  to  have  left  it  at  her  door  when  he  passed ;  that  von 
Rosenheim  had  copied  it  out  for  her  at  his  request.  It  was  his 
friend's  last  composition,  and  had  been  composed  under  the  hap- 
piest circumstances,  and  he  doubted  not  but  she  would  be  de- 
lighted with  it. 

Caroline  smiled  her  grateful  thanks,  and  glanced  at  the  title — 
'The  Betrothal.' 

'  Indeed !'  exclaimed  she,  the  joyful  truth  at  once  flashing  to  her 
mind;  '  then  your  friend  is  happy  !  Allow  me  to  say  how  much, 
how  sincerely  I  rejoice  !' 

Carl  took  a  small  card  from  a  number  of  others  which  were 
wedged  round  the  looking-glass  frame,  and  presented  it  to  her. 
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It  was  small,  with  a  gold  border,  and  elegantly  engraved  :  '  Lud- 
wig  Max  von  Rosenheim — Pauline  Isabelle  Marie  Damian,  be- 
trothed September  12,  183 — .' 

'  Ah  !'  exclaimed  she,  '  the  lovely  girl  who  went  with  us  to 
Neckarsteinach  !  I  am  delighted  !  Poor  Herr  von  Rosenheim  !' 

'  He  does  not  need  any  pity,'  said  Eberhard. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  pity  him,'  replied  Caroline  ;  'but  from  my 
soul  I  sympathise  in  his  happiness.  Congratulations,  of  course, 
are  proper  on  such  events.  I  can  have  no  opportunity  of  offering 
mine  either  to  him  or  her ;  let  me,  therefore,  congratulate  you  as 
his  friend.' 

'  Von  Rosenheim,'  said  Carl,  '  leaves  Heidelberg  almost  imme- 
diately— not  to  return,  it  may  be,  for  years.' 

'  That  is  strange  !'  replied  Caroline. 

'  He  will  not  marry,'  said  Carl,  '  till  he  has  acquired  for  himselt 
reputation,  if  not  fortune.  He  sets  out  now  on  what  may  be  called 
his  year,  or  years,  of  learning.  I  shall  do  the  same.  '  We  shall  set 
off  like  two  travelling  journeymen,  with  knapsacks  on  our  backs.' 

'  With  a  respectable  show  of  old  shoes  and  boots  strapped  on 
the  outside,'  said  Caroline,  laughing,  upon  whose  mind,  however, 
this  intimation  of  Carl's  early  departure  came  like  a  sudden  cloud. 
We  shall  have  you  begging  at  our  carriage  steps  :  "  A  few  kreuzers, 
be  so  good,  to  pay  for  our  night's  lodgings  !" ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Carl. 

'  But,'  continued  Caroline,  '  your  friend,  with  his  beautiful  hair, 
and  glorious  countenance,  will  get  more  kreuzers  than  you.  One 
always  bestows  one's  money  upon  the  handsome  beggars.' 

'  But,'  replied  Carl,  '  I  shall  be  the  bold  travelling  journeyman. 
Von  Rosenheim  will  sit  twirling  his  stick  on  the  bench  by  the 
road-side,  and  I  shall  beg.' 

'  And  are  they  really  going  ?'  asked  Caroline,  turning  to  Frau 
Eberhard. 

'Yes,'  replied  she,  'as  soon  as  their  things  are  ready.' 

'  I  always  think,'  said  Caroline,  trying  to  look  unconcerned,  '  a 
travelling  journeyman  has  a  pleasant  life  of  it  while  the  fine 
weather  lasts  ;  but  are  you  not  setting  off  somewhat  late  in  the 
season  ?  No  doubt,  however,  you'll  get  hired  to  some  master,  in 
a  cheerful  city,  for  the  winter.' 

'  Certainly,'  returned  Carl,  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity. 

The  seven  rooms  which  Mrs.  Palmer  had  hired  for  her  friends, 
were  found  to  be  too  few  for  them,  and  some  of  the  servants  had 
to  be  lodged  out.  Caroline's  bedroom,  which,  unfortunately  for 
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her,  adjoined  that  of  Mrs.  Burnett,  was  begged  from  her  for  that 
lady's  French  maid,  and  Caroline  was  removed  into  a  little  incon- 
venient chamber  beyond  their  own  sitting-room ;  but  everything 
must  be  done  to  accommodate  and  satisfy  dear  Mrs.  Burnett. 

'  I  am  sorry,  deafest  Caroline,'  said  that  lady,  '  to  inconvenience 
you  ;  but  I  cannot  do  without  Rosalie  close  at  hand.' 

'  We  are  all  like  one  family,'  remarked  Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  I  am 
sure  Lina's  greatest  pleasure  is  to  oblige  you.' 

Caroline  said  that  she  found  the  change  rather  a  convenience, 
as  she  thus  could  rise  early  to  practise,  without  passing  through 
her  mother's  chamber,  as  she  had  hitherto  done.  Before  long, 
another  alteration  was  proposed.  Mrs.  Palmer's  sitting-room — 
that  pleasant  room  that  opened  into  the  balcony — was  found  to  be 
nearer  to  Mrs.  Burnett's  kitchen  than  the  one  which  had  been  first 
fixed  upon  for  her  dining-room  ;  Mrs.  Palmer  therefore  was  solicited 
to  allow  it  to  become  the  general  dining-room,  '  because,'  said  Mrs. 
Burnett,  '  you  must  always  dine  with  us.  It  is  a  miserable  way 
sending  out  for  your  dinner — nothing  hot  nor  as  it  should  be ;  and 
my  cook  is  quite  an  artiste.  We  must  all  dine  together.  My 
sitting-room  is  yours,  and  only  very  little  farther  from  your  bed- 
rooms ;  Lina's  harp  shall  be  carried  in  ;  and,  now  I  have  hired  the 
new  tables,  and  those  handsome  rugs,  it  will  look  quite  English. 
I  shall,  however,  have  some  brackets  put  on  the  walls,  and 
arrange  on  them,  and  about  the  room,  some  of  those  vases  and 
things  I  brought  from  Italy — for  I  hate  these  unfurnished  German 
apartments ;  and,  when  Lina  and  her  harp  are  in  it,  it  will  be 
quite  charming.  And  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Palmer,'  she  added,  in  a 
very  confidential  tone,  '  Arthur  says  that  Lina  is  the  most  graceful 
English  girl  he  ever  saw.  She  reminds  us  both  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Hay,  with  whom  everybody  in  Florence  was  in  love — only  I  think, 
and  so  does  he,  that  Lina  is  handsomer.' 

Mrs.  Palmer  after  this  could  not  object  to  giving  up  her 
sitting-room.  '  And  as  to  your  maid,'  continued  the  munificent 
Mrs.  Burnett,  '  she  must  dine  with  our  servants ;  and  you  must 
let  Rosalie  give  her  a  lesson  or  two  in  hair-dressing  ;  she  has  a 
very  nice  notion,  but  she  will  be  the  better  for  Rosalie's  teaching.' 

In  a  fortnight's  time,  therefore,  a  very  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  little  establishment.  Caroline  passed 
most  of  her  time  in  Mrs.  Burnett's  drawing-room.  But  it  was 
vain  attempting  to  get  up  early  now  to  practise,  for  Arthur  also 
rose  early  to  train  his  Newfoundland  dog,  which  he  did  in  the 
sitting-room  ;  and,  now  that  their  own  room  was  given  up  for 
dining,  it  was  no  longer  sacred  from  the  entrance  of  the  Burnett's 
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servants,  who  soon  found  it  convenient  to  set  out  Mr.  Arthur's 
breakfast  there ;  or  it  had  to  be  prepared  for  an  early  luncheon  ; 
or  to  be  cleaned ;  or  a  missing  spoon  or  fork  had  to  be  searched 
for.  There  was  no  longer  any  privacy  in  it.  Caroline  thought 
that  she  was,  after  all,  very  much  incommoded,  but  she  took 
it  patiently;  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  never  left  her  bedroom  till 
eleven  o'clock,  and  therefore  was  no  way  annoyed,  and  who 
only  remarked,  if  her  daughter  chanced  to  complain,  '  Oh,  love,  I 
am  sure  you  are  glad  to  oblige  Mrs.  Burnett !'  and  who  infinitely 
preferred  the  better-furnished  sitting-room  and  better-furnished 
table  of  her  friend,  found  herself  very  comfortable. 

The  large  case  containing  the  casts  and  marbles  which  had 
been  brought  from  Italy  had  been  unpacked,  and  such  as  were 
thought  most  appropriate  were  taken  out,  'that  some  marks  of 
mind,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  'might  be  visible  in  those  inelegant 
German  rooms.'  Two  marble  copies  of  antiques  were  placed  upon 
the  public  staircase,  in  two  large  niches  which  seemed  very  in- 
vitingly to  want  filling  ;  a  pair  of  Etruscan  vases  were  placed  upon 
the  brackets  in  the  sitting-room  ;  a  Laocoon  stood  upon  a  little 
side-table  which  was  hired  for  the  purpose  ;  while  a  Hebe  and  a 
Magdalen  of  Canova  stood  upon  black  marble  pedestals  ;  and 
various  little  Cupids  throwing  balls,  selecting  arrows,  and  engaged 
in  other  such  pastimes,  with  bronzes,  and  a  variety  of  curiosities 
from  Pompeii,  ornamented  what-nots  and  tables. 

'  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  have  been  at  all  this  trouble  for  so 
short  a  stay,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett ;  but  as  Caroline  wished  to  see 
them,  and  one  had  need  try  to  find  some  amusement  in  this  dull 
place,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  We  can  have  a  man  from  Man- 
heim  to  pack  them  again.'  So  everything  was  spread  abroad 
and  examined,  and  such  as  were  not  wanted  were  given  to  Mdlle. 
Rosalie  and  Arthur  Burnett's  valet,  to  put  back  into  the  case  again. 

Caroline  one  morning  was  standing  with  a  small  vase  in  her 
hand,  studying  with  great  attention  its  beautiful  design,  whilst  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Burnett  were  reclining  on  the  sofas. 

'  Well,  I  must  confess,'  said  the  latter  lady,  with  a  most  ex- 
pressive yawn,  '  that  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  this  Heidelberg. 
The  castle  is  only  an  unshapely  mass  of  red  stone  and  walls  look- 
ing patchy  with  old  whitewash.'  Caroline  turned  round  suddenly, 
and  stood  with  the  vase  still  in  her  hand.  '  Yes,  you  may  look, 
Lina;  but  I  have  seen  all  the  splendid  ruins  in  Italy,  and  all 
those  in  England;  and,  let  Mrs.  Jameson  say  what  she  will, 
the  Coliseum,  even  without  moonlight,  is  infinitely  before  this 
castle ;  nay,  even,  in  my  mind,  Bolton  Abbey,  or  Tintern,  or 
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Fountains,  standing,  as  they  do,  in  their  paradisiacal  vales,  and 
bosomed  in  their  magnificent  trees,  are,  any  one  of  them — not  so 
large,  I  grant — but  more  picturesque  and  beautiful.' 

'  I  have  only  seen  Bolton  Abbey,'  said  Caroline,  setting  down  the 
vase  ;  '  but  it  seems  like  treason  to  compare  it  with  this  glorious 
castle — this  mass  of  palaces — any  one  of  which,  nay,  even  a  single 
tower  of  which,  would  be  a  splendid  ruin.  Then  look  at  its  stu- 
pendous walls,  as  if  built  by  Titans — not  crumbled  away  by  time, 
but  rent  and  shattered  by  violence — every  corner  tower  gone,  and 
the  abrupt,  sharp  angles  of  broken  walls  left  like  rocks  torn  asunder 
by  earthquakes  !  Look  at  that  Gesprengte  Thurm,  does  it  not 
remind  one  of  the  wars  of  giants  ?  Look  again  at  that  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Otto  Heinrich,  with  its  arabesques  and  graceful 
sculptures  !' 

'  You  are  so  enthusiastic,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  laughing ;  '  you 
look  so  much  at  the  detail  of  a  thing — think  so  much  of  its 
poetry.  I  take  a  thing  in  its  whole ;  and,  I  say  again,  that  tourists 
make  a  great  ado  about  nothing,  when  they  say  so  much  about 
Heidelberg  !  What  say  you,  Mrs.  Palmer  ?' 

'  I  take  a  middle  course,'  said  that  politic  lady. 

'  Then,  as  to  the  mountains,'  continued  Mrs.  Burnett ;  '  good 
Heavens  !  to  call  them  mountains  ! — round-backed  hills,  and 
nothing  else  !  Go  to  Switzerland  for  mountains,  or  to  the  Apen- 
nines— nay,  even  to  our  own  Wales  or  Cumberland  !' 

'  I  have  seen  neither  the  Alps  nor  the  Apennines,'  said  Caroline  ; 
'  but  I  know  perfectly  almost  every  sheep-track  up  Skiddaw  and 
Helvellyn,  Cader  Idris  and  Snowdon  ;  I  should  never  think  of 
comparing  them  with  these  hills.  These  dear,  round-backed 
green  hills — for  we  will  not  call  them  mountains — suit  the  cha- 
racter of  this  scenery,  with  its  vineyards  and  scattered  villages,  its 
deep,  old-world  valleys,  where  children  herd  goats,  and  women 
spread  out  the  linen  which  they  have  spun  in  the  winter  to  bleach, 
and  where  a  couple  of  yoked  cows  slowly  drag  along  the  old- 
fashioned  waggon,  and  everything  seems  so  still  and  so  simple,  so 
full  of  that  spirit  of  quiet  and  contentment  which  has  so  entirely 
left  the  home  of  the  English  poor.  Oh,  I  love  this  old-fashioned, 
primitive  land  of  Germany  !' 

'  I  have  always  thought  you  German-mad  !'  said  her  mother. 

'  Take  care  Arthur  does  not  hear  you  talk  in  this  strain,'  said 
Mrs.  Burnett,  'or  you  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it.' 

Caroline  took  up  the  little  vase  again,  and  thought  that  if  Arthur 
Burnett  ridiculed  her,  she  should  very  much  dislike  him. 

'  But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,'  continued  Mrs.  Burnett. 
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1 1  do  think  Heidelberg  prodigiously  stupid :  no  concerts,  no 
promenades,  no  public  rooms,  no  opera  !  What  in  the  world  is 
there  ?  Are  there  no  people  worth  knowing  ?' " 

'  I  have  some  letters  of  introduction,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  but 
they  are  all  to  professors  !' 

'  Heaven  defend  me  from  professors  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burnett ; 
they  know  nothing  but  their  own  particular  branch  of  science  or 
philosophy,  and  their  wives  know  nothing  but  household  economy. 
I  once  was  betrayed  into  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  professor 
at  Berlin ;  we  were  invited  there  to  supper,  and  our  supper  con- 
sisted of  two  [sorts  of  sausages,  two  sorts  of  salad,  and  two  sorts 
of  wine,  both  sour  as  vinegar !  I  must  get  Arthur  to  read  you  the 
epigram  he  wrote  on  that  memorable  supper !'  and  again  Mrs. 
Burnett  yawned.  '  But  come,  Lina,'  said  she,  raising  herself  on 
the  sofa.  '  I  was  so  sleepy  last  night,  that  I  confess  I  did  not  hear 
a  single  note  of  what  you  played.  I  am  tired  even  now,  but  I 
want  to  hear  the  new  piano  ;  so  sit  down,  and  I  promise  you 
not  to  sleep  again.' 

Caroline  sat  down  to  the  grand  piano  which  had  been  hired 
from  Manheim,  and  began  to  play  the  piece  which  Carl  Eberhard 
had  given  her. 

'  Oh,  but  this  is  really  superb  !  This  is  splendid  music  !'  said 
Mrs.  Burnett— who  had  naturally  a  fine  taste  in  music — rising 
from  the  sofa  when  Caroline  had  finished.  '  Whose  is  it,  dear  ?' 

Caroline's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  There  was  something  in  that 
music  which  touched  her  deeply.  She  thought  of  the  beautiful 
head  and  countenance  of  its  composer — of  his  early  misfortunes — 
his  timid,  uncertain  love — the  influence,  for  happiness  or  misery, 
which  that  love  would  have  upon  his  life — all  which  Carl  Eber- 
hard had  told  her,  and  which  this  music  spoke  so  plainly ;  and 
then  the  sudden  change  in  its  tone  and  spirit — the  lover  was 
accepted  !  a  colouring  like  the  morning  was  cast  over  everything — 
the  earth,  the  sky,  man  and  woman,  the  present  and  the  future — 
all  was  bright,  all  was  full  of  a  new  glory  !  Then  again  there  was 
a  change — all  breathed  of  domestic  peace,  and  confidence,  and 
love ;  the  accepted  bridegroom  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  a 
new  family ;  new  chains  of  affection  were  linked  around  him  : 
there  was  a  holy  calm  over  everything,  as  if  a  father's  blessing, 
and  a  mother's  tears,  and  loving  angels  in  heaven,  had  hallowed 
it !  Then  followed  a  burst  like  that  of  joyful  hearts  speaking 
aloud — as  of  the  laughter  of  young  brothers  and  sisters,  the  clink- 
ing of  glasses,  the  drinking  to  the  happiness  of  the  betrothed.  A 
low  symphony  closed  it — the  friends  were  gone  ;  the  bride  and  the 
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bridegroom  had  parted,  and  blessed  dreams,  like  the  fluttering  of 
angels'  wings,  gathered  round  the  pillow  of  each.  It  was  more 
intelligible  than  words  to  Caroline,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  concealed  her  emotion. 

'  It  is  glorious  music,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  taking  it  from  the  in- 
strument ;  '  but  this  is  manuscript !' 

Caroline  wiped  her  eyes.  '  I  am  very  foolish,'  she  said,  '  but 
this  music  affects  me  strangely.  It  was  composed  only  a  few  days 
ago  by  one  of  Dr.  Eberhard's  friends,  on  his  own  betrothal,  I 
believe.' 

'  He  is  quite  a  genius  !'  said  Mrs.  Burnett ;  '  we  must  know  him : 
he  can,  perhaps,  help  to  amuse  us.  Who  is  he  ?' 

'  A  Herr  von  Rosenheim,'  replied  Caroline.  '  You  remember 
him,  mother ;  he  went  with  us  to  Neckarsteinach.  He  has  since 
then  been  betrothed  to  Fraulein  Damian — that  pretty  girl  in  the 
pink  bonnet.  He  calls  this  piece,  very  properly,  "  The  Betrothal." 
Its  deep  sentiment,  its  truthful  domestic  character,  its  holy,  affec- 
tionate spirit,  make  it  perfectly  glorious  !' 

'  You  might  ask  Dr.  Eberhard  to  bring  him  some  evening,' 
said  Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  is  long  since  that 
young  man  was  here.  He  sings  admirably.' 

'  Come,  come !'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  looking  quite  animated, 
'  with  a  composer  like  this — what's  his  name  ? — von  Rosentein — 
your  singing  Dr.  Eberhard,  yourself,  Lina,  and  your  singing-mis- 
tress, I  declare  we  might  get  up  a  little  concert.  Unfortunately 
Arthur  cares  nothing  for  music — but  I  really  must  manage  it. 
That  dining-room  of  yours  we  might  fit  up  so  sweetly,  with  an 
awning  over  the  balcony.  We  must  do  it !' 

'  Will  you  call  with  me  on  Frau  Eberhard  ?'  said  Caroline  to 
Mrs.  Burnett ;  '  you  know  here  the  strangers  must  make  the  first 
advance.' 

'  But  what  need  of  Frau  Eberhard  at  all  ?  we  only  want  the 
son,'  replied  Mrs.  Burnett. 

'  I  don't  exactly  know,'  rejoined  Caroline,  '  but  he  seems  to  have 
such  reverence  for  his  mother — I  think  it  is  rather  characteristic 
of  a  German — that,  as  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  her, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  propitiate  her,  and  then  the  son  will  be 
at  our  service.'  She  then  related  what  had  happened  at  Neckar- 
steinach. 

'  You  see,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise — I 
had  expected  you  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  that  at  the  moment  I 
forgot  all  about  those  people,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  either 
made  apology  or  excuse  for  leaving  them.' 
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1  We  can  soon  get  over  that  little  difficulty,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett ; 
'  I  never  yet  met  with  foreigners  who  were  not  flattered  by  the 
civilities  of  the  rich  English  ;  and  besides,  I  am  never  without  a 
little  "  soft  sawder,"  as  Sam  Slick  says.' 

'  Sam  Slick  has  clipped  many  of  my  angels'  wings,'  said  Caro- 
line, laughing.  '  I  used  so  happily  to  believe  all  the  fine  things 
people  said  till  I  read  Sam  Slick.' 

'  She  uses  too  much  soft  sawder  herself,  not  to  know  what  is 
soft  sawder  in  other  people's  mouths,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett  to  Caro- 
line's mother.  '  Is  not  that  true  ?' 

'  I  never  flatter,'  said  Caroline,  eagerly. 

'  Then  I  am  sure,  Lina,'  returned  her  mother,  '  you  have  no 
business  to  court  this  Frau  Eberhard,  for  she  is  cold,  proud, 
homely,  and  old-fashioned.' 

'  She  is  a  dear  old  lady,  for  all  that,'  said  Caroline. 

'  Well,  let  you  and  me  go  and  see  what  we  can  make  of  her 
Lina,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  taking  her  card-case  from  the  table,  put- 
ting on  her  gloves,  and  drawing  Caroline's  arm  within  hers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AMUSEMENT    FOUND — UNEASY   DOUBTS. 

THEY  were  summoned  to  the  dinner-table  the  moment  they  came 
down  from  their  call  on  Frau  Eberhard.  Arthur  also  had  come 
in  ;  he  was  just  returned  from  Manheim,  and  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  ;  he  had  met  with  the  Ponsonbys  there ;  Bell  was  now 
handsomer  than  ever,  and  Tom  seemed  a  nice  sort  of  fellow. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  countenance  expressed  such  unqualified  pleasure, 
that  Mrs.  Palmer  was  sure  they  must  be  worth  knowing. 

'  What  branch  of  the  Ponsonbys  are  they  ?'  asked  she. 

'  The  Warwickshire  branch,'  replied  her  friend.  '  Colonel  Pon- 
sonby  is  the  brother  of  Sir  John.  We  knew  them  in  Paris  three 
years  ago,  very  dashing  people.'  And  then  she  went  on  to  tell  of 
their  soirees  and  morning  concerts,  and  blessed  herself  in  the  dis- 
covery she  had  just  made  of  a  musical  genius,  for  she  could  thus 
in  some  degree  equal  her  friend,  who  always  had  some  protege  or 
other.  '  It  was  lucky,  however,  that  they  did  not  live  in  the  same 
place  ;  Colonel  Ponsonby  was  a  desperate  gambler ;  a  run  of  ill- 
luck  had  driven  him  from  Paris,  and,  in  so  small  a  town  as 
Heidelberg,  they  might  have  found  their  acquaintance  inconvenient. 
As  it  was  now,  nothing  could  be  more  charming ;  she  would  there- 
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fore  drive  over  the  next  morning,  and  make  her  call.'  She  then 
told  Arthur  of  the  musical  genius  she  had  just  discovered ;  that 
she  was  going  to  give  a  little  concert ;  and,  now  that  the  Pon- 
sonbys  were  come,  she  would  invite  them,  and  some  of  their 
Manheim  friends. 

'  Then  you  found  the  old  lady  upstairs  not  implacable  ?' 

Mrs.  Burnett  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said  that,  like  all 
Germans  she  had  ever  known,  she  was  extremely  cautious — was 
very  much  afraid  every  English  or  French  person  meant  to  take 
her  in. 

'  I  shall  send  her,'  continued  she,  '  a  pair  of  alabaster  vases 
— we  have  far  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  I  knew,  when 
I  bought  them,  I  should  give  them  away  before  I  got  them  to 
England.  And  really  the  old  lady  admired  the  figures  on  the 
stairs  very  properly.' 

'She  has  good  taste,  and  a  vast  deal  of  information — nay, 
actually  solid  knowledge,'  remarked  Caroline,  '  which  only  makes 
itself  known  by  accident.' 

'  You  can  look  her  out  a  pretty  pair  of  vases,  Lina,'  said  her 
munificent  friend. 

'  I  shall  never  forget,'  said  Caroline,  laughing  and  turning  to 
Arthur,  '  how  amiably  delightful  Mrs.  Burnett  was  !  I  thought  of 
all  I  had  told  Frau  Eberhard  about  her,  and  I  was  sure  she  would 
think  I  had  not  spoken  without  reason.' 

'  She  is  an  adept  in  flattery  and  persuasion,'  and  Arthur  looked 
archly  at  his  adopted  mother  :  '  I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  Mrs. 
Abigail  Finch,  who  lived  somewhere  in  Holborn,  to  whom  we 
used  to  pay  visits.  But,  by-the-bye,'  said  he,  suddenly  interrupting 
himself,  and  feeling  in  his  side-pocket,  '  here  is  a  letter  for  you  from 
Paris.'  Mrs.  Burnett  took  the  letter,  and,  while  she  was  deeply 
engrossed  by  the  contents,  he  went  on  :  '  Well,  this  old  lady  was 
prodigiously  rich,  and  had  all  her  money  out  on  mortgages ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  Quito,  or  Brazilian  Joint-Stock  Mining  Company, 
that  was  rather  short  in  its  finances  just  then,  and  thought,  naturally, 
that  this  old  lady's  money  could  be  employed  to  better  advantage 
by  them,  pay  her  tenfold  interest,  and  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulties.  Not  a  week  passed  but  the  most  tempting  circulars 
went  to  her,  telling  her  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  diamond  mines, 
and  cent,  per  cent,  returns  on  all  money  invested.  But  the  old 
lady  was  proof  against  them ;  nothing  would  move  her,  though 
a  live  member  of  parliament  went  to  her.  At  last  they  thought  of 
sending  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  her. 
Many  and  many  were  the  visits  we  paid,  and  many  the  bottles  of 
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raisin-wine  and  the  plates  of  gingerbread  we  emptied  ;  for  with 
these  dainties  the  good  old  soul  always  regaled  us.' 

'  And  did  she  give  up  her  mortgages  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Palmer,  with 
the  greatest  apparent  interest. 

'  To  be  sure  she  did  !  How  could  she  do  otherwise  ?  She 
died,  however,  poor  old  lady,  just  before  the  mines  proved  to  be 
moonshine,  and  left  in  her  will  half  the  expected  profits  to  an 
orphanage  ;  the  other  half  to  a  world  of  poor  relations  ;  and  the 
principal,  munificent  old  soul,  to  no  other  than  my  eloquent  aunt, 
together  with  her  clothes,  and  fifteen  excellent  feather  beds  ;  which, 
of  course,  were  all  that  she  got,  for  the  money  was  gone  over  and 
over  again  !' 

Arthur  Burnett  laughed  heartily;  Caroline  smiled,  but  she 
thought,  though  she  did  not  say  it,  that  such  a  story,  if  true,  was 
not  to  the  Burnetts'  credit ;  whilst  her  mother  looked  very 
grave. 

'  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Burnett,  folding  to- 
gether the  letter.  '  I  was  telling,'  replied  Arthur,  '  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Finch's  legacy !' 

'  Poor  old  creature  !'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  with  the  utmost  indiffe- 
rence ;  and  then  added,  '  Mr.  Burnett  is  in  Paris  still ;  he  has, 
however,  been  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  writes  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  hopes  to  be  here  in  a  few  weeks,  when  he  proposes  that  we 
should  go  to  Vienna  for  the  winter,  unless  we  prefer  staying  here. 
He  has  received  a  diamond  ring  from  some  Russian  prince — I 
can't  make  out  his  name — which  he  intends  for  Caroline.' 

'  How  kind  !  how  good  of  him  !'  exclaimed  Caroline,  thinking 
there  never  were  such  generous  people  as  the  Burnetts. 

Mrs.  Palmer  remarked  that  dear  Mr.  Burnett  was  too  generous  ; 
then,  complaining  of  violent  headache,  said  she  would  go  to  her 
own  room  and  lie  down. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Caroline  chose  a  pair  of  vases  ;  they 
were  standing  on  the  drawing-room  table  before  her  when  Carl 
Eberhard  and  von  Rosenheim  came  in  to  accept  Mrs.  Burnett's 
invitation. 

Mrs.  Burnett  was  delighted  with  the  young  musician.  To  her 
mind  he  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  genius  :  the  fine  contour  of  his 
countenance,  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  rich  flowing  hair,  the 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  art,  filled  her 
with  rapture  ;  but  when  he  sat  down  to  the  instrument  and  played 
his  own  music,  her  admiration  was  without  bounds  ;  she  clasped 
her  hands,  she  wept,  she  nodded  time  to  the  livelier  measures,  and 
foretold  for  him  the  most  brilliant  career.  '  We  must  have  you  in 
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England,'  said  she ;  '  genius  reaps  such  a  golden  harvest  there !' 
She  herself  would  return  to  England  for  one  season,  to  patronise 
him ;  she  had  the  power  of  making  anything  a  fashion ;  she  would 
take  a  princely  house  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  London,  and 
introduce  him  to  everybody.  Her  husband  had  unheard-of 
influence  among  the  richest  people  in  the  land ;  and,  if  von 
Rosenheim  would  only  promise  to  come  to  London,  she  would 
ensure  for  him  not  only  a  splendid  musical  reputation,  but  a  noble 
fortune ! 

Von  Rosenheim,  dazzled  by  all  the  lavish  promises  of  the 
enthusiastic  lady,  felt  indeed  as  if  the  day  of  his  prosperity  was 
dawning  apace,  and,  full  of  gratitude,  entered  into  the  scheme  of 
the  projected  concert  with  a  zeal  equal  to  her  own.  How  happily 
and  gaily  the  evening  wore  away !  Von  Rosenheim  played 
unwearyingly ;  Eberhard  and  Caroline  sang  together  as  they  had 
done  in  the  days  of  their  earlier  acquaintance ;  Mrs.  Burnett  ap- 
plauded, arranged  in  her  own  mind  the  programme  of  her  concert, 
and  interrupted  them  perpetually,  to  communicate  any  new  idea 
as  it  suggested  itself,  or  to  call  upon  them  to  decide  between  two 
rival  ones ;  whilst  Arthur  played  with  his  dog,  leaned  out  of  the 
window  to  quiz  those  who  were  without,  and  then  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa,  to  quiz  those  who  were  within  ;  and  thought  that  in  spite 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  everybody,  the  evening  was — to  translate  a 
most  expressive  German  word — very  long-whilish. 

All  this  time  there  were  two  discontented  persons  under  the 
same  roof — Frau  Eberhard,  and  Mrs.  Palmer.  Poor  Mrs.  Palmer 
had  thrown  herself  upon  her  bed  in  serious  agitation  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  anecdote  of  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  Finch  ; 
but  to  her  daughter  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  uttered  one 
word  of  the  true  cause. 

'  I  think  it  is  the  heat  of  the  weather,  dear,  that  has  overdone  me,' 
said  she  to  Caroline,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  went  to 
inquire  after  her  ;  '  you  can  send  me  a  cup  of  strong  tea.  But  one 
thing,  Lina,  I  must  impress  upon  you — do  not  be  quite  absorbed 
by  this  young  Eberhard;  he  is  an  excellent  young  man,  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  what  makes  you  prefer  his  conversation  to  that  of 
Arthur  Burnett  ?' 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  Caroline's  face  as  she  answered, 
'  The  characters  of  the  two  are  so  different.  I  find  nothing  to 
laugh  at  with  Dr.  Eberhard — he  makes  me  think  ;  with  him  I  seem 
conscious  of  mind,  and,  like  Undine,  I  suppose  this  very  con- 
sciousness makes  me  grave  and  thoughtful.' 

'  Caroline,'  said  her  mother,  raising  herself  in  her  bed,  '  you  are 
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unaware,  perhaps,  what  your  comparison  implied ;  Undine  loved 
when  she  became  thoughtful ;  that  is  what  I  fear,  that  is  what  I 
warn  you  against ;  whilst  you  laugh,  and  are  giddy  as  a  child,  I 
know  your  heart  is  unentangled.  Now,  of  these  two — though 
nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  a  young  lady  bestowing  her 
affections  unsolicited — how  much  is  Arthur  Burnett  preferable  to 
the  other !  Look  at  the  style  of  the  two  ;  look  at  the  fortunes  of 
the  two — at  their  prospects  in  life ' 

'  But,'  said  Caroline,  interrupting  her  mother,  '  I  should  hate 
marrying  merely  for  worldly  prospects  ;  why  should  I  ?' 

'  Why  should  you  !'  exclaimed  her  mother,  growing  warm  and 
angry,  '  because  it  is  your  duty  to  advance  your  own  fortune  in  life 
as  much  as  possible.  For  what  have  I  lived  abroad,  out  of  my 
own  land,  where  all  my  affections  are  centred,  but  to  give  you 
advantages  which  our  small  income  would  not  give  you  at  home  ? 
You  are  handsome,  Lina,'  added  she,  intending  to  touch  her  by 
an  appeal  to  her  vanity,  '  and  have  the  style  of  a  thoroughbred 
gentlewoman.  I  have  spared  nothing  in  your  education,  as  you 
well  know ;  and  it  surely  is  but  a  small  request  that  I  make,  that 
you  will  not  throw  away  your  affections  on  a  penniless  foreigner  !' 

'  My  dear  mother  !'  exclaimed  Caroline,  '  have  no  anxiety  about 
me.  I  am  beginning  to  be  worldly-minded,  and,  since  our  friends 
have  been  with  us,  have  acquired  a  very  sufficient  love  of  money, 
and  of  the  pleasure  of  spending  it  too  !' 

'  Well,  well,  my  dear,'  said  her  mother,  pursuing  the  subject  ot 
her  warning ;  '  remember  it  is  often  as  bad  to  seem  guilty,  as 
to  be  guilty.  How  absurd  would  you  appear  to  the  Burnetts — to 
Mr.  Arthur — if  they  suspected  you  of  any  penchant  for  Dr. 
Eberhard  !  how  they  would  laugh  at  you  !  I  am  sorry,  for  my 
part,  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  got  this  musical  mania  on  her,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  said  anything  about  Dr.  Eberhard's  singing — it  will 
bring  him  here  so  much.' 

'  Pray,  dearest  mother !  let  not  that  trouble  you ;  he  and  his 
friend  leave  Heidelberg  immediately,  and  then  we  must  depend 
upon  Mr.  Arthur  for  amusement ;  and  dull  enough  we  shall 
find  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  child  !  But  go  now ;  my  head  is  worse  for  all  this 
talking.  Send  me  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  remember  what  I  have 
said.' 

When  Gretchen  took  her  mistress's  tea  she  received  orders  to 
request  Mrs.  Burnett,  unobserved  by  her  daughter,  to  come  to  her 
for  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Burnett,  in  her  enthusiasm  about  the  pro- 
posed concert,  forgot  the  request  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when 
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the  young  men  were  gone,  and  Caroline  offered  her  hand  in 
adieu,  adding  that  she  must  visit  her  mother  before  she  went  to 
rest.  '  I  ought  myself  to  have  gone  to  her,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett ; 
'  stay  here,  Lina,  till  I  return ;  I  have  a  little  device  for  the  concert- 
room,  which  I  want  to  consult  you  about.  Now  amuse  her,  Arthur, 
while  I  am  gone.' 

Burnett,  therefore,  who  was  by  no  means  unaware  of  her  en- 
thusiasm for  her  German  friends,  and  who,  moreover,  had  been 
piqued  by  the  preference  she  had  given  to  Eberhard,  began  most 
remorselessly  to  caricature  both  him  and  his  friend.  He  was  irre- 
sistibly comic,  and  Caroline  laughed  extremely.  Arthur  thought 
her  always  lovely.  He  thought  she  looked  lovelier  than  usual  to- 
night ;  he  was  quite  divided  in  his  opinion  as  to  whether  she  or 
Bell  Ponsonby  were  the  handsomer.  Bell  Ponsonby  looked 
splendid  on  horseback ;  if  Caroline  looked  as  well  on  horseback, 
she  was  the  handsomer,  for  Bell  did  not  at  all  times  look  equally 
well  in  a  room.  He  asked  Caroline  if  she  rode  ?  She  said  she 
did ;  she  had  ridden  a  great  deal  in  England,  and  liked  it  much. 
Arthur  was  delighted ;  he  had  bought  a  horse  for  himself.  His 
aunt  wished  for  one  also,  as  she  was  fond  of  riding ;  he  cared 
nothing  for  riding  out  with  her,  and  therefore  he  had  said  he  could 
not  find  a  horse  fit  for  her.  There  were  plenty  of  horses,  however ; 
and,  now  that  Caroline  rode,  he  would  go  the  next  day  and  find 
one.  Bell  Ponsonby  rode,  and  her  brother  had  a  valuable  horse  ; 
they  would  make  altogether  a  fine  cavalcade,  and  astonish  every- 
body ;  he  should  not  have  cared  much  for  riding  with  the  Pon- 
sonbys,  but  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  if  Caroline  rode. 

There  was  something  perfectly  fascinating,  to  her,  in  this  un- 
sparing indulgence  of  pleasure,  regardless  of  cost ;  it  was  as  if  the 
lamp  of  Aladdin  were  in  possession  of  the  Burnett  family.  She 
thought  how  glorious  it  must  be,  through  the  whole  of  one's  life, 
never  to  know  the  want  of  money  ;  she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
deprived  himself  of  a  pleasure  because  of  its  cost,  and  he  related 
some  of  his  most  memorable  extravagances. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  just  about  despatching  Gretchen  with  a  second 
request  to  her  friend,  when  Mrs.  Burnett  made  her  appearance, 
with  overwhelming  apologies  on  her  lips.  '  Really,  Lina  has  been 
playing  and  singing  so  gloriously,  that  there  was  no  leaving  the 
room ;  she  must  confess  having  forgotten,  but  she  hoped  dear  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  not  ill.' 

'  Sit  down,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  for,  though  it  is  late,  I  must 
have  some  conversation  with  you  on  a  subject  of  the  most  painful 
importance  to  me.' 

26 
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1  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Perhaps  you  did  not  hear  the  anecdote  which  Mr.  Arthur  told 
of  a  certain  Mrs.  Abigail  Finch  ?'  said  Mrs.  Palmer. 

'  About  her  legacy  ?     Oh  yes,'  replied  the  other,  smiling. 

'  About  her  being  over-persuaded — I  think  those  were  his  own 
words,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  to  invest  all  her  property  in  some  wild 
mining  scheme.' 

'  I  believe  she  did  so ;  but  what  of  that  ?  it  is  years  ago ; 
hundreds  of  people  lost  by  the  same  bubble.  Surely,  you  were 
not  one  of  the  poor  old  lady's  disappointed  heirs  !' 

'  My  dear  friend,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  gravely,  '  I  cannot  laugh. 
Arthur  said  you  were  the  means  of  this  poor  lady's  calling  in  all 
her  money,  and  so  employing  it.  Now  do  not  interrupt  me,'  see- 
ing Mrs.  Burnett  eager  to  speak. 

'  I  must !'  interposed  Mrs.  Burnett,  with  angry  decision  ;  '  Arthur 
is  a  foolish  prating  fellow !  What  does  he  know  about  this 
affair?' 

'  Nay,  do  not  be  angry,'  remonstrated  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  one 
of  those  who  always  got  the  worst  of  an  argument. 

'I  will  tell  you  how  it  was,'  continued  her  friend,  in  the  same 
overbearing  tone  of  voice.  '  Mrs.  Finch  was  one  of  those  weak- 
minded  women  who  are  unfit  to  manage  their  own  affairs  ;  she  was 
very  rich,  but  was  always  playing  with  her  money,  as  a  child  with 
his  toys  ;  now  she  would  have  it  on  mortgage,  now  in  the  funds, 
now  in  a  banker's  hands — she  never  was  satisfied  ;  and  at  last  she 
heard  of  this  mining  scheme,  and  took  it  into  her  head  to  invest 
there.' 

'  But  pardon  me,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  '  the  mining  scheme  was 
Mr.  Burnett's.' 

'  No  more  his  than  a  hundred  other  people's.  It  was,  like 
many  another  such  scheme,  unlucky.  But  what  in  the  world  has 
all  this  to  do  either  with  you  or  me  ?' 

'  Do  not  be  impatient,'  again  pleaded  poor  Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  and, 
if  I  am  unjustly  suspicious,  pardon  me  ;  for  oh  !'  said  she,  putting 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  '  I  am  anxious  beyond  what  you  can 
conceive  !  Heaven  knows,  but  I  have  perhaps  done  as  madly  as 
poor  Mrs.  Finch  !' 

'  You  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burnett. 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  friend's  arm  ; 
'  and  oh,  if  you  can  give  me  assurance  and  consolation,  do  !  Three 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Burnett  was  in  London,  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested about  an  Australian  Land  Company — of  course  you  heard 
of  it.' 
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'Certainly,  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  it.' 

'Immense  estates  of  bankrupt  settlers,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  'were 
bought  up.  It  was  a  splendid  scheme  ;  the  maps  were  laid  before 
me,  and  even  the  company's  books.  I  always  was  very  exact  in 
the  management  of  my  own  income  ;  I  kept  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  with  myself,  and  put  down  every  farthing,  so  that  I  under- 
stood something  of  those  things.  I  never  saw  clearer  accounts 
than  those  that  were  shown  me  ;  fifty  per  cent,  was  the  calculated 
return  on  all  money  so  invested,  after  the  first  three  years.  It  was 
a  tempting  thing.  My  daughter  was  growing  up  ;  expenses  in 
England,  as  you  know,  are  fearful ;  my  property  was  funded,  and 
my  income,  though  certain,  was  small.  The  temptation  was 
great,  and  God  help  me  if  I  have  been  deceived — I  sold  out  of 
the  funds.' 

'  Surely  you  did  not !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burnett,  surprised  out  of 
her  own  discretion. 

'At  least,'  continued  Mrs.  Palmer,  'Mr.  Burnett,  on  whose 
judgment  I  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  managed  all  for  me.  I 
wished  Lina  to  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  does  she.  I  have 
thought  always  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  surprise  her  some 
day  with  the  news  of  our  good  fortune.  Mr.  Burnett  for  the  first 
two  years  sent  me  quarterly  statements  of  accounts,  all  clear 
and  satisfactory ;  for  the  last  year  I  have  had  none.  I  was  in- 
sured, for  three  years  certain,  at  seven  per  cent,  on  my  money, 
which  has  been  paid  duly.  I  am  in  my  last  half  year.  Judge, 
then,  of  my  anxiety !  I  have  the  utmost  confidence,  however,  in 
Mr.  Burnett.  I  do  not  think  he  would  willingly  have  let  me  be 
deceived ;  but  this  history  of  poor  Mrs.  Finch  has  affected  me 
greatly.  God  help  me  if  this  Australian  Land  Company  should 
prove  a  bubble  !' 

'  Do  not  be  anxious,  dear  Mrs.  Palmer,'  said  her  friend,  in  the 
most  soothing  tone  ;  '  do  not  have  any  uneasiness.  Burnett  is  a 
man  who  never  engages  himself  in  a  doubtful  concern  ;  he  is  lucky 
beyond  example  ;  nor  would  he  counsel  you,  for  whom  he  has  had 
always  so  high  an  esteem,  to  invest  even  a  sixpence  to  disadvan- 
tage. As  to  poor  Mrs.  Finch,  if  you  knew  what  a  fool  she  was 
about  money,  you  would  only  wonder  that  at  her  death  she  had 
any  to  lose.  But,  pray  cheer  up  ;  Burnett  will  soon  be  here,  and 
then  we  will  have  it  all  talked  over.' 

'  Hint  not  one  word  of  this  to  Lina,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  '  I  am 
wretched  when  I  think  that  perhaps  I  have  destroyed  all  her  pros- 
pects in  life  !  I  assure  you,  there  are  times  when  I  feel  I  shall 
lose  my  reason  !' 

26 — 2 
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'  But  Lina's  fortune  is  not  involved,  I  hope  ?' 

'  Why  do  you  say  hope  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  eager  sus- 
picion. 

Her  friend  replied  that  she  had  no  reason  to  hope  or  fear  on  the 
subject ;  it  was  merely  a  passing  question ;  she  supposed  Lina's 
fortune  was  independent  of  her  mother's. 

'  Fortune !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer,  betrayed  into  a  confession 
she  had  not  contemplated.  '  Lina's  fortune  amounts  merely  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  at  four  per  cent,  interest — what  is  that  ?  it  does 
not  buy  her  clothes.' 

It  was  very  little,  Mrs.  Burnett  said. 

'  Seven  per  cent,  interest  on  six  thousand  pounds,'  continued 
Mrs.  Palmer,  '  I  have,  as  was  stipulated,  received  from  Mr.  Burnett ; 
we  manage  to  live  very  well  on  that  abroad  ;  and  I  have  spared  no 
cost  nor  pains  to  complete  poor  Lina's  education.  I  hoped  to 
take  her  back  to  England  better  educated,  more  highly  accom- 
plished than  most  girls,  and  able  to  do  justice  to  the  splendid 
fortune  I  had  insured  for  her.' 

'  Whatever  Burnett  recommended,'  remarked  his  wife,  '  you  may 
consider  safe.  I  assure  you  people  bring  their  money  to  him,  in 
preference  to  putting  it  in  the  Bank  of  England.' 

'  I  will  try  to  be  satisfied,'  rejoined  the  other ;  '  I  will  try  to 
feel  secure — but  oh  !  I  assure  you  I  have  never  known  a  day's  nor 
a  night's  perfect  rest,  since  I  signed  my  name  to  those  papers. 
People  don't  know  what  they  do  when  they  persuade  others  to 
embark  their  all  on  an  uncertainty  !  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  as  if 
you  were  on  your  solemn  oath,  do  you  know  anything  of  this 
Australian  Company?' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it ;  but  as  to  what  it  was, 
or  what  it  has  turned  out,  I  know  nothing.  Upon  my  word,  I 
know  nothing.  I  never  trouble  myself  about  such  things.  But 
when  Burnett  comes,  of  course  you  must  know  about  it.  I  myself 
think  he  ought  not  to  have  counselled  your  risking  all  your  property. 
But,  as  he  has  done  so,  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  scheme  is 
sure ;  and  I  think,  besides,  had  any  scheme  in  which  you  had  an 
interest  been  unlucky,  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  As  it  was 
done  by  his  advice,  be  easy ;  all  will  be  well — I  am  sure  it  will ; 
nay,  who  knows  but  he  brings  you  tidings  of  this  golden  egg 
having  hatched  !' 

'  I  pray  Heaven  that  he  may  !'  returned  Mrs.  Palmer. 

'  And  now,  good-night !  Make  yourself  easy.  I  must  go  now 
and  look  after  our  young  people,  whom  I  left  to  amuse  one 
another ;  I  declare  I  have  been  sitting  here  a  whole  hour  !'  So 
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saying,  in  a  voice  as  cheerful  as  if  there  was  no  anxiety  about 
money,  or  anything  else  in  this  world,  Mrs.  Burnett  went  out,  to 
reprove  her  thoughtless  adopted  son  for  having  talked  so  unad- 
visedly, under  any  circumstances,  but,  as  it  happened,  so  unfortu- 
nately, on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Finch. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DOUBTS  IN  ANOTHER  QUARTER. 

FRAU  EBERHARD  had  been  busy  for  the  last  several  days,  not  only 
in  overseeing,  but  in  the  getting  up,  of  a  large  wash.  All  this  day 
she  had  been  busied  with  two  women  ironing  her  son's  shirts, 
which,  being  always  performed  under  her  own  eye,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  was  done  this  time  with  more  care  than  common, 
because  this  was  the  linen  which  had  to  be  packed  for  his  journey, 
for  his  two  years'  absence  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Paris. 

Carl  having  attended  his  friend  to  his  own  door,  entered  the 
room  in  which  his  mother  was  sitting,  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
her  up  so  late,  for  it  was  an  hour  after  her  usual  bed-time. 

'  Sit  down  a  few  minutes  with  me,  Carl,'  and  she  motioned  to  him 
to  take  the  vacant  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa.  He  knew  his  mother 
was  low-spirited  at  parting  with  him  for  so  long,  and  his  manners 
were  particularly  kind.  '  See  there,'  said  she,  pointing  to  a  pair  of 
vases  standing  on  a  commode,  '  a  present  I  have  had  this  after- 
noon.' 

Carl  rose,  looked  at  them  near,  and  recognised  them  as  the 
vases  he  had  seen  below. 

'  They  are  a  present  to  me  from  Mrs.  Burnett.  I  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  make  presents  to  me.' 

Carl  said  that  they  were  beautiful ;  that  they  were  copies  of  two 
celebrated  antiques. 

'  I  say  nothing  against  their  beauty.  I  only  wish  they  had  not 
been  sent  to  me  ;  I  would  much  rather  return  them.' 

'  Impossible  !'  replied  he  ;  '  quite  impossible  ;  it  would  not  only 
be  ungracious,  but  ungrateful.' 

'  I  shall  not  send  them  back,  Carl ;  but  as  to  gratitude,  I  feel 
none.  Mrs.  Burnett  is,  it  strikes  me,  not  generous,  but  lavish. 
There  is  little  merit  in  her  giving,  because  I  believe  her  to  be  one 
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who  feeds  her  vanity  by  buying  many  things,  and  then  feeds  it 
again  by  giving  them  away.  It  is  the  growth  of  English  extrava- 
gance. Such  people  part  with  whatever  has  lost  its  novelty,  not 
from  generosity,  but  weariness  of  possession.  The  receiver  merely 
relieves  them  of  a  burden ;  there  can  therefore  be  little  call  for 
gratitude.  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  daughter  speak  of  her  as  wonder- 
fully generous,  because  she  gives  them  so  much.  She  would  give 
as  much  to  her  waiting-maid.' 

Carl  knew  she  was  right,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  confess 
it.  He  laughed  at  her  prejudice  against  the  English,  and  brought 
one  of  the  vases  to  the  lamp,  the  better  to  admire  it.  '  They  are 
very  fine,'  said  he  ;  '  I  will  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Burnett,  if  you  will 
not.' 

'  I  have  now  your  things  almost  ready,'  replied  his  mother,  think- 
ing it  of  no  use  to  talk  further  about  the  vases.  '  When  you  have 
made  your  calls  of  adieu,  and  your  passport  comes,  I  think  all  will 
be  quite  ready.' 

'  Are  you  impatient  for  me  to  go  ?'  asked  he. 

'How  could  I?  There  is  very  little  pleasure  to  me  in  the 
thought  of  being  alone.  Why  have  I  busied  myself  so  much,  and 
even  this  day  sat  up  so  late,  but  that  I  believed  you  yourself 
impatient  to  set  out  ?  When  does  Max  von  Rosenheim  go  ?' 

'  Not  for  two  weeks ;  he  has  promised  to  arrange  a  little  concert 
for  Mrs.  Burnett :  of  course  I  cannot  go  without  him.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  quite  sure,'  said  his  mother,  gravely,  '  that  there 
is  not  a  secret  influence,  though  perhaps  you  may  deny  it  to  your- 
self, which  makes  you  reluctant  to  leave  these  English  acquain- 
tances.' 

'  Mother,'  rejoined  he,  with  a  kindness  of  tone  which  at  once  went 
to  her  heart,  '  take  it  not  unkind  that  I  ask  you  neither  to  suspect 
my  motives,  nor  to  pry  into  the  causes  of  my  conduct ;  and,  as 
you  have  found  me  hitherto  capable  of  judging  for  myself,  confide 
in  my  judgment  at  least  a  little  longer.' 

'  I  would  not  have  spoken  on  this  subject  now,  did  I  not 
believe  you  incapable  of  judging  for  yourself.  Fly,  my  dear  son, 
whilst  you  yet  are,  in  some  degree,  a  free  agent !  An  English 
wife,  Carl,'  said  she,  growing  at  once,  as  it  were,  desperate,  '  and 
a  wife  brought  up  in  all  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  the  worst 
class  of  English  society,  is  not  fit  for  a  German  who  has  his  own 
path  in  life  to  make.  Dear  Heaven  !  Carl,  I  am  angry  when  I 
think  of  it !  Such  a  wife  as  this  would  make  a  home  miserable, 
were  you  otherwise  the  most  successful  man  in  Germany !' 

'Your  prejudices  are  so  strong,'   said  Carl,  taking   his   bed- 
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candle,  '  it  is  vain  reasoning  with  you.  I  pray  you  to  leave  me  to 
make  my  own  acquaintance,  and  to  guide  my  own  actions,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done  !' 

'  When  I  see  you  madly  rushing  on  to  destruction,'  she  replied, 
'  I  will  warn  you.  You  have  been  more  headstrong  about  these 
English  people  than  about  anything  else  !  My  eyes  are  open. 
You  are  in  danger,  and  I  will  warn  you ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
interpose  between  you  and  certain  misery.' 

Carl  set  down  his  candle  again.  '  Do  not  let  there  be  strife 
betwixt  us,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  was  calm,  but  betrayed  emo- 
tion ;  '  I  pray  you,  by  all  the  affection  you  have  for  me,  not  to 
urge  me  further  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  a  boy,  to  be  turned 
about  merely  by  another's  opinion.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only 
subject  of  importance  on  which  we  think  differently.  I,  on  my 
part,  promise  not  to  be  misled  by  mere  fancy ;  you,  on  yours, 
must  leave  me  to  my  own  judgment — must  put  some  confidence 
in  me.  If  I  have  not  hitherto  gone  very  far  wrong,  grant  me  yet 
this  same  liberty  a  little  longer.  Ask  me  not  any  questions,  sus- 
pect me  not,  but  leave  me  with  an  unembarrassed  mind,  to  be 
influenced  alone  by  my  calmest  reason.' 

'  Alas  !  my  fears  were  just — you  love  this  English  girl.  But 
I  will  neither  reproach  nor  remonstrate — I  will  only  pray  that 
Heaven  may  preserve  you  from  the  evil  consequences  that  I  have 
foreseen  all  along  !' 

Carl  pressed  his  mother's  hand,  and  smiled  on  her  affection- 
ately. '  But  I  have  one  more  request  to  make,  which  you  must 
grant ;'  she  withdrew  her  hand  hastily,  and  asked  what  further  he 
wanted.  '  That  you  behave  with  civility  and  kindness,  not  only 
to  Miss  Palmer  and  her  mother,  but  to  Mrs.  Burnett.' 

'No,  Carl,'  said  she,  hastily  and  angrily;  'you  ask  what  I 
neither  can  nor  will  grant.  Here  I  will  stop ;  with  these  people 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do.  My  intimacy  with  them  is  ended.  I 
said  so  a  week  ago ;  I  am  doubly  decided,  now  that  I  know  what 
your  sentiments  are  towards  them.  You  must  run  into  what  ex- 
travagant lengths  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  drag  me  along  with 
you.  I  have  done  with  your  English  friends — I  will  neither  show 
them  civility  nor  kindness  !' 

Carl  again  took  up  his  candle,  and,  without  offering  his  mother 
his  hand,  bade  her  good-night.  There  was  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  it — he  had  done  so  before ;  but  at  that  moment  she 
thought  it  unkind.  She  looked  at  the  carefully  prepared  pile  of 
linen  which  stood  before  her ;  she  thought  how  she  had  tired  her- 
self with  working  for  him  all  day,  and  now  that  she  had  pleaded 
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with  him,  for  what  she  believed  his  life's  happiness,  he  was  angry  ! 
She  lighted  her  own  candle,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  went  to 
her  chamber,  quite  out  of  spirits. 

Next  day  Eberhard  and  his  friend  made  one  of  their  long 
strolls  into  the  hills.  On  his  return  he  found  his  mother  busied 
in  trimming  a  cap,  which  she  said  she  was  preparing  for  a  party 
on  the  morrow,  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  a  note  that  lay  on 
the  table. 

It  was  a  note  from  Mrs.  Burnett,  inviting  her  to  drink  tea  with 
them  the  next  day :  her  son  and  von  Rosenheim  had  had  their 
invitations  the  day  before.  Carl  asked  no  questions  as  to  his 
mother's  so  suddenly  altering  her  intentions ;  he  merely  smiled, 
and  said  he  was  glad  she  was  going. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW   ACQUAINTANCE. 

THE  next  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  Frau  Eberhard,  dressed 
in  her  best,  and  with  her  knitting  in  a  black  silk  bag,  made  her 
appearance  in  Mrs.  Burnett's  room.  Mrs.  Palmer  was,  as  usual, 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  apologised  on  the  plea  of  ill-health  for 
remaining  in  that  position.  Mrs.  Burnett,  her  daughter,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  had  driven  over  to  Manheim,  and  she  wondered  that 
they  had  not  already  returned,  as  they  had  promised  to  be 
back  at  four ;  and  she  knew  Mrs.  Burnett  wished  to  consult  Herr 
von  Rosenheim  about  her  concert.  It  was  very  strange,  but  as 
they  had  some  old  acquaintance  at  Manheim,  no  doubt  they  had 
been  kept  to  dinner.  Mr.  Burnett  was  gone  about  a  horse  which 
he  wished  to  purchase  for  his  aunt.  But  she  did  not  believe, 
when  it  came,  she  would  ride ;  however,  Caroline  could  make  use 
of  it,  and  could  thus  practise  riding  again,  of  which  she  was  very 
fond.  Frau  Eberhard  remarked  that  in  a  university  town  ladies 
were  not  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback. 

'  Certainly  my  daughter  would  not,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  unless 
she  were  properly  attended.'  In  the  midst  of  such  conversation 
Carl  and  von  Rosenheim  entered.  '  It  was  very  awkward,  very 
vexatious,'  Mrs.  Palmer  said,  'that  the  others  did  not  come.' 
They  talked  of  the  weather  ;  they  talked  of  the  projected  concert ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Palmer  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  walked  to  the 
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window.  '  Oh,  here  they  are,'  she  exclaimed,  '  and  with  them 
Miss  Ponsonby !' 

Mrs.  Burnett,  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  entered,  declaring  that 
it  was  impossible  they  could  be  forgiven ;  that  the  Ponsonbys  had 
promised  Bell  should  accompany  them,  and  remain  a  few  days 
with  them,  if  they  would  dine  with  them.  Dinner  was  at  two,  but 
the  Colonel  loved  the  table  so  much,  and  time  really  went  so  fast, 
that  she  was  shocked  to  find  it  four  before  they  rose  from  table. 
She  had  not,  she  protested,  a  word  to  say  in  her  defence ;  she 
only  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  her  friends.  Caroline  and  Miss  Pon- 
sonby then  entered,  and  presently  afterwards,  Arthur.  Bell  Pon- 
sonby was  a  very  handsome  and  haughty  blonde.  They  all 
seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  the  loud  laughter  and  loud  talking 
made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  silence  of  the  German  guests.  The 
subject  of  this  animation  was  the  pleasure  to  be  experienced  in 
their  projected  horseback  excursions,  Mrs.  Burnett  having  deputed 
Caroline,  as  was  expected,  to  ride  her  new  horse.  Bell  and  her 
brother  were  to  accompany  them,  and  the  whole  country,  even 
the  Odenwald,  was  to  be  scoured. 

After  tea,  von  Rosenheim  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  Caroline 
to  the  harp.  But  through  the  whole  of  the  evening,  had  she 
studiously  resolved  to  grieve  her  German  friends,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  successful.  The  truth  was,  she  had  been  jeered 
that  day  by  the  Burnetts  for  her  German  tastes  and  feelings. 
Bell  Ponsonby  prided  herself  on  her  Paris  education  and  expe- 
rience of  life;  and  Caroline,  afraid  of  being  ridiculed,  was 
ashamed  to  be  natural :  besides,  the  warning  which  her  mother 
had  given  her  not  to  show  any  preference  to  Carl  was  ever  present 
to  her  mind,  and  her  manner  to  him  was  cold  and  constrained. 
She  was  glad  when  the  evening  was  over ;  so  was  Carl,  who  now, 
seeing  that  she  had  appeared  to  so  little  advantage,  was  sorry  he 
had  pressed  his  mother  to  renew  her  intimacy ;  whilst  Frau  Eber- 
hard,  too  generous  to  taunt  him,  thought  quietly  to  herself,  surely 
a  few  such  evenings  as  these  would  make  him  willing  to  leave  his 
English  friends  without  regret. 

The  next  day  the  new  horse  was  brought  home,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  week  the  villagers  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
familiar  with  the  English  cavalcade.  Rich  and  poor  talked  of  the 
dashing  English,  who  frightened  both  men  and  women  with  their 
wild  horsemanship.  Groups  of  students  assembled  to  see  them 
go  by ;  whilst  everywhere  it  was  a  question  which  was  the  lovelier, 
the  dark  or  the  fair  beauty.  In  the  Burnetts'  drawing-room, 
meanwhile,  the  little  programme  for  the  concert  was  drawn  up  by 
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von  Rosenheim,  and  promised  to  be  delightful ;  Caroline, 
Eberhard,  and  Madame  von  Holzberg,  had  favourite  pieces 
allotted  to  them ;  and  most  evenings  were  devoted  either  to  par- 
ticular or  general  rehearsals. 

The  greatest  possible  intimacy  subsisted  now  between  the 
Burnetts  and  the  Ponsonbys ;  there  was  such  perpetual  going  to 
and  fro  between  Heidelberg  and  Manheim ;  such  parties  of 
pleasure,  such  balls  and  concerts  projected  both  for  immediate 
enjoyment  and  for  the  winter,  if,  as  Mrs.  Ponsonby  hoped — for 
she  had  an  immediate  eye  to  Arthur,  with  his  seven  thousand  a 
year — she  could  only  prevail  on  them  to  stay  in  Heidelberg  for 
the  winter ;  or  why  not  in  Manheim  ?  The  Burnett  party  had 
been  introduced  to  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  been  graciously 
received,  and  were  now,  together  with  the  Ponsonbys,  looking 
forward  to  a  state  ball  which  she  was  about  to  give,  and  to  which 
they  had  already  received  invitations. 

Caroline  was  sitting  one  evening  in  her  own  room,  surveying 
some  beautiful  millinery  which  she  had  just  purchased  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Grand  Duchess's  ball.  She  looked  anxious,  if  not 
unhappy :  her  thoughts  were  by  no  means  connected,  nor  was 
the  state  of  her  feelings  intelligible  even  to  herself.  Had  she  soli- 
loquised it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  somewhat  in  this  style  : 
'It  is  strange  what  an  alteration  there  is  in  the  objects  of  my 
pursuit  now,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  !  how  much  less  I  read — how 
much  less  I  think — how  much  more  regardful  I  have  become 
of  what  people  say  and  think  of  me  !  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
Eberhards'  coolness ;  yet,  do  I  deserve  their  esteem  ?  It  is 
very  strange,  too,  what  an  unhappy,  unsatisfactory  influence  Bell 
Ponsonby  has  upon  me ;  she  is  clever,  witty,  sarcastic,  and  beau- 
tiful. Whilst  I  detest  the  spirit  of  the  Burnetts,  I  dislike  her  prin- 
ciples and  manners  ;  yet,  because  I  fear  her  ridicule,  I  appear  to 
adopt  the  same.  Both  she  and  her  mother  are  bent  upon  making 
a  conquest  of  Arthur  Burnett.  He  never  till  now  was  of  any  con- 
sequence to  me ;  but  I  cannot  let  her  triumph  over  me  :  I  care 
nothing  for  his  affection,  but  I  do  care  for  mortifying  her  !  I  must, 
I  will  win  him  !  I  will  make  her  confess  that  a  simple  country 
girl,  such  as  she  thinks  me,  can  easily  win  him,  whom  she  wishes 
to  win,  and  cannot !'  So  reasoned  poor  Caroline,  turning  over  the 
white  lace,  gold  tissue,  the  gloves,  and  embroidered  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, without  bestowing  a  single  thought  upon  any  of  them. 

'  I  had  no  idea,'  said  her  mother  to  her,  the  next  day,  '  that 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "little  concert"  was  to  have  been  so  great  an 
affair.  She  has  been  at  work  in  the  dining-room,  and  has  ordered 
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two  thousand  greenhouse  plants  ;  I  can't  conceive  where  she'll 
put 'them.  She  has  invited,  she  tells  me,  no  less  than  thirty 
people  from  Manheim,  beside  the  Ponsonbys  ;  and  she  has  en- 
gaged Crivelli  from  the  opera  there,  to  sing.' 

'  I  don't  think  Herr  von  Rosenheim  will  like  it,'  said  Caroline ; 
'  he  knows  nothing  of  it  yet — it  was  quite  a  sudden  thought  of 
Mrs.  Burnett's  yesterday ;  but  it  makes  him  such  a  second-rate 
person ;  and  as  the  Herr  Geheimrath's  family  will  be  there,  it  is 
a  pity.  She  has  altogether  re-arranged  her  plan ;  Dr.  Eberhard 
and  I  are  dispensed  with  entirely.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that ;  it  made  you  quite  too  public ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Arthur  took  no  part  in  it,  nor  cares  much  for  music,  I  never 
liked  it.  We  must,  however,  dress  much  more  than  I  intended, 
and  that  I  am  sorry  for,  especially  as  we  shall  want  something 
quite  superb  for  the  Grand  Duchess's  ball. 

Caroline,  knowing  nothing  of  her  mother's  private  reasons,  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  Gretchen  to  bring  in  the  packet  of  purchases 
which  she  had  made  the  day  before. 

'  I  doubt  you  will  think  me  extravagant,'  said  she,  '  but  really 
when  one  sees  people  like  Mrs.  Burnett  buying  so  liberally,  one  is 
ashamed  not  to  do  the  same.  I  spent  four  times  the  sum  I  in- 
tended, and,  of  course,  as  I  could  not  pay  for  all,  I  paid  for 
nothing ;  so  now  I  have  the  agreeable  knowledge  of  owing  twenty 
pounds  in  Manheim.' 

'Well,  I  think  after  Mrs.  Burnett  had  persuaded  you  to  buy 
these  things,  she  ought  to  have  laid  down  the  money  for  them. 
It  is  frightful  to  let  a  young  person  run  into  debt !  It's  what  I 
never  did,  Lina,  when  I  was  your  age,  and  I  beg  you  will  never 
do  it  again  ;  you  ought  rather  to  have  gone  without !' 

'  What  could  I  do  ?  there  was  Bell  buying  the  most  exquisite 
lace  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  I  know  that  both  she  and 
her  mother  think  it  shabby  that  I  dress  so  plainly,  and  I  cannot 
bear  that  they — that  she,  of  all  people — should  make  remarks  on 
my  wardrobe.' 

Mrs.  Palmer  fell  into  a  reverie.  She  often  did  so  ;  and  her 
daughter  busied  herself  by  putting  smoothly  together  the  things, 
which,  beautiful  as  they  were,  gave  her  but  little  satisfaction. 

'  I  am  pleased,'  at  length  began  Mrs.  Palmer,  speaking  on  a 
subject  which  occupied  her  thoughts  a  great  deal,  'by  what  I  have 
seen  of  Arthur  Burnett;  he  is  a  fine  young  man,  very  gentle- 
manly, and  singularly  amiable.  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world,  Lina,  to  suggest  that  you  should  be  at  any  pains  to  win  a 
lover ;  but  one  like  Mr.  Arthur  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.' 
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'lam  sure,'  said  Caroline,  laughing,  'both  Bell  and  I  make 
ourselves  very  agreeable  to  him.  Mr.  Arthur  ought  to  be  most 
grateful  to  us.' 

'  I  know,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  what  is  the  spring  of  the  Pon- 
sonbys'  politeness  and  attention.  One  thing  you  may  depend 
upon,  Lina — all  the  family  would  be  glad  to  have  you  and  me  out 
of  the  way — that  makes  them  wish  to  get  the  Burnetts  to  Man- 
heim ;  but  you  must  not  let  that  girl  outwit  you.  Sit  down  beside 
me,  dear,'  said  she,  with  almost  tearful  eyes,  '  and  let  me  talk  to 
you  seriously.  I  have  reasons  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you  now, 
why  I  wish  to  see  you  prosperously  married,  at  least  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  being  so.  My  health  is  bad,  my  spirits  are  weak,  and 
the  one  wish  and  prayer  of  my  heart  is  to  see  you  happily  settled. 
I  have  known  the  Burnetts  for  years ;  I  esteem  them  highly ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  young  man  brought  up  under  their  eye  must  be 
excellent.' 

Whilst  her  mother  was  thus  admonishing,  many  thoughts  were 
passing  through  Caroline's  mind,  which  summed  themselves  up  in 
this  way.  Suppose,  now,  she  were  to  marry  him,  what  would  be 
her  prospects  in  life  ?  A  splendid  city  residence,  all  the  world 
smiling  upon  her,  servants  at  command,  carriages,  horses,  hand- 
some clothes  in  abundance,  no  anxiety  about  money,  a  life  of 
splendour  and  pleasure.  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  she  married 
Carl  Eberhard,  what  then  ?  She  preferred  his  mind  and  his 
manners  infinitely  to  Burnett's  ;  she  thought  him  handsomer  also ; 
but  with  him  she  could  only  expect  the  ridicule  of  her  English 
friends,  with  no  chance  of  forgiveness  from  her  mother ;  and  she 
herself  must  sink  into  the  manager  of  a  frugal  German  family, 
dress  plainly,  and  count  the  cost  of  everything.  The  prospect  was 
not  inviting. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EVENING   ADVENTURES. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Burnett  had  developed  her  'little  concert'  into  as 
'  brilliant  an  affair  as  possible,'  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, had  engaged  Crivelli,  of  the  Manheim  opera,  and  a  whole 
orchestra  of  musicians  and  singers  besides,  she  felt  herself  in  a 
dilemma  regarding  von  Rosenheim  and  his  friend.  She  feared 
they  would  be  offended.  But,  as  she  had  told  everybody  of  '  her 
protege' — a  wonderful  musical  genius  whom  she  had  discovered, 
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and  whom  she  would  bring  forward  not  only  here,  but  in  London 
— she  still  must  include  him  in  her  new  arrangements,  although 
she  could  entirely  dispense  with  his  friend.  She  sent  for  them 
both,  and,  with  a  world  of  polite  speeches,  unfolded  her  new 
plans :  first,  as  if  asking  their  advice,  and  then,  when  that  advice 
seemed  adverse  to  her  wishes,  said  she  must  frankly  avow  having 
been  dragged,  as  it  were,  into  an  engagement  with  these  Man- 
heim  people,  and  could  now  only  solicit  their  sanction  of  her  new 
programme,  in  which  von  Rosenheim  was  merely  retained  to  play 
his  'Betrothal.'  To  her  surprise  they  appeared  quite  satisfied. 
Dr.  Eberhard  said  that,  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  it  was 
much  better ;  he  had  wished  before  to  decline  his  part  in  the 
concert,  but  had  felt  delicacy  in  so  doing ;  he  thought  that  neither 
he  nor  his  mother  would  be  present.  It  would  be  his  last  evening 
with  her,  as  he  and  his  friend  proposed  setting  off  the  next  morning; 
they  waited  now  merely  for  their  passports,  which  were  expected 
daily.  One  thing,  however,  both  he  and  von  Rosenheim  ob- 
jected to — the  entire  omission  of  Frau  von  Holzberg's  name.  She 
had  been  engaged  for  the  night ;  she  had  made  all  the  rehearsals 
with  them ;  it  was  an  object  to  her  to  be  favourably  known, 
though  she  did  not  sing  in  public.  With  some  difficulty,  and  not 
without  von  Rosenheim  threatening  to  take  no  part  whatever  in 
the  concert,  Mrs.  Burnett  promised  that  she  should  be  included, 
as  usual ;  for,  after  all,  she  liked  her  singing  quite  as  well  as  Cri- 
velli's,  and,  as  Frau  von  Holzberg  must  be  paid  whether  she  sung 
or  not,  she  should  sing,  as  had  been  at  first  intended. 

These  difficulties  surmounted,  Mrs.  Burnett  was  in  better  spirits 
than  ever,  and  the  preparations  went  on  with  renewed  zeal.  The 
dining-room  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  tasteful  manner ;  there  had 
been,  for  several  days,  a  sound  of  workmen  hammering  and  saw- 
ing ;  and  there  was  now  a  great  carrying  in  of  benches  and  chairs, 
and  a  nailing  up  of  scarlet  and  blue  cloth.  Cuttings  of  gold  lace 
had  been  swept  into  the  street,  together  with  many  a  shred  and 
triangular  piece  of  bright-coloured  cloth  and  paper,  greatly  to  the 
enriching  of  such  wild-haired  and  barefooted  children  as  amused 
themselves  with  hunting  for  street-treasures.  The  most  gracious 
invitations  had  been  issued  to  the  Geheimrath's  family,  and 
accepted ;  and  they  and  the  Eberhards  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  requested  also,  to  extend  invitations  to  their  particular  friends. 
Mrs.  Burnett  had  made  calls  on  four  or  five  families  who  were 
considered  the  'elite  of  the  place,  to  whom  also  tickets  were  pre- 
sented ;  '  for  what  is  the  use  of  an  entertainment,'  said  she,  '  if 
one  has  not  plenty  of  people  at  it  ?'  Garlands  of  flowers  were 
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ordered  for  the  walls,  and  the  two  thousand  greenhouse  plants 
were  disposed  about  on  the  stairs,  in  the  refreshment-rooms,  and 
in  the  balcony,  which  was  furnished  with  an  awning  of  striped 
linen,  and  coloured  lamps. 

The  servants  of  the  house  spoke  of  the  preparations  to  servants 
out  of  the  house ;  Bena  stole  down  many  times  in  the  day  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  them  ;  and  never  failed,  when  she  went  to  the  market 
or  to  the  grocer's,  to  report  what  was  going  on.  The  families  who 
had  received  invitations  talked  of  the  approaching  concert  to  those 
who  had  received  none  ;  and  the  little  city  was  full  of  speculation 
and  wonder. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  concert  Frau  Eberhard 
and  her  son  sat  much  longer  than  usual  after  their  breakfast,  in 
deep  discussion,  which  became  so  earnest,  and  lasted  so  long,  as 
almost  to  threaten  the  total  forgetting  of  the  usual  preparation  for 
the  one  o'clock  dinner. 

Carl  looked  anxious,  and  as  if  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
His  mother  imagined  the  cause,  but  Caroline's  name  was  not 
mentioned  by  either  of  them.  They  talked,  however,  of  the  con- 
cert, and  how  the  Geheimrath's  family  were  offended  at  the  slight 
put  on  von  Rosenheim,  and  would  now  absent  themselves.  He 
said  that  he  himself  thought  of  doing  the  same.  The  truth  was, 
he  had  now,  after  a  painful  struggle  with  himself,  resigned  all  hope 
of  Caroline.  He  not  only  thought  that  she  preferred  the  young 
Englishman,  but  that  he  had  mistaken  her  character.  Such  a 
woman  as  she  then  appeared  could  never  make  him  happy — 
ought  not,  in  fact,  to  have  been  chosen  by  him.  But  on  this 
subject  they  spoke  not.  They  talked  of  the  future  and  of  the 
past ;  of  friends  whom  they  had  known  and  loved,  and  who  were 
now  dead :  they  talked  on  subjects  of  affection  and  sorrow,  which, 
suiting  the  state  of  both  their  feelings,  seemed  tacitly  to  ally  their 
hearts  in  closer  union.  After  this,  he  set  about  arranging  his  own 
small  possessions — his  books,  and  engravings,  and  music — as  they 
were  to  remain,  probably  for  some  years ;  and  then,  leaving  his 
mother  to  pack  his  clothes  for  his  journey,  went  to  assist  his  friend 
von  Rosenheim,  who,  by  no  means  so  methodical  as  himself, 
would,  he  knew,  be  no  little  obliged  for  his  assistance. 

What  a  confusion  there  was  in  von  Rosenheim's  room !  Clothes, 
books,  papers,  music,  musical  instruments,  engravings,  boots, 
pipes,  lying  about  in  the  most  hopeless  disorder,  whilst  his  dog, 
which  he  had  threatened  many  a  time  to  introduce  to  Mrs. 
Burnett,  as  a  musical  genius,  because  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
master  to  bark  to  the  musical  scale,  sat  in  the  midst  of  all,  with 
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the  most  rueful  countenance,  as  if  he  were  fully  aware,  as  no 
doubt  he  was,  that  he  was  about  to  be  parted  from  his  beloved 
master. 

'  You  are  not  badly  off  for  shirts,'  said  Carl,  as  he  arranged 
smoothly  and  tidily  into  the  bottom  of  the  portmanteau  a  dozen 
of  those  useful  articles  of  apparel. 

'  Those  same  shirts,'  replied  his  friend,  '  came  into  my  room, 
a  week  ago,  in  a  most  mysterious  manner.  I  thought  the  laun- 
dress had  brought  them  by  mistake.  I  told  her  so  :  they  had  lain 
there  several  days.  To  prove  that  they  were  mine,  she  opened 
one  in  my  presence ;  it  was  marked  with  my  name  !  Excellent 
shirts  they  are,  and  beautiful  linen — I  never  had  such  before. 
It  looked  rather  absurd,  to  wonder  before  one's  laundress  how 
one  became  possessed  of  a  dozen  new  shirts ;  so  I  said,  very 
gravely,  that  I  supposed  they  were  my  new  shirts  come  home  from 
making.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  and  Carl'smiled  significantly,  '  I  understand.' 

'And  yet,'  continued  von  Rosenheim,  'they  pretend  to  know 
nothing  about  it.  Pauline  says  she  has  been  quite  too  busy  to 
work  for  me ;  but  it's  her  own  sewing ;  nobody  else  could  sew 
so  neatly;'  and  he  very  roughly  drew  forth  another,  to  make  his 
friend  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  words. 

'  I  am  no  judge  of  such  things,  indeed,'  said  Carl ;  '  and,  be- 
sides, it's  no  joke  folding  them  neatly  again.' 

'  However,'  continued  the  other,  '  Franz  told  me  that  his  sister 
had  been  making  shirts,  and  that  he  was  sure  she  never  took 
such  pains  for  his  father.  The  dear  girl  !  I  wish  you  would  look 
only  at  a  wristband  !' 

'  I  cannot  indeed,  my  good  fellow  !'  returned  Carl. 

Von  Rosenheim  said  no  more,  for  he  had  forgotten  till  that 
moment  how  much  less  happy  his  friend  was  than  himself. 

There  was  presently  afterwards  a  rattling  tramp  of  horses  along 
the  rude,  hard  pavement  of  the  street.  Carl  was  standing  by  the 
window  and  looked  down.  It  was  Caroline,  Bell  Ponsonby,  and 
Arthur  Burnett,  followed  by  their  groom,  taking  their  afternoon 
ride.  Caroline  looked  proud  and  happy.  Burnett  was  at  her 
side,  and  was  saying  something  to  her  which  called  a  heightened 
colour  to  her  cheek,  whilst  her  bright  laughing  eyes  avoided  his 
glance ;  she  looked  upwards  at  the  houses  opposite,  and  through 
the  open  casement  saw  Eberhard.  They  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  several  days.  Whatever  might  be  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, a  change  instantly  came  over  hers — an  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  of  deep  and  painful  interest.  It  was  at  once  as  if  the 
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true-hearted,  gentle  Caroline  Palmer  had  passed  before  him,  such 
as  she  had  seemed  in  the  days  of  their  earlier  acquaintance,  as  she 
had  won  his  love,  and  as  she  still  remained,  the  beloved  of  his 
heart.  Poor  Carl !  he  had  been  firm  as  a  rock  till  then,  but  that 
momentary  expression  unmanned  him. 

Caroline  rode  on,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  gay  flattery  of 
Burnett,  and  her  triumph  over  Bell  Ponsonby.  She  wished  she 
had  not  seen  Carl,  for  she  thought  his  pale,  sad  countenance  would 
haunt  her  for  days.  She  dropped  her  veil  over  her  riding-hat, 
that  her  face  might  not  betray  her  feelings,  when,  all  at  once,  Bell, 
who  had  been  rallying  her  on  her  sudden  gravity,  without  receiving 
an  answer,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  touched  Caroline's 
horse  with  her  riding-whip,  and  the  creature  set  off  at  a  brisk 
gallop.  Caroline  was  an  expert  horsewoman,  and  kept  her  seat ; 
but  Burnett,  who  was  terrified  for  her,  sprang  after  her ;  Bell  would 
not  be  outdone  in  riding,  and  they  dashed  through  the  Manheim 
Gate.  At  once  there  was  a  shriek,  and  a  rush  of  people  after 
them  ;  but  the  groom  only,  who  had  not  yet  passed  the  gate, 
was  stopped.  The  indignant  mob  said  a  boy  had  been  knocked 
down  and  ridden  over ;  some  declared  that  he  was  killed,  others 
that  his  leg  was  broken,  and  all  that  it  had  long  been  expected 
those  mad  English  would  do  some  mischief  with  their  wild  riding. 
It  happened,  fortunately,  that  the  groom  was  by  no  means  of  a 
violent  temper,  and  spoke  German.  He  said  they  were  riding 
to  Manheim,  and  would  return  that  same  way  in  a  few  hours ; 
that  his  master  was  well  known,  and  very  rich,  and  would  do  all 
that  a  gentleman  could  do ;  but  that  now  he  must  follow  his  master, 
and  would  explain  to  him  what  had  happened.  The  people  let 
him  go,  seeing  he  was  reasonable,  and  was  unquestionably  not  to 
blame. 

The  poor  boy  was  carried  away  by  one  crowd,  in  which  were 
more  women  than  men ;  whilst  another  crowd,  in  which  were  more 
men  than  women,  collected  round  the  gate,  intending  to  lay 
forcible  hands  on  the  English  party  when  they  returned,  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  Amthaus.  Both  Arthur  Burnett  and  Bell  knew 
that  some  mischief  had  been  done  in  passing  the  gate,  but  they 
stayed  not  to  inquire. 

The  brisk  exercise  and  animation  of  this  spirited  ride  restored, 
in  great  measure,  Caroline's  gaiety ;  and  her  first  feeling,  on 
being  overtaken,  was  pleasure  in  Bell  Ponsonby's  witnessing  Bur- 
nett's anxiety  about  her.  They  had  ridden  to  Manheim  merely 
for  a  bracelet  of  Bell's,  which  she  wanted  for  the  next  evening, 
and,  being  ready  to  return,  Burnett  gave  his  purse,  containing  a 
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considerable  amount  of  florins,  to  his  groom,  telling  him  to  return 
direct  to  Heidelberg,  and  distribute  what  was  needful,  on  account 
of  the  accident,  for  that,  as  the  evening  was  fine,  he  and  the  ladies 
would  return  home  by  Ladenburg. 

Little  Bena  was  busied  in  Frau  Eberhard's  kitchen,  washing  and 
preparing  a  nice  salad  for  the  evening-meal,  whilst  her  mistress  was 
whipping  up  a  raspberry  cream,  which,  with  a  variety  of  cold  meats, 
cakes,  and  tarts,  were  to  constitute  a  little  supper,  which  Carl  was 
to  eat  with  his  two  friends,  this  being  the  last  evening  they  all 
could  sup  together,  as  the  morrow  was  the  Burnetts'  concert,  when 
von  Rosenheim  would  be  engaged.  All  at  once  a  violent  ringing 
was  heard  at  the  Burnetts'  bell ;  and  presently  a  peal  not  much 
less  violent  sounded  also  on  Frau  Eberhard's.  The  widow  started, 
and  Bena  ran  to  the  stair-head  and  pulled  the  spring-latch,  waiting 
the  while  to  see  who  was  coming.  There  was  a  loud  talking  on 
the  Burnetts'  stair-landing — all  the  servants  were  standing  grouped 
together,  and  among  them  a  gendarme,  seeming  very  vehement  in 
his  discourse.  Whilst  she  was  making  these  hasty  observations, 
a  little  wild-looking  woman,  with  her  hair  shaken  down  with 
running,  and  quite  out  of  breath,  came  panting  up  the  long 
stairs. 

'  The  poor  lame  Peter,'  said  the  woman,  '  has  got  his  arm  or 
his  leg  broken,  or  both;  those  random  English  people  have  ridden 
over  him  !' 

Bena  began  sobbing  violently,  whilst  the  messenger  of  evil  tid- 
ings proceeded  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  met  Frau  Eberhard. 

'  Those  random  English,'  repeated  she,  '  have  ridden  over  the 
lame  Peter !  Poor  creature,  as  it  was  a  warm  afternoon,  and  he 
had  been  sitting  all  day  by  the  grandfather,  a  neighbour's  daughter 
drew  him  out  in  his  little  chaise,  and,  just  as  they  were  going 
through  the  Manheim  Gate,  the  English,  who  were  coming  down 
the  street,  began  to  gallop,  and  dashed  through  the  gate,  never 
heeding  who  was  passing  at  the  time.  The  girl  that  was  drawing 
him,  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  chaise  got  over- 
turned— some  said  was  knocked  over — and  there  lay  poor  Peter 
under  the  horses'  iron  shoes,  all  covered  with  blood,  as  if  dead. 
Now  you  must  let  Bena  come  home,  for  the  mother  is  well-nigh 
out  of  her  senses.' 

'  She  should  go,  to  be  sure,'  said  Frau  Eberhard ;  and  then, 
giving  Bena  half  a  florin  for  her  mother,  she  bade  her  haste  away 
at  her  best  speed,  and  compose  herself  as  much  as  she  could,  for 
that,  after  all,  it  might  not  be  so  bad  as  she  feared. 

The  wild-looking  woman  saw  her  go,  and,  being  tired  by  the 
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haste  she  had  made,  took  the  liberty  of  remaining  a  little  while  to 
rest.  She  then  went  on  to  tell  how  poor  Peter  sat  at  home  all  day 
propped  in  his  chair,  close  by  his  grandfather's  bed,  and  reached 
him,  now  and  then,  sups  of  wine  and  water,  the  only  thing  that 
cheered  the  old  man  ;  and  how  he  would  read  to  him  for  hours 
—for  Peter  was  a  good  scholar,  and  so  was  the  old  man  ;  and 
then,  when  the  poor  old  soul  was  tired,  or  wanted  to  sleep,  how 
Peter  would  amuse  himself  with  drawing ;  and  oh !  he  drew  beauti- 
fully, only  he  rubbed  out  everything  when  he  drew  on  a  slate,  for 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  paper;  but  that  sometimes  the  gentle- 
folks sent  him  paper,  and  then  he  was  happy  !  Frau  Eberhard 
knew  all  this,  for  she  often  sent  him  both  paper  and  pencils.  There 
were  some  gentlemen,  the  woman  said,  who  were  wishing  to  get 
him  into  a  drawing-school  where  he  could  learn  to  maintain  him- 
self. Frau  Eberhard  knew  that  also,  for  it  was  her  son's  scheme, 
and  was  just  about  being  accomplished.  The  woman  said  that  he 
had  opened  his  eyes  while  they  were  carrying  him  away  from  the 
gate,  and  had  prayed  so  fervently  not  to  go  to  the  hospital,  that 
they  carried  him  home,  and  laid  him  on  his  bed. 
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EVENING   ADVENTURES    CONTINUED. 

MRS.  PALMER,  poor  lady,  was  building  up,  as  usual,  a  splendid 
vision  of  her  daughter,  as  the  rich  Mrs.  Burnett,  figuring  away  in 
some  great  European  capital,  whilst  her  friend  was  busy  devising 
an  arabesque  pattern  to  cut  in  gold  paper,  for  some  ornament  of 
the  concert-room,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the 
valet  and  the  French  maid  entered  together,  with  the  news  that 
*  somebody  had  been  thrown  down  by  somebody's  horse,  and  here 
was  a  policeman  very  violent  about  it !  What  was  to  be  done  ?' 

Mrs.  Burnett  doubted  not  but  that  the  man  wanted  money; 
the  valet,  therefore,  might  give  him  six  florins,  and  send  him  about 
his  business ;  what  further  was  needful,  Mr.  Arthur  would  attend 
to  when  he  returned. 

The  valet  came  into  the  room  again,  balancing  the  money  on 
his  hand,  and  venturing  upon  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his 
lady. 

'The  man  had  refused  the  money.' 
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'  Send  him  to  me  !'  said  she. 

The  gendarme  entered. 

'  She  was  sorry — extremely  sorry,  for  what  had  happened — the 
horses  were  so  spirited — but  she  hoped  the  poor  child  was  not 
so  much  hurt;  she  would  send  a  servant  with  money  and  wine 
immediately ;  they  would  pay  all  needful  expenses ;  and  when  Mr. 
Burnett  returned,  which  would  be  in  an  hour  or  two,  he  would 
certainly  attend  at  the  Amthaus,  for  this  accident  would  distress 
him  extremely.' 

So  spake  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  offered  him  again  the  six  florins. 
The  man  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  offered  money,  as  if  ashamed 
to  accept  what  was,  doubtless,  intended  as  a  bribe.  Then,  per- 
haps recollecting  that  a  bribe  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use,  closed 
his  hand  tightly  upon  it,  and  went  out,  neither  looking  pleased  nor 
displeased. 

'  What  a  vexatious  affair  it  is  !'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  addressing 
Mrs.  Palmer ;  '  Arthur  is  always  getting  into  trouble  of  this  kind. 
He  rode  over  a  woman  in  London — a  fortunate  thing  for  her, 
however.  She  was  a  poor  dress-maker  ;  her  arm  was  broken,  and 
someway  badly  set;  and,  I  assure  you,  he  has  to  pay  her  ten 
shillings  a  week.  At  Naples  he  rode  over  a  lazzarone ;  the  man 
was  very  old  and  ill  at  the  time ;  I  dare  say  he  would  not  have 
lived  long,  poor  soul,  but,  however,  he  died ;  and,  as  all  his  brother 
beggars  laid  his  death  at  the  young  Englishman's  door,  it  became 
quite  dangerous  for  Arthur  to  go  out ;  I  thought  they  certainly 
would  murder  him  !' 

'  The  horrid  wretches  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer. 

'  But  there's  a  wonderful  charm  in  English  money,'  continued 
the  other  ;  '  we  distributed  it  freely,  and  presently,  instead  of  our 
carriage  being  beset  by  a  mob,  cursing  furiously,  we  were  followed 
by  shouts  and  blessings  !  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  it  has  again 
happened,  for  it  always  brings  vexation  and  trouble.' 

Towards  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  getting  quite  dusk,  the 
crowd  assembled  at  the  Manheim  Gate  were  surprised  to  see  the 
English  groom  returning  alone. 

'  Where  are  the  others  ?'  demanded  they  angrily,  imagining  that 
they  were  eluding  justice. 

The  man  said  that  they  had  gone  round  by  Ladenburg,  and 
would  thus  return  by  the  bridge  ;  they  grew  suddenly  angry,  and 
began  to  swear  desperate  German  oaths.  The  groom  drew  up  at 
a  wineshop  just  within  the  city,  and  called  for  wine.  His  master, 
he  said,  was  the  richest  Englishman  that  ever  came  into  Heidel- 
berg, and  that,  if  twenty  arms  and  legs  were  broken,  he  could  pay 
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for  them  all ;  and  that  anybody  who  now  chose,  might  drink  a 
pint  of  wine  at  his  expense. 

A  great  deal  of  wine  was  drank,  and  then  they  escorted  the 
groom  along  the  street,  insisting  on  his  going  down  to  the  bridge 
to  wait  for  his  master  and  the  ladies. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake !  Mr.  Burnett,  what  means  this  ?'  asked 
Caroline,  as  they  were  received  on  the  bridge  by  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  talking  of  the  Amthaus. 

Burnett  told  her  that  somebody  had  been  knocked  down  in  the 
Manheim  Gate — somebody  drunk,  most  likely— that  was  all ;  that 
she  need  not  alarm  herself,  for  there  was  no  danger.  The  little  city 
was  all  alive ;  crowds  were  everywhere  assembled  to  see  them  go 
by,  as  if  they  were  some  wonderful  spectacle.  Students  stood  in 
close  groups  together,  with  their  long  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  dogs  at  their  heels,  to  get  a  closer  survey  of  the  two 
English  beauties,  who  were  this  time  compelled  to  go  at  a  foot's 
pace. 

The  Amthaus  was  lighted  up,  and  there  was  a  crowd  assembled 
about  the  door,  which,  in  the  uncertain  dusk,  seemed  greater  than  it 
really  was.  Caroline  thought  everybody  looked  sullen  and  angry. 
The  gendarmes,  who  were  walking  about,  drew  up  before  the  door 
as  they  approached ;  they  were  ordered  to  alight,  to  walk  in,  and 
answer  for  themselves.  There  was  great  uncertainty,  for  some 
time,  as  to  whether  Burnett's  horse  or  Bell  Ponsonby's  had  injured 
the  boy.  Arthur  said  he  would  allow  no  lady  to  be  in  fault ;  and 
at  length  it  was  decided  that  all  blame  should  rest  upon  him. 

It  was  one  Peter  Heiliger,  they  were  then  informed,  who  had 
been  ridden  over  ;  he  was  overturned  from  a  little  carriage,  which 
the  girl  who  drew  him  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  remove  out  of 
the  way  ;  the  boy  was  on  the  road  at  the  moment  the  horses 
entered  the  gateway,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  riders  to  pull  up,  or  to  slacken  their  pace ;  the  horses, 
also,  were  put  into  a  gallop  at  the  moment  before  they  entered  the 
gate.  Several  persons  swore  to  having  felt  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives — they  had  started  aside  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  ;  an 
old  person,  or  one  infirm,  could  not  do  so  ;  and  this  cripple  had 
been  ridden  over,  his  life  endangered,  his  leg  broken,  and  his  arm 
seriously  bruised.  Medical  men  testified  to  these  facts. 

Arthur  Burnett,  on  his  part,  said  that  Miss  Palmer's  horse  had 
taken  fright — it  was  apt  to  run  away  :  and,  seeing  this,  and  being 
alarmed  for  the  lady,  he  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  follow 
her ;  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  supposing  merely  that  he  wished  them 
to  have  a  brisk  ride,  had  urged  forward  her  horse  at  the  same 
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moment ;  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened,  but  that  he  thought 
ladies  ought  not  to  have  been  met  by  a  rude  crowd,  such  as  had 
met  them  on  the  bridge ;  English  ladies  were  not  used  to  it, 
whatever  Germans  might  be ;  it  was  altogether  an  accident ;  he 
would  pay  anything  that  was  necessary,  either  to  the  child,  or  the 
parents,  or  doctor,  or  town,  or  anything,'  said  he,  growing  angry, 
and  only  not  swearing  because  he  thought  it  impolite  to  do  so  in 
the  presence  of  ladies. 

The  Amtmann  told  him  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  at 
present  was  not  to  leave  Heidelberg  without  permission ;  in  fact, 
that  no  passport  would  be  granted  him  till  the  consequences  of 
this  accident  were  further  known. 

That  evening,  as  Caroline,  about  half  an  hour  after  her  return, 
was  walking  along  the  passage  on  the  way  to  her  own  bedroom, 
she  saw  Bena,  who  had  been  sent  by  her  mother,  for  an  hour,  to 
put  away  the  supper-things,  as  her  mistress  had  company.  She 
was  looking,  of  course,  very  sorrowful,  and  her  countenance  bore 
evident  marks  of  weeping. 

'  What  is  amiss,  my  poor  Bena  ?'  asked  Caroline,  who  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  noticing  her  kindly. 

At  this  question  Bena  began  sobbing  violently. 

'  What  is  amiss  ?'  asked  Caroline  again  ;  '  can  I  do  anything  to 
comfort  you  ?' 

'  The  poor  lame  Peter  !  the  poor  lame  Peter !'  sobbed  the  girl, 
holding  her  apron  to  her  face. 

'  Is  he  ill  ?' 

'  Oh,  Fraulein  !'  exclaimed  Bena,  as  if  reproachfully — for  she 
had  no  idea  but  that  Caroline  knew  it  was  he  who  had  been 
ridden  over. 

At  once  the  truth  suggested  itself  to  her  ;  a  sickening  sense  of 
misery  came  over  her — poor  lame  Peter  Heiliger  was  Bena's 
brother. 

'  And  is  it  indeed  your  brother  ?'  asked  she,  with  tears  in  her 
own  eyes,  '  who  has  been  hurt  to-night  ?  How  grieved  I  am  ! 
Will  you  let  me  go  and  see  him  to-morrow?  I  will  do  anything 
for  you  ;  indeed  I  will,  Bena  !' 

Bena  thought  the  English  Fraulein  was  very  good  to  speak  so 
kindly. 

'  I  am  going  now,'  she  said,  '  to  sit  up  all  night  with  him,  and 
we  live  in  Berg  Gasse ;  and,  if  you  are  so  very  kind  as  to  come 
and  see  him,  I  shall  be  there  in  the  morning.' 

Caroline  said  that  she  would  not  fail,  and,  bidding  the  girl  a 
kind  good-night,  went  sorrowfully  to  her  own  chamber. 
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The  long-expected  passports  arrived  that  evening.  Carl  opened 
them  during  supper,  and,  to  his  infinite  mortification  and  annoy- 
ance, found  them  incorrectly  made  out ;  and  now  they  could  not  set 
off  for  at  least  ten  days  ! 


CHAPTER   XII. 

RENEWED  HOPE. 

THE  next  morning  Caroline  rose  early,  and,  ordering  Gretchen  to 
bring  coffee  to  her  own  room,  and  to  excuse  her  breakfasting  with 
the  Burnetts,  set  out  on  her  visit  to  the  lame  Peter.  When  she 
reached  Berg  Glasse,  she  met  Bena  returning  to  her  mistress ;  the 
girl  said  she  would  go  back  and  show  her  the  way ;  that  it  was  a 
poor  place,  though  the  mother  always  kept  it  clean.  It  was  a 
wretched  upper-room  into  which  Bena  led  her ;  there  were  two 
beds  in  it,  partly  concealed  by  curtains  hung  from  the  ceiling.  It 
was  clean  certainly,  but  close,  and  filled  with  a  compound  of 
strong,  unpleasant  smells.  Caroline,  however,  was  in  no  humour 
to  make  difficulties;  she  entered  cheerfully,  and  looked  round; 
the  curtain  of  one  bed  had  been  partly  undrawn,  and  revealed  the 
form  of  a  very  old  man,  who,  but  for  the  glance  of  his  large, 
hollow,  gray  eyes,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  corpse  laid  out. 
He  was  propped  in  his  bed,  and  lay  stiff  and  still,  with  his  bony 
hands  spread  out,  feeble  and  heavy,  upon  the  coarse  homespun 
sheet,  which  was  turned  deeply  down  over  his  bed-cover.  He  had 
evidently  just  been  laid  straight  for  the  day  :  the  hands,  the  head, 
had  been  laid  there  for  him ;  he  was  too  infirm  to  raise  even  his 
hands  to  his  head.  The  eye,  however,  was  fixed  inquiringly  on 
Bena. 

'  It  is  a  right  good  English  young  lady,'  said  she  ;  he  was  not 
at  all  deaf,  for  she  spoke  rather  low,  and  the  intelligence  of  his 
eye  showed  that  his  intellect  was  clear. 

'  Will  she  not  sit  down  ?'  asked  he,  in  a  low,  hollow,  and  husky 
voice,  which  sounded  almost  sepulchral ;  but  Caroline  was  then 
talking  with  Bena's  mother,  who,  poor  woman,  overwhelmed 
with  troubles,  and  harassed  and  weary,  was  in  no  humour  to 
receive  consolation. 

The  lame  Peter  lay  in  the  other  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  his 
mother  had  just  drawn,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  sleep  ;  but  his 
groans  and  his  pitiful  voice  asking  for  water  to  drink,  proved  that 
he  slept  not. 
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'  Thou  must  go  now,  Bena,'  said  the  mother ;  '  dear  Heaven  ! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?' 

'  Give  me  the  cup,  Bena ;  I  will  sit  by  your  brother  a  little 
while. 

Bena  gave  the  Fraulein  the  cup,  and,  after  kissing  poor  Peter, 
and  bidding  the  old  man  good-bye,  left  the  room. 

'  Poor  fellow  !'  said  Caroline,  persisting  that  she  would  still  sit 
by  his  bed  ;  '  he  and  I  are  old  acquaintances  ;  if  he  could  speak, 
he  would  tell  you  so.' 

The  boy  understood  every  word,  and,  in  spite  of  his  agony, 
smiled. 

'  He  and  I,'  continued  Caroline,  '  have  known  each  other  long. 
I  have  often  talked  with  him,  poor  fellow,  as  he  sat  in  the  warm 
summer  days  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  Anlagen.' 

He  lay  with  his  large  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  and  looked 
pleased.  The  mother  was  mollified,  and  said  that  the  Fraulein 
was  very  good,  but  that  she  had  more  upon  her  than  she  could 
well  bear. 

Two  or  three  neighbours  then  came  in.  One  had  promised  to 
stay  with  the  invalids  whilst  the  mother  took  home  some  washing 
which  she  was  now  unable  to  do.  Caroline  promised  to  sit  by 
the  boy  till  her  return,  which  would  not  be  long,  and  the  neigh- 
bour busied  herself  in  some  domestic  work,  in  a  little  adjoining 
chamber,  looking  in  every  now  and  then  to  see  that  nothing  was 
wanted,  but  not  venturing  to  talk  much  to  the  young  English 
lady. 

Little  did  Caroline  think  that  the  pale  but  interesting  young 
cripple,  whom,  very  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Heidelberg,  she  had 
noticed,  was  the  brother  of  Frau  Eberhard's  maid,  much  less  that 
she  should  be  an  innocent  cause  of  his  greater  suffering.  Poor 
boy  !  it  was  that  pleading  expression  of  countenance,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  sick  and  the  deformed,  which  had  first  drawn  her 
attention  to  him.  She  had  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bench, 
and  talked  with  him,  and  found  him  wonderfully  intelligent ;  they 
had  become  friends,  and  had  always,  when  they  met,  exchanged 
smiles,  if  nothing  more.  Of  late,  however,  she  had  not  seen  him 
— had  almost  forgotten  him,  in  fact.  She  did  not  know  how  much 
he  had  missed  her ;  how  he  had  sat,  and  waited,  and  watched,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  handsome  young  ladies  that  went  by 
might  prove  to  be  she.  But  no  !  Many  looked  kindly  on  him, 
but  she  came  not.  Poor  Peter  !  he  now  almost  forgot  his  pain, 
when  he  saw  her  sitting  unexpectedly  beside  him  ;  the  lids  closed 
over  his  heavy  eyes,  and  he  dropped  quietly  asleep. 
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Caroline  let  down  the  curtain  softly,  and  then,  crossing  the 
room  with  noiseless  steps,  began  to  talk  to  the  old  man.  He  lay 
there  immovable  and  corpse-like,  yet  with  his  pale  and  hollow  eye 
full  of  intelligence.  It  was  almost  a  surprise  to  hear  him  speak. 
In  reply  to  her  question  of  his  age,  he  said  he  was  not  old — he 
was  only  seventy-eight;  that  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  thus  helpless,  for  seven  years  ;  his  daughter  was  very  good  to 
him,  but  that  he  was  a  sore  burden  to  her — he  knew  it  well1;  he 
wished  it  had  pleased  God  that  this  affliction  might  have  fallen  on 
himself,  instead  of  on  the  poor  lame  Peter ;  it  always  went  so 
hardly  with  a  cripple,  and  Peter  was  never  strong.  The  old  man 
was  much  affected,  and  for  some  time  could  not  speak ;  at  length 
he  became  more  composed. 

'  Poor  Peter  was  so  clever,  he  might  be  able,  cripple  as  he  was, 
to  do  something  for  his  own  living,  and  help  his  mother.  He 
drew  very  well ;  did  the  Fraulein  see  the  pictures  on  the  walls  ? — 
they  were  all  Peter's  doing.' 

Caroline  was  astonished ;  for  they  were  bold  and  very  correct 
drawings. 

'There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  who  had  always  taken 
notice  of  Peter;  he  had  given  him  instructions  in  drawing,  and 
had  made  many  people  kind  to  him,  and  now  had  got  him  into 
an  institution  where  he  would  have  been  well  cared  for,  and  made 
quite  an  artist  of.  It  was  a  long  way  off  where  he  was  going,  but 
the  gentleman,  who  was  leaving  Heidelberg,  had  friends  there, 
and  had  promised  to  go  and  see  him — it  would  have  been  a 
capital  thing  for  him.' 

Caroline  said  that  the  gentleman  was  very  kind,  and  that  she 
hoped,  after  all,  poor  Peter  could  go. 

'  Never,  never !  I  shall  see  him  carried  from  that  bed  to 
his  grave  :'  and,  unable  to  speak,  the  old  man  paused  for  some 
time.  '  He  was  to  have  gone  the  next  week,'  at  length  con- 
tinued he ;  '  the  mother  worked  hard  and  saved  a  few  florins. 
Some  ladies  sent  him  a  shirt  or  two,  and  stockings ;  and  Frau 
Eberhard  '  (Caroline  started  at  the  name) — '  a  good  lady  is  that ! 
had  him  measured,  and  at  her  own  expense  had  an  old  suit  of 
Herr  Carl's — it  was  he,  Heaven  bless  him  !  that  got  him  into 
the  institution,  and  did  so  much  for  him — made  up  for  him.  Oh, 
Fraulein,  it  would  have  touched  your  heart  to  have  seen  the  poor 
fellow  in  his  new  clothes — so  proud  as  he  was  !  and  there  they  all 
are  in  that  little  trunk  ;  and  there  they  may  lie,  for  he  will  never 
wear  them  now  !' 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  Caroline  was  startled  by  the  sound 
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of  Dr.  Eberhard's  voice  speaking  to  some  one  outside.  She  rose  at 
his  entrance ;  he  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping ;  he  saw  her 
confusion;  nor  was  the  effect  of  this  unexpected  meeting  less 
evident  in  him  than  her.  Few  words,  and  those  constrained  and 
embarrassed,  passed  between  them.  She  did  not  tell  him  what  the 
old  man  had  related  of  his  goodness  ;  she  did  not  tell  him,  though 
she  wished  he  knew  it,  how  much  she  honoured  his  benevolence 
— how  much  she  coveted  his  esteem.  She  said,  however,  and 
that  with  an  emotion  which  she  could  not  conceal,  one  reflection 
made  her  wretched — that  she  had  brought  unhappiness  under 
Frau  Eberhard's  roof.  She  meant,  at  the  moment,  to  little  Bena; 
but  she  felt  instantly  that  her  words  applied  with  equal  truth  to 
others  :  she  would  not  have  recalled  them,  however,  at  the  moment, 
for  the  world.  Carl's  countenance  underwent  an  instant  change. 
He  looked  at  her  for  half  a  second,  and  said  nothing,  but  she 
understood  what  he  felt — her  words  had  given  hope  and  happiness 
to  his  heart.  He  was  glad  that  the  passports  were  wrong ;  he 
resolved  instantly  to  go  to  Mrs.  Burnett's  concert  that  night,  and 
not,  like  a  coward,  to  forego  any  chance  of  regaining  her,  if  there 
were  only  left  the  shadow  of  hope ;  and  Caroline  returned  home, 
determining  to  be  worthy  of  Eberhard,  were  it  only  for  the  quiet 
of  her  own  conscience,  and  wishing  devoutly  that  the  Burnetts  had 
never  come,  and  that  she  had  never  known  the  Ponsonbys. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  house,  she  found  everybody 
almost  angry  that  she  had  gone  out  at  all.  She  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Burnett  had  arrived  ;  that  he  had  travelled  post  all  the  way 
from  Berlin,  but  was  now  gone  to  bed,  and  would  not  get  up  till 
the  hour  for  dressing  in  the  evening ;  that  he  was  going  to  set  off 
to  Strasburg  the  next  morning,  on  important  business,  which  would 
occupy  him  a  few  days,  and  then  that  he  would  remain  here  for 
some  weeks.  Her  mother  informed  her  that  Mr.  Burnett  had  not 
only  brought  her  the  diamond  ring,  but  diamond  ear-rings  also ; 
and  that  these,  and  the  diamond  cross  which  she  would  lend  her, 
would  be  superb  for  the  Grand  Duchess's  ball ;  and  that  Mrs. 
Burnett  wanted  her  to  look  at  the  concert-room,  and  to  try  on  a 
new  dress,  which  she  meant  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  her,  and 
which  the  dress-maker  had  been  waiting  to  try  on  for  hours. 

Caroline  ran  to  the  concert-room,  and  found  it  perfect ;  she 
kissed  Mrs.  Burnett  for  her  husband's  costly  presents  ;  she  kissed 
her  again  for  the  beautiful  white  satin  dress — the  very  dress  which 
she  had  wished  for,  but  it  had  been  refused  by  her  mother.  She 
surveyed  herself  in  the  large  mirror,  in  Mrs.  Burnett's  dressing- 
room,  where  it  was  tried  on  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
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life,  was  satisfied  by  her  appearance,  and  felt  half  sorry  to  think 
that  Bell  Ponsonby  would  not  look  half  so  well.  What  was  her 
surprise,  however,  the  next  moment,  to  see  Bell  come  gliding  in, 
in  precisely  the  same  dress  ! — Mrs.  Burnett  had  given  a  similar 
one  to  each.  Bell  Ponsonby  possessed  large  blue  eyes,  long  soft 
hair  tinted  like  silver,  and  a  complexion  of  a  marble  whiteness, 
upon  which  the  blush  of  roses  seemed  to  be  thrown.  She  was 
strikingly  lovely  when  animated ;  and  she  never  looked  more 
animated  than  to-day.  Mrs.  Burnett  said  so  ;  Arthur  said  so  ;  for 
he  was  vexed  that  Caroline  refused  to  ride.  Caroline  glanced  at 
herself  again  in  the  mirror,  and  thought  how  haggard  and  anxious 
was  her  appearance. 

'You  must  look  better  than  this  to-night,  Lina,'  said  Mrs. 
Burnett,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after  an  early  dinner  :  and, 
'  bless  me,  child,  how  shockingly  ill  you  look  !'  said  her  mother,  as 
Caroline  came  into  the  room  to  dress,  her  chamber  being  wanted 
for  a  refreshment-room. 

'  I  hope  you  will  look  better  to-night,  or  Bell  will  exult.  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  a  girl  so  unblushingly  bent  upon  gaining  a  lover 
as  she  is.  I  declare,  it  is  quite  disgraceful.  Now,  I  regard 
Arthur  as  all  but  your  declared  lover,  and  I  think  her  behaviour 
abominable !' 

Caroline  never  in  her  life  bestowed  more  pains  in  dressing  ;  her 
hair,  which  was  not  less  abundant  nor  beautiful  than  Bell's,  but  of 
the  very  opposite  colour,  was,  as  usual,  braided  tightly  upon  her 
classically-formed  head.  She  thought  of  the  very  first  words  she 
had  heard  Eberhard  speak,  and  she  sighed  as  she  thought  he 
would  not  see  it  that  night ;  for  she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Burnett^ 
that  neither  he  nor,  his  mother  would  be  there.  The  toilet  was 
completed,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  declared  herself  satisfied  with  the 
result ;  but  still  her  injunction,  again  and  again  repeated,  was,  that 
her  daughter  should  beware  of  the  art  of  Bell  Ponsonby. 

The  whole  house  was  lighted  up  ;  sounds  of  music  were  already 
heard  in  the  concert-room ;  people  began  to  arrive  ;  the  drawing- 
room  was  full  of  the  Ponsonbys  and  their  friends  ;  Caroline  and 
Bell  had  each  received  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  myrtle  from  Arthur, 
when  Mr.  Burnett  entered.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  of  remarkably 
suave  and  gentlemanly  aspect.  His  high  bald  forehead  gave  him 
a  look  of  benevolence,  but  there  was  an  expression  about  his 
half-closed  eyes,  and  the  thousand  wrinkles  that  had  gathered  at 
their  angles,  and  about  his  closely-compressed  thin  lips,  that  gave 
the  idea  of  one  who  never  missed  his  own  advantage,  or  ever  let 
another  gain  an  advantage  over  him.  He  was  munificent,  like  his 
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wife,  but  he  always  had  his  motives  for  being  so.  He  lived 
magnificently,  and  travelled  en  prince ;  but  this  was  because  he 
loved  the  homage  it  brought  him. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  when  he  entered  ;  those  who 
knew  him  pressed  forward  to  greet  him,  and  others  were  to 
be  introduced.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  charmed  with  his  reception  of 
Caroline ;  he  gave  her  his  arm,  and  then,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  consigned  her  to  Arthur,  saying  that  was  far  better,  and 
that  he  himself  would  have  the  pleasure  of  conducting  her  mother 
to  the  concert-room.  '  It  is  an  understood  thing !'  said  Mrs. 
Palmer  to  herself.  '  I  cannot  have  lost  all,  like  poor  Mrs.  Abigail 
Finch,  or^  if  I  have,  it  is  thus  they  would  make  me  amends.'  She 
attended  far  less  that  evening  to  the  music  than  to  her  daughter, 
and,  as  she  hoped,  the  bridegroom-elect,  who,  to  her  great  delight, 
seemed  far  more  devoted  to  Caroline  than  to  the  gay  Bell  Ponsonby, 
who  sat  on  his  other  hand.  She  was  proud  to  think  that  everyone 
would  imagine  it  a  settled  thing.  She  looked  round  the  room,  and 
there  was  not,  she  thought,  a  gentleman  to  compare  with  him  ; 
there  was  Tom  Ponsonby,  who  looked  like  a  groom  in  his  master's 
clothes ;  there  was  a  dashing  Captain  Jones,  and  a  Baron  von 
Elfinstein,  whom  many  reckoned  handsome  ;  but  she  thought 
otherwise.  There  was  that  von  Rosenheim,  about  whom  Caroline 
said  so  much,  with  his  long  hair  and  Raphael-like  face,  leaning 
now  on  the  music-desk,  as  if  he  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
performance ;  and  there  was  that  young  Dr.  Eberhard,  whom 
Caroline  at  first  had  thought  so  clever,  standing  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  windows,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  looking  so 
.  intently  upon  something — she  knew  not  what  or  whom,  he  stood 
so  much  in  the  shade  ;  but  what  was  any  one  of  them  in  com- 
parison with  Arthur  Burnett,  with  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  such 
an  inheritance  in  prospect ! 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  concert,  refresh- 
ments were  handed  round,  acquaintance  recognised  acquaintance, 
and  many  changed  their  seats.  Eberhard  took  the  opportunity 
of  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Caroline,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  part,  he  was  seated  beside  her. 

'  Why,  that  actually  is  young  Eberhard  sitting  next  her,  and  to 
whom  she  is  now  talking  so  earnestly,'  secretly  ejaculated  the 
observant  Mrs.  Palmer.  '  What  a  fool  the  girl  is  !' 

'  Your  daughter  is  the  belle  of  the  room,'  said  Mr.  Burnett,  after 
he  had  leisurely  gone  the  round  of  the  apartment,  and  criticised 
avery  lady  through  his  eye-glass  ;  '  upon  my  word  she  is  !'  Mrs. 
Palmer  bowed,  and  was  happy  he  thought  so ;  it  almost  com- 
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pensated  her  for  Caroline's  talking  to  Carl.  The  compliment, 
however,  was  quite  spoiled  shortly  afterwards,  when  she  heard  the 
same  thing  said  to  Mrs.  Ponsonby — 'Your  daughter,  ma'am, 
is  unquestionably  the  finest  girl  in  the  room  :  I  protest  she  is !' 

'  Hush  !'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  coming  between  them,  '  Crivelli  is 
going  to  sing  his  last  song ;  be  sure,  Burnett,  that  you  encore  it.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Palmer !  she  attended  neither  to  Crivelli's  last  song 
nor  yet  to  the  encore,  she  was  so  mortified  by  the  words  of  the 
false  Mr.  Burnett.  She  wished  she  had  not  heard  them.  '  One 
knows,'  moralised  she  to  herself,  '  what  a  false  world  it  is  ;  but  how 
much  better  to  be  deceived  than  to  recognise  its  falseness ! 
Heaven  help  me  !  I  begin  to  think  that  I  may  have  been  taken 
in,  like  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  Finch  !' 

It  was  a  charming  evening,  everybody  said — a  most  charming 
evening  !  Mrs.  Ponsonby  declared  she  had  not  seen  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  private  concert  more  perfect,  even  in  Paris ;  she  was, 
in  fact,  just  in  the  humour  to  worship  the  Burnetts,  so  charmed 
was  she  with  them — so  charmed  was  she  with  Arthur,  who,  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  had  devoted  himself  to  Bell.  In 
proportion  as  the  Ponsonbys  were  triumphant,  was  poor  Mrs. 
Palmer  anxious  and  dispirited. 

'  What  did  Caroline  mean  by  allowing  that  young  Eberhard  to 
take  her  in  to  supper  ?  What  did  she  mean  by  looking  so  pale 
and  grave  ?'  It  was  more  than  the  good  lady  could  bear. 

'  Have  you  and  Mr.  Arthur  quarrelled  ?'  asked  she  of  her 
daughter,  who  that  night,  the  house  being  full,  was  to  sleep  in  her 
mother's  room. 

'  No,  certainly,'  said  Caroline.    '  Why  ?' 

'  Because  I  could  only  imagine  him  turned  over  to  Bell 
Ponsonby  in  some  little  lover's  pique.  Mind,  Lina,  what  you 
are  about — the  Ponsonbys  are  artful,  scheming  people.  You 
really  have  less  spirit  than  any  girl  I  ever  saw  !  In  a  room 
like  that,  with  the  eyes  of  everybody  upon  you,  and  with  your 
rival  at  your  side,  to  give  up  voluntarily  to  her  the  best  man 
in  the  room — the  only  gentleman  whose  attention  conferred  any 
distinction,  for  a  paltry  nameless  German,  it  positively  provokes 
me ! — and  when  you  know  how  much  my  heart  is  set  on  this 
connection  !' 

Caroline,  still  in  her  beautiful  dress,  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
together  on  her  knee,  pale  almost  as  the  satin,  and  said  nothing. 

'  Are  you  a  fool,  Lina  ?  or  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  come  to 
you  ?' 

'  Let   me   confess  the  truth — let  me  open  my   heart  to  you, 
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dearest,  dearest  mother  !'  said  she,  bursting  into  tears,  and  falling 
on  her  mother's  neck. 

'Nay,  child,  at  least  take  off  your  dress  before  we  have  any 
scenes,'  said  her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  irritation  ;  and,  as 
she  had  dismissed  Gretchen,  that  she  might  have  this  conversation 
with  her  daughter,  she  unlaced  her  dress,  and  hung  it  up  for  her. 

Caroline  did  not  again  fall  on  her  mother's  neck  ;  she  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together,  and  said  calmly  :  '  I  do  not  love  Mr. 
Arthur — I  do  not  esteem  him  !'  More  she  would  have  added — she 
would  have  confessed  her  love  for  Carl  Eberhard ;  it  was  the  con- 
fession she  meant  to  have  made  before,  but  her  mother  prevented 
her. 

'  Child  !  what  sudden  folly  has  seized  you  ?  Not  like  him  ! 
you  that  have  seemed  so  charmed  by  his  attentions — so  jealous 
of  Bell  Ponsonby — your  preference  of  him  has  been  visible 
to  everybody  !  Not  love  him — not  esteem  him  even  !  What, 
in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  mean  ? — certainly  you  will  drive  me 
mad  !' 

'  Good  heavens !'  exclaimed  Caroline,  confounded  by  her 
mother's  words — for  she  doubted  not  but  her  mother  spoke  as 
others  would  speak  also.  A  feeling  almost  of  despair  came  over 
her;  she  wanted  some  strong-minded,  high-principled  friend  to 
counsel  with  ;  she  was  hopeless  of  her  mother  ;  and,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  she  stood  silent. 

'Caroline,'  said  her  mother,  hurried  into  a  confession  which 
she  had  never  thought  of  voluntarily  making,  and  saying  now 
what  she  devoutly  hoped  was  not  true.  '  Listen,  and  then  tell 
me  whether  you  can  conscientiously  trifle  with  the  devotions  of 
Mr.  Burnett.  I  am  penniless  !  I  have  lost  every  farthing  that  I 
am  worth  !' 

Caroline  stared  at  her  mother  in  amazement. 

'  Yes,  child  !'  she  continued.  '  Three  years  ago  I  was  over- 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Burnett,  like  that  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  Finch,  to 
embark  my  money  in  an  Australian  Land  Company.  I,  like  her, 
have  lost  all — only,'  added  she,  with  a  bitterness  of  voice,  '  I  am 
unfortunately  alive  to  learn  the  miseries  of  poverty.' 

Her  mother's  words  were  intelligible  to  Caroline,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  were  raving.  Mrs.  Palmer,  after  looking  on  her 
daughter  for  a  moment,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Caroline 
soothed  her,  and  prayed  for  an  explanation,  forgetting  her  own 
troubles  in  these  new  and  unlooked-for  ones. 

By  degrees  her -mother  explained  to  her  the  whole  transaction, 
excusing  herself  by  her  wish  to  create  a  fortune  for  her  daughter. 
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Caroline  at  first  was  indignant  against  Mr.  Burnett  for  allowing 
her  mother  to  be  thus  imposed  upon ;  and  then  adopted  the 
willing  hope  that,  after  all,  their  surmises  might  be  unjust,  and 
their  money  safe.  She,  however,  besought  her  mother  to  inquire 
from  him  what  their  prospects  were  ;  which  she  promised  to  do 
the  next  morning,  before  he  left  for  Strasbourg :  though,  poor  lady, 
in  her  own  mind,  she  thought  she  would  not,  as  she  was  all 
along  bent  upon  Arthur  making  a  proposal  to  her  daughter,  before 
she  ventured  on  the  subject. 

'  The  Burnetts  know  our  circumstances,  Lina,  and  my  belief 
is,  that  they  are  here  purposely  for  Arthur  to  choose  you ;  I  am 
sure  they  wish  him  to  do  so — nay,  I  almost  have  it  from  Mrs. 
Burnett's  own  lips.  They  are  generous  people,  Lina,  and  know- 
ing, perhaps,  that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  my  misfortunes, 
this  is  the  return  they  would  make.  Oh,  Lina,  if  you  knew  how 
I  have  watched  you  two — how  I  have  prayed  for  this  union  to 
take  place — what  sleepless  nights  it  has  cost  me — what  anxious 
days — you  would  not  let  any  foolish  fancies  rise  up  as  impedi- 
ments ;  you  must  not,  you  ought  not — nay,  you  shall  not,'  said 
she,  increasing  in  energy  with  every  word  she  spoke ;  '  for,  if  ever 
it  was  a  girl's  duty  to  obey  her  mother,  it  is  that  you  obey  me 
now  !  Think  of  the  disgrace  of  poverty  !  Oh,  Heaven  !  I  surely 
could  not  survive  it !' 

There  never  was  a  merrier  breakfast-party  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded the  table  as  Caroline  entered  next  morning.  All  the 
Ponsonbys  were  in  such  high  spirits,  looking  so  bright  and  un- 
fatigued — the  Burnetts,  and  Arthur  also.  All  laughingly  rallied 
her  on  her  lackadaisical  state,  and  said  it  would  be  cured  by  a  new 
scheme  of  Mrs.  Burnett's,  which  was,  that  they  all  should  accom- 
pany her  husband  as  far  as  Anweiler,  at  the  foot  of  the  Haardt 
Mountains,  across  the  Rhine  plain,  the  first  day's  journey  to  Stras- 
bourg— explore  the  scenery  of  the  Trifels,  the  place  of  Coeur  de 
Lion's  captivity,  and  all  the  glorious  country  thereabout,  down  to 
Durkheim,  where  is  the  Heidenmauer,  and  a  great  deal  to  see 
besides  ;  and  thus  spend  the  time  of  Mr.  Burnett's  absence  most 
agreeably,  and  be  joined  by  him  at  Spires  again,  on  his  return. 
The  Ponsonbys,  of  course,  were  to  be  of  the  party,  all  except  the 
colonel,  who  preferred  returning  to  Manheim.  Everybody  de- 
clared it  was  charming — even  Caroline  was  pleased,  for  she  would 
have  felt  any  change  which  removed  her  thoughts  from  herself,  a 
relief.  It  was  just  the  excursion  everybody  had  wished  to  make  ; 
and  everybody  said  they  were  delighted.  Mrs.  Palmer,  however, 
wished  that  the  Ponsonbys  were  not  going,  because  Mr.  Burnett 
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seemed  so  wonderfully  taken  with  Bell,  and  Bell  really  looked  so 
provokingly  happy  ;  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  wished  that  the  Palmers 
were  not  going,  because,  however  doleful  and  unhappy  Caroline 
looked,  Mr.  Arthur  was  engrossed  by  her ;  she  began  really  to 
think  there  must  be  something  serious  in  his  intentions  to  her.  So 
away  they  went  that  splendid  autumn  day ;  two  carriages-and-four 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  in  the 
first,  and  the  four  young  people  in  the  second. 

The  party  stayed  to  dine  at  Landau,  and  then  Mrs.  Burnett 
announced  to  the  young  people  that  they  had  arranged  a  very 
charming  scheme — quite  a  new  kind  of  pleasure — which  they 
must  enjoy  the  very  moment  of  Mr.  Burnett's  return ;  and  that 
was  a  musical  breakfast  at  the  Kaiserstuhl.  Mr.  Burnett  had 
noticed  the  tower  on  the  hill,  on  leaving  Heidelberg ;  they  would 
go  up  there,  and  have  a  rural  breakfast,  and  music.  She  would 
engage  a  band  of  musicians,  and  take  that  poor  Frau  von 
Holzberg,  who  had  been  so  disappointed  in  not  singing  at  her 
concert ;  they  would  have  von  Rosenheim  also,  and  Eberhard  ; 
and  it  would  altogether  be  quite  a  snug  delightful  little  affair. 
Everybody  agreed  that  it  would  be  so ;  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de- 
clared that  Mrs.  Burnett  had  the  finest  taste  in  the  world  for  getting 
up  things  of  the  kind. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that  Carl  saw  the  two  carriages 
drive  away,  and  understood  that  they  were  to  be  absent  for  a  week. 
He  had  intended  that  day  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  Caroline ; 
he  believed  he  was  loved  by  her  ;  he  thought  that,  from  their  little 
intercourse  the  last  happy  evening,  he  had  previously  judged  her 
harshly ;  and,  with  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  generous  minds  who 
have  been  unjust,  blamed  himself  for  his  judgment,  and  longed 
to  make  the  amplest  amends  even  for  an  unkind  thought. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOPE       DISAPPOINTED. 

THE  party  returned  from  the  mountains  delighted  with  their  excur- 
sion, and  impatient  for  the  breakfast  at  the  Kaiserstuhl,  which  now 
had  taken  as  entire  possession  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  mind  as  the  con- 
cert had  done  ten  days  before. 

'  Well,  love,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer  to  her  daughter,   as  they  were 
alone  together  on  their  return,  '  I  think  the  Ponsonbys  must  be 
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convinced  by  this  time  that  Arthur  has  no  thought  of  Bell.  I 
never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life ;  I  only  wish  you  would  look  a 
little  more  cheerful,  although  I  must  confess  that  that  air  of 
melancholy  suits  you  admirably  !' 

Caroline  sighed,  and  said  she  felt  sure  she  was  doing  wrong,  but 
that  she  had  not  strength  to  do  right.  Her  mother  did  not 
understand  what  she  meant.  She  contiuued  :  '  I  am  like  some  one 
before  whom  two  roads  lie — the  one  right,  the  other  wrong.  Diffi- 
culties, great,  untold  difficulties,  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  right 
road ;  I  have  shrunk  from  encountering  them  ;  I  have  taken  the 
other,  though  I  know  it  to  be  wrong,  as  well  as  I  know  darkness 
from  light ;  and  God  grant  that  my  choice  may  not  occasion 
misery  to  another.  I  must  submit  :  I  have  shut  my  eyes  and 
gone  wilfully  wrong  !' 

'  Heavens,  child  !'  exclaimed  her  mother. 

'  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and,  come  what  will,  I  will  bear  it !' 
and  so  saying,  Caroline  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  wept.  She 
did  not  tell  her  mother,  though  she  knew  it  would  give  her 
pleasure,  that  she  had  accepted  Arthur  Burnett's  addresses. 
Gretchen  came  to  say  that  Frau  Eberhard  had  called,  and  that, 
as  Mrs.  Burnett  was  out,  she  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her 
daughter,  but  would  detain  them  only  a  few  minutes.  Mrs. 
Palmer  went  out  to  her. 

She  was  come  on  an  errand  of  her  son's.  He  and  his  friend 
were  setting  off  either  on  the  morrow  or  the  day  after,  and  as 
Mrs.  Burnett  had  often  expressed  a  wish  for  tea  in  the  castle 
gardens,  she  came  to  invite  them  to  coffee  there  that  afternoon. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  afternoons  then  were  ; 
the  sunsets,  too,  were  so  fine ;  and  there  was  moonlight,  the 
effect  of  which  strangers  greatly  admired  in  the  gardens ;  and  her 
son  proposed  also  a  stroll  on  the  hills  afterwards,  if  it  were  agree- 
able to  the  young  people :  there  were  some  walks  which  he 
thought  they  had  not  seen. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  w  th  the  utmost  politeness — for  she  was  in  good 
humour  with  all  the  world — said  she  would  mention  it  to  Mrs. 
Burnett ;  but  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  as  they  themselves  pro- 
posed breakfasting  at  the  Kaiserstuhl  the  next  morning.  A  musical 
breakfast  it  was  to  be  ;  music  in  the  open  air  was  always  charming, 
and  Mrs.  Burnett  got  up  those  things  so  well.  Mrs.  Burnett  was 
then  gone  out  about  it,  and  the  Ponsonbys  also — no  one,  she  be- 
lieved, was  at  home  ;  that  she  expected  an  invitation  had  already 
been  sent  to  Dr.  Eberhard,  and  Herr  von  Rosenheim  also ;  but  if 
it  had  not,  she  would  venture  to  give  it  now,  and  to  Frau 
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Eberhard  also,  whose  company,  she  was  sure,  would  give  them  all 
.  pleasure. 

Frau  Eberhard  said  that,  for  herself,  she  must  quite  decline ;  it 
was  too  great  an  undertaking  for  her. 

'  But  you  do  not  decline,  I  hope,  for  your  son ;  though,'  added 
Mrs.  Palmer,  '  I  doubt  he  might  find  some  of  the  young  people 
rather  too  much  occupied  with  each  other  to  be  very  good 
company.' 

'  May  I  inquire,  then,'  said  Frau  Eberhard,  '  if  the  reports  we 
hear  of  your  daughter  being  engaged  to  Mr.  Arthur  are  true  ?' 

'  Certainly  they  are  true,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  made  herself 
quite  easy  on  the  subject  now.  '  But,  my  dear  Frau  Eberhard,  re- 
member one  thing — an  engagement  of  this  kind  is  not  publicly 
bruited  abroad  among  the  English,  as  among  the  Germans.' 

A  change  passed  over  Frau  Eberhard's  countenance,  and  she 
rose  suddenly  to  depart.  Mrs.  Palmer  smiled  to  herself,  for  she 
thought  she  was  displeased  by  what  she  had  said  of  German  be- 
trothals. 

Mrs.  Burnett  returned  just  before  dinner.  She  had  put  every- 
thing, she  said,  in  the  right  train.  Arthur  was  gone  about  the 
carriages  and  horses  ;  she  expected  him  back  every  moment.  He 
came,  and  his  part  of  the  commission  was  right  also.  She  had 
issued,  she  said,  a  general  order  about  provisions ;  and  that, 
having  met  Dr.  Eberhard  and  von  Rosenheim,  she  had  engaged 
them  ;  she  never  saw  people  more  zealous  than  they  were  ;  she 
was  quite  charmed  with  them  ;  they  had  been  with  her  to  the 
musicians,  and  arranged  with  them  much  better  than  she  could 
have  done.  Poor  Frau  Holzberg  made  some  demur  ;  her  husband 
was  ill  again ;  she  had  lessons  to  give,  and  the  mornings  were  cold. 

'  However,'  said  she,  '  as  I  should  like  to  have  her  this  time — for 
her  voice  will  be  wanted — I  have  offered  her  a  sum  which  I  think 
she  will  not  resist.  All  so  far  has  gone  right,  but  now  comes  the 
other  side  of  the  question  :  the  wind  has  changed,  and  people 
foretell  rain  ;  and  that  child  that  has  been  ridden  over  is  so  much 
worse,  that  they  say  he  must  have  his  leg  taken  off.  Oh,  it  is 
quite  shocking  !  I  never  shall  forgive  you,  Arthur,'  addressing 
him.  '  I  heard  it  talked  of  in  a  shop,  and  it  made  me  quite  ill.  I 
have  sent  Rosalie  to  inquire  after  him,  and  to  offer  them  money, 
or  wine,  or  anything  else  that  we  can  give.  I  expect  there  will  be 
a  pension  there,  if  nothing  worse  !' 

Whilst  they  were  sitting  over  their  dessert,  a  note  was  handed  to 
Caroline.  Her  colour  changed  as  she  glanced  at  its  contents. 
Her  mother,  thinking  it  was  a  dress-maker's  bill,  and  that  she  was 
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annoyed,  perhaps,  at  its  amount,  because  her  own  finances  were 
drained,  told  her  where  to  find  the  keys  of  her  desk,  and  if  she 
wanted  a  few  florins  she  might  take  them.  Caroline  hastened  to 
her  own  room,  and  read  again,  with  a  heart  beating  violently,  the 
words  she  had  glanced  over  before  : 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me,  are  you  indeed  the  promised  bride 
of  Mr.  Burnett  ?  Deal  candidly  with  me.  I  have  lived  on  uncer- 
tainties and  hopes  too  long.  I  had  given  up  hope  till  that  evening 
of  the  concert.  Why  did  you  awake  it  again  ?  But  I  will  not 
reproach  you.  May  you  never  know  the  misery  I  must  endure  ! 

'  If  what  I  am  told  be  true,  I  ask  not  for  an  answer.  It  will  be 
hard  to  bear,  but,  for  my  mother's  sake,  I  will  bear  it.  One 
request  only  I  make  to  you — offer  my  excuses  to  Mrs.  Burnett, 
and  von  Rosenheim's  also.  We  shall  leave  this  place  to-night. 

'  C.  E.' 

Poor  Caroline  stood  like  one  stupefied,  without  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  and  the  note  in  her  hand.  She  remained  for  a  long  time, 
pressed  down  with  a  blank  sense  of  misery  and  error.  It  was 
too  late  to  retrieve  it  now,  even  if  she  knew  how.  '  I  foresaw 
something  of  this,  but  I  said  I  would  shut  my  eyes,  and  go 
wilfully  wrong  ;'  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  though  she  uttered  not 
one  word  of  prayer,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept. 
With  even  thoughts  of  prayer  come  a  calming  influence ;  and 
Caroline  woke  up,  as  it  were,  from  that  stupor  of  anguish.  '  Some 
way  or  other,'  said  she,  '  light  will  break  in ;  this  tumult  of  mind, 
this  self-abhorrence,  this  dark  uncertainty,  cannot  endure  forever.' 
Meanwhile  the  regular  pacing  of  footsteps  in  the  room  above 
caught  her  attention.  '  It  is  poor  Carl,'  thought  she ;  '  he  awaits 
my  answer,  or  he  knows  now  certainly  that  none  will  come  !'  She 
looked  at  her  watch,  as  if  to  question  how  long  it  was  since  the 
note  came ;  but  she  had  not  looked  at  it  then  ;  she  knew  nothing 
of  time.  '  O  my  God  !'  exclaimed  she,  clasping  her  hands  on 
her  forehead,  '  this  pacing  to  and  fro  will  drive  me  mad  !  I  have 
made  him  wretched,  without  the  possibility  of  making  another 
happy  !'  She  rose  from  her  knees,  and,  with  a  sense  of  misery 
which  had  no  words,  threw  herself  on  her  bed. 

That  night  Gretchen  was  not  to  be  found  when  she  was  wanted. 
At  length  she  made  her  appearance,  and,  on  being  questioned 
of  her  absence,  said  she  had  only  been  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
Frau  Eberhard's  Bena ;  Herr  Carl  and  Herr  von  Rosenheim 
were  gone  off  all  in  a  hurry  that  evening,  and  she  had  just  run  into 
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Bena's  kitchen  to  have  a  little  talk  with  her,  for  Frau  Eberhard 
was  very  poorly  herself,  and  was  gone  to  bed. 

Caroline  said  her  head  ached,  that  she  was  fatigued  and 
would  go  to  rest ;  that  Gretchen  must  offer  apologies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  her,  and  must  tell  Mrs.  Burnett,  also,  that  Dr.  Eber- 
hard and  his  friend  were  suddenly  gone,  and  had  begged  her  to 
excuse  them  on  the  morrow. 

Next  morning  was  damp  and  dull.  '  Only  one  of  those  regular 
autumn  mornings,  which  turn  out  the  most  beautiful  of  days,'  said 
everybody ;  and,  '  Did  I  not  say  so  ?'  and,  '  Did  I  not  prophesy 
so  ?'  asked  everybody  exultingly,  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
looked  through  the  misty  clouds,  and  seemed  half  disposed  to  dis- 
perse them.  It  is  true  that  they  were  to  have  been  at  the  Kaiser- 
stuhl  by  half-past  ten ;  the  musicians,  perhaps,  might  be  on  their 
way  there ;  but  that  was  of  no  consequence :  the  eatables  and 
servants  also  had  long  been  gone,  now  that  all  looked  pro- 
mising, they  would  lose  no  time  in  setting  out ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Eberhard  and  von  Rosenheim  leaving  in  that  unhandsome 
way,  Mrs.  Burnett  said  they  would  all  enjoy  themselves. 

The  carriages  were  brought  to  the  door,  and  Caroline  vainly 
besought  them  to  let  her  stay  at  home,  on  the  plea  of  headache 
and  fatigue  ;  but  no !  who  could  go  without  her  ?  Arthur  was 
peremptory  ;  he  would  stay  if  she  did  :  so  he  took  his  seat  beside 
her,  and  away  they  drove. 

As  they  approached  the  top  of  the  hills,  the  air  began  to  feel 
damp  and  raw.  Mrs.  Burnett  looked  at  her  watch  ;  it  actually  was 
nearly  twelve.  Had  they  been,  indeed,  so  long  ?  and  should 
they  at  last  have  rain  ?  But  they  must  not  be  faint-hearted ; 
everything  was  ready ;  everybody  was  waiting  for  them ;  and,  as 
they  came  in  sight,  a  peal  of  music  burst  forth  to  welcome  them. 
Although  the  wind  blew  coldly  on  that  wild  hill-top,  and  troops  of 
half-savage-looking  children,  that  had  come  up  not  only  from  Gais- 
berg,  and  the  Kohlhof,  but  from  all  the  regions  round  about,  looked 
starved ;  yet  there  was  something  quite  inspiriting  in  the  music 
and  in  the  servants  bustling  about,  and  the  shed  covered  with  green 
boughs,  like  a  summer  lodge  in  the  wilderness  wreathed  with 
flowers,  under  which  the  repast  was  set  out. 

'  And  where  is  Frau  von  Holzberg  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Burnett,  when 
they  alighted,  looking  round  for  her  in  vain. 

A  servant  said  that  '  she  was  there  at  ten  o'clock ;  the  damp  of 
the  hills  had  taken  hold  of  her ;  her  voice  was  gone ;  she  could 
not  speak  above  a  whisper  ;  she  seemed  very  much  depressed,  and 
he  wondered  they  had  not  met  her.' 
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Mr.  Burnett  proposed  that  they  should  ascend  the  tower,  and 
see  the  view  ;  the  man  was  there  with  his  telescope. 

Mrs.  Burnett  said  they  would  have  some  refreshment  first ;  so 
all  seated  themselves  at  the  table.  It  was  really  cold,  and  nobody 
looked  merry,  although  the  musicians  played  Strauss's  waltzes  and 
galops  with  all  their  might.  It  was  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  or 
rather  luncheon,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dreariness,  ample  justice 
was  done  to  it ;  the  gentlemen  laughed  loudly,  and  the  ladies 
laughed  too  ;  the  servants  bustled  about,  the  music  played,  the 
wild-looking  children  were  regaled  with  far  more  than  fragments  ; 
and  so  two  hours  passed,  and  by  that  time  a  thick,  drizzling  rain 
had  set  in,  which  left  not,  even  to  the  most  sanguine,  the  remotest 
hope  of  a  change. 

It  was,  after  all,  the  dullest  party,  the  most  complete  failure  of  a 
pleasure-party,  that  ever  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Kaiserstuhl.  To 
ascend  this  imperial  chair  was  now  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  the 
poor  keeper  of  the  tower  stood  at  the  door,  balancing  his  telescope 
on  his  arm,  but  he  did  not  even  ask  them  to  use  it. 

At  three  o'clock  the  carriages  were  drawn  up  again  for  their 
return ;  the  drenched  and  discomfited  musicians  had  gone  half  an 
hour  before ;  and,  leaving  the  fragments  of  the  feast  as  booty  to 
the  keeper  of  the  tower  and  his  children,  the  company  took  their 
seats  as  they  came,  and  in  rain,  which  threatened  now  to  be  a 
deluge,  began  to  descend,  everybody  silent  and  out  of  humour. 
After  they  had  dined,  the  Ponsonbys  returned  home,  wearied  and 
dispirited  ;  everybody  retired  early  to  their  own  rooms. 

The  next  morning  Rosalie  brought  a  message  to  Caroline.  Mr. 
Burnett  and  Mr.  Arthur  were  engaged  together  on  business ;  Mrs. 
Burnett  took  breakfast  in  her  own  room — perhaps  Miss  Palmer 
would  do  the  same.  There  seemed  nothing  extraordinary  in  all 
this ;  it  was  natural  they  should  wish  to  have  some  privacy,  who  had 
been  so  long  separated ;  but  Caroline  felt  now,  as  indeed  she  had 
often  done  before,  the  inconvenience  of  this  union  of  households. 
She  was  a  prisoner  in  her  own  chamber,  where  she  had  neither 
books,  nor  work,  nor  music ;  she  could  not  sit  with  her  mother, 
who  never  rose  till  late.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  there- 
fore, and  went  to  inquire,  not  only  after  lame  Peter,  but  after  poor 
Frau  von  Holzberg. 

Peter  had  been  removed  to  the  hospital,  she  found,  for  some 
days  ;  he  was  now  better,  said  the  old  man,  who  was  alone  in  the 
house ;  his  daughter  was  gone  to  the  hospital  with  something  for 
Peter.  It  was  a  blessing  he  might  keep  his  limb  ;  it  would  have 
been  the  death  of  him,  so  weakly  as  he  was,  to  lose  it. 
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'  Bena  tells  me,'  said  the  old  man,  '  that  you  all  live  in  the  same 
,  house ;  you  are  acquainted  with  Herr  Carl,  then.  It's  strange 
he  did  not  come  to  say  good-bye ;  but  he  knew  that  our  good 
wishes  went  with  him,  go  where  he  would !  I  remember  him 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  I  gave  him  his  first  music  lessons 
— I  was  a  music-master  then.  Dear  Heaven  !  what  a  loss  it  was 
to  me  when  I  could  not  play  on  my  piano  !  I  wish  it  had  pleased 
God  to  have  given  the  poor  Peter  an  ear  for  music  ! — And  so  Herr 
Carl  is  gone  !  He  is  a  good  heart — he  is  a  right  good  heart !'  re- 
peated the  old  man,  in  his  weak,  husky  voice. 

Caroline  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
took  her  leave. 

In  reply  to  her  knock  at  Frau  von  Holzberg's  door,  she  was 
bade  to  enter  in  a  voice  the  very  opposite  of  the  old  man's — so 
harsh,  so  strong,  so  repulsive.  It  was  that  of  Herr  von  Holzberg, 
who,  wrapped  in  a  dirty  dressing-gown,  on  his  head  a  greasy  smoking- 
cap,  and  his  feet  thrust  into  old  faded  needle-worked  slippers,  was 
puffing  forth,  from  a  coarse  pipe,  clouds  of  ill-scented  tobacco. 
Caroline  started  back  at  the  vision  which  thus  presented  itself  as 
she  entered  the  room :  she  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
said  so. 

'  No,  no,'  replied  the  stout  smoker,  who  was  evidently  in  ill- 
humour,  '  this  was  Frau  von  Holzberg's  ;  she  had  been  such  a  fool 
the  day  before  as  to  go  up  to  the  Kaiserstuhl  with  some  English 
people,  who  had  more  money  than  sense,  and  she  had  lost  her 
voice  ;  and,  now  that  Eberhard  was  gone,  who  had  been  such  a 
friend  to  her,  what  was  she  to  do  ?  He  was  gone  off  at  last  in 
such  a  hurry,  he  had  forgotten  to  give  her  the  recipe  which  did 
her  so  much  good ;  and  how  could  she  afford  to  go  to  Dr.  -  — -  ?' 

The  next  moment  a  chamber  door  opened,  and  the  poor  lady, 
wrapped  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  with  flannels  on  her  throat 
and  head,  came  softly  and  timidly  forth. 

'  May  I  sit  down  with  you  for  two  minutes  in  your  chamber  ?' 
asked  Caroline. 

Frau  von  Holzberg  assented,  and  the  door  was  closed  against 
the  unamiable  occupant  of  the  first  room.  The  moment  they  were 
alone  she  burst  into  tears.  Caroline  said  everything  to  soothe  her 
and  give  her  hope ;  to  all  the  poor  woman  shook  her  head,  or 
spoke  only  what  was  inaudible.  What  could  Caroline  do  more  ? 
she  could  do  nothing — nothing  effectual  at  least :  she  ordered  a 
quantity  of  manuscript  music ;  said  she  would  call  sometimes ; 
expressed  the  kindest  sympathy  and  wishes,  and  departed  with  a 
heavier  heart  even  than  she  had  come. 
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Whilst  Caroline  was  taking  off  her  bonnet  in  her  own  room,  she 
heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Burnett  entered  :  her  manner 
was  constrained  and  peculiar  :  she  sat  down,  and  asked  if  she 
could  have  some  private  conversation  with  her. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Caroline,  her  heart  beating  violently,  for  Mrs. 
Burnett's  manner  terrified  her. 

'My  dear  Caroline,  it  grieves  me  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press, or  than  you  can  conceive — it  is  most  painful,  I  assure 
you.'  The  beating  of  Caroline's  heart  sounded  into  her  brain, 
but  she  said  nothing ;  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  wanting  a  reply  to  help 
her  onward,  yet  finding  none,  proceeded  : 

'  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  girl,  how  to  tell  you — but  perhaps 
your  mother  may  have  mentioned  it.'  Caroline  clasped  her  hands 
and  leant  earnestly  forward.  'Nay,  do  not  look  in  that  way, 
or  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  Your  poor  dear  mother  embarked, 
some  years  ago,  her  fortune  in  a  foreign  Land  Company — it  has 
been  unsuccessful.' 

'  My  dear,  dear  mother  !'  exclaimed  Caroline,  throwing  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

'It  is  a  most  unhappy  affair,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett ;  ' but  who 
would  have  thought  of  embarking  their  all  in  such  a  scheme  ?' 

'  Oh  !  why,'  said  Caroline,  '  did  Mr.  Burnett  allow  it  ?  He 
should  not,  indeed ;  he  should  have  discouraged  it — he  should 
have  prevented  it — he  ought  to  have  done  so.  Pardon  me,  Mrs. 
Burnett ;  but  he,  who  knew  so  much  of  all  money  schemes,  ought 
to  have  known  that  these  Land  Companies,  whoever  may  be  the 
originators  or  supporters  of  them,  are  little  better  than  public 
robbers.  Her  all !  O  my  God  !  How  can  she  bear  poverty  !' 

'  Who  could  have  imagined  it  her  all  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Burnett,  half 
vexed  at  Caroline's  reproach  on  her  husband.  'He  could  not 
have  imagined  that  she — that  anyone — would  have  risked  their  all 
thus.' 

'  My  poor  mother  has  feared  this,  these  anxieties  have  preyed 
upon  her  health,  and  this  blow  will  kill  her,  or  deprive  her  of 
reason !' 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  '  I  never  was  so  shocked,  so 
grieved,  so  miserable  in  all  my  life.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  to  her ; 
it  is  the  most  distressing  thing  I  ever  knew.  But  bless  me,  Lina, 
who  would  have  thought  that  your  mother,  who  always  made  such 
a  handsome  appearance,  and  has  educated  you  so  well,  was  only 
worth  six  thousand  pounds  ?  How  did  she  manage  ?' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Burnett,  it  is  still  more  grievous  that  she  should  lose 
the  little  that  she  made  go  so  far  !' 
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'You  are  sure  to  feel  it,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett,  in  a  voice  which 
was  meant  to  be  full  of  charity ;  '  I  can  forgive  you  being  unjust ; 
but,  my  dear  girl,  you  must  remember  that  your  poor  mother,  and 
nobody  else,  is  to  blame.  It  is  as  if  she  had  taken  her  money  to 
the  gaming-table  :  people  that  do  so  must  abide  the  consequences. 
Why  did  she  not  tell  Burnett  that  six  thousand  pounds  was  all 
she  had  in  the  world  ?' 

'  I  must  go  to  my  mother  now,'  and  Caroline  rose. 

'  Yet  a  moment,'  said  Mrs.  Burnett ;  '  a  few  more  words  you 
must  allow  me.'  Caroline  took  her  seat  again,  and  she  continued  : 
'  I  am  sure,  dear  Lina,  I  am  distressed  to  be  the  bearer  of  un- 
pleasant tidings,  or  to  have  to  communicate  what  must  be  painful 
for  you  to  hear ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  from  which,  how- 
ever distressing,  I  must  not  shrink.  You  knew,  though  we  did 
not,  what  were  your  circumstances — your  prospects  in  life.  You 
must  have  known  this,  and  you  should  not  have  formed  any  con- 
nection with  Arthur,  and  have  kept  it  secret  thus.' 

'  Mr.  Arthur,'  said  Caroline,  looking  both  hurt  and  offended, 
'  was  old  enough  to  choose  for  himself,  and  was,  as  I  understood, 
independent  even  of  Mr.  Burnett.' 

'  Unquestionably  so ;  he  is  very  rich,  but  Mr.  Burnett,  from 
whom  you  know  he  has  great  expectations,  has  views  of  his  own 
for  him.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Lina,  for  I  never  met  with  a 
girl  that  I  admired  and  loved  so  much  as  you ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  wish  you  had  mentioned  it  to  me.' 

'  I  have  not  mentioned  it  even  to  my  own  mother.' 

'  So  much  the  better,'  replied  Mrs.  Burnett ;  '  and  let  me  be- 
seech of  you,  dear  girl,  not  to  do  it.  And  now,  Lina,  I  appeal  to 
you — to  your  own  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  what  is  customary 
in  society.  I  am  grieved  to  hurt  your  feelings  by  speaking  so 
plainly;  but  knowing  now,  I  say,  that  you  must  become  depen- 
dent, one  way  or  another,  you  cannot  accept  Arthur's  addresses, 
without  his  uncle's  sanction,  from  whom,  you  are  aware,  he  has 
such  expectations.' 

'  I  told  him,'  said  Caroline,  '  at  the  time  he  made  his  declara- 
tion, '  how  doubtful  our  circumstances  were — that  I  was  probably 
almost  penniless  ;  he  will  not  deny  that.  I  believed  you  and  Mr. 
Burnett  capable  of  an  act  of  generosity ;  I  imagined  you  were 
willing  to  repay  my  mother's  losses  by  this  connection ;  I  was 
mistaken.' 

'  Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burnett,  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  express  that  the  idea  was  preposterous ;  '  then  you 
know,  Lina,  I  must  speak  plain,  painful  as  it  is,'  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
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assumed  at  once  her  most  amiable  manner,  as  if  to  cover  the  un- 
kindness  of  her  remarks ;  '  if  you  had  but  connections  of  influence, 
the  want  of  money  would  go  for  nothing ;  family  connections,  you 
know,  dear,  are  often  better  than  fortune.  Mr.  Burnett  is  very 
ambitious.' 

'  I  understand  you,  then  :  you  wish  me  to  break  off  the  connec- 
tion.' 

'  I  know  you  to  be  high-minded  and  reasonable,  and  capable 
of  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  actions ;  I  love  you 
so  well  that  I  would  spare  you  all  unpleasantness — Burnett 
is  decided  about  it.  I  put  it  to  your  generosity;  release 
Arthur  at  once,  and  spare  him  any  breach  with  his  uncle.  Mr. 
Burnett  believes — I  will  be  candid  with  you,  Lina — that  Arthur 
has  been  inveigled  into  this  connection ;  he  has  had  it  from  the 
Ponsonbys,  I  am  sure  of  it — they  have  been  jealous  all  along, 
and  have  said,  I  know,  very  unhandsome  things.  But  pray 
do  not  let  it  annoy  you,'  said  she,  seeing  the  colour  mount  to 
Caroline's  brow ;  for,  poor  girl,  she  remembered,  with  shame, 
many  little  arts  of  her  own,  and  many  of  her  mother's  manoeuvres, 
to  mortify  Bell,  if  not  to  attract  Burnett.  '  I  know  how  much  I 
ask  from  you;  but,  Caroline,  you  are  generous  and  disinterested; 
and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  poor  Arthur,  and  would  spare 
him  a  rupture  with  his  uncle — and  Burnett,  when  he  is  once 
offended,  never  forgives — let  the  engagement  be  broken  by  your 
own  wish  :  as  a  woman,  I  counsel  you,  Caroline,  it  is  far  better 
you  should  do  it  than  he.' 

'Let  Arthur,'  said  Caroline,  haughtily,  offended  by  the  heart- 
less pride  of  these  people,  '  ask  me  himself  to  release  him  from 
this  engagement,  and  it  shall  be  done.  God  knows  how  entirely 
I  acted  against  my  own  conscience  in  accepting  him;  but  I 
have  accepted  him  :  it  is  the  sordid  spirit  of  worldly  pride  which 
makes  you  ashamed  of  our  engagement.  Let  him  ask  me  to  re- 
lease him,  and  I  will  do  it !  And  now  have  I  heard  all  you  have 
to  say ;  for  it  is  time  that  my  poor  mother  was  undeceived  as  to 
the  friends  in  whom  she  has  so  long  and  so  blindly  confided.' 

'  Really,  Caroline  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burnett. 

Caroline  paused  a  moment,  then  asked  again  if  Mrs.  Burnett 
had  anything  more  to  say.  She  coldly  replied  no  :  and  they  left 
the  room  together. 

When  Caroline  entered,  her  mother  was  looking  over  some 
papers  which  Mr.  Burnett  had  sent  in — a  hasty  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Australian  Land  Company.  A  note  which  accom- 
panied them  requested  an  interview  with  her  the  next  day. 
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'  I  can  neither  make  head  nor  tail  of  these  accounts  which  Mr. 
Burnett  has  sent,'  said  she ;  '  frightful  sums  of  money  seem  to 
have  gone  out ;  but,  Heaven  help  me  !  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
them,  there  seems  to  be  none  coming  back  !' 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

A    RETROSPECT. 

FOUR  months  have  passed,  and,  on  an  intensely  cold  afternoon  in 
February,  let  us  look  into  a  small,  neat,  warm  room  in  a  third  storey 
in  the  Neckar  Strasse,  Stuttgart ;  and  there  we  shall  find  poor  Mrs. 
Palmer  reclining  on  the  sofa,  wrapped,  as  when  we  first  saw  her, 
in  large  shawls.  The  tea-things  were  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
Bena,  Frau  Eberhard's  little  maid,  had  just  brought  in  the  lighted 
lamp. 

'  The  Fraulein  is  not  yet  come,'  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  Bena  set 
the  lamp  on  the  table. 

'  She  comes  this  moment,'  replied  she ;  and,  as  those  words 
were  spoken,  Caroline  in  her  warm  winter  bonnet  and  shawl 
entered. 

'  It  is  very  cold  !  very  cold  indeed  !'  said  she. 
'  Let  Bena  take  your  things,  dear.' 

The  kind  little  Bena  placed  the  warm  slippers  before  her  young 
mistress,  unlaced  her  boots,  and  carried  away  the  bonnet  and 
shawl,  with  a  smiling,  happy  countenance.  The  mother  and 
daughter  placed  themselves  at  the  tea-table. 

When  tea  was  over,  Mrs.  Palmer,  speaking  cheerfully,  said  : 
'  You  must  tell  me,  as  you  have  so  long  promised,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  all  those  horrid  affairs,  in  which  I  was  too  ill  to  take  part, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done.' 

'I  think  you  can  bear  to  hear  it  now;  but  you  must  spare 
my  going  into  detail,  for  it  is  too  painful  for  me  to  dwell 
upon.  You  remember,'  said  her  daughter,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments,  '  that  terrible  morning  when  Mr.  Arthur's  note  came  in, 
and  his  uncle  followed  to  second  it :  oh,  Heavens  !  what  a  dread- 
ful morning  it  was !  I  did  not  think  then  that  worldly  pride 
could  have  been  so  undisguised  !' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  'I  remember  it;  and  that 
evening  it  was  when  I  was  taken  so  ill.  I  remember  what  seemed 
to  me  the  roar  of  thunder,  and  they  said  it  was  the  Burnetts'  car- 
riages driving  away.' 
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'  Poor  Mrs.  Burnett !'  said  Caroline,  '  she  wrote  to  me  from 
Manheim,  where  and  at  Baden-Baden,  on  account  of  lame  Peter's 
accident,  they  were  compelled  to  remain  some  weeks,  till  a  pass- 
port could  be  granted  to  Mr.  Arthur ;  and  then  he  bought  his 
liberty  for  a  hundred  pounds — twelve  hundred  florins.  It  was,  as 
Mrs.  Burnett  would  have  said,  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he  was 
ridden  over.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  she  wrote  to  me 
from  Manheim ;  the  letter  certainly  was  kind,  and  I  am  sure  her 
intention  in  sending  it  was  so.  She  had  heard  of  your  illness,  and 
offered  me  whatever  money  I  needed,  not  as  a  loan,  but  as  a  gift  ; 
she  offered  to  get  me  a  situation  in  London — in  fact,  she  did  all 
she  could  do.  The  letter  enclosed  two  fifty-pound  notes.  Oh, 
how  sorely  tempted  was  I  to  take  them  !  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 
God  help  me !  I  had  that  twenty  pounds  to  pay  in  Manheim,  for 
what  I  had  so  foolishly  bought  for  the  Grand  Duchess's  ball ; 
there  were  dress-makers'  bills,  and'  milliners'  bills,  and  bills  for 
many  a  folly  which  I  had  been  led  into  whilst  with  the  Burnetts 
and  Bell  Ponsonby.  I  wished  the  money  had  been  offered  by 
anyone  but  her !' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  said  her  mother,  '  that  and  much  more  you 
might  have  taken  with  an  easy  conscience  :  my  money  went  to 
enrich,  I  make  no  doubt,  Mr.  Burnett  and  such  as  he,  with  their 
wicked  Land  Companies !' 

'  I  reasoned  so,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  receive  what  was 
given  as  a  favour  in  our  poverty.  I  returned  it  to  her ;  I  said 
that  we  could  not  receive  alms  from  anyone;  that  I  would 
maintain  both  you  and  myself  honourably  and  independently; 
and  so  I  will !'  said  she,  a  glow  of  honest  pride  lighting  up  her 
countenance.  '  No,  my  dear  mother,  I  thank  Heaven  that  we 
need  not  live  by  charity ! — I  sent  the  money  back,  and  took  the 
diamond  ring  and  earrings  to  Manheim,  and  offered  them  to  a 
jeweller  there ;  for  with  these,  I  said,  I  will  discharge  all  my  debts. 
Good  Heavens  !  I  stood  in  the  jeweller's  shop  bargaining  about 
these  things,  at  the  very  moment  people  were  going  to  the  Grand 
Duchess's  ball !  I  saw  the  Burnetts'  carriage  drive  past — they 
were  going  there ! 

'  The  jeweller  confessed  them  to  be  of  considerable  value ;  he 
would  not  purchase  them  himself,  but  he  offered  to  present 
them  at  the  palace,  as,  probably,  they  might  be  purchased  by 
the  Grand  Duchess,  or  one  of  her  daughters.  In  three  weeks  I 
heard  from  him  ;  they  were  sold,  I  believe,  to  some  lady  in  the 
suite  of  the  Empress  of  Russia;  perhaps  that  ring  might  find  its 
way  back  to  that  very  prince  from  whom  Mr.  Burnett  received  it. 
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I  paid  the  jeweller  his  commission,  and  received  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds ;  and  that  made  me  rich  indeed.  I  went  then  to  pay 
the  debts  I  owed — in  the  first  place,  the  twenty  pounds : — it  was 
already  paid  !  I  was  astonished,  and  inquired  by  whom  ?  By 
the  lady,  I  was  told,  who  was  with  me  when  I  made  the  purchases 
— the  rich  English  lady  who  had  just  left  for  Baden-Baden.  I 
found  it  the  same  at  the  milliner's,  and  at  every  shop  where  we 
had  gone  together — I  owed  nothing  ! 

'  Gretchen  left  us  just  then ;  she  had  been  quite  spoiled  by  those 
English  servants  ;  and  she  went  to  Manheim,  to  the  Ponsonbys, 
I  believe.  Poor  Frau  von  Holzberg,  cold  as  it  was,  and  unwell 
as  she  was  herself,  came  often  to  see  you.  She  was  in  a  world 
of  distress,  for  she  could  not  give  singing  lessons  for  many  weeks; 
however,  she  was  my  kindest  and  best  friend ;  she  sat  up  with  you 
two  nights — oh,  how  good  she  was  !  Careful  as  I  was  not  to  spend 
money,  I  bought  from  her  a  good  deal  of  manuscript  music.  I 
thought  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  return  her  kindness  :  but  I 
carefully  kept  from  her  all  my  money  anxieties ;  for  I  am  sure 
had  she  known  them,  poor  and  suffering  as  she  was,  her  generous 
heart  would  have  refused  the  money.  Just  at  the  time  when 
Gretchen  behaved  so  badly,  and  left  me  at  a  day's  notice,  poor 
Frau  von  Holzberg  came  saying,  that  in  one  way  she  could  bring 
me  good  news — that  I  might  then  engage  Bena,  who  had  been 
such  an  excellent  servant  so  long  to  Frau  Eberhard  ;  for  that  the 
latter  had  had  a  letter  from  von  Rosenheim,  informing  her  of  the 
illness  of  her  son  :  he  had  been  ill  many  weeks ;  von  Rosenheim 
had  nursed  him  in  Nuremberg,  where  they  still  were.  Frau  Eber- 
hard packed  up  her  things  in  haste,  sent  Bena  home,  locked  her 
doors,  and  set  off  for  the  winter  to  her  son.' 

'  Dear  me  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer,  '  such  a  healthy  young 
man  as  he  seemed  !  But  what  is  amiss,  Lina  ?'  asked  she,  as  her 
daughter  seemed  sunk  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  looked  deathly 
pale. 

Caroline  started,  as  if  woke  from  a  reverie. 

'  It  was  a  gloomy  time,'  continued  she ;  '  an  awfully  gloomy 
time  !  I  feared  that  I  might  become  ill  myself.  Frau  Holzberg 
and  Bena  were  both  as  kind  as  possible — so  was  Dr.  —  — ;  but 
I  wanted  a  counsellor ;  I  had  too  much  on  my  mind ;  I  even 
feared  for  my  reason.  I  wrote  then  to  Frau  von  Vohning;  it  was 
the  impulse  of  a  moment,  but  it  was  right.  In  a  week's  time  that 
dear  good  lady  was  with  us.  I  candidly  told  her  what  our  circum- 
stances were,  and  besought  her  advice.  I  had  myself  formed  the 
idea  of  leaving  Heidelberg.  I  could  not  bear  to  become  the  talk 
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of  that  little  city,  in  our  humble  circumstances.  As  it  was,  no 
one  knew  that  they  were  different  to  what  they  ever  had  been.  I 
thought,  if  we  removed  to  some  larger  city,  I  might  teach  English 
and  French,  and  give  lessons  on  the  harp.  Frau  von  Vohning 
thought  so  too.  When,  therefore,  you  were  able  to  travel,  we 
came  here.  I  brought  Bena  with  us,  regardless  of  the  small  ad- 
ditional expense,  because  she  is  so  good  and  kind,  and  I  have, 
perhaps,  somewhat  of  a  foolish  attachment  to  the  girl.  She  is 
connected,  in  my  mind,  with  the  happy  part  of  our  residence  in 
Heidelberg.' 

'  There  is  thus,  you  see,  dear  mother,  not  much  to  tell 
you — all  the  rest  you  know.  In  the  spring,  if  you  still  prefer 
going  to  England,  Count  Elster  goes  there  as  ambassador  with  his 
family.  They  wish  to  engage  me  as  governess  to  their  children : 
the  situation  is  such  as  I  should  like;  to  be  governess  in  a  German 
family,  is  to  be  received  as  a  friend.  My  only  fear  is,  that  you 
cannot  live  comfortably  in  England,  on  the  very  small  income 
which  we  can  raise.' 

'  I  would  much  rather,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Palmer,  who,  uneasy  in 
her  own  mind,  fancied  there  must  be  virtue  in  change,  '  live  on 
bread  and  water  in  England,  than  sumptuously  in  Germany ;  and, 
if  it  be  no  very  great  sacrifice  to  you,  dear,  I  should  like  you  to 
engage  with  the  countess.' 

'  It  shall  be  done,'  said  Caroline,  with  a  deep  sigh,  which,  how- 
ever, her  mother  did  not  observe. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ALL'S    WELL   THAT    ENDS    WELL. 

THREE  years  have  now  passed  between  the  ending  of  the  last 
chapter  and  the  beginning  of  this,  during  which  time  Caroline 
has  had  much  experience  of  the  life  of  a  governess  in  England. 
The  good  Count  and  Countess  Elster,  the  friends  of  Frau  von 
Vohning,  returned  to  their  own  country  after  twelve  months,  and 
Mrs.  Palmer,  worn  out  in  health  and  spirits,  and  too  feeble  to 
travel,  would  not  consent  to  her  daughter's  returning  with  them. 
She  took,  therefore,  other  situations,  and,  for  some  time,  acted  as 
daily  governess. 

We  must  see  her  now  sitting  in  the  room  appropriated  for  her 
use,  in  the  house  of  a  very  rich    Mr.  Paget  Browne,  in  whose 
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family,  as  governess  to  his  only  daughter,  a  great  heiress,  she  had 
lived  now  for  six  months.  The  house  was  a  very  spacious  one,  in 
Park  Lane,  and  was,  on  the  night  to  which  we  particularly  refer, 
prepared  to  receive  a  large  party.  Everybody  visited  the  Paget 
Brownes.  On  this  particular  evening,  among  others,  were  ex- 
pected Millionaire  Burnett,  as  he  was  called,  and  his  adopted 
son,  with  his  bride,  Lady  Maria,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Plynlimmon ; 
but  the  great  star  of  this  evening  would  be,  it  was  hoped,  the 
new  German  musician,  about  whom  all  the  London  world  was 
mad,  and  who,  it  was  whispered,  had  only  that  very  week  refused 
— and  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  too — an  invitation  from  the  lady 
of  the  millionaire  herself.  People  said  it  was  just  like  these 
upstart  foreigners,  who  come  here  as  poor  as  beggars,  and  reap 
princely  fortunes ;  but  it  made  the  musician  doubly  the  rage, 
and  where  he  had  had  one,  he  had  now  three  invitations  for  a 
night. 

Mrs.  Paget  Browne,  before  she  went  to  dress,  looked  into  the 
room  where  Caroline  and  her  daughter  were  sitting. 

'  I  have  just  had  a  note  from  von  Rosenheim ;  he  says  he 
will  come  to  me  to-night.  I  am  quite  charmed  !' 

'  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  England,'  remarked  Caroline, 
changing  colour. 

'  For  ten  days  at  least,'  said  Mrs.  Paget  Browne,  not  noticing 
her  emotion ;  '  did  I  not  send  you  the  paper,  with  the  account 
of  his  presentation  at  court,  and  his  concert,  on  Monday,  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  ?' 

'  The  real  von  Rosenheim,  mamma  ?'  said  her  daughter,  starting 
up  in  great  delight — '  von  Rosenheim,  whose  music  we  dote 
on?' 

'  Yes,  love ;  and  I  think,  Miss  Palmer,  you  must  let  Constance 
hear  him.  You  will  not  object  to  accompany  her  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  is  not  as  if  you  were  going  in  public.  I  would 
not  ask  it,  only  I  wish  Constance  to  hear  good  music.' 

'  I  do  not  object,  indeed,'  said  Caroline.  '  I  was  not  thinking 
of  my  dress,'  added  she,  glancing  down  at  the  bombazine  and 
crape  which,  poor  girl,  she  had  now  been  wearing  about  four  weeks 
for  her  mother. 

The  great  suite  of  drawing-rooms  was  filled  with  gay  people. 
Caroline  compelled  herself  to  be  calm,  and  stood  in  a  recess  of 
the  room,  with  her  fair  young  pupil  leaning  on  her  arm.  She  heard 
people  talking  near  her ;  they  said  that  the  Burnetts  would  not 
be  there  that  night.  One  gentleman  said  he  would  lay  a  wager 
upon  it,  because  von  Rosenheim  was  coming ;  that  von  Rosen- 
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heim  had  cut  them  three  or  four  times  ;  that,  though  the  pride  of 
these  foreigners  was  unbearable,  still  they  were  glad  the  Burnetts 
had  been  so  mortified ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  would  not  come  either, 
he  was  busy  about  securing  his  election,  which,  after  all,  he  would 
lose,  for  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Plynlimmon,  was  not  as  strong  in 
that  quarter  as  they  imagined. 

But  now,  hush !  Mrs.  Paget  Browne  was  crossing  the  room  with 
the  famous  composer  and  violoncellist,  von  Rosenheim.  All  eyes 
were  upon  them  ;  everybody  considered  him  so  handsome,  he  had 
such  a  gloriously  intellectual  head,  and  such  beautiful  hair. 

'  I  must  introduce  my  daughter  to  you,'  said  Mrs.  Paget  Browne ; 
'  you  have  no  greater  admirer  than  she  in  London  ;  she  must 
dream  of  your  music,  for  she  thinks  of  nothing  else  all  day  !' 

He  bowed  both  to  the  beautiful  girl  and  her  mother. 

'  Stay,  Mr.  von  Rosenheim,'  said  the  young  Constance,  who 
was  full  of  generous  impulses,  and  feared  no  one ;  '  this  is  my 
governess,  Miss  Palmer,  who  knew  you  in  Germany,  and  has  told 
me  so  much  about  you  !' 

He  turned  suddenly  round — all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Caroline, 
who  was  pale  as  death.  He  remembered  the  English  custom, 
which  he  and  Eberhard  had  liked  so  much,  and  offered  her  his 
hand.  With  a  violent  effort  she  commanded  her  feelings,  and 
returned  his  greeting  with  composure.  Amongst  the  gay  and  the 
titled,  the  poor  governess,  who,  but  for  the  notice  of  the  great 
popular  favourite,  nobody  would  have  cared  for,  became  at  once 
an  object  of  interest.  She  was  questioned  on  all  sides  as  to  her 
acquaintance  with  him — his  early  life — his  connections — anything 
that  she  could  tell.  It  was  quite  a  relief  when  silence  was  com- 
manded, for  he  was  going  to  play. 

He  played,  and  everybody  went  into  raptures — those  who 
understood  the  merit  of  his  performance,  and  those  who  did  not 
— for  it  was  the  reigning  fashion  to  be  enraptured  by  von  Rosen- 
heim's  music. 

'Do  ask  him  to  play  the  "  Betrothal !"'  suggested  somebody  ; 
'  for  though  it  is  not  new,  it  is  so  glorious  !' 

'  He  has  been  asked,'  said  another ;  '  I  heard  him  asked  by 
three  several  persons,  and  he  replied  that  to-night  he  could  not 
play  it.' 

'  How  odd  !'  said  a  third. 

It  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the  house  the  next  day,  when  von 
Rosenheim  called,  not  only  on  Mrs.  Paget  Browne,  but  on  the 
poor  governess  also.  They  talked  about  old  times ;  about  Pauline, 
and  the  good  old  Geheimrath,  who,  von  Rosenheim  said,  had 
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invited  him  to  return  for  the  Christmas  Eve  ;  and  of  course  he 
should  do  so — his  Lehrjahre  would  then,  he  hoped,  be  completed ; 
but  he  knew  not — the  Geheimrath  was  a  stern  task-master.  They 
talked  about  Frau  Eberhard — von  Rosenheim  talked  of  Carl — 
Caroline  felt  as  if  she  could  not  mention  his  name  ;  he  told  of 
his  illness  in  Nuremberg,  and  of  the  winter  spent  there.  Frau 
Eberhard  was  now  living  just  as  she  used  to  do,  in  her  old 
dwelling  in  Heidelberg ;  he  doubted  not  but  even  little  Bena 
was  with  her.  Carl  had  just  been  there,  but  he  was  now  gone  to 
live  at  Berlin,  being  especially  invited  there  by  the  new  king, 
who  was  bent  upon  gathering  around  him  the  most  celebrated 
and  promising  minds  of  Germany.  He  himself  had  an  invita- 
tion also  to  reside  at  Berlin,  but  Pauline  must  decide  for  him. 
Eberhard,  it  was  probable,  would  before  long  come  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  he  had  written  to  him  that  very  morning,  urging  him  to 
come  whilst  he  was  there. 

How  busy  everybody  is  before  Christmas  Eve  in  Germany ! 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  down  to  the  cottage  of  the  poorest  peasant,  every 
one,  old  and  young,  is  preparing  a  gift,  the  best  he  can  make,  the 
one  which  he  thinks  will  be  liked  best,  for  each  one  that  he  loves. 
Walk  through  any  town  or  city  of  Germany,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  every  home  is  rejoicing.  Through  the  unshuttered  windows 
you  see  the  rooms  lighted  up,  as  if  for  a  general  illumination — it 
is  the  Christ-tree,  bearing  its  thousand  tapers,  and  shining  out,  a 
vision  of  beauty,  casting  down  light  and  splendour  upon  the  gifts 
which  lie  spread  abroad  below.  From  every  house  is  heard 
sounds  of  gladness — the  bursting  laugh  of  delighted  and  astonished 
children — whilst  parents  and  friends  stand  by  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  hearts  overflowing  with  love. 

It  is  a  blessed  night — it  is  the  one  night  throughout  the  year  in 
which,  most  emphatically,  the  broad  wings  of  universal  love  over- 
shadow all  things  !  They  say  that  the  divine  Christ-child  is  gone 
forth  with  His  shining  wings,  the  emblem  of  the  great  Christian 
spirit,  diffusing  peace,  joy,  and  good-will,  and  showering  down 
gifts  upon  all !  They  have  said  truly  ;  their  hearts  have  received 
Him  with  the  simplicity  and  faith  of  little  children ;  they  have 
brought  the  great  spirit  of  love  down  to  their  own  firesides,  and, 
the  whole  year  through,  they  experience  the  blessing  of  it ! 

What  busy  preparation  there  was  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
Geheimrath  Damian,  for  many  days  before  the  Christmas  Eve  of 
1840. 
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The  Herr  Geheimrath  and  his  sister  called  one  day  on  Frau 
Eberhard. 

'  You  must  hold  your  Christmas  Eve  with  us,'  said  he  ;  '  you 
must  come  to  us  with  all  your  gifts  and  your  rejoicings.  Our  young 
people  are  all  very  busy ;  von  Rosenheim  comes,  as  you  know, 
but  Pauline  knows  nothing  of  it.' 

The  aunt  had  bought  the  tree — a  tree  of  unusual  dimensions, 
because  she  expected  it  had  that  year  to  overshadow  extraordinary 
gifts.  Bena,  she  said,  must  come  and  help  to  ornament  it ;  the 
lame  Peter,  who  was  come  home  for  his  Christmas,  and  was 
wonderfully  improved  every  way,  was  to  be  there ;  he  had  gifts  of 
his  own  to  present,  especially  to  Carl's  young  wife,  for  whom  he 
had  great  affection.  She  had  seen  the  poor  fellow's  gifts,  but  of 
course  she  could  say  no  more ;  he  had  also  various  little  devices 
for  the  tree,  which  charmed  her  much,  and  he  was  to  come  and 
help  for  several  days. 

Frau  Eberhard  received  a  letter  three  days  before  Christmas 
Eve,  written  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  :  it  was  from  Carl.  He  said 
that  he  and  his  wife,  and  von  Rosenheim,  had  travelled  thus  far 
on  their  journey,  and,  in  spite  of  the  season,  all  had  been  pleasant 
and  prosperous  ;  that  assuredly,  on  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve, 
they  would  present  themselves,  but  not  earlier,  as  the  Herr 
Geheimrath  had  forbidden  it.  They  should  take  their  time,  and 
arrive  unfatigued  by  travelling,  that  they  might  all  enjoy  the 
Christmas  Eve  thoroughly. 

Caroline  added  a  postcript  to  the  letter,  which  pleased  the  good 
lady  no  little ;  for  the  German  in  which  it  was  expressed,  was  pure 
as  that  of  a  native ;  the  caligraphy  too  was  German,  and  the 
sentiments  those  of  the  most  cordial  affection — worthy,  thought  the 
kind  mother-in-law,  of  the  warmest  German  heart. 

'Well,' said  she,  to  Frau  von  Holzberg,  with  whom  things  were  once 
more  going  on  tolerably  smoothly,  '  he  wrote  he  would  enrich  me 
this  Christmas  with  a  noble  gift ;  he  will  do  so  indeed,  if  this  my 
new  daughter  be  only  half  what  he  and  von  Rosenheim  tell  me ; 
but  you  are  invited  to  the  Herr  Geheimrath's.' 

Frau  von  Holzberg  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said  it  made  her  weep 
to  think  what  the  Frau  Doctorin's  (Mrs.  Carl's)  feelings  would  be 
on  returning  thus  to  all  her  old  acquaintance.  But  as  to  her 
going  to  the  Herr  Geheimrath's,  that  could  not  be  ;  she  always 
kept  a  little  Christmas  at  home  ;  her  husband  would  expect  it — it 
was  one  of  the  few  things  which  put  him  in  good  humour  ;  and 
she  did  not  know  exactly,  but  she  thought  he  had  been  making 
some  little  preparation  of  his  own  for  it. 
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Frau  Eberhard  gave  her  hand,  and  said  how  much  pleased  she 
was  to  hear  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  December,  a  carriage  drove  into 
Heidelberg,  through  the  Manheim  Gate.  It  was  cold,  bitterly 
cold,  that  evening.  The  postilion  came  blowing  his  horn,  which 
sounded  loud  and  shrill  in  the  clear,  frosty  air.  The  carriage 
passed  the  house  of  the  Herr  Geheimrath,  and  down  the  street, 
drawing  up  at  last  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  Frau  Eber- 
hard was  still  a  dweller.  Happy  Caroline  !  Did  she  think  of 
that  summer  evening  when  she  first  saw  Carl  and  his  friends 
arrive  at  that  very  door  ?  Perhaps  she  did.  Bena  stood  on  the 
stairs  with  a  candle,  and  Frau  Eberhard,  dressed  in  her  very  best, 
came  out  to  meet  them  at  her  sitting-room  door. 

'Welcome,  my  daughter,'  said  she,  kissing  her  most  affection- 
ately on  both  cheeks. 

Caroline  embraced  her,  but  her  heart  was  too  full  to  speak. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  when  all  their  travelling  things  were 
taken  off,  and  they  were  sitting  happily  together  at  tea,  the  good 
Geheimrath  walked  in. 

'  I  am  not  come  to  stay,'  said  he,  '  only  to  bid  you  welcome, 
and  to  know  that  you  are  all  well.  Feldmann  is  at  the  door,  but 
he  will  not  come  in.' 

Von  Rosenheim  went  out  and  compelled  their  merry-hearted 
friend  to  enter. 

'Only  one  quarter  of  an  hour,'  said  the  good  old  man,  taking 
out  his  watch,  'will  we  stay  with  you.' 

.  The  great  drawing-room,  or  saloon  as  it  was  called,  in  the  Herr 
Geheimrath's  house,  was  closed,  as  if  with  seven  seals  and  twice 
seven  locks,  excepting  to  two  persons — the  lame  Peter,  who  had 
the  ordering  of  all  the  lesser  arrangements,  and  the  good  aunt,  to 
whom  the  Geheimrath  himself,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
committed  gifts  and  important  secrets. 

About  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  it  was  getting  dusk, 
she  and  Peter  were  observed  to  come  out  of  the  saloon  with  very 
self-satisfied  faces,  as  if  their  work  was  done. 

'  Is  all  ready  ?'  inquired  the  younger  voices. 

'  No,  no ;  to  be  sure,  not  till  it  is  quite  dark,'  said  the  elder 
ones. 

At  last  it  grew  dark,  and  then  Peter  and  the  aunt  went  in  again 
with  lighted  candles.  The  family,  all  dressed  in  their  best,  were 
assembled  in  the  adjoining  room,  which  opened  into  the  saloon. 
Frau  Eberhard  was  there,  and  kindly  welcomed  by  all.  There 
stood  Carl  and  his  English  wife.  Von  Rosenheim  was  not  there ; 
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none  of  the  Eberhards  had  seen  him  ;  they  wondered  where  he 
was,  but  they  did  not  ask,  for  they  had  the  Geheimrath's  injunc- 
tion of  silence. 

The  children  declared  that  the  Christ-child  must  have  entered, 
for  that  light  shone  through  the  cracks  of  the  door.  Their  father 
quietly  extinguished  the  lamp  in  the  room  where  they  were,  and 
then,  indeed,  bright  lines  of  light  were  visible. 

'  Hush  !'  said  the  Geheimrath,  and  the  two  large  folding-doors 
slowly  opened  and  revealed  the  dazzling  temple  of  the  Christ- 
child. 

Aloft  stood  the  blazing  tree,  shining  with  its  hundreds  of  lights, 
and  bearing  its  glittering  fruit  of  sugar-work.  Hundreds  of  little 
tapers  flamed  from  among  the  green  moss  which  edged  the  tables 
on  which  the  gifts  of  so  many  loving  hearts  were  displayed. 
Nobody  was  forgotten — neither  Frau  von  Holzberg,  though  she 
was  not  there,  nor  the  bed-ridden  grandfather,  nor  the  little  Bena ; 
and  Peter  saw,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  it  before,  that  the  good 
aunt  had  her  table  of  mystery  covered  with  a  cloth. 

Caroline  leaned  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  smiled  with 
tearful  eyes,  blessing  in  her  soul  this  warm-hearted  German  land, 
which,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  philosophy,  has  preserved  so  much 
child-like  simplicity  in  its  heart. 

The  Herr  Geheimrath  came  forward ;  there  was  a  smile  on  his 
face  of  the  most  affectionate  happiness.  He  took  Pauline  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  towards  the  Christ-tree,  behind  which  hung  a 
long  crimson  curtain. 

'  Lift  that  curtain,'  said  he,  '  and  there  thou  wilt  find  my  gift  to 
thee.' 

She  lifted  it,  or  rather  it  was  lifted  at  the  same  moment,  and 
von  Rosenheim  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

'  Thy  time  of  probation  is  ended !'  said  the  good  father ; 
'  receive  thy  wife  !  Pauline,  my  blessing  be  on  thee  !  receive  thy 
husband  !' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MRS.    MORLANDJS    ARRIVAL. 

'RS.  MORLAND  is  come!'  exclaimed  Sarah  at  Mr. 
Barker's,  the  wine-merchant's,  rushing  into  the  room 
where  her  mistress  was  sitting  at  work ;  '  you  can 
see  the  tea-things  set  out  in  Mr.  Morland's  parlour,' 
Mrs.  Barker  started  up  and  looked  towards  the 
parlour-window  of  her  neighbour,  but  the  blind  was  down,  and 
nothing  more  than  light  in  the  room  was  to  be  seen. 

'  Morland  has  brought  home  his  wife,'  said  Mr.  Barker,  coming 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  ;  '  the  chaise  has  just  driven  off.' 

'  What  sort  of  person  is  she  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Barker,  eagerly. 

'  Like  most  other  folks,'  said  he,  sitting  down  to  the  table,  and 
turning  over  his  newspaper. 

'  Well,  but  is  she  tall  or  short ;  and  how  was  she  dressed  ?'  still 
questioned  she. 

'  Never  looked  out  to  see,'  returned  the  wine-merchant ;  '  what 
is  Mr.  Morland  or  his  wife  to  me  ?' 

Mrs.  Barker  asked  no  more  questions,  she  saw  that  her  husband 
was  out  of  humour  ;  so  she  let  him  read  his  paper  undisturbedly, 
and  began  to  make  tea,  thinking  to  herself,  that  when  the  shop- 
man came  in  she  would  ask  him,  for  no  doubt  he  had  looked  out ; 
and  then  she  began  to  regret  that  they  had  laid  poisoned  meat  for 
Mr.  Morland's  cat ;  for  it  did  no  great  harm  after  all,  and  the 
Morlands  were  sure  to  be  genteel  people. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Barker's  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
three  little  Barkers  rushing  in,  the  youngest  roaring  with  all  his 
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might,  and  the  elder  ones  speaking  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
voices;  Tommy  accusing  Fred  of  having  knocked  down  little 
Harry,  and  Fred  protesting  that  it  was  all  Tommy's  fault,  who 
would  push  in  to  get  hold  of  the  back  of  the  chaise  which  had  just 
driven  away  from  Mr.  Morland's.  The  shopman  was  sent  to  the 
apothecary's  for  a  pennyworth  of  plaister  to  mend  Harry's  broken 
forehead ;  and  the  two  elder  boys,  right  or  wrong,  had  each 
a  psalm  of  twelve  verses  given  them  to  learn,  which  set  them  both 
crying  ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Barker,  who  had  her  hands  full  with  her 
undisciplined  children,  gained  no  information  from  the  shopman 
respecting  the  newly-arrived  Mrs.  Morland. 

'  Mrs.  Morland  is  come  !'  said  Ann,  at  Mr.  Sopworth's,  the  tea- 
dealer's,  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Morland's,  as  she  took  in  the 
kettle  for  tea. 

'  Have  you  seen  her  ?'  asked  Miss  Eliza  Sopworth,  a  lively 
brunette  of  three-and-twenty,  who  was  her  brother's  housekeeper, 
and  who  had  invited  that  evening  Mary  Wheeler,  the  pretty  niece 
of  her  brother's  landlord,  Mr.  Crawley,  to  take  tea  with  her;  'have 
you  seen  her  ;  and  is  she  handsome  ?' 

She  was  tall,  and  by  her  figure  Ann  would  fancy  she  was 
handsome. 

'  How  was  she  dressed  ?'  asked  the  young  mistress,  eagerly. 

Ann  could  not  exactly  tell,  for  the  entry  was  dark ;  but  she 
seemed  to  have  on  a  black  and  white  plaided  cloak  with  a  large 
cape,  a  dark  boa,  and  some  sort  of  a  silk  bonnet. 

Mr.  Mark  Sopworth,  the  young  tea-dealer,  came  to  tea,  bringing 
with  him  the  same  tidings  as  the  maid  had  done  five  minutes 
before,  namely,  that  Mrs.  Morland  was  come,  but  differing  from 
her  in  some  of  the  minor  particulars,  as,  for  instance,  that  her 
bonnet  was  straw,  with  a  black  veil,  and  that  she  had  a  squirrel 
boa  and  muff;  moreover,  that  she  had  a  very  pretty  foot  and 
ankle,  and  that  Mr.  Morland  had  given  her  a  kiss  as  soon  as  she 
was  in  the  house,  as  he  himself  had  seen  through  his  back  shop- 
window. 

Mr.  Sopworth  looked  at  Mary  Wheeler  as  he  said  this  :  and 
Mary,  who  was  very  pretty,  though  somewhat  pale,  blushed  very 
much.  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth  thought  she  looked  so  very  pretty 
with  that  crimson  glow  on  her  cheeks,  that  he  placed  his  chair 
close  to  hers,  and  selected  from  a  plate  of  fancy  cakes  one 
covered  with  sugar,  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  which  he  gave  to  her. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  apprentices  tapped  at  the  window, 
which  was  the  signal  of  his  being  wanted  in  the  shop  :  Mary  ate  the 
cake,  thinking  to  herself,  poor  girl,  how  happy  she  should  be  if 
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Mr.  Mark  Sopworth  really  liked  her.  Her  friend,  in  the  meantime, 
poured  out  tea,  and  went  on  talking  of  the  new  Mrs.  Morland. 

'  I  expect  she  is  handsome,  for  he  is  just  one  of  those  men 
who  make  a  point  of  beauty.  I  never  fancied  him  very  steady. 
He  was  a  commercial  traveller  for  many  years,  and  those  gentle- 
men always  lead  such  gay  lives  !' 

'  Some  people  reckon  him  handsome,'  said  Maty  Wheeler ;  '  do 
you  think  him  so  ?' 

'  Very  !'  returned  her  friend,  '  very  handsome  !  do  not  you  ?' 

Mary  demurred  ;  she  did  not  admire  his  large  black  whiskers. 

'  A  fair  complexion  pleases  you  better,'  said  Eliza  Sopworth  with 
a  nod,  and  again  Mary  blushed,  for  she  had  often  thought  that 
Mark  Sopworth  was  much  better-looking  than  the  universally 
admired  Mr.  Morland  ;  besides,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Miss 
Eliza  Sopworth  had  ever  made  such  an  allusion.  Mary  was 
gratified,  and  felt  that  she  had  never  been  happier  than  she  was  at 
that  moment. 

They  began  to  talk  of  the  Nixons.  Miss  Sopworth  had  never 
known  them;  they  were  Mr.  Morland's  predecessors,  and  Mr. 
Sopworth  had  been  scarcely  a  year  in  his  shop.  The  Nixons,  it 
was  said,  had  made  a  fortune ;  he  was  the  inventor  and  patentee 
of  various  perfumed  essences,  which  had  gained  great  celebrity. 
Mr.  Morland,  who,  as  a  commercial  traveller,  had  been  in  part 
employed  by  him,  had,  after  his  death,  purchased  his  business,  his 
stock-in-trade,  and  his  valuable  recipes,  from  his  widow  ;  and  had 
established  himself  at  Westerham  as  a  manufacturer,  hoping  to 
make  as  much,  nay,  a  great  deal  more,  money  than  his  predecessor, 
having  a  far  higher  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  than  of  those  of 
Mr.  Nixon. 

From  the  conversation  of  Miss  Sopworth  and  her  visitor,  any 
third  party  would  have  discovered  that  Mrs.  Nixon  had  been  a 
very  haughty  lady,  who  had  associated  only  with  the  wives  of  pro- 
fessional people,  and  that  it  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that  Mrs. 
Morland  might  not  be  like  her.  Mr.  Morland,  too,  it  would  have 
been  learnt,  from  the  same  unquestionable  authority,  had  taken 
not  only  Mr.  Nixon's  stock-in-trade,  but  much  of  his  furniture  ; 
Mrs.  Nixon  had  only  removed  china  and  glass,  plate  and  linen, 
leaving  all  the  rest  as  it  had  been  when  they  lived  there.  Becky, 
too,  Mr.  Nixon's  old  cook,  lived  there  still ;  Mr.  Morland  had 
taken  her  with  the  rest  of  the  fixtures.  He  had  a  little  servant- 
boy,  whom  he  had  put  into  livery.  Miss  Sopworth  was  quite  sure 
that  the  Morlands  would  be  very  genteel  people. 

Mr.  Morland,  Mary  Wheeler  said,  was  every  way  a  very  different 
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person  to  Mr.  Nixon.  He  used  always  to  be  down  in  his  distillery 
in  a  paper  cap  and  a  working-dress.  She  had  been  told  that  he 
never  let  any  soul  see  him  at  work,  nor  know  any  of  his  secrets. 
He  never  went  out  anywhere  of  an  evening,  and  only  just  bowed 
to  her  uncle  when  they  met.  Mr.  Morland,  however,  was  quite 
another  kind  of  man.  Old  Matthew,  who  had  been  Mr.  Nixon's 
porter  for  so  many  years,  did  the  distilling  now,  and  Mr.  Morland 
went  out  somewhere  every  evening — he  was  a  capital  singer,  and 
had  often  sung  '  Will  Watch,'  and  '  Oh,  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi' 
me  ?'  at  her  uncle's.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  him.  She  was  glad 
that  they  had  such  a  neighbour,  for  her  uncle  was  very  fond  of 
his  company,  and  it  always  put  him  in  good  humour  to  see  Mr. 
Morland  come. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT    MRS.    MORLAND    HEARD    OF    HER   NEIGHBOURS. 

'  WHO  in  the  world  is  that  ?'  asked  the  bright-eyed  Mrs.  Morland, 
from  her  husband,  a  few  mornings  after  her  arrival,  as  at  nine 
o'clock  they  sat  together  over  their  breakfast,  and  the  angry,  stormy 
voice  of  Mrs.  Barker  was  heard  outside,  scolding  her  three  boys, 
who  were  quarrelling  in  the  back  court.  '  Who  is  that  terrible 
woman  ?' 

'  It's  only  Mrs.  Barker,'  returned  he  ;  '  you'll  get  used  to  her  in 
time,  as  I  have  done.'  Then  he  told  the  history  of  the  white  cat 
which  either  she  or  her  husband  had  poisoned.  The  cat,  Mr. 
Morland  said,  really  belonged  to  Mr.  Crawley.  They  were  over- 
run with  mice  in  the  warerooms,  and  this  cat  was  a  capital  mouser. 
Mr.  Crawley  had  declared  that  he  would  not  have  taken  a  guinea 
for  her.  She  used  to  come  into  his,  Mr.  Morland's,  premises,  and 
had,  it  was  supposed,  wandered  after  her  prey  into  those  of  Mr. 
Barker.  However,  the  cat  was  poisoned,  and  was  then  thrown 
over  the  wall  down  into  Mr.  Crawley's  area. 

Mrs.  Morland  agreed  that  it  was  an  unneighbourly  thing ;  and 
then  she  inquired  what  sort  of  people  they  were  who  dwelt  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  family,  too,  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yard ;  for  these,  after  all,  were  of  the  most  consequence,  because 
there  was  one  common  entrance-court  to  the  three  houses. 

'  They  are  quiet,  respectable  people  enough,'  said  he.  '  There's 
young  Sopworth,  who  has  the  shop  and  the  rooms  behind  it,  and 
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who  has  been  in  business  hardly  twelve  months.  He  is  a  good 
sort  of  person,  I  believe,  though  not  one^of  my  sort — rather  hum- 
drum. His  sister  keeps  his  house,  and  is  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl ; 
his  family,  who  are  respectable  farmers,  live  in  the  country ;  and 
the  place,  on  market  and  fair-days,  is  overrun  with  country-folks. 
All  the  family  dine  there  on  market-days,  and  they  are —  Mr. 
Morland  hesitated. 

'  What  are  they  ?'  asked  his  wife. 

'  Commonish  sort  of  folks,'  said  he,  and  sipped  his  coffee.  '  I 
fancy  he  has  a  bit  of  a  notion  of  Miss  Wheeler,  old  Crawley's 
niece,  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard.  She  is  a  very  nice  girl — quite  a 
genteel  girl ;  but  she  leads  a  miserable  life  with  the  old  fellow — 
not  that  he  is  so  old  either,  but  he  has  all  the  vices  and  disagree- 
ables of  an  old  man,  with  some  of  the  follies  of  a  young  one. 
There's  something  odd  about  him ;  he  is  a  miser  and  a  spend- 
thrift at  the  same  time ;  a  churl,  and  a  downright  good  fellow.' 

'  Not  a  very  pleasant  neighbour,'  said  Mrs.  Morland. 

'As  a  neighbour  he  is  well  enough.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
had  one  of  the  finest  chances  in  the  world,  of  being  a  rich, 
an  enormously  rich,  man.  He  was  of  low  parentage,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  the  rich  drapers  of  this  place,  Hacket  and  Smith, 
who  owned  and  occupied  all  these  premises.  They  had  an 
immense  business,  and  employed  as  many  as  fifty  young  men, 
which,  for  a  country  firm  in  those  days,  was  something  extraor- 
dinary. Crawley,  when  out  of  his  time,  remained  there  as  shop- 
man. He  seemed  to  have  uncommon  talents  for  trade,  and,  by 
degrees,  got  greatly  into  their  confidence.  Hacket  and  Smith  were 
both  of  them  old  men  ;  Hacket  had  nothing  but  daughters,  and 
Smith  only  one  son,  who,  having  an  independent  fortune,  never 
turned  his  mind  to  trade.  Old  Smith  withdrew  from  the  concern, 
and,  at  Racket's  death,  about  twenty  years  ago,  Crawley  took  to 
the  business.  Probably  he  had  to  borrow  capital,  but  of  that  I 
know  nothing ;  only  this  is  certain,  that  even  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  never  did  anyone  begin  life  with  a  better  prospect  than  he. 
He  was  fitter,  however,  for  a  servant  than  a  master ;  he  managed 
badly.  New  establishments  in  the  place  had  taken  the  lead ;  and 
in  comparatively  few  years  his  retail  business  had  nearly  dwindled 
away.  Upon  this  he  took  to  wholesale,  and  if  he  did  not  get 
many  orders,  the  life  suited  him.  It  was  thus  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  ;  he  is  a  capital  fellow  over  a  bottle,  and  never  comes  to 
the  end  of  his  merry  stories.  That,  however,  is  his  good  side  ; 
and  even  after  he  had  been  more  than  once  kicked  out  of  the 
travellers'-room,  he  had  his  partisans,  who  defended  him  through 
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thick  and  thin.  In  a  while,  his  wholesale  business  would  not  pay 
his  travelling  expenses  ;  so  he  returned  to  his  shop  again,  which 
all  this  time  he  had  kept  on.  I  knew  the  place  and  all  these  pre- 
mises before  I  ever  thought  of  living  in  them.  Nixon  then  lived 
here,  and  Crawley  had  the  shop  which  Sopworth  has  now ;  and  his 
warerooms  were  those  which  are  now  converted  into  Sopworth's 
house.  The  whole  establishment,  in  those  days,  had  a  most  un- 
prosperous  look  ;  the  shop  was  full  of  old-fashioned  goods,  which 
he  would  not  sell  at  reduced  prices.  He  took  shopmen  at  low 
salaries,  who,  from  want  of  dexterity,  could  not  get  better  situa- 
tions, and  half-starved  them,  while  he  drove  about  in  his  gig  to  get 
orders  from  country  shops.  Yet  all  this  time  he  dressed  well,  and 
reckoned  himself  quite  above  other  tradespeople,  for  he  still,  in  his 
own  imagination,  estimated  himself  by  the  reputation  of  his  prede- 
cessors. With  all  his  doubtful  qualities,  however,  he  is,  as  I  said 
before,  rather  liked  in  a  travellers'-room  ;  and  whether  he  be  bank- 
rupt or  not,  will  continue  to  be  so,  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  admire  what  you  tell  me  of  him,'  said  Mrs. 
Morland ;  and  her  husband,  without  noticing  her  remark,  con- 
tinued his  narrative  : 

'  Though  shopkeeping  did  not  answer,  yet  he  had  the  lease  of 
the  extensive  premises  at  a  low  rate  ;  Nixon  occupied  that  which 
we  now  have,  and  the  remainder  he  redivided,  withdrawing  himself 
to  the  back,  where  he  has  one  or  two  good  rooms.  He  gives  it 
out  that  he  has  an  independent  property  :  many  people  believe  so  ; 
others  think  that  his  income  consists  merely  in  the  profit  he  has 
made  in  subdividing  and  underletting  these  premises.' 

At  this  moment  old  Matthew  came  up  with  a  woefully  grave 
face,  to  desire  Mr.  Morland's  presence  in  the  distillery.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  ;  and  two  minutes  afterwards,  Mrs.  Morland 
heard  her  husband  below  stairs  cursing  and  swearing,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  a  tremendous  explosion,  in  which  was  heard  the 
crash  of  glass,  a  hissing  of  steam,  and  the  whole  house  seemed 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  hot  and  stifling  smells. 

Mrs.  Morland  was  terribly  frightened.  She  thought  nothing 
less  had  happened  than  that  her  husband  was  killed,  and  she,  too, 
rushed  down  with  the  distracting  idea  that  she  was  a  wretched 
widow.  But  Mr.  Morland,  who  was  alive  and  well,  was  damaged 
only  in  temper ;  and  she  went  upstairs  again,  so  happy  to  find 
things  were  no  worse,  that  she  troubled  herself  neither  about 
his  anger  against  her  for  coming  down,  nor  for  the  loss  of  the 
hundred  pounds  which  he  declared  this  mismanagement  to  have 
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occasioned,  merely  reading  to  herself  the  quiet  lesson,  '  that  to  be 
sure  she  had  no  business  down  there  ;  George  was  quite  right,  she 
would  attend  to  her  own  affairs,  and  not  think  of  his.  But,' 
thought  she,  '  it  all  comes  of  one's  sitting  gossiping  so  long  over 
breakfast.  I  declare  it  is  now  past  eleven  o'clock  !' 

Mr.  Morland  looked  after  his  distillery  all  the  day;  and  she 
looked  again  over  her  new  home,  and  found  much  in  it  that  re- 
quired her  attention.  There  was  mahogany  furniture  in  the 
dining-room,  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear, 
on  the  floor  ;  a  large  sideboard,  with  two  new-plated  waiters,  which 
looked  like  solid  silver,  reared  upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  liqueur- 
stand,  castors,  wine-glasses,  and  tumblers.  There  were  crimson 
moreen  curtains  to  the  windows,  and  two  arm-chairs,  one  on  each 
side  the  fire-place.  Altogether,  there  was  nothing  to  object  to  in 
the  room.  There  was  the  drawing-room,  upstairs,  furnished  with 
rosewood  and  yellow  damask  moreen ;  there  was  a  sofa  and  a 
sofa-table  ;  a  pair  of  ottomans  with  tassels  at  the  corners  ;  a  look- 
ing-glass over  the  chimney-piece,  and  Mr.  Morland's  portrait,  the 
size  of  life,  with  black  eyes,  black  whiskers,  black  hair,  large  white 
forehead,  and  red  cheeks,  looking  out  of  a  massive  gilt  frame  at 
you,  go  wherever  you  would.  How  Mrs.  Morland  rejoiced  over 
this  portrait ;  it  was  so  life-like,  so  good-looking,  so  handsome  ! 
She  loved  her  husband  with  her  entire  soul ;  the  house  was  to  all 
appearance  well-furnished ;  he  had  a  good  business  j  they  should 
be  rich,  and  they  would  be  happy ;  for,  thank  God !'  said  she,  but 
not  with  tears  in  her  eyes — for  she  was  not  sentimental — but  with 
a  happy  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  feeling  of  success  at  her  heart, 
'  domestic  happiness  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  wife  as  on 
the  husband  !' 

It  was  with  this  conviction  that  Mrs.  Morland  began  her  mar- 
ried life.  She  was  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  a  good  housekeeper, 
and  the  first  thing  that  caused  her  trouble  was  the  want  of  house- 
linen.  There  was  a  handsome  linen-press,  but  next  to  nothing 
in  it 

'  I  wish,'  thought  she,  as  she  closed  the  door  of  this  press  a  few 
days  after  her  arrival,  '  that  I  had  come  like  a  German  wife,  with 
a  dowry  of  bed  and  table  linen.' 

Becky,  the  good  old  servant  whom  Morland  had  taken  with  the 
house  almost  as  a  fixture,  passing  the  linen-press  at  that  moment, 
her  new  mistress  remarked  on  the  empty  shelves. 

'  There  was  plenty  of  good  linen  in  Mrs.  Nixon's  days,'  said 
Becky.  '  Now,  for  certain  sure,  there's  no  more  than  two  or  three 
pairs  of  sheets,  and  just  a  change  of  table-cloths,  and  next  to 
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nothing  in  the  kitchen.  '  But/  added  she,  cheerfully, '  one  does 
not  look  for  much  in  a  bachelor's  house.  I  knew  when  the  missis 
came  it  would  be  different.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  cheerfully  ;  '  I'll  see  about  it' 

Accordingly  she  introduced  the  subject  to  her  husband  that 
very  day,  as  they  sat  at  table.  Mr.  Morland,  who  appeared  as 
reasonable  as  his  wife,  replied,  '  he  knew  they  must  have  linen,  but 
that  he  had  left  it  to  her  buying.'  He  then  took  up  one  of  the 
new  silver  spoons,  engraved  with  what  he  called  his  crest,  displayed 
above  a  German-text  M,  balanced  it  on  his  finger,  and  saying  all 
these  were  good  solid  silver,  gave  his  wife  unrestricted  permission 
to  make  what  purchases  she  thought  proper.  She  could  get  the 
linen  from  Hawkins,  the  draper,  with  whom  he  had  a  bill. 

'  I  love  to  see  fine  table-linen,'  said  he,  thinking  of  a  good 
dinner  ;  '  and  every  day  a  clean  napkin,'  rubbing  his  hands  at  the 
same  time,  for  a  couple  of  well-roasted  and  savoury  ducks  were 
set  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Morland  thought  of  the  good  house-linen  she  would  buy  ; 
and  Mr.  Morland  thought  of  the  good  dinner  he  was  eating ;  and 
never  was  a  wedded  pair  happier  than  they. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    EXPERIENCES    OF   A    GENTLE    SPIRIT. 

THERE  was  quite  an  excitement  through  the  whole  of  Westerham 
about  Mrs.  Morland.  She  attracted  much  attention  as  being  the 
successor  of  the  proud  Mrs.  Nixon,  as  well  as  by  her  own  per- 
sonal appearance  and  handsome  dress.  It  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
stood fact  that  she  was  a  person  to  be  visited,  and  many  of  the 
most  respectable  residents  called  on  her  ;  but  with  them  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  confine  ourselves  to  her  intercourse  with  her 
immediate  neighbours. 

Among  the  earliest  callers  was  '  old  Crawley,'  as  he  was  called — 
although  everybody  added,  in  the  next  breath,  '  not  that  he  is  so 
old ' — accompanied  by  his  niece,  Mary  Wheeler.  Mr.  Crawley 
was  extremely  merry,  clapped  Mr.  Morland  on  the  back,  and 
drank  Mrs.  Morland's  health,  with  an  accompanying  sentiment, 
which  made  her  feel  very  angry.  Her  husband  laughed  loudly,  as 
if  it  were  a  capital  joke ;  whilst  Mary  Wheeler  looked  as  much 
annoyed  as  she  herself  did. 

There  was  something  quiet  and  sweet  about  this  young  girl  which 
pleased  Mrs.  Morland  greatly.  '  She  is  really  very  pretty,'  said  she 
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to  the  Sopworths,  who  came  in  immediately  after  they  were  gone 
'  such  soft  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  delicate  complexion  !     Don't  you 
think  her  lovely,  Mr.  Sopworth  ?'  addressing  him  in  preference  to 
his  sister,  whose  warmth  on  the  subject  seemed  not  by  any  means 
to  equal  her  own. 

'  Oh  yes,  very — very  indeed,  ma'am  !'  and  he  looked  conscious. 
Mrs.  Morland  remembered  what  her  husband  had  said  of  his 
having  a  fancy  for  her,  and  grew  all  the  warmer  in  her  praise. 
'  She  is  quite  the  gentlewoman,'  said  she ;  '  so  quiet  and  self- 
possessed  ;  my  husband  has  often  spoken  of  her,  but  I  did  not 
expect  her  equal  to  what  I  find  her.' 

'  Of  all  the  people  that  have  called  on  me,'  said  Mrs.  Morland 
to  her  husband,  a  week  afterwards,  '  none  please  me  so  well  as  that 
pretty  Miss  Wheeler.  I  am  glad  she  lives  so  near,  for  I  shall  try 
to  make  a  good  neighbour  of  her;  but  what  a  wretch  is  her  uncle  !' 

Morland,  remembering  Mr.  Crawley's  attempt  at  wit,  laughed 
again  as  loudly  as  he  had  done  before ;  and  his  wife,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  felt  vexed  with  him. 

'  You  are  so  over-nice  !'  said  he  ;  and  while  these  words  were  on 
his  lips,  old  Crawley  came  in,  to  finish,  as  he  said,  whatever  bottles 
of  wine  Mr.  Morland  might  have  uncorked.  Morland  understood 
wine  too  well  not  to  prefer  an  unopened  bottle  even  for  his  own 
drinking ;  so  taking  his  cellar-key,  he  went  down  for  fresh  wine ; 
and  his  wife,  seeing  the  two  gentlemen  were  thus  not  likely  to 
part  early,  protested  that  she  would  send  in  for  Miss  Wheeler  to 
drink  tea  with  her. 

She  did  so.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  drawing-room.  They  took 
tea  together,  and  they  talked  themselves  into  a  state  of  very 
friendly  feeling,  although  their  acquaintance  was  not  of  many  days' 
standing.  They  talked  about  their  neighbours  ;  they  talked  about 
the  country  round  Westerham,  Miss  Wheeler  informing  Mrs.  Mor- 
land that  the  prettiest  village  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
Sommerton,  where  Miss  Sopworth's  father  and  mother  lived ;  and 
then  she  informed  her  friend,  in  a  half-whisper,  that  before  long, 
perhaps  next  week,  they  were  all  to  be  invited — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morland,  of  course,  because  the  party  was  made  for  them — to 
spend  a  long  afternoon  there.  '  It  was  a  charming  thing  to  go  to 
Mr.  Sopworth's  ;  they  were  such  hospitable  people.  She  was  once 
there  in  haymaking-time,  and  they  had  strawberries  and  cream  in 
the  hay-field,  and  rode,  all  of  them,  in  the  hay-waggon  ;  Mr.  Sop- 
worth  was  so  merry  and  good-natured,  and  Mrs.  Sopworth  made 
such  excellent  gooseberry-wine  !  Had  Mrs.  Morland  ever  been 
to  a  farm-house  ?' 
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Mrs.  Morland  had — but  it  was  years  ago ;  and  she  was  too 
good-natured  not  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  farm-houses  which  she 
had  known  years  ago  were  nothing  to  compare  to  that  of  the  Sop- 
worths  at  Sommerton ! 

From  people  they  began  to  talk  about  dress ;  and  Mary  said 
that  the  pelisse  Mrs.  Morland  wore  on  Sunday  was  thought  very 
elegant ;  so  was  the  silver-gray  Irish  poplin.  The  silver-gray  Irish 
poplin,  Mrs.  Morland  said,  was  not  her  own  favourite — she  had 
others  which  she  admired  more ;  she  had  some  rich  levantines 
and  satins — one,  a  figured  one,  which  really  was  handsome ;  and 
so,  after  a  while,  the  two  having  grown  quite  warm  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
adjourn  into  the  bedroom  adjoining,  in  order  that  Mary  Wheeler 
might  pass  her  judgment  on  the  things  they  had  spoken  of.  It 
was  enough  to  excite  envy  to  see  the  many  handsome  gowns 
which  Mrs.  Morland  drew  forth  from  their  new  home  in  wardrobe 
and  chest  of  drawers  once  used  by  the  proud  Mrs.  Nixon,  whose 
apparel,  however,  Mary  Wheeler  declared,  could  bear  no  com- 
parison with  Mrs.  Morland's. 

'  How  very  beautiful  they  are  !'  said  she,  with  a  sigh.  '  I  have 

a  pink  mousseline-de-laine  and  a  black  silk,  but '  She  did 

not  finish  her  sentence  ;  and  Mrs.  Morland,  who  was  brimful  of 
benevolence,  declared  that  the  pink  mousseline-de-laine  which  she 
had  worn  when  she  saw  her  first  was  the  prettiest  dress  possible  ; 
and  that  the  blue  French  merino  she  was  then  wearing  was  very 
becoming,  and  fitted  her  so  well:  'but  then,'  added  she,  putting  her 
handsome  dresses  back  again  into  her  wardrobe,  '  you  have  such  a 
pretty  figure  !' 

'This  is  the  third  winter  I  have  worn  this  merino,'  said  Mary  ; 
'  I  hope  my  uncle  will  let  me  have  a  new  one  this  year.  I  wish 
for  a  maroon-coloured  dress  ;  I  never  had  such  a  one,  and  I  fancy 
it  would  suit  me.' 

'  You  would  look  sweetly  in  it,'  replied  Mrs.  Morland ;  '  it  is  so 
warm  a  colour.' 

Dress  is  a  very  fascinating  subject  to  most  female  minds. 
Mrs.  Morland  stirred  up  the  fire  when  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room ;  and  they  sat  side  by  side,  with  their  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  the  cheerful  firelight  shining  on  their  faces,  with  as 
friendly  feelings  towards  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
for  years. 

'  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  come  often,'  said  Mary 
Wheeler. 

'  Yes,  indeed  !  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  such  a  pleasant 
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neighbour,'  returned  Mrs.  Morland,  so  cordially  that  poor  Mary 
was  almost  ready  to  worship  her. 

Mrs.  Morland's  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  was  the  plea- 
santest  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  Mary  Wheeler ;  and, 
poor  girl,  she  was  only  nineteen ;  for  many  years  she  had  not 
been  so  happy  as  she  was  now :  yet  the  next  week  passed  over  and 
they  went  not  to  Sommerton.  Mrs.  Sopworth,  it  is  true,  had 
called  on  the  market-day  with  her  daughter,  and  had  asked  them 
all  to  go  on  Friday;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland 
had  a  prior  engagement  for  Friday,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Morland  herself  should  fix  the  day,  only  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  very  soon. 

Mrs.  Morland  proposed  an  early  Tuesday ;  but,  alas !  Mr.  Sop- 
worth  was  going  to  a  great  cattle-fair  in  a  neighbouring  town,  so 
it  was  again  put  off.  '  Only  deferred,'  said  Mrs.  Sopworth ;  '  and 
pleasure  deferred  is  pleasure  reserved ;'  then  Mrs.  Morland  had  a 
cold,  and  was  confined  to  the  house  ;  then  old  Mr.  Sopworth  was 
so  lame  with  the  rheumatism,  that  they  could  not  ask  anybody  till 
he  was  better ;  and  then,  alas !  it  was  the  end  of  November,  and 
there  was  no  moon. 

Weeks  came  and  went,  and  the  Sopworths  gave  no  invitation. 
Mary  Wheeler  came  one  evening  with  her  work-bag  in  her  hand, 
and  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  to  beg  that  she  might  sit  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  dear  Mrs.  Morland.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable,  Mrs.  Morland  having  just  determined  to  send  in  for 
her,  as  her  husband  was  gone  to  spend  the  evening  with  some 
gentlemen  at  the  Blue  Boar.  She  had  put  some  pieces  of  her 
wedding-cake  on  a  plate,  and  had  given  orders  to  Becky  to  cut 
some  nice  sandwiches  for  their  supper,  and  thus  they  should  be 
as  snug  and  happy  as  possible.  She  was  busy  hemming  table- 
linen,  and  was  glad  that  Miss  Wheeler  had  brought  her  work. 

So  spoke  the  joyous-hearted  Mrs.  Morland,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  own  contentedness ;  but  the  more  she  looked  at  her  young 
visitor,  the  more  she  felt  assured  that  she  had  been  crying :  there 
were  dark  rings  round  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  unusually  pale. 

'Why  do  you  try  your  eyes,  dear  girl,'  said  she,  'with  that  ever- 
lasting backstitching  ? — it  is  the  worst  work  in  the  world  for  the 
eyes,  and  more  especially  by  candle-light.' 

'  My  eyes  are  very  good,'  replied  Mary,  'and  I  am  used  to  it.' 

'  I  have  never  seen  you  about  any  other  work  than  shirt-making,' 
said  Mrs.  Morland,  taking  up  the  wristband  which  Mary  had  just 
finished ;  '  it  is  so  fine.  You  are  making  a  set  of  shirts  for  your 
uncle  ?' 
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1 1  am  always  making  shirts,  or  fronts,  or  collars ;  I  was  doing 
it  this  time  last  year :  I  shall  be  doing  it  this  time  next  year,  for 
my  work  is  never  done,'  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  that  touched  Mrs. 
Morland's  heart. 

'  Does  your  uncle,  then,  require  so  many  ?' 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  Mary's  face  as  she  replied,  '  I  work 
for  my  uncle ;  I  made  four  dozen  shirts  last  year,  and,  oh,  I  don't 
know  how  many  collars.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  thinking  that  she  should  not 
wonder  if  Mr.  Crawley  dealt  in  shirts ;  and  then  she  remembered 
her  husband's  account  of  his  various  schemes  of  business,  and 
of  his  severity  and  unkindness  to  his  niece. 

'  But  you  should  not  stitch  at  night — indeed  you  should  not — 
young  people  ought  to  take  care  of  their  eyes ;  but,'  added  she, 
rather  thinking  aloud  than  addressing  her  companion,  '  I  hope  he 
pays  well  for  all  the  work  which  you  thus  do  for  him.' 

'  He  gives  me  threepence  a  shirt.' 

'  Threepence !'  repeated  Mrs.  Morland,  almost  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  twelve  shillings  for  four  dozen  shirts. 

'  Yes,  threepence  for  a  shirt,  let  it  be  as  fine  as  it  may ;  and  if 
I  should  leave  it  to  be  sixpence,  that  I  might  receive  silver  instead 
of  copper,  I  should  never  get  it.  I  have  got  a  save-all,  like  a 
child,  to  put  my  money  in,  and  then,  when  it  amounts  to  two  or  three 
shillings,  I  can  afford  to  buy  some  little  trifle  or  other  that  I  want.' 

'  Poor  child  !'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  in  her  very  kindest  manner ; 
'  but  for  all  that,  Mary,  you  always  look  so  nice.' 

Why  was  it  that  Mary  Wheeler  could  no  longer  keep  back  her 
tears  ?  It  was  because  a  kind  word  affects  a  wounded  heart  little 
used  to  kindness,  even  more  than  a  stern  one ;  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
land's sympathy  was  like  the  one  drop  which  makes  the  brimming 
cup  run  over.  She  laid  down  her  work  and  burst  into  tears. 

'Don't  cry,  dear  Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  wiping  her  own 
eyes ;  '  young  people  ought  never  to  cry,  it  makes  them  look  such 
figures  ;  when  people  get  old,  it  does  not  matter,  but  nothing 
destroys  beauty  like  crying  :  tears  and  weeping  sound  all  very  fine 
in  poetry,  but  they  do  not  do  in  real  life.' 

Poor  Mary's  heart  was  too  full  to  think  about  her  looks,  and 
her  tears  gushed  forth  like  a  torrent. 

'  It  will  do  me  good,'  at  length  said  she,  growing  calmer  ;  '  it 
always  does  me  good  to  cry.' 

'  Poor  thing  !'  replied  Mrs.  Morland ;  '  you  do  not  know  what  in- 
terest I  feel  about  you,  and  how  it  has  always  made  me  love  you, 
when  I  have  seen  that  you  had  been  crying.' 
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'  Well,  it  really  is  very  foolish  !'  said  Mary ;  '  and  crying,  as  you 
say,  makes  one  look  very  ugly  ;  but  I  can't  help  it  sometimes.' 

l'  Every  heart  has  its  own  bitterness,'  said  Mrs.  Morland  cheer- 
fully, and  who,  though  she  too  had  been  crying,  had  eyes  again 
as  bright  as  ever. 

'  Yes,'  returned  Mary ;  '  that  is  true,  but  only  in  degree  ;  few 
young  hearts,  I  hope,  have  known  as  much  bitterness  as  mine  has 
of  late  years.  I  am  so  dependent,  you  see,'  said  she,  feeling  a 
sudden  willingness  to  pour  out  all  her  troubles  into  the  bosom  of 
one  who  sympathised  kindly  even  with  her  tears,  '  so  very  de- 
pendent, I  cannot  call  even  my  clothes  my  own.  My  uncle  is  so 
strange-tempered,  so  violent,  so  tyrannical,  that  it  really  prevents 
my  loving  him  as  I  ought  to  do;  if  he  is  out  of  humour,  he  is 
always  angry  with  me,  and  his  way  of  punishing  me  is  to  lock  up 
my  best  clothes — sometimes  I  have  only  one  dress,  till  I  feel  so 
shabby  that  I  cannot  bear  myself.  He  has  now  taken  my  black 
silk  and  my  mousseline-de-laine,  and  I  have  nothing  but  this  merino 
and  my  old  morning  gown  ;  if  Mrs.  Sopworth  was  to  ask  us  to  go 
there,  I  have  nothing  to  go  in  but  this  !  I  cannot  think  how  he 
can  do  so ;  and,  oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  so  dependent 
as  I  am  !' 

'  It  is  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Morland. 

'  He  once  turned  me  out  of  doors,'  continued  Mary ;  '  I  was 
very  young  then,  and  could  not  do  anything  for  myself;  but  if 
he  were  to  do  it  again,  and  I  sometimes  think  he  will,  I  never 
would  return  to  him  :  I  would  go  out  as  servant,  or  teacher  in  a 
school.  And  don't  you  think,  dear  Mrs.  Morland,  that  I  might 
get  such  a  situation  ?  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and  geography, 
all  those  common  things,  and  a  little  music,  I  could  teach  very 
well.  There  was  a  Miss  Smith  in  the  school  I  went  to,  who  was 
not  any  more  competent  to  teach  than  I  am,  and  I  do  think  that 
Mrs.  Harris,  the  lady  who  keeps  the  school,  would  take  me  if  it 
were  not  for  a  sort  of  connection  with  my  uncle — they  think  it 
would  offend  him  ;  and  therefore,  though  they  are  good  people, 
they  never  take  my  part :  and  in  any  situation  that  I  might  get, 
I  would  try  to  do  my  best — nobody  knows  how  useful  I  should 
try  to  make  myself !' 

'  I  am  sure  you  would  !' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  once  did,  though  I  never  before  told 
anybody.  I  had  saved  my  money  till  I  had  four-and-sixpence  ; 
I  was  very  unhappy,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get  a  situa- 
tion as  lady's-maid,  or  to  travel  with  a  family,  or  as  nursery- 
governess,  how  good  it  would  be ;  so  I  put  an  advertisement  in 
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the  paper  to  that  effect,  but  it  never  was  answered  :  I  ought  to 
have  repeated  it  week  after  week,  but  it  takes  so  much  money  to 
advertise,  and  then  my  uncle  got  into  good  humour  again,  so  I 
am  here  still.' 

'  Have  you  lived  long  with  your  uncle  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Morland, 
anxious  to  know  the  particulars  of  Mary's  life. 

*  Ever  since  I  was  ten  ;  nine  long  years  !  People  talk  about 
time  being  short ;  to  me  those  nine  years  seem  an  age  !  I'll  tell 
you  about  my  early  youth,  for  that  seems  like  a  summer's  day. 
My  mother  was  my  uncle's  sister  :  I  have  still  another  uncle,  but 
I  shall  tell  you  about  him  afterwards.  My  father  was  the  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Morton,  in  Devonshire ;  I  don't  know 
what  the  income  was,  but  it  must  have  been  small,  for  my  mother 
kept  no  servant.  There  were  two  children,  and  we  were  twins — 
my  brother  Edward  and  I.' 

'  That,  then,  is  Ned,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  you 
speak?' 

'  Yes,  dear  Ned !'  exclaimed  Mary  with  enthusiasm,  her  affection 
for  her  brother  amounting  to  a  passion.  '  My  earliest  remembrance 
is  of  him ;  we  slept  in  one  cradle,  we  lived  as  it  were  for  one 
another,  it  seems  to  me  in  remembrance  as  if  he  had  his  arm 
always  round  me.  He  was  but  an  hour  or  two  older  than  I,  but 
he  might  have  been  years  my  elder,  so  much  of  a  protector  was 
he  to  me.  I  remember  so  well  his  carrying  me  over  wet  places 
in  the  road,  when  we  went  out  together ;  his  scrambling  up  the 
banks  to  get  flowers,  and  climbing  trees  for  birds'  nests  and  eggs 
for  me  ;  he  was  always  so  good  and  so  very  fond  of  me  ! 

'  Morton,  where  we  lived,  was  but  a  hamlet ;  and  the  boys  whom 
my  father  taught  came  from  neighbouring  villages ;  they  used  to 
bring  their  dinners  with  them,  which  they  ate  in  the  schoolroom. 
There  were  some  very  large  lime-trees,  which  grew  around  the 
school  and  the  school-house  where  we  lived,  and  under  these,  in 
summer  and  in  dry  weather,  the  boys  used  to  play.  Ned  was  a  very 
merry,  active  lad,  and  as  fond  of  games  as  any  of  them ;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  never  forgot  me,  but  used  to  take  care  that  I  had  my  share 
of  fun  as  well  as  himself;  or  if,  as  it  often  happened,  I  was  ailing 
and  could  not  play,  it  never  put  him  out  of  humour  that  he  had 
to  sit  beside  me,  or  even  sometimes  nurse  me,  instead  of  playing. 
He  made  all  the  boys  as  considerate  of  me  as  he  was  himself ; 
and  when  it  was  cold,  always  took  care  that  I  had  the  warmest 
seat  by  the  schoolroom  fire.  I  remember  his  once  beating  a  boy 
bigger  than  himself,  because  he  would  not  give  me  some  cherries, 
for  which  I  wished,  and  which  were  part  of  his  dinner.  Poor, 
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dear  Ned  !'  exclaimed  she,  with  glistening  eyes,  '  there  never  was 
such  a  boy  !  My  mother  was  very  delicate.  My  father  was  very 
fond  of  her — he  was  all  to  her  that  Ned  was  to  me ;  we  were, 
indeed,  as  you  may  think,  very  happy  people.  My  father  was  one 
of  the  most  cheerful,  hopeful-tempered  men  in  the  world,  and 
had  a  heart  as  kind  and  gentle  as  a  woman's.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  people  who  are  kind  and  amiable  by  fits  and  starts ;  he 
was  always  so :  he  was  full  of  goodness  and  consideration  for 
others.  He  used  to  get  up  in  a  morning  before  my  mother,  and 
make  the  fire,  that  she  might  have  a  warm  room  to  come  to  :  he 
used  to  do  all  the  errands  for  her  in  the  town,  which  was  three 
miles  off,  because  it  was  too  far  for  her  to  walk  ;  and  after  teach- 
ing in  the  school  all  day,  he  walked  out  with  her  on  summer 
evenings,  or  worked  in  his  garden — for  we  had  a  lovely  garden, 
and  both  my  father  and  mother  were  fond  of  flowers.  He  was 
a  famous  cultivator  of  ranunculuses  and  hyacinths.  I  can  so  well 
remember  the  garden,  with  its  neat  'beds  of  ranunculuses  and 
carnations,  and  everything  in  such  trim  order  !  Monthly  roses, 
and  a  trumpet  honeysuckle,  grew  up  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  very  warm  and  sunny;  and  one  end  was  entirely  covered  with 
ivy,  quite  up  to  the  chimney.  We  were,  as  you  may  believe,  very 
happy.  The  country  all  round  the  village  was  pretty ;  the  clergy- 
man and  his  sister — they  and  the  squire's  family  were  the  only 
gentry  in  the  village — were  very  kind  to  us,  and  came  often  to 
look  at  my  father's  flowers,  and  to  see  my  mother,  when  she 
became  ill. 

'  My  father's  uncle  and  his  nice  little  wife  lived  in  the  village.  He 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  from  him  I  had  my  first  lessons. 
He  and  the  old  organist  of  the  church  never  could  agree — I  don't 
know  why  ;  but  my  uncle,  Mr.  Fielding,  as  he  was  always  called, 
used  to  shake  his  head  when  he  heard  the  organist  spoken  of.  I 
suppose  there  might  be  some  rivalry  between  them,  but  of  that  I 
knew  nothing ;  nor  do  I,  indeed,  remember  who  the  organist 
was. 

'  My  mother  sang  well — beautifully,  as  it  seemed  to  us  children  ; 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasant  evenings  we  spent  at  my  great- 
uncle's.  We  used  to  be  invited  to  make  these  visits,  just  as  cere- 
moniously as  if  we  had  been  grand  gentlefolks,  and  we  always 
wore  our  best  things.  My  father,  too,  used  to  put  a  rose,  or  what- 
ever flower  was  in  season,  in  his  button-hole,  just  as  he  did  when 
he  went  to  church  and  carried  a  nosegay  with  him,  in  his  hand,  for 
the  old  lady.  My  mother  used  to  take  my  father's  arm,  and  we 
two  children,  washed  as  clean  as  soap  and  water  could  make  us, 
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and  with  our  hair  smoothly  brushed,  walked  before  them,  hand  in 
hand,  exactly  as  we  walked  to  church  on  Sundays.  There 
was  something  very  ceremonious  in  those  visits,  and  yet  they  were 
always  occasions  of  rejoicing.  We  went  on  Thursdays  or  Satur- 
days, which  were  half-holidays,  and  we  were  invited  to  tea  at  four 
o'clock,  because  they  were  very  old-fashioned  people  ;  thus  it  was 
always,  both  winter  and  summer,  daylight  when  we  went;  and 
when  our  neighbours  saw  us  walking  up  the  village — for  my  uncle 
lived  quite  at  the  other  end — they  said,  as  they  met  or  passed 
us,  "  So  you  are  going  to  Mr.  Fielding's  to  tea  ?" 

'  We  were  always  treated  to  hot,  well-buttered  pikelets.  The 
old  lady  used  to  begin  baking  them  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
house  ;  and  when  we  children  had  eaten  what  my  mother  thought 
was  quite  enough,  she  used  to  say,  "No  more,  not  a  bit  more, 
children  !"  Then  the  old  lady  would  reply,  "  Poor  things  !  they 
don't  get  hot  pikelets  to  tea  every  day  !"  And  laid  a  piece  on  each 
of  our  plates,  smoking  hot,  and  swimming  in  butter,  and  winked  at 
us,  as  if  to  say,  "  Now  get  it  eaten,  children,  before  your  mother 
sees  it !"  The  same  ceremony  and  the  same  words  were  always 
repeated,  with  the  little  thick  squares  of  seed-cake,  which  were 
handed  to  us  at  parting.  "  Get  it  eaten,  children,"  she  would  say, 
"  before  your  mother  sees  it — or  put  it  in  your  pockets ;  for  I'll 
warrant  me  you'll  be  glad  enough  of  a  bit  of  seed-cake  to-morrow  !" 
At  which  our  mother  and  great-aunt  smiled  at  one  another. 
They  were  dear  old  people,  and  they  must  have  been  rather  well- 
to-do  for  their  station,  they  lived  so  comfortably,  although  they 
kept  no  servant;  and,  in  winter-time,  never  let  us  come  away 
without  a  cup  of  warm  elderberry-wine.  After  tea,  my  uncle  seated 
himself  at  his  grand  piano — a  most  costly  and  splendid  instrument, 
which  almost  seemed  out  of  place  in  so  poor  a  house — and  played 
for  an  hour  or  two.  He  had  very  great  knowledge  of  music,  and 
must  have  played  remarkably  well.  I  can  remember  even  now 
what  he  used  to  play ;  both  Beethoven  and  Mozart  were  favourites 
with  him.  He  must  have  spent  much  money  in  music,  for  he  had 
a  great  deal :  and  one  of  the  perpetual  subjects  of  complaint  with 
him  was,  that  people  sent  to  him  from  far  and  wide  to  borrow 
music,  and  that  he  had  great  trouble  in  getting  it  back,  and  even 
when  he  did,  it  was  returned  to  him  dirty.  He  was  very  clean  and 
precise  himself,  and  his  wife  was  just  the  same.  There  was  a  green 
baize  cover  kept  over  the  piano ;  and  he  never  closed  it,  after 
playing,  without  carefully  wiping  the  keys  with  a  clean  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

'  I  learned  to  play  a  little  from  him,  and  he  always  maintained 
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that  I  had  great  talent  for  music.  My  uncle  Crawley  is  fond  of 
music  too,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  took  care  that  I  should 
not  lose  that  which  I  had  already  learned.  As  a  child,  I  was  very 
happy ;  our  home  was  like  a  heaven  on  earth.  I  remember  no 
such  thing  as  disunion ;  there  was  neither  unkindness  nor  hard- 
ship. Summer  and  winter,  morning  and  evening,  all  had  their 
duties  and  their  pleasures. 

'One  of  the  most  mysterious  ordinations  of  Providence,'  said 
she,  after  a  pause,  '  is  the  breaking  up  of  households  like  ours ! 
My  mother's  health  gradually  gave  way.  At  first,  my  father  drove 
her  over  to  the  town  in  a  tax-cart,  which  he  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion, to  consult  the  physician ;  and  then  we  children  were  sent  to 
our  uncle  Fielding's,  where  the  two  good  old  people  never  failed 
to  treat  us — we  little  knew  why— with  more  than  usual  kindness. 
After  a  while,  however,  our  poor  mother  became  too  ill  to  go  to 
the  doctor's  ;  he,  therefore,  came  now  and  then  to  visit  her.  We 
liked  at  first  to  see  his  handsome  chaise  drive  up  to  the  door,  and 
thought  that  we  should  never  be  tired  of  admiring  the  well-har- 
nessed horse,  and  bright  box-axled  wheels.  By  degrees,  however, 
a  fearful  apprehension  mingled  itself  with  the  doctor's  visits ;  our 
mother  lay  in  bed,  and  our  father  looked  thoughtful  and  unhappy. 
He  was  more  than  ordinarily  kind  to  us,  nevertheless  ;  but  he  told 
us  not  now  merry  stories,  as  he  used  to  do ;  he  wept  passionately 
over  us,  and  we  saw  him  weeping,  too,  in  the  garden,  where  he 
walked  to  and  fro  apparently  unregardful  of  his  favourite  flowers, 
though  it  was  then  the  time  of  the  ranunculuses. 

'It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  dear  Mrs.  Morland,  when  sorrow  first 
takes  hold  on  the  heart  of  a  child  !  Long  and  bitter  sorrow  have 
I  certainly  known  since  then,  but  nothing  equal  to  the  agony  that 
weighed  down  my  heart,  when  my  father  took  us  to  the  bedside  of 
our  mother,  and  told  us  that  she  was  dead  !  We  had  taken  leave 
of  her  the  night  before.  There  was  something  very  solemn  in  that 
leave-taking.  The  clergyman  was  there,  and  the  doctor  too,  and 
our  aunt  Fielding.' 

Mary  paused  here.  She  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  that  last 
leave-taking.  Mrs.  Morland  wept,  too  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes  that  she  continued  : 

'We  were  nearly  nine  years  old  when  our  mother  died.  It  was 
fine  summer  weather ;  the  garden  was  full  of  roses  and  all  kinds 
of  flowers ;  bees  were  humming  in  the  thick-leaved  lime-trees  ; 
everything  looked  cheerful  excepting  our  father.  Yet  he  went  on 
with  his  teaching  just  as  usual ;  he  worked  again  in  his  garden,  he 
walked  out  with  us,  and  took  us  to  church  as  when  our  mother 
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was  alive — the  only  difference  was,  that  now,  instead  of  our  walking 
before  him  and  our  mother,  he  took  one  of  us  in  each  hand.  A 
kind  woman  lived  with  us  ;  the  clergyman  and  his  sister  came 
often  to  see  us,  and  we  went  again,  as  usual,  to  visit  our  grand- 
uncle  and  aunt.  Our  father  was  a  good  man  ;  he  must,  indeed, 
have  been  a  pious  Christian,  to  have  borne  his  loss  as  he  did. 

'  We  children,  after  our  first  grief,  were  certainly  not  unhappy, 
for  everybody  was  kinder  to  us  than  ever ;  the  squire's  lady  sent 
for  us  now  and  then  to  the  hall;  we  were  rather  frightened  at 
these  visits,  and  never  felt  quite  at  ease  till  our  father  came  in  the 
evening  to  fetch  us.  I  remember  wondering  at  him  as  I  saw  him 
sitting  unembarrassed  with  her,  in  her  handsome  room,  while  she 
said  all  kinds  of  friendly  things  to  him,  more  especially  about  us. 
Not  a  week  passed  without  some  farmer's  wife  sending  us  a  pre- 
sent— a  goose,  a  couple  of  fowls,  a  pork-pie,  or  ham — something 
or  other  nice  or  useful ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  much  goodness  in  the 
world  !' 

'  That  there  is  !'  responded  Mrs.  Morland,  '  a  very  great  deal  !' 

'  And  especially  in  a  simple  country  place  like  Morton,'  continued 
Mary,  '  the  kindness  of  people  is  unknown  !  But  I  am  making  a 
long  story,  and  if  I  tire  you,  you  must  tell  me.' 

'Tire  me  !'  repeated  Mrs.  Morland  ;  'impossible  ;  pray  go  on.' 

Mary  proceeded  : 

'  About  a  year  and  half  after  our  mother's  death,  in  the  winter- 
time, there  were  great  floods — the  river  which  runs  between  Morton 
and  the  town  overflowed  its  banks — it  rose  suddenly  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  we 
children  were  sent  for  a  day  to  Uncle  Fielding's,  while  our  father 
went  to  the  town,  to  buy  quills  and  such  stationery  as  he  required 
for  his  school-keeping.  He  said  he  should  be  back  about  six 
o'clock,  and  was  to  call  for  us  as  he  passed  the  house  on  his  way 
home.  I  remember,  so  well,  how  aunt  had  got  supper  ready — 
there  was  pork-pie,  and  mince-pie,  and  there  was  to  be  mulled  ale 
for  my  father,  who,  she  thought,  would  be  cold  after  his  walk,  and 
we  children,  she  said,  should  have  a  drop  too,  to  keep  the  cold 
out,  before  we  went  home.  Supper  waited — and  waited — and  one 
half-hour  went  on  after  another,  and  he  came  not ;  and  first  we 
had  a  mince-pie  divided,  to  still  our  hunger,  as  she  said,  and  now 
a  whole  one  given  to  us,  to  keep  us  awake,  for  eight  o'clock 
came,  and  now  nine,  and  our  father  had  not  returned.  At  last 
somebody  came  in,  and  said  that  the  waters  were  out,  and  that 
nobody  could  pass  the  ferry.  It  was  imagined,  therefore,  that  our 
father  had  stayed  in  the  town  all  night,  and  would  return  in  the 
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morning,  by  the  bridge  and  the  turnpike-road,  which  was  four 
miles  round  ;  but —  Mary  could  say  no  more  ;  she  covered 
her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and  sobbed  violently. 

'  He  was  lost  in  the  waters,  which,  unhappily,  he  had  attempted 
to  cross,'  continued  she,  after  some  time.  '  The  ferryman  saved 
himself ;  but  he  was  lost.  They  wanted  him  to  stay  in  the  town, 
for  the  night  had  set  in  wild  and  stormy ;  but  he  would  not,  for 
he  said  he  must  return  to  his  poor  motherless  children.' 

'  Oh,  it  was  terrible  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morland,  wiping  her  eyes, 
in  the  pause  which  Mary  had  again  made ;  and  then  handing  the 
plate  of  bride-cake  to  her,  she  said,  '  Eat  a  little  morsel,  dear,  and 
let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  wine.' 

'  How  kind  I  will  be  to  the  poor  girl !'  thought  she,  with  a  heart 
brimful  of  kindness,  as  she  went  to  the  sideboard  for  the  wine. 

Mary  took  the  cake,  but  did  not  eat  it,  and  tears  chased  one 
another  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  sat  for  some  minutes  in  deep  and 
thoughtful  silence. 

'  We  were  thus  orphans,'  at  length  continued  she,  '  and  there 
was  not  a  house  in  the  village  but  was  open  to  us.  My  poor 
mother's  two  brothers,  our  nearest  relations,  were  sent  for ;  the 
one,  my  uncle  Joseph,  with  whom  I  live,  and  the  other,  who  had 
been  far  less  successful  in  life,  a  saddler  in  Exeter.  The  clergy- 
man and  the  squire's  lady  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  us.  Good 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Fielding  proposed  at  first  to  take  me  ;  they,  how- 
ever, were  old  people,  although,  I  believe,  still  living ;  and  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  another  change  for  me,  or  to  secure,  as  it 
was  thought,  a  richer  home,  and  better  prospects  in  life,  the 
clergyman  and  the  rest  approved,  with  great  apparent  satisfaction, 
the  after-proposal  of  my  uncle  Thomas,  the  saddler,  that  they  two 
brothers  should  each  adopt  one  of  us.  Nothing,  on  his  part, 
could  have  been  more  generous  ;  he  had  a  large  family,  and  was 
not  rich.  Uncle  Joseph  gave,  I  know  not  why,  the  preference  to 
me ;  and  he  being  a  bachelor,  and  wealthy,  I  was  considered  the 
more  fortunate.  Uncle  Joseph,  who  knows  how  to  be  gentle- 
manly, and  how  to  appear  amiable,  was  invited  to  dine  both  at 
the  clergyman's  and  the  squire's,  whilst  everybody  thought  much 
less  of  the  other  brother.  He  was  a  plain,  homely  man,  and 
rather  blunt  in  his  manners,  and  preferred  staying,  the  few  days 
he  remained  in  Morton,  at  our  relations',  even  to  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  village  grandees.  Edward  and  I,  as  you  will 
readily  believe,  were  heart-broken  at  parting ;  our  uncle,  the 
saddler,  gave  me  sixpence  not  to  cry,  and  Uncle  Joseph  gave  poor 
Ned  half-a-crown  for  the  same  purpose;  but  we  cried  nevertheless. 
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Affection  is  deeply  rooted  even  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  and  we 
had  been  too  much  brought  up  in  love  not  to  feel  how  dear,  and 
even  needful,  we  were  to  each  other. 

'  I  came  here;  everything  was  very  different  to  what  I  had  been 
used;  the  town  was  large,  and  so  was  the  house.  My  uncle 
was  then  in  business  ;  he  had  several  young  men  and  apprentices. 
The  housekeeper  was  a  coarse,  vulgar  woman,  without  education, 
but  who  had  unbounded  influence  over  my  uncle ;  she  did  not, 
however,  hold  apparently  any  situation  in  the  family  but  that  of  a 
menial,  and  the  house  had  that  forlorn,  cheerless  character  which 
the  want  of  a  female  ruler  always  gives.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  very  wretched,  not  to  say  unfit  home  for  a  young  girl,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  circumstance.  For  many  years  my  uncle  had 
been  supposed  to  have  matrimonial  intentions  towards  a  most 
excellent  lady,  Miss  Harris,  who,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  kept 
a  school.  She  had,  it  was  said,  refused  better  offers  out  of  regard 
to  him,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  certainly  would  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  her.  But  year  after  year  went  on,  and  his  matrimonial 
wishes  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  whilst  she,  with  the  unwavering 
constancy  of  a  woman,  loved  him  as  truly  as  ever.  To  her  care 
I  was  confided  as  a  day-boarder ;  and,  for  his  sake,  if  not  from 
real  affection  to  me,  she  performed  her  part,  as  teacher,  most 
religiously.  She  was  an  accomplished  woman,  and  taught  me  all 
she  knew  with  an  affectionate  zeal  which  soon  made  it  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  learn.  She  thought,  poor  thing  !  to  show  her  affection 
to  my  uncle  by  her  attention  to  me ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she 
enabled  me  to  be  useful— not  to  say  ornamental — in  his  house, 
she  lessened  the  necessity  which  my  uncle  had  once  felt,  or  had 
imagined  he  felt,  of  a  gentlewoman  to  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
and  of  some  one  to  play  and  sing  to  him,  when  in  good  humour, 
and  to  tease  and  tyrannise  over  when  in  bad. 

'  Often  in  my  troubles,  when,  what  appears  to  me,  the  disreput- 
able conduct  of  the  housekeeper— who  is  now  our  sole  domestic— 
and  my  uncle's  violent  temper  have  almost  driven  me  distracted, 
I  have  thought  of  flying  to  this  lady,  and  taking  refuge  with  her  ; 
but  calmer  reflection,  and  some  little  experience,  has  taught  me 
that  it  would  never  do.  Much  as  she  and  her  family  like  me, 
they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  my  uncle,  by  taking  me 
under  their  protection  in  defiance  of  him  ;  or  even  by  letting  him 
suspect  that  they  listen  to  my  complaints.  Poor  Susan  Harris 
still  cherishes  the  hope  of  being  his  wife ;  he  visits  there  at  least 
once  a  week ;  and  it  is  really  pitiable  to  see  how  he  is  flattered 
and  courted  by  them.  But  with  all  their  efforts  to  win  him,  it  is 
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my  opinion  that  they  will  never  succeed ;  though  he  himself  will 
encourage  hope,  because,  to  say  the  least,  it  keeps  him  connected 
with  a  respectable  family.' 

'  And  your  brother  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Morland.  '  What  became  of 
him?' 

'  Yes,  dear  Ned,'  returned  Mary,  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  '  it  is  my 
greatest  joy  to  think  that  he  is  born  to  be  fortunate.  Something 
or  other  good  always  turns  up  for  Ned ;  he  himself  has  often  said, 
that  his  bread  never  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  buttered  side. 
Uncle  Thomas  did  his  duty  by  him  most  faithfully.  He  lived 
hardly,  of  course,  as  the  adopted  son  of  a  poor  tradesman  must 
live ;  but  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  made  the  best  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. My  aunt  was  a  somewhat  severe  woman,  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  and  had  very  strict  notions  of  duty  both  to  God  and 
man  ;  she  made  Ned,  however,  as  happy  as  she  made  any  of  her 
own  children,  for  she  was  strictly  conscientious,  and  had  great 
compassion  for  the  poor  orphan.  Fortunately,  Ned  was  a  boy  of 
strong  health,  and  of  strong  moral  constitution  likewise,  and 
therefore  he  made  the  best  even  of  trouble  and  hardship ;  and 
amid  all  kinds  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  both  morally  and  physically, 
grew  up  a  fine,  handsome,  and,  what  is  far  better,  a  thoroughly 
good-principled  and  warm-hearted  youth. 

'  Uncle  Thomas,  however,  whose  one  fault  was  good-nature,  un- 
fortunately had  given  his  bond  for  his  wife's  brother  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds — and  this  he  was  called  upon  to  pay. 
For  him,  it  was  an  enormous  sum.  He  had  not  five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world.  Uncle  Joseph  refused  to  assist  him  ;  so  all 
that  he  had  was  sold,  and,  with  seven  children,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ned,  he  was  made  penniless.  It  was  most  sorrowful.  All  that 
Uncle  Joseph  would  do  was  to  take  my  brother  till  something 
could  be  decided  upon  for  him.  Ned  came  here — but  before  I 
tell  you  about  him,  I  will  finish  the  history  of  Uncle  Thomas. 
His  children,  fortunately,  were  some  of  them  grown  up.  They 
were  good  steady  young  people,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
situations.  Some  of  them  were  able  not  only  to  help  themselves, 
but  had  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  help  their  family  also. 
Somebody  advanced  a  little  money  for  the  father,  and  he  again 
began  business  ;  but  the  true  help  came  from  the  eldest  daughter, 
Hannah.  She  was,  according  to  Ned's  account,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  God's  creatures ;  not  pretty,  not  accomplished,  of 
course,  but  a  bright,  cheerful-spirited  girl,  with  a  ready  hand  and 
already  will,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindness.  She  went  to 
live  as  housekeeper  with  a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  respectable  trades- 
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man  in  Portsmouth  ;  before  long  the  son,  a  man  worthy  of  her, 
as  his  after-conduct  proved,  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  was  about 
emigrating  to  America,  and  not  only  took  this  young  girl  with 
him  as  his  wife,  but  her  whole  family  also.  They  were  all  of 
them  people  cut  out  for  emigration  ;  they  knew  what  hardship  was, 
and  they  possessed  the  best  of  all  power — the  power  to  help 
themselves.  They  were  not  too  proud  to  work,  and  could  turn 
their  hand  to  anything;  and  the  result  has  been  happier  than 
might  even  have  been  imagined.  The  sons  and  daughters  are  all 
well  married,  and  the  parents  live  like  patriarchs  amid  peace  and 
plenty.  The  mother,  too,  of  Hannah's  husband  followed  them  in 
a  few  years ;  and  we  have  been  told,  by  people  who  have  seen 
them,  that  the  old  lady  lives,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ; 
and  whether  she  is  proudest  of  her  son,  or  his  wife,  or  her  grand- 
children, it  is  impossible  to  say. 

1  But  this,'  continued  Mary  Wheeler,  '  is  bringing  things  down 
to  the  present  day ;  I  must  return  to  the  time  when  dear  Ned 
came  here,  and  when  I  saw  him  last.' 

With  these  words  she  took  up  her  little  black  silk  bag,  and  drew 
from  it  a  small  bronzed  profile  likeness  of  a  youth.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  humble  as  a  work  of  art,  but  she  gazed  on 
it  with  intense  affection. 

'  This  is  a  likeness  of  Ned  ;  I  brought  it  on  purpose  to  show 
you,  though  I  never  thought  of  giving  you  this  long  history  of 
myself.  He  is  very  nice-looking,  is  he  not  ?  only  this  does  not 
do  him  half  justice.' 

'  It  is  a  beautiful,  manly  face,'  said  her  friend,  '  a  splendid  face ; 
and  very  like  you.' 

'  Oh,  do  you  really  think  so  ?'  said  poor  Mary,  more  flattered 
than  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life  before ;  '  if  I  thought  that  I 
were  at  all  like  Ned,  I  should  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  myself. 
But  Ned's  eyes  are  so  fine ! — he  has  never  cried  so  much  as  I  have 
done;  and  then  he  has  such  a  lovely  mouth — and  there  is  so  much 
in  a  mouth  !  and  his  teeth  are  so  white  and  regular,  that  really  it  is 
quite  a  happiness  to  see  him  smile.  He  is  a  good  figure,  too — tall 
and  straight ;  though  he  was  but  a  boy  when  he  went !' 

'  He  has  the  shoulders  of  a  well-made,  fine  youth,'  observed  Mrs. 
Morland,  again  taking  up  the  likeness ;  '  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  being  proud  of  such  a  brother.' 

'  But  his  face  and  figure  are  nothing  to  his  good  disposi- 
tion and  fine  abilities !  he  talks  so  well,  and  is  so  witty  and 
merry ;  and  then  he  has  such  good  sense  and  kindness  !  Uncle 
Joseph  said,  at  first,  that  he  was  to  be  a  draper,  and  help  him  in 
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his  wholesale  business,  for  he  then  had  given  up  his  shop.  I 
wished  this  at  first,  but  Ned  could  not  bear  it ;  he  wanted  to  go 
abroad  somewhere ;  and  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  and 
trouble,  uncle  consented  to  his  being  apprenticed  to  an  East 
Indiaman.  It  really  was  very  good  of  him  to  consent,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  these  things  make  me  feel.  I  would 
love  him,  I  would  be  all  that  a  daughter  could  be  to  him,  if 
he  would  only  in  some  respects  be  different  to  what  he  is  !  Ned 
has  made  one  voyage,  and  was  in  London  for  two  weeks  last 
spring ;  but  alas  !  my  uncle  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  here,  so  I  did  not  see  him.  I  would  have  walked  to 
London  if  I  could  :  neither  had  he  any  money — at  least  hardly 
any.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  some  day  I  must  show  you  his 
letters,  for  they  are  very  interesting  :  and  he  sent  me  from  London 
this  likeness  of  himself.  It  is  but  a  common  thing — it  cost  half-a- 
crown,  and  that  was  all  the  money  he  could  spare  :  he  sent 
it  by  your  husband,  Mr.  Morland,  whom  he  accidentally  met, 
and  who  told  him  he  was  travelling  this  way,  and  knew  uncle. 
Next  autumn,  the  ship  will  again  return  to  England,  and  uncle  has 
promised  me  that  he  shall  come  down  here.  I  hope  he  will  keep 
his  word.  If  he  do  not,  I  think  I  really  cannot  bear  it !  It  is  the 
only  pleasure  I  have  to  look  forward  to ;  and  I  would  forgive  uncle 
any  treatment  of  myself,  so  that  he  will  only  gratify  me  in  this  one 
respect,  and  more  especially  as  Ned  prays  for  it  as  ardently  as  I  do. 
You  should  have  seen  the  beautiful  letter  he  wrote  to  uncle  to  ask 
the  favour  from  him  last  time ;  I  thought  he  .never  could  have 
withstood  it ;  but  he  did !  Ned  sent  another  letter  for  him  before 
he  left  England ;  he  told  me  to  read  it  before  I  gave  it  to  him,  it 
was  enough  to  touch  a  heart  of  stone  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  dared  not 
give  it  to  him.  I  knew  uncle  better  than  Ned  did  ;  and  I  feared 
that  it  would  have  made  him  so  angry  that  he  never  would  have 
forgiven  him ;  so  I  burned  the  letter,  and  have  only  endeavoured, 
by  submission  and  obedience,  to  deserve  from  him  this  one 
greatest  of  all  favours,  when  Ned  returns  next  year,  which,  though 
it  is  more  for  me  than  all  the  world,  is  so  very  little  for  him 
to  do.' 

'  He'll  let  him  come  !  he  never  can  have  the  heart  to  refuse 
you  ;  I  am  sure  he  never  can  !' 

Mary  felt  a  good  omen  in  the  cheerful  assurance  with  which  her 
friend  spoke,  and  began  herself  to  think  that  her  uncle  never 
could  refuse  her ;  so  they  talked  together,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
old  friends,  of  next  September,  when  Ned  would  be  here ;  and  of 
all  the  little  parties  and  excursions  which  Mrs.  Morland  would 
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bring  about  to  give  him  pleasure.  So  talked  and  planned  they  ; 
and  at  ten  o'clock,  after  they  had  both  of  them  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  supper  of  sandwiches  and  bridecake,  Mary  took  her  leave,  and 
Mrs.  Morland  sat  down  to  await  her  husband's  return,  thinking  to 
herself  that  she  had  rarely  seen  a  girl  who  had  pleased  and 
interested  her  more  ;  and  remembering  that  she  herself  had  never 
all  this  time  said  one  word  about  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth,  as  she  had 
intended  to  have  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    MERRY   CHRISTMAS   DAY. 

CHRISTMAS  approached,  and  the  visit  to  the  Sopworths  of 
Sommerton  began  again  to  be  talked  off.  The  farmer  was  better 
of  his  rheumatism;  there  would  be  a  full  moon  at  Christmas; 
and  if  the  weather  were  but  seasonable,  as  everyone  predicted, 
nothing  could  be  more  charming.  It  was  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, to  Mrs.  Morland,  when  Miss  Sopworth  came  in  one  morning 
with  a  magnificent  country-made  pork-pie  in  a  basket,  and  her 
mother's  compliments,  and  begged  that,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland 
were  not  otherwise  engaged,  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  to  meet  a  party  at  their  house  on  Christmas  Day. 
Mrs.  Morland  accepted  the  invitation  for  herself  and  her  husband 
with  much  pleasure. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mary  Wheeler  made  her  appearance. 
She,  too,  had  had  an  invitation  ;  and  the  animation  with  which  she 
talked  of  this  approaching  pleasure  made  her  look  prettier  than 
ever.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and  all  the  world  seemed  to  wear 
a  cheerful  aspect.  Her  uncle  was  no  longer  out  of  humour ;  she 
had  not  only  received  the  key  of  her  wardrobe,  but  the  promise  of 
a  new  dress  for  Christmas.  She  had  been  accustomed,  of  late  years, 
to  so  little  kindness  and  indulgence,  that  a  small  amount  of  either 
made  her  heart  beat  with  a  pulse,  quicker  and  stronger  than  even 
youth  itself. 

Mary  wound  netting-silk  for  a  purse,  which,  before  his  return, 
she  meant  to  make  for  her  brother,  and  talked  all  the  while  about 
the  party  which  would  assemble  on  Christmas  Day  at  Sommerton. 
She  said  that  there  would  be  all  the  Sopworth  family,  married  and 
single.  There  was  the  son,  who  was  a  brewer,  and  the  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  a  rich  farmer,  and  who  had  many  children ; 
and  there  was  the  youngest  son,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a 
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surgeon,  besides  Mr.  Mark,  and  his  sister  Lizzy.  Then  there 
would  be  the  Barkers  ;  for  though  Mrs.  Morland  did  not  know  the 
Barkers,  the  Sopworths  did,  and  were  very  intimate.  She  herself 
did  not  like  them,  nor  the  Pocklingtons  either,  who  would  be 
there  also.  The  Pocklingtons  were  farmers  in  a  village  as  distant 
from  Westerham  as  Sommerton.  They  lived  on  their  own  farm, 
and  were  rich.  Mrs.  Barker  was  the  eldest  daughter ;  and  there 
were  two  others,  Susan  and  Barbara.  Barbara  was  reckoned 
handsome  ;  Lizzy  Sopworth  thought  her  so,  and  was  her  great 
friend  ;  some  people  said,  that  both  families  wished  a  match 
between  Barbara  and  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth.  She  did  not, 
however,  know  anything  about  it — only  Barbara  and  she  never 
were  friends,  even  when  they  went  to  school  at  Miss  Harris's 
together. 

Fortunately,  a  moderately  deep  snow  fell  in  the  week  before 
Christmas  ;  strong  frost  set  in  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  moon  shining  in  an  unclouded  sky  through  Christmas 
week.  It  was  the  very  weather  for  the  season  ;  the  carol-singers 
went  in  an  evening  from  house  to  house,  singing,  in  their  pleasant 
youthful  voices,  those  melodies,  half  hymn  and  half  legend,  which 
are  only  too  much  passing  away  from  our  popular  literature.  •''Mary 
Wheeler  sat  with  a  working  dress-maker,  busied  in  preparing  her 
new  maroon-coloured  dress,  and  could  not  resist  giving  to  the 
little  carol-singers,  in  the  cheerfulness  of  her  heart,  twopence-half- 
penny, which  was  all  the  money  she  had  in  the  world. 

The  dress  was  finished,  and  fitted  admirably,  and  Mrs.  Morland 
said  that  it  was  precisely  the  colour  Mary  ought  to  wear,  and  that 
she  had  never  looked  so  well.  Greatly  pleased  was  the  poor  girl, 
more  particularly  as  she  was  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Barbara 
Pocklington. 

Sommerton  lay  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Westerham, 
on  one  of  the  pleasantest  turnpike-roads  in  England.  What  then 
could  be  more  charming,  thought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland,  than  to 
walk  there  over  the  hard-trodden  yet  crisp  snow,  with  the  bright 
winter  heaven  above  them.  Mr.  Crawley  was  to  have  driven  his 
niece  over  in  his  gig ;  but  as  the  Morlands  walked,  of  course  she 
would  prefer  walking  too ;  her  uncle,  therefore,  in  the  best  temper 
in  the  world,  said  that  he  would  take  young  Sopworth,  the  doctor's 
apprentice. 

Church-service  was  over  as  the  Morlands  and  Mary  Wheeler 
entered  Sommerton.  Every  house  they  passed  had  its  windows 
garnished  with  holly,  whilst  savoury  odours  of  Christmas  dinners, 
to  which  even  cottagers  were  going  to  sit  down,  met  them  at  every 
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turn.  They  walked  through  the  village,  hungry  and  happy.  The 
clipped  yews  and  hollies  in  the  formal  little  garden  before  the  Sop- 
worths'  house,  looked  wonderfully  spruce  in  their  winter  green- 
ness, amid  the  general  snowy  covering,  as  if  they  had  been  trimmed 
up  for  the  occasion.  The  guests  had  mostly  assembled :  the 
Barkers'  fly,  and  the  Pocklingtons'  gig,  and  light-green  market- 
cart,  stood  in  the  farm-yard  ;  and  at  that  very  moment,  Mr.  Crawley 
drove  up  !  They  were  certainly  late  ! 

Before  they  reached  the  garden-gate,  the  house-door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Mark  Sopworth,  without  his  hat,  scampered  down  the  garden- 
alley  to  open  the  little  gate  for  them.  The  lower  windows  of  the 
house  were  filled- with  faces,  young  and  old,  all  smiling  a  welcome; 
Mr.  Sopworth,  hobbling  on  his  sticks — for,  after  all,  his  rheumatism 
was  not  quite  gone — came  outside  the  door  to  meet  them ;  while 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  dressed  in  lilac  bombazine,  and  a  cap 
trimmed  with  green  gauze,  was  heard,  even  before  she  was  seen, 
with  intermixed  welcomes  and  upbraidings  for  their  lateness. 

They  were  the  last  arrivals,  and  great  was  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction. Mrs.  Morland,  who  considered  herself  the  chaperone 
of  Mary  Wheeler,  had  no  little  pleasure  in  her  good  looks ;  the 
walk  in  the  fresh  air  had  given  a  glow  to  her  cheek,  and  a  bright- 
ness to  her  eye  that  made  her  really  lovely.  At  the  first  glance, 
Mrs.  Morland  preferred  her  infinitely  to  Barbara  Pocklington. 
Nor  was  Mrs.  Morland  alone  in  her  admiration  ;  there  was  a  vacant 
chair  by  Barbara,  where,  no  doubt,  Mark  had  been  sitting  before 
their  arrival ;  but,  though  it  was  left  vacant,  he  did  not  take  it.  He 
stood  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  pretending  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Morland,  but  with  an  eye  of  undisguised  delight, 
glancing  continually  at  Mary,  who  was  seated  on  a  sofa  between 
two  elderly  ladies,  listening  to  a  long  history  of  somebody  who 
had  the  day  before  fallen  sick  of  a  quinsey. 

Dinner  was  announced  ;  and  as  all  things  were  done  with  per- 
fect propriety  that  day  at  the  Sopworths',  each  gentleman  took  in 
a  lady,  and  Mrs.  Morland  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Mark  start  forward  to  her  protegee,  leaving  the  stout  and  dashing 
Barbara  Pocklington  to  his  younger  brother. 

We  are  not  going  to  describe  the  dinner,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Sopworths'  dinner  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  all  future  Christmas  entertainments.  It  was  a  capital  dinner  ! 
and  the  wonder  was,  how  people,  after  they  had  eaten  and  drank 
so  much,  could  ever  think  of  eating  again,  at  least  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Nevertheless,  both  Mr.  Sopworth  and  his  wife  did 
nothing  but  protest  all  the  dinner-time  that  nobody  ate  anything ; 
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that  they  feared  their  friends  did  not  enjoy  their  dinner ;  that 
they  wished  it  had  been  better ;  but  that,  such  as  it  was,  they 
were  heartily  welcome  ;  they  only  wished  that  people  would  show 
that  they  felt  so  !  Amid  all  the  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
pressing  to  eat  more,  and  the  protesting  that  indeed  they  had  quite 
done — that  they  had  never  eaten  such  a  dinner  before  in  all  their 
lives — and  after  Mrs.  Pocklington  had  declared  that  she  must  have 
the  receipt  for  the  forced-meat  balls,  which  encircled,  like  a  string 
of  precious  stones,  the  dish  of  roast  turkey  ;  and  after  Mrs.  Mor- 
land  had  begged  for  the  receipt  for  mince-pies,  the  dinner  came 
to  a  close.  The  gentlemen  walked  out;  the  ladies  sat  and 
chatted. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  back  to  the  house,  the  shutters  were 
closed,  even  though,  by  this  means,  the  full  moon  was  excluded. 
If,  however,  the  glorious  Christmas  moonlight  was  concealed  from 
within,  other  objects,  if  less  poetical,  of  an  extremely  agreeable 
kind,  began  to  present  themselves.  The  plentiful  tea-table  was 
spread,  candles  were  lighted,  and  every  polished  leaf  of  holly  on 
mantelpiece  and  in  window  shone  lustrously. 

Never  did  anything  look  so  cheerful  and  inspiriting  as  the  great 
kitchen,  where  they  had  just  dined,  with  its  large  dresser  filled 
with  shining  pewter-ware,  and  all  decorated  with  holly  and  ivy 
twigs  ;  its  large  pendent  kissing-bush  which  swung  from  the  ceiling; 
its  chairs  ranged  round,  side  by  side  ;  its  table  cleared  away, 
leaving  ample  space  for  dance  or  merry  games — to  say  nothing  of 
the  young  girls  laughing  merrily,  and  walking  about  arm-in-arm,  as 
if,  when  seen  in  connection  with  the  swinging  mistletoe,  to  bring 
tempting  thoughts  of  kisses  stolen  from  rosy  lips,  or  from  round 
and  rosy  cheek.  So  looked  everything  when,  in  answer  to  the 
loud  laughter  and  talking  of  the  returning  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Mor- 
land  came  to  the  parlour-door,  which  opened  into  the  great 
kitchen  ;  and  what  should  she  see  but  Barbara  Pocklington  and 
Mary  Wheeler  walking  arm-in-arm  up  and  down,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  gentlemen  in  this  world,  and  as  if  rivalry,  and 
least  of  all  rivalry  in  love,  was  the  last  thing  that  could  agitate 
their  hearts  ! 

The  gentlemen  were  heard  talking  and  laughing  as  they 
approached  the  house ;  they  seemed  to  take  the  door  by  storm, 
and  entered  quite  tumultuously.  Mary  and  Barbara  walked  on 
still,  as  if  such  wild  animals  as  these  were  quite  below  their 
notice  ;  when,  behold !  just  as  if  by  the  merest  accident  in  the 
world,  they  passed  under  the  mistletoe  ;  and  at  that  very  moment, 
an  arm  of  Mark  Sopworth,  who  had  stolen  behind  unperceived, 
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was  clasped  round  the  waist  of  each,  and  the  audacious  young 
man  kissed  the  cheeks  of  both  girls. 

'  Oh,  for  shame !'  exclaimed  both,  starting  suddenly  away. 

'  Bravo,  Mark  !'  said  half-a-dozen  voices.  And  then  a  com- 
pany of  young  girls,  who  had  been  invited  for  the  evening,  came 
in  with  their  mothers,  bonneted  and  cloaked ;  and  before  they 
were  aware  where  they  were,  or  what  was  going  on,  found  them- 
selves under  the  mistletoe,  and  declared,  every  one  of  them,  '  that 
they  never  could  have  thought  of  such  a  thing — that  they  never 
were  so  surprised  in  all  their  lives  ;  and  that,  really,  the  gentlemen 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  !' 

There  was  such  a  clamour  of  tongues,  such  shrieks  and  laughter, 
as  never  were  heard  in  any  great  kitchen  !  It  was  a  long  time 
before  this  Babel  subdued  itself  sufficiently  to  render  audible  Mrs. 
Sopworth's  voice,  which  kept  uttering,  '  Do,  gentlemen,  walk  in  to 
tea  !  Do,  ladies,  walk  in  to  the  parlour  and  find  seats  !'  At  last, 
however,  one  heard,  and  then  another,  and  presently  the  comfort- 
able carpeted  parlour,  with  its  gingham-covered  sofa  and  gingham 
window-curtains,  received  them  all ;  but  then  it  was  found  to  be 
so  full,  that  really  it  was  like  a  crowd  at  a  fair.  But,  no  matter  ! 
'  The  more  the  merrier  !'  said  first  one,  and  then  another,  till  the 
sentiment  was  quite  universal ;  so  those  sat  who  could  find  seats, 
and  those  stood  who  could  not,  protesting,  with  all  their  might, 
that  if  the  room  were  ten  times  as  big,  and  brimful  of  chairs,  they 
would  rather  stand — that,  indeed,  they  would  !' 

'  Where  is  my  son  Mark  ?'  asked  Mr.  Sopworth,  from  his  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  where  he  sat  talking  of  '  fat  stock,'  and  '  corn- 
markets,'  with  old  Mr.  Pocklington.  He  has  got  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  in  his  pocket.  I  wonder,  now,  where  he  is.  Lizzie,'  said 
he,  addressing  his  daughter,  'ask  your  brother  Mark  for  the  paper.' 

'  Have  you  seen  Mark  ?'  asked  she,  from  Barbara  Pocklington  ; 
'it's  very  odd,  but  he's  not  in  the  room.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Barbara ;  '  I  saw  him  come  in, 
though.' 

'  Mark  !'  cried  Lizzie,  loud  enough  not  only  to  be  heard  by  all 
the  company,  but  to  draw  everyone's  attention  to  her. 

'  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Mark  ?'  said  a  voice  softly,  behind  the  long 
gingham  window-curtains,  which  fell  over  the  window. 

'  I  hear,'  returned  he,  and  laughed  as  if  the  joke  were 
capital. 

'  Mark  !'  again  cried  Lizzie ;  and  just  at  that  moment  a  mis- 
chievous gentleman  drew  apart  the  curtains,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
there  stood  Mark  Sopworth  and  Mary  Wheeler  ! 
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Mark  laughed  louder  than  ever,  and  the  company  laughed  ; 
while  poor  Mary  blushed  crimson,  and  felt  extremely  foolish. 
From  that  moment  Barbara  Pocklington  hated  her.  Mrs. 
Barker  inquired  from  her  neighbour  whether  she  did  not  think 
that  Miss  Wheeler  had  been  flirting  shamefully  all  day  with  Mr. 
Mark  ;  and  old  Mrs.  Pocklington  said  to  her  neighbour  that  '  she 
should  be  very  much  ashamed  if  a  daughter  of  hers  behaved  as 
Miss  Wheeler  did  !' 

It  was  a  very  merry  evening,  and  games  of  all  kinds  were 
played  —  hunt-the-slipper,  blind-man's-buff,  cross-questions  and 
crooked-answers;  and  then  came  the  merriest  of  all  —  redeeming 
the  forfeits. 

Mrs.  Barker,  it  was  voted,  was  to  hold  the  forfeits  in  her  lap, 
and  Lizzie  Sopworth  was  to  kneel  before  her  and  prescribe  the 
penalty  for  each. 

'  Now,  what  shall  the  owner  of  this  do  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Barker, 
holding  something  in  her  hand. 

'  Lady  or  gentleman  ?'  inquired  Lizzy. 

Mrs.  Barker  stooped  down  as  if  to  look  at  what  she  held,  but 
whispered  the  name  '  Barbara  '  into  her  ear,  and  then  replied  aloud, 
'The  owner  is  a  lady.' 

'She  shall  go  round  the  company,'  replied  Miss  Lizzy,  'and 
inquire  from  each  "  what  they  would  write  on  her  heart,  if  it  were 
a  sheet  of  paper  ?"  ' 

'  It  is  yours,  Barbara  !'  said  Mrs.  Barker,  holding  forth,  at  the 
same  time,  a  small  and  very  pretty  glove. 

'  It  is  not  mine  !'  said  Barbara,  who  had  advanced  half-way  to 
her  sister  ;  '  I  believe  it  is  Miss  Wheeler's.' 

'  Mary  Wheeler,  are  you  the  owner  of  this  glove  ?'  asked  Lizzie 
Sopworth. 

'  It  is  mine,'  said  Mary,  and  then  commenced  her  round. 

'  If  my  heart  were  a  sheet  of  paper,  what  would  you  write  on 
it  ?'  asked  she,  in  the  first  place,  from  Mrs.  Barker. 

'  The  words  of  a  song  which  I  have  heard  you  sing,'  returned 
she,  somewhat  tartly,  '  "  Behave  yoursel'  before  folk."  ' 

'  And  you,  dear  Mrs.  Sopworth  ?'  asked  she,  from  the  friendly 
old  lady. 

'  What  would  I  write  ?'  repeated  she.  '  Oh,  I'm  no  hand  at 
writing  —  I'd  make  out  what  gentleman  was  highest  in  your  books, 
and  hand  the  pen  to  him. 

'  Well  done,  mother  !  said  Mark  ;  and  all  the  Pocklingtons 
thought  Mary  a  greater  flirt  than  ever. 

'  And  if  my  heart  were  paper,  what  would  you  write  on  it,  Miss 
Pocklington  ?'  asked  she,  from  Barbara's  unmarried  sister. 
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'  I  ?'  returned  she,  as  if  offended  by  the  question  ;  '  what  would 
be  the  sense  of  my  writing  anything  ?  I  would  hand  it  over  to 
Mr.  Mark  Sopworth.' 

It  was  beginning  to  get  quite  too  personal,  and  Mary  felt  con 
fused,  especially  as  Mark  Sopworth  himself  came  next.  'And 
you,  Mr.  Mark  ?'  asked  she,  almost  tremulously,  '  what,  if  my 
heart  were  blank  paper,  would  you  write  on  it  ?' 

'  I  would  write,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  '  all  that  I  wish  that 
heart  to  feel — what  I  wish  to  say,  yet  dare  not,'  added  he,  in  a 
whisper,  meant  only  for  her  ear. 

'  Faint  heart  never  deserves  fair  lady,  does  it,  Miss  Wheeler  ?' 
asked  Mr.  Morland,  quite  loud,  who,  having  a  remarkably  quick 
sense  of  hearing,  had  caught  every  word. 

'  What  did  Mr.  Mark  say  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Barker. 

'  Something  quite  too  stupid  to  be  repeated,'  returned  the 
young  man. 

'  It  was  not  so  very  stupid  ! — was  it  now,  Miss  Wheeler  ?'  said 
Mr.  Morland,  chuckling. 

'  I  need  not  go  all  round,'  said  Mary  Wheeler ;  '  I  am  sure  I 
have  done  quite  enough  to  redeem  two  gloves  instead  of  one.' 

The  company  agreed  that  she  had;  and  Mrs.  Barker  tossed 
the  glove  to  her,  and  began  crying  another  -forfeit ;  never  seeing, 
as  Mrs.  Morland  did,  that  Mark  Sopworth  caught  the  glove  in- 
stead of  Mary ;  and,  instead  of  giving  it  to  her,  put  it  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

'  What  shall  the  owner  of  this  do  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Barker. 

'  Lady  or  gentleman  ?'  inquired  Lizzie. 

'  Gentleman,'  returned  Mrs.  Barker. 

'  He  must  bow  to  the  wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kiss 
the  one  he  loves  best.' 

'  It  is  Mark's  !'  exclaimed  his  sister,  looking  at  the  cigar-case 
which  Mrs.  Barker  held.  'Mark,  you  have  heard  your  penalty.' 

'  That  is  soon  done,'  said  he,  starting  from  his  chair,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  both  Mary  Wheeler  and  Barbara  Pocklington  felt 
as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  were  on  them. 

'  No,'  said  Mark,  the  moment  afterwards,  '  I've  changed  my 
mind — I  won't  do  it !' 

'  You  must !  you  must !'  stormed  on  all  sides. 

'  You  shall  never  have  your  cigar-case  again,  if  you  don't,'  said 
Mrs.  Barker. 

'  Never,  as  long  as  you  live  !'  said  his  sister. 

'  Then  I'll  go  without  it,'  said  he,  folding  his  arms,  as  if  irj 
token  how  determined  he  was  to  keep  his  word ;  '  for  where  all 
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are  so  witty  and  so  pretty,  how  is  it  possible  to  make  a  choice ; 
and  then,  unless  I  may  kiss  all  round,  I'll  kiss  none.'  And  with 
this,  Mark  unfolded  his  arms  again,  and  looked  first  at  one  and 
then  at  another  pretty  girl,  as  if  he  were  half  in  the  mind  to  do  as 
he  said. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Mark  !'  '  Now,  did  one  ever !'  '  Don't  let  him  have 
his  forfeit  back  !'  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  at  once ;  and  then,  amid 
all  this  confusion  of  tongues  and  laughter,  supper  was  announced. 

Three  or  four  gentlemen  sang  songs  after  supper,  among  whom 
Mr.  Morland  figured  to  the  greatest  advantage;  then  three  or 
four  ladies  did  the  same;  after  which  so  enthusiastic  did  the 
whole  company  get,  that  they  all  sang  in  chorus. 

'  Would  you  believe  it !'  at  last  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morland,  look- 
ing at  her  watch,  '  that  it  is  actually  half-past  two  ?' 

The  Sopworths  declared  that  that  was  not  late,  and  everybody 
else  protested  that  it  was  shockingly  late ;  that  they  ought  to  be 
quite  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  twenty  other  such  assertions. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  cloak  and  bonnet  such  a  large  company ; 
and  it  took  a  long  time,  too,  before  the  flies,  and  gigs,  and  shan- 
drydans were  all  brought  out  of  the  yard,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
garden-gate.  The  Morlands  had  a  fly  sent  from  the  town  to  fetch 
them ;  and  of  course  Mary  Wheeler  went  with  them,  while  young 
Sopworth,  the  doctor's  apprentice,  who  was  obliged  to  be  back 
that  night,  returned,  as  he  went,  with  Mr.  Crawley  in  his  gig. 

'  You  can  make  room  for  me,  too,  cannot  you  ?'  asked  Mr.  Mark 
Sopworth,  buttoning  up  his  great-coat,  and  coming  to  the  Mor- 
lands' fly- door. 

'  You  are  not  going  to-night,  Mark  !'  exclaimed  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  both  stood  at  the  garden-gate,  with  candles  in  their 
hand,  although  the  moon  shone  brightly. 

'  We  can  give  you  the  seat  which  you  will  like  above  all  others, 
returned  Mr.  Morland,  who  smelt  very  much  of  wine  and  brandy- 
and-water — 'the  seat  opposite  Miss  Wheeler.' 

Mark  sprang  into  the  carriage  ;  his  sister  declared  it  was  too  bad 
that  he  left  her  to  walk  alone  in  the  morning ;  the  carriage-door 
was  shut,  and  off  drove  the  Morlands,  not  a  little  pleased  with 
their  Christmas  Day's  entertainment. 

'  Poor  Mr.  Mark !'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  when  Mary  and  she  next  met,  '  he  lost  his  heart  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  you  lost  your  glove.' 

Mary  smiled,  and  blushed,  as  she  always  did,  and  then,  loosen-" 
ing  the  strings  of  her  black  silk  bag,  took  out  a  neat  little  packet, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  sealed.  '  I  wanted  to  show  you 
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these  kid  gloves,'  said  she,  opening  the  little  packet ;  '  Mr.  Mark 
sent  them  to  me  with  a  note  ;  he  had  lost  mine,  he  wrote,  and  sent 
me  these  instead.  It  is  a  good  exchange  for  me,  for  mine  were  not 
new ;  and  then,  really,  it  was  so  nicely  done  !' 

'  Everything  is  nicely  done,  that  is  done  by  those  we  love,'  said 
Mrs.  Morland ;  '  but,  really,  these  are  beautiful  gloves,  and  I 
wager  there  was  something  very  particular  in  the  note.  Now,  I 
hate  mysteries,  so  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it,  for  I  see,  by  your 
blushes,  that  you  have  something  to  tell.' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  Mary,  looking  crimson  as  a  red  rose ;  '  indeed  I 
have  nothing  so  very  particular  to  tell  you.  There  was  this  with 
the  gloves,  and  that  was  all.' 

Mrs.  Morland  opened  the  gilt-edged  sheet  of  notepaper  which 
Mary  handed  to  her,  and  read,  in  a  very  neat  tradesman's  hand, 
four  lines,  meant  to  be  poetry,  in  which  '  heart '  rhymed  with 
'smart,'  and  'glove'  with  Move.'  She  felt  rather  disappointed 
that  it  was  not  a  direct  proposal ;  but  never  doubting  but  that  it 
would  come  in  due  season,  said  it  was  very  pretty,  and  that  she 
was  sure  Mr.  Mark  would  set  more  store  by  the  old  glove  than 
she  would  by  the  new  ones. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    RETURN    IN    KIND. 

'  WILL  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Morland,'  said  Mary  Wheeler  to  her  one 
evening,  not  very  long  after  the  Christmas  entertainment,  '  tell  me 
something  about  your  early  life  and  experience  ?' 

'  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  child !  I  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  tell !' 

'  Nor  had  I,'  returned  she ;  '  and  yet  you  said  that  you  found 
that  which  I  told  you  interesting ;  do  talk  about  yourself  to-night, 
or  I  shall  fear  that  I  wearied  you  by  talking  so  much  about 
myself.' 

'  If  it  is  on  this  condition,'  replied  Mrs.  Morland,  smiling,  '  I 
will  tell  you  all  that  I  can  remember  about  myself,  just  to  prove 
with  what  delight  and  goodwill  I  listened  to  you. 

'  My  father,  you  must  know,  was  curate  of  a  living  in  Cumber- 
land— the  living  was  rich,  but  he  was  only  a  poor  curate.  The 
parish  was  large,  and  the  population,  though  scanty,  widely  scat- 
tered ;  and  as  my  father  desired  conscientiously  to  perform  his 
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duties  as  pastor  of  his  people,  his  life  was  one  neither  of  ease  nor 
indulgence.  He  was  a  singularly  learned  man ;  and  had  he  been 
a  bishop,  or  even  a  wealthy  rector,  he  would  no  doubt  have  made 
his  '  name  famous  among  the  scholars  of  the  age.  In  middle 
life  he  was  still  a  curate ;  and,  somewhat  soured  with  the  world, 
but  yet  with  the  elements  of  satisfaction  in  himself,  had  fortune 
only  favoured  him,  he  settled  himself  in  his  curacy,  and  devoted 
himself,  body  and  mind,  to  study,  which  soon  became  his  greatest 
earthly  delight,  and  thus  found  enjoyment  in  his  books,  and  peace 
of  mind  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties.  The  mis- 
fortune of  my  father,  however,  was  not  his  social  disappoint- 
ment, but  his  having  married  a  wife  unfitted  for  him.  She  was 
in  every  respect  a  woman  devoted  to  this  world ;  and,  courting 
its  honours,  despised  my  father,  who  seemed  contented  with 
his  humble  lot.  Had  my  father  been  a  stern,  overbearing 
man,  or  even  less  amiable  and  yielding,  he  would  have  gained 
more  respect,  if  not  more  affection,  from  my  mother.  As  it  was, 
they  were  singularly  unhappy,  and  the  remembrances  of  my  early 
life,  unlike  yours,  Mary,  are  of  domestic  disunion  and  bickering. 
But  we  were  poor — of  that  there  is  no  doubt;  and  I  have  always 
found  that  though  fortune  may,  and  does,  no  doubt,  bring  with 
it  its  train  of  discontents,  no  discontent,  no  wear  and  tear  of 
temper,  is  like  that  which  a  narrow  income  brings  with  it,  and 
especially  when  there  is  one  member  of  the  family  troubled  by 
ambition  and  love  of  show,  as  my  poor  mother  was. 

'  Years  went  on,  my  father  lived  in  a  sphere  of  his  own,  out  of 
which  when  he  came,  he  looked  like  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
awakened.  The  family  consisted  of  five  boys  and  myself;  and 
my  father,  as  well  as  my  mother,  saw  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done  for  us;  and,  to  better  his  income,  in  a  way  much 
easier  than  suing  to  the  great,  he  took  to  authorship.  It  was 
exactly  the  life  for  him,  as  it  furnished  him  with  the  most  plausible 
and  best  of  all  possible  excuses  for  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
study ;  but,  alas !  though  he  wrote  books  without  end,  they  were 
such  as  nobody  read,  and,  worse  than  all,  such  as  nobody  bought. 
'  In  many  respects,  there  were  points  of  resemblance  between 
my  poor  mother  and  good  Mrs.  Primrose,  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field."  Among  other  things,  she  aspired  to  intimacy  with  the  great; 
she  would  visit  with  the  scattered  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  scorned  all  under  the  pretension  of  esquire  ;  she  knew  her 
husband  to  be  a  learned  man,  and  she  expected  fame,  if  not  for- 
tune, from  his  works.  Such,  at  least,  were  her  earlier  aspirations. 
But  disappointment  on  disappointment  cools  the  most  sanguine- 
Si— 2 
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hearted ;  and,  alas !  not  only  cools,  but  often  embitters.  It  was 
so  in  my  poor  mother's  case  :  unable  to  visit  with  the  rich,  she 
despised  the  humbler  class,  and  thus  came  to  be  disliked  by  the 
parishioners.  From  her  upbraidings,  my  father  took  refuge  in  his 
study,  and  buried  himself  still  deeper  in  his  books.  Often,  for 
days  and  days,  not  a  word  passed  between  my  parents  ;  my  father 
forgot,  or  seemed  to  forget,  his  domestic  annoyances  there ;  and 
this,  to  an  irritable  temperament  like  my  mother's,  was  an  addi- 
tional wrong. 

'  My  five  brothers  ran  wild  like  untamed  colts ;  my  mother 
thought  that,  as  boys,  they  were  my  father's  charge,  whilst 
I,  as  a  daughter,  belonged  especially  to  her;  and  to  me  she 
unhappily  soon  looked  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  family. 
Poor  mother !  she  fancied  me  handsome,  and  a  genius.  I  .was  as 
fond  of  reading  as  my  father  himself,  and  the  circulating  libraries 
of  the  neighbouring  town  furnished  for  awhile  food  for  my  inex- 
haustible appetite.  I  drew,  and  my  scrawls  were  exhibited  as 
miracles  of  genius ;  music  I  began  to  learn,  but  too  impatient 
to  advance  step  by  step  in  that  most  difficult  of  sciences,  I 
composed  vagaries  of  my  own,  and  at  thirteen  set  up  for  a  musical 
composer. 

'  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  ignorant,  vain,  and  overbearing, 
and  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  detestable  child.  Our  respectable 
neighbours,  offended  by  my  poor  mother's  pride,  looked  on  me, 
as  was  natural,  with  pity.  They  were  homely  people,  who  thought 
homely  virtues  and  homely  knowledge  the  most  estimable  things 
in  life,  and  they  were  right.  For  myself,  I  was  helpless  as  a  child 
in  the  common  business  of  life ;  my  mother  blindly  doting  on 
me,  permitted  me  to  take  no  part  in  household  work ;  everything 
was  done  for  me,  and  that  by  my  mother,  for  my  time,  she  believed, 
was  better  employed  in  those  accomplishments,  in  which  I  was 
and  never  could  be  other  than  the  merest  dabbler,  than  in  learn- 
ing to  be  useful.  Unfortunately,  too,  as  I  said  before,  she 
had  a  great  notion  that  I  was  handsome,  and  that  my  face, 
if  my  genius  failed,  must  make  all  our  fortunes;  needle- 
work, therefore,  was  prohibited,  lest  I  should  spoil  my  eyes,  or 
injure  my  figure  by  stooping.  I  was  permitted  to  do  no  house- 
hold work,  lest  my  hands  should  become  coarse  and  red.  It  was 
in  vain  that  my  poor  father  now  and  then  woke  up  from  his  books 
and  objected  to  my  mode  of  education  :  "  Why  does  not  Ellen 
mend  the  boys'  stockings  ?  why  does  not  Ellen  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other  ?"  he  would  inquire ;  and  then  my  poor  mother,  stung 
by  questions  which  were  not  easy  to  answer,  grew  angry,  and,  in 
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her  turn,  upbraided  him  with  the  untamed  propensities  of  their 
sons,  who,  early  in  life,  had  given  both  parents  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

'  We  were  an  unhappy,  disorganised  family  •  and  my  brothers 
seemed  likely  enough  to  bring  lasting  disgrace  on  their  father,  if 
not  on  the  clerical  name ;  add  to  which,  long-accumulated  debts 
threatened  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  In  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the 
parishioners  complained,  I  believe,  to  the  rector ;  the  bishop  inter- 
fered, and  my  father  was  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  his  curacy. 

'  Ruin  stared  us  in  the  face  ;  I  was  then  nearly  seventeen,  and 
my  eldest  brother  twenty-five.  We  were  like  people  overtaken  by 
shipwreck  or  fire;  we  looked  on  and  around,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  ruin  and  dismay. 

'  My  mother  had  a  brother,  a  distiller,  in  Bristol,  a  well-to-do 
man,  who  often,  in  reply  to  her  complaining  letters,  had  sent  her 
a  ten  or  a  twenty  pound  note.  To  him,  of  course,  application 
was  made  in  our  distress;  and  in  reply  to  my  mother's  letter, 
instead  of  writing,  he  came  instantly.  Never  shall  I  forget  his 
arrival,  and  the  influence  of  his  presence  !  We  were  all  dreamers, 
as  it  were,  and  our  actions  were  characterised  by  indecision. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?"  exclaimed  my 
poor  mother,  distractedly.  "Done!"  repeated  my  uncle;  "why, 
work  !  Are  not  these  young  people,"  asked  he,  "  endowed  like 
the  rest  of  their  kind  ? — hands  have  they,  and  heads — what  would 
they  have  more  ?" 

'  Three  of  my  brothers  he  sent  off  in  a  few  months'  time  to 
Australia,  with  a  hundred  pounds  each ;  and  there,  with  ample 
space  for  their  wild  energies,  they  have  done  well.  Me,  without 
asking  even  leave  of  my  parents,  he  took  to  live  with  him,  as  his 
housekeeper.  Nobody  thought,  I  believe,  of  objecting  to  any- 
thing he  did  :  he  settled  all  as  with  a  moment's  thought ;  but  the 
truth  is,  he  had  come  with  plans  ready  made,  and  it  never  entered 
his  head  that  things  could  be  better  than  he  arranged  them ;  nor 
indeed  could  they. 

'  He  stayed  with  us  a  fortnight,  and  in  that  time  wrought  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  affairs.  He  went  from  house  to  house  among 
the  parishioners,  and  everywhere  he  dropped,  as  it  were,  a  seed  of 
goodwill  and  forbearance.  He  went  also,  quite  unsolicited  by 
my  parents,  both  to  the  rector  and  the  bishop,  and  said  so  much 
in  my  father's  behalf,  as  excited  their  sympathy  and  kindness 
towards  him.  The  end  of  all  was,  that  he  was  re-established  in  his 
curacy  more  firmly  than  ever ;  besides  which,  though  he  was  not 
able  to  gain  an  augmentation  of  his  salary,  he  made  some  little 
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addition  to  his  income  from  his  own  purse.  But  that  which,  after 
all,  was  most  to  the  purpose  was,  that  he  roused  my  father  from 
his  learned  lethargy,  to  feel  and  to  see  the  kindness  and  the  good- 
will of  those  around  him  ;  and  to  make  him  feel  this  was  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  action,  and  a  new  value  to  life.  My  mother 
made  no  objection  to  anything,  not  even  to  my  leaving  her ;  I 
had  been,  it  is  true,  but  of  very  little  use  to  her.  I  could  do,  com- 
paratively speaking,  nothing  !  and  my  uncle  said  that  my  absence 
was  better  for  her  than  my  presence,  at  least  for  some  time  ;  and 
that  when  I  returned  to  her,  if  I  were  fit  for  nothing  better,  I 
should  be  fit  for  a  respectable  man's  wife. 

'  My  uncle  was  a  very  peculiar  person,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and 
shrewdest  of  men.  He  accomplished  that  which  he  desired,  how- 
ever improbable  it  might  at  first  seem,  not  so  much  by  a  coup  de 
main,  as  by  calmly  sapping  and  mining,  and  never  being  turned 
aside  or  daunted  by  any  impediment  whatever.  Such  had  been 
his  own  course  through  life,  and  thus  he  went  to  work  in  our 
own  affairs.  It  is  remarkable  that,  after  his  visit,  my  father  wrote 
no  more  books,  and  my  mother  condescended  to  know  such 
families  in  the  parish  as  did  not  write  "  esquire  "  to  their  names. 
My  three  elder  brothers,  as  I  told  you,  have  all  become  respectable 
men  in  their  colonial  life  ;  and  of  my  two  younger  ones,  the  one  is 
in  my  uncle's  service,  and  the  other  has  taken  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.' 

'  And  with  yourself/  said  Mary  Wheeler,  '  it  must  have  gone 
equally  well.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Morland.  '  But  only  think  of  me,  a  romantic, 
inexperienced  girl,  ignorant  as  a  child  of  every-day  business,  with 
the  notion  that  I  was  handsome,  and  a  genius,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  other  absurdities,  brought  at  once  into  a  large  house,  and 
being  told  that  I  must  consider  myself  as  the  mistress  of  it ;  that 
much  would  be  required  from  me,  and  but  very  little  excused  !  I 
was,  indeed,  frightened  almost  out  of  my  senses  ;  and  yet,  on  our 
journey  to  Bristol,  which  was  made  leisurely,  in  order  that  I  might 
see  something  of  the  country  and  the  places  through  which  we 
travelled,  my  uncle  had  so  far  excited  my  respect,  not  to  say  reverence, 
that  I  accepted  my  office,  sincerely  determined  to  do  my  best.  He 
did  not,  as  so  many  would  have  done — who,  with  half  his  acute- . 
ness,  must  have  seen  what  a  poor  creature  I  was — humble  me,  and 
depreciate  what  little  knowledge  I  had ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave 
me  credit  for  all  the  knowledge  which  I  ought  to  have  possessed, 
and  when  I  blundered  and  failed,  he  purposely  shut  his  eyes.  I 
was  humbled,  but  ennobled  at  the  same  time  ;  a  new  life,  useful, 
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good,  and  real,  was  opened  before  me,  in  which  I  longed  to 
become  an  actor.  He  was  satisfied  to  awaken  the  better  part  of 
my  nature,  without  asking  my  confidence.  I  made,  thus,  no  con- 
fessions, either  of  regret  for  the  past,  or  of  resolve  for  the  future  ; 
but  esteem  and  affection  filled  my  heart,  and  they  did  most  to 
make  my  good  resolutions  effectual. 

'  However  much  my  uncle  must  have  blamed  my  parents,  and 
especially  my  mother,  for  my  faulty  education,  not  one  word  was 
ever  spoken  by  him  to  their  disparagement ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  keep  alive  our  family  affection,  and  was 
very  exact  in  my  writing  regularly  home.' 

'  What  an  excellent  man  !'  exclaimed  Mary  Wheeler. 

'  Excellent,  indeed  !'  returned  Mrs.  Morland.  '  Spirits  such  as 
his  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  But  to  continue  my  narrative. 
On  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  my  uncle  first  began  to  speak  of 
that  which  he  had  done  for  my  family.  I  ex-pressed  my  gratitude 
with  tears.  "  I  mention  this  only,"  said  he,  "  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  why  your  duties  in  my  house  are  as  arduous  and 
responsible  as  you  will  find  them.  Hitherto,  I  have  kept  a  hired 
housekeeper ;  I  cannot  afford  that  longer ;  you  must  supply  her 
place,  and  thus  you  will  confer  real  service  on  me.  The  keys  of 
all  that  my  house  contains  will  be  put  into  your  hands.  I  require 
order,  regularity,  and  propriety ;  without  these  I  cannot  live.  You 
will  endeavour  to  please  me,  and  you  will  succeed." 

'  My  uncle's  manner  was  always  so  firm  yet  calm,  that,  while  it 
excited  no  opposition  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  it  had  the  power 
of  assuring  and  of  inspiring  self-respect.  Thus  it  was,  that  I  was 
not  discouraged  on  entering  upon  my  new  and  really  responsible 
duties,  ignorant  and  inexperienced  as  I  had  come  to  know  myself ; 
nor,  though  I  was  at  first  almost  too  anxious,  and  too  much 
frightened  to  sleep,  did  I  despair  of  succeeding  in  the  end. 

'  I  had  a  household  of  five  persons,  independently  of  servants, 
to  provide  for.  I  found,  however,  order  and  precision  in  the  whole 
establishment.  "  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,"  was  my  uncle's  watchword.  He  took  me  over  the  whole 
house  the  day  after  my  arrival ;  showed  me  into  every  chest,  and 
drawer,  and  closet,  and,  in  a  few  clear  sentences,  laid  down  a  plan 
of  household  management  for  me.  He  had  the  rare  but  great 
gift  of  expressing  himself  in  very  few  words  ;  and  thus  all  was 
clear  and  definite  from  the  beginning.  My  heart  almost  died 
within  me  when  I  saw  that  which  devolved  upon  me,  more  especi- 
ally when,  in  a  few  days'  time,  my  uncle  brought  a  piece  of  linen 
— which  I  had  to  make  into  shirts  ;  and  wool — which  I  was  to  knit 
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into  stockings ;  and  table-linen — which  I  had  to  mark.  I  was  un- 
skilled with  my  needle,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  could  neither 
back-stitch  nor  make  button-holes,  and  as  for  knitting — I  hardly 
knew  how  to  hold  my  needles.  Not  the  least  notice,  however,  did 
my  uncle  take  of  the  consternation  depicted  in  my  countenance, 
but  only  remarked  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  for  these  things  ;  if  all 
were  done  in  a  year's  time,  that  was  enough.  I  suspected,  what 
was  really  the  case,  that  my  uncle  knew  how  woefully  ignorant  I 
was  of  these  common  things,  and  I  was  piqued  to  let  him  find  me 
cleverer  than  he  imagined.  I  practised  my  needle,  therefore,  in 
private ;  unpicked  the  whole  of  a  shirt,  that  I  might  the  better 
understand  the  making  of  one,  and,  in  process  of  time,  felt  not  a 
little  vain  in  seeing  the  work  proceeding  regularly  and  well,  in  his 
presence. 

'  My  uncle  spent  his  evenings  mostly  at  home  ;  a  youth,  whom 
he  hired  for  the  purpose,  came  in  daily  from  six  till  nine  to  read 
aloud  to  him.  Newspapers,  history,  and  travels,  were  his  favourite 
reading  ;  and  whilst  he  listened  he  drank  his  coffee,  which  was  his 
favourite  beverage.  He  required  me  to  be  always  present  at  this 
reading,  and  to  employ  myself  the  while  at  needlework. 

'  I  neither  drew,  painted,  nor  composed  music.  I  wrote  neither 
poetry  nor  romances  ;  nor  had  I  time  to  read  those  written  by 
other  people.  Some  way  I  lost  my  desire  for  such  employments  ;  I 
despised  my  own  miserable  attempts  at  the  whole  range  of  the  fine 
arts,  and,  like  an  appetite  which  has  been  satiated  with  sweets,  I 
turned  with  tenfold  relish  to  solid  and  substantial  things.  I  men- 
tally hungered  and  thirsted  after  strengthening  literature  and  im- 
proving knowledge.  My  whole  being  seemed  to  respond  to  my 
desires ;  whatever  I  did,  or  heard,  or  saw,  seemed  to  unfold  new 
and  ennobling  views  of  life,  and  to  make  that  clear  which  had  been 
hitherto  dark  and  confused.  My  heart  was  cheerful  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  my  life  was  and  would  be  useful ;  and  every  day 
developed  powers  in  me  of  which  I  had  had  no  conception,  and 
which  I  had  hitherto  envied  in  others. 

'  You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  my  uncle  had  nothing  to 
excuse  or  overlook.  I'll  tell  you  what  an  affair  I  made  of  the 
dinner  I  first  arranged  and  cooked  for  him  and  three  of  his 
friends.  "Now,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "to-morrow  I  bring  three 
gentlemen  to  dinner ;  I  wish  something  plain  and  nice  :  soup — a 
roast — something  boiled,  if  you  will — and  a  pudding  ;  that  is  quite 
enough."  There  was  at  the  time  an  inexperienced  cook  ;  all  de- 
volved upon  me,  and  I  was  determined  to  do  something  quite 
superexcellent.  By  some  means,  however,  I  quite  forgot  the  soup, 
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and  thought  only  of  the  roast  and  the  boiled.  I  considered  with 
myself  what  my  uncle  liked  best ;  I  knew  that  veal  was  in  season, 
and  that  it  was  a  favourite  dish  with  him.  I  bought,  therefore,  a 
handsome  leg  of  veal,  crammed  it  with  stuffing,  and  roasted  it 
whole — think  only  of  a  whole  leg  of  veal !  I  boiled  the  most 
beautiful  tongue  I  could  find,  and  the  finest  new  potatoes  and 
cauliflower ;  all  of  which  I  cooked  by  the  most  approved  receipts 
in  the  cookery-book.  A  bread-pudding,  too,  I  made — not  forgetting 
wine-sauce — and  a  gooseberry-tart.  I  never  felt  better  pleased  in 
my  life  than  when,  punctually  as  my  uncle  and  his  friends  entered 
the  house,  I  saw  my  leg  of  veal,  richly  browned,  and  done  to  a 
turn.  It  was,  as  I  thought,  a  magnificent  joint,  which  the  very 
largest  dish  in  the  best  dinner-service  was  hardly  big  enough  to 
hold ;  the  tongue  smelt  savoury,  the  potatoes  were  mealy,  and  the 
cauliflower  unbroken  and  delicate.  I  anticipated  for  myself  un- 
mingled  glory,  and  hastily  changed  my  dress  to  take  my  place  at 
table,  thinking  with  myself  that  if  the  pudding  would  but  turn  well 
out  of  mould,  I  should  have  achieved  for  myself  great  honour  that 
day  !  The  big  dish,  for  which  we  had  not  a  cover  large  enough, 
was  brought  in  and  set  before  my  uncle  ;  the  tongue  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  and  the  vegetables  on  each  side. 

'  "  But  the  soup  ?"  said  my  uncle,  glancing  at  me.  I  felt  as  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  struck  me  ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  turned  pale 
or  red,  but  all  at  once  I  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
soup.  "  So  then,"  said  my  uncle,  interpreting  my  silence  aright, 
"  there  is  no  soup  !" 

'  The  ill-fitting  cover  was  taken  from  the  dish,  and  I  saw  at  once 
a  smile  on  every  countenance.  I  saw  that  I  had  again  done 
wrong,  and  I  was  mortified  and  ashamed  !  "  I  hope  your  veal  is 
done,"  said  my  uncle,  as  I  thought,  rather  sternly ;  and  all  at  once 
it  struck  me — of  which  I  had  never  thought  before — that  people 
did  not  cook  legs  of  veal  whole.  I  thought  of  legs  of  mutton  and 
legs  of  lamb,  but  I  could  not  console  myself.  "  What  will  become 
of  me,"  thought  I,  "if  my  potatoes  and  cauliflower  are  wrong 
also !"  My  gooseberry-tart  I  felt  sure  was  a  failure,  and  my  pudding 
would  stick  to  the  mould.  "  What  a  responsible  thing  cooking  a 
dinner  is  !"  thought  I,  and  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

'  Whether  the  veal  really  was  thoroughly  done  or  not  I  cannot 
tell,  but  my  uncle  and  his  friends  said  it  was  excellent ;  they 
praised  the  tongue,  too,  and  the  vegetables ;  and  though  the 
pudding  did  not  turn  out  perfectly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  myself  that  the  tart  was  not  quite  done,  still  all  ate  heartily 
and  seemed  so  good-humoured,  that  even  I  might  have  been 
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reconciled  to  myself.  But  that  was  not  so  easy.  I  knew  that  I 
had  failed ;  that  the  dinner,  after  all  my  efforts,  was  ridiculous  ; 
and,  leaving  my  uncle  and  his  guests  to  enjoy  their  wine,  I  went 
into  my  own  room  and  cried  bitterly. 

'  Not  one  word,  however,  did  my  uncle  say  about  it.  I  was 
terrified  when  he  came  to  breakfast  next  morning,  but  he  read  his 
newspaper  just  as  usual ;  and  had  I  not  known  him  too  well  for 
that,  I  should  have  imagined  he  either  did  not  care  about  it,  or  had 
quite  forgotten  it. 

'  "  Ellen,"  said  he,  in  about  a  month's  time,  "  I  shall  have  six 
friends  to  dine  with  me  next  week  ;  let  all  be  properly  arranged. 
I  will  write  down  what  I  wish  for  dinner,  and  mind  that  all  is  done 
well." 

'  "  Might  I  only  just  for  once  have  somebody  to  direct  me  ?"  said 
I,  full  of  apprehension  and  terror. 

'  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  good-humouredly,  "  you  must  learn  to  rely 
upon  yourself;  you  will  not  again  roast  a  whole  leg  of  veal." 

'  "  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dearest  uncle,"  exclaimed  I,  "  do  not 
mention  it ;  I  am  ready  to  cry  whenever  I  think  of  it !"  ' 

'  And  how  did  you  succeed  this  time  !'  asked  Mary. 

'  I  begged  my  uncle  to  give  me  immediately  a  list  of  the  dishes 
he  wished ;  and  whatever  was  new  to  me,  or  about  which  I  was 
not  confident,  I  made  trial  of  for  the  dinners  which  intervened ; 
and  this  time  all  succeeded  well.  My  uncle  was  greatly  pleased  ; 
I  was  put  in  good-humour  with  myself,  and  never  feared,  and 
never  greatly  failed,  after  that  time. 

'  A  few  years,  as  you  may  believe,  made  a  change  in  me.  I  was 
as  practical  as  my  uncle  himself,  and  well-skilled,  if  not  clever, 
in  all  that  was  useful  and  domestic;  and  as  far  as  character  and 
views  of  life  went,  if  I  had  been  judged  by  these,  my  own  mother 
would  not  have  known  me. 

4  The  income  which  my  uncle  allowed  my  parents  enabled  them 
to  live  much  more  comfortably,  and  to  maintain  my  youngest 
brother,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  University.  My  parents  wished 
that  I  should  return  to  them,  but  I  did  not  desire  it ;  I  was  not 
necessary  at  home,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  so  to  my  uncle. 
My  uncle  was  greatly  pleased  by  my  decision,  and  his  kindness  to 
me  increased  daily  ;  unhappily,  however,  my  mother  was  hurt  by 
my  refusal,  and  this  was  most  painful  to  me.  Time  slid  on — I  was 
seven-and-twenty ;  and  one  of  my  uncle's  sons,  who  was  happily 
married,  wished  to  become,  with  his  wife,  an  inmate  of  his  father's 
house.  This  was  most  desirable  to  me,  as  I  had  then  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Morland,  and  he  was  impatient  for  our 
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marriage.  My  uncle,  who  in  goodness  and  consideration  is 
superior  to  all  other  men,  made  me  a  present  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  one  hundred  of  which  he  insisted  on  my  laying  out  in 
preparation  for  my  marriage,  and  counselled  me  to  return  for  a  few 
months  to  my  father's  house,  that  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
might  exist  amongst  us,  that  my  father  might  unite  us,  and  that  I 
might  begin  my  married  life  with  his  and  my  mother's  blessing. 

'  Such,  dearest  Mary,  has  been  my  life ;  there  is  no  romance  in 
it ;  but  please  God  only  that  I  rightly  make  use  of  the  lessons  it 
has  given  me,  I  shall  not  be  altogether  useless  in  my  sphere,  be  it 
large  or  be  it  small.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EBB   TIDE. 

WHATEVER  the  party  at  Mr.  Sopworth's  on  Christinas  Day  might 
think  of  Mary  Wheeler,  and  her  flirtation  with  Mark  Sopworth,  as 
the  Pocklingtons  called  it,  the  impression  which  Mrs.  Morland 
made  on  everyone  was  extremely  favourable.  She  was  declared 
by  everybody  to  be  '  one  of  the  genteelest  people  they  ever  saw ;' 
and  '  quite  an  acquisition  to  their  acquaintance.' 

Accordingly — notwithstanding  the  tragical  history  of  the  cat,  and 
Mrs.  Morland  being  so  intimate  with  that  '  flirt,'  Mary  Wheeler — 
Mrs.  Barker  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  her,  and  determined 
not  to  let  it  die  away  for  lack  of  frequent  calls  on  her  part,  and  by 
showing  her  goodwill  in  bringing  all  the  news  and  gossip  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Months  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Barker  came  in  one  summer  after- 
noon, brimful  of  news  about  Mr.  Crawley.  '  Was  it  not  a  shocking 
thing  ? — and  had  not  she  really  heard  ? — and  this  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  arrested.  His  name  would  certainly  be  in  the 
Gazette  before  this  time  next  year  ;  and  then  what  was  to  become 
of  Miss  Wheeler  ?  for  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Crawley's  lease  had 
only  a  few  years  to  run,  and  his  creditors  would  take  it  as  property ; 
it  would  be  sold,  and  then,  maybe,  Mr.  Morland  would  buy  it ;  or 
perhaps  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth — the  Sopworths  were  such  rich 
people.  Mr.  Mark  had  already  had  a  thousand  pounds  from  his 
father  to  begin  business ;  it  was  all  nonsense  about  his  ever 
marrying  Miss  Wheeler  •  his  family,  she  was  sure,  would  be  very 
angry  if  he  did  ;  she  was  always  flirting  with  him  !  Did  not  Mrs. 
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Morland,  now,  honestly  think  her  a  flirt  ?  No  !  Well,  now,  that 
was  odd !  Mrs.  Morland  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  think 
Mary  Wheeler  a  flirt ;  and  then  so  affected  !  Mrs.  Barker  hated 
coquetry  and  affectation.  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth  would  never  marry 
her ;  he  knew  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  !  and  if  all 
was  true  about  old  Crawley,  Mary  Wheeler  must  look  out  for  some 
situation,  as  she  had  no  rich  relations  to  take  her.' 

So  talked  Mrs.  Barker.  In  a  day  or  two  she  was  sitting  with 
Miss  Lizzie  Sopworth,  and  talking  about  Mr.  Morland.  '  Well,  she 
thanked  goodness  that  her  husband  was  a  man  of  business,  and 
not  like  Mr.  Morland !  Really,  it  was  a  shocking  thing,  such  a 
fortune  as  Mr.  Nixon  had  made ;  and  now  people  said  that 
Morland,  though  he  began  with  three  or  four  thousand  pounds, 
was  insolvent !  But  he  was  never  likely  to  make  any  business 
succeed  !  he  paid  no  attention  to  it— he  neglected  his  business 
dreadfully.  Moorson,  the  druggist,  was  making  all  the  same 
perfumes  now.  Morland  was  a  dissipated  sort  of  man  they  both 
agreed,  and  neglected  his  wife  shamefully ;  he  never  went  with 
her  to  church  now,  and  he  spent  nearly  all  his  evenings  at  the 
Blue  Boar,  drinking  there  with  commercial  gentlemen ;  they  did 
not  believe  that  Mrs.  Morland  was  happy — how,  indeed,  could  she 
be?  Mrs.  Barker  had  heard  hints  dropped — but  she  hated 
repeating  all  that  she  heard — suffice  it  to  say  that  if  she  had  such  a 
husband,  she  would  read  him  a  pretty  lesson !  Mr.  Morland  would 
get  into  the  Gazette  as  well  as  old  Crawley,  and  then  he  must 
take  to  his  travelling  again ;  and  if  that  did  not  bring  down  his 
wife's  pride,  they  did  not  know  what  would.' 

The  year  wore  on,  and  Crawley,  his  niece,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morland,  furnished  much  material  for  gossip.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
imagined,  that  if  there  were  cause,  or  only  ground,  for  some  of  the 
many  and  painful  things  that  were  said,  the  intimacy  between 
Mary  Wheeler  and  her  friend  must  have  become  greater  than  ever, 
out  of  natural  interchange  of  sorrow  and  mutual  sympathy  :  but 
that  was  not  the  case  ;  Mary  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Morland  had,  of 
late,  met  less  frequently  than  hitherto,  and  neither  one  nor  the 
other  spoke  much  of  the  sorrow  that  haunted  them.  Mrs.  Morland, 
indeed,  said  nothing,  whilst  she  respected  her  young  friend's 
delicacy  of  feeling  too  much  to  pry  into  whatever  she  might  choose 
to  conceal.  As  to  Mrs.  Morland,  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into 
her  increasing  anxieties. 

Mrs.  Morland  had  always  regarded  herself  as  happily  married, 
and  had  affection  for  her  husband  and  confidence  in  his  business 
capacity.  As  a  commercial  traveller,  with  his  guinea  a  day,  and 
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his  fine  horse  and  gig,  he  had  lived  a  gay  and  easy  life.  What 
smiling  lips  and  brightening  eyes  of  buxom  landladies  and  pretty 
chambermaids  had  welcomed  George  Morland,  or  '  the  handsome 
traveller  '  as  he  was  called,  to  all  the  best  inns  in  England  !  What 
travellers'-rooms  he  had  set  in  a  roar  with  his  gay,  witty  stories  ! 
and  what  reputation  he  had  gained  for  his  good  singing  !  There 
was  not  a  rich  tradesman  with  whom  he  did  business,  who,  if  his 
wife  had  a  party,  would  not  invite  him  as  one  of  its  honoured 
guests.  Yes,  indeed !  it  was  a  merry  life,  and  a  life  greatly  to  his 
taste,  which  he  had  led. 

Much  as  he  knew  of  trade,  he  had  never  felt  any  inclination  for 
it  on  his  own  account ;  he  pitied  people,  indeed — let  them  make 
what  incomes  they  would — who  were  tied  down,  all  their  lives,  to 
a  counter.  '  Free  and  easy '  was  his  maxim ;  and  just  in  the  same 
degree  that  he  compassionated  the  home-bound  shopkeeper,  did 
he  the  married  man.  He  had  said  that  he  would  remain  a 
bachelor,  and  keep  true  to  his  sample-bag  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter ;  but  unexpected  events  happen,  every  now  and  then,  to 
vary  the  dull  routine  of  things,  and  so  it  was  here.  Mr.  Morland 
found  himself,  without  the  remotest  expectation  of  such  a  thing 
their  to  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  then,  all  at  once — quite  as  unex- 
pectedly— the  desire  to  be  in  trade  on  his  own  account  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  that  more  especially  as  Mr.  Nixon,  for  whom 
he  had  done  business,  died  just  then,  and  his  business  was  offered 
for  sale.  Amid  a  host  of  applicants,  he  was  successful ;  he  pur- 
chased it  and  the  stock-in-trade,  together  with  all  the  late  Mr. 
Nixon's  recipes,  and  thus  became  patentee  of  one  single  perfume, 
it  was  said,  by  which  its  original  inventor  had  cleared  some  hun- 
dreds a  year.  Morland  thought  he  had  a  fine  prospect  before 
him ;  borrowed  an  additional  five  hundred  pounds,  and  established 
himself,  as  he  believed,  for  life.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  in 
a  house  of  his  own,  than  he  began  to  think  about  a  wife ;  and 
just  as  unexpectedly  as  he  had  found  himself  possessor  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  discovered  that  the  niece  of  a  certain  distiller  in 
Bristol  was  in  possession  of  his  heart.  The  lady  and  he  had  known 
each  other  for  years.  He  went  over  to  Bristol,  made  many  fine 
speeches,  how  he  never  had  thought  himself  worthy,  a  poor 
traveller  as  he  was,  to  aspire  to  her  hand  ;  but  now — here  he  was 
with  his  first  good  luck — might  he  but  be  thought  worthy  of  her ! 
We  know  the  result :  he  married  her,  and  brought  her  home,  as 
we  have  seen. 

Mrs.  Morland,  with  all  her  sound  judgment,  was  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  see  faults  in  anyone  whom  she  loved.  She  thought 
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her  husband  about  as  near  perfection  as  any  human  being  could 
be ;  she  found  excuses  for  what  anyone  but  herself  would  have 
called  faults,  and  palliated  and  cheerfully  shut  her  eyes  whenever 
her  honest  reason  might  have  blamed.  She  was  a  loving,  true- 
hearted  woman,  and  even  whilst  her  neighbours,  Mrs.  Barker  and 
Lizzie  Sopworth,  made  themselves  quite  sure  that  a  person  who 
loved  to  dress  and  live  handsomely,  as  she  did,  must  long  ago 
have  discovered  that  her  husband  would  never  make  a  fortune 
like  Mr.  Nixon — for  nothing  at  all  did  he  know  of  distilling,  and 
old  Matthew  had  hinted  how  badly  things  were  managed,  and 
that  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth  of  spirit,  and  such  things,  were 
wasted,  because  Mr.  Morland  no  more  understood  his  business 
than  a  child — whilst  all  this,  and  much  more,  was  talked  of  by 
her  ill-natured  neighbours,  Mrs.  Morland  was  ever  trying  to  make 
home  comfortable  and  attractive  to  her  '  dear  George,'  as  she 
always  called  him. 

When  people  are  unfortunate  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  or  even 
when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  it  mostly  happens  that 
the  temper  is  the  moral  barometer  which  indicates  these  facts. 
'  A  prosperous  man  can  afford  to  be  good-tempered,'  said  Mor- 
land hundreds  of  times  to  himself,  and  not  to  himself  only,  but 
to  his  wife  also.  Thus  it  was  that  the  first  secret  acknowledgments 
which  she  made  to  her  husband's  disadvantage,  were  on  the  score 
of  his  temper.  '  His  temper,'  she  argued,  '  was  not  very  good — 
was  not  always  alike ;  but  she  could  not  expect  all  men  to  re- 
semble her  uncle ;  he  was  a  man  in  ten  thousand !'  And  then, 
recalling  the  domestic  unhappiness  of  her  own  home,  which, 
candid  as  she  was,  she  attributed  more  to  the  faults  of  her  mother 
than  of  her  father,  she  resolved  to  use  redoubled  efforts  that 
nothing  on  her  part  should  be  wanting  to  secure  comfort  and 
affection  to  their  fireside.  The  idea  that  her  husband  was  inade- 
quate to  his  business,  and  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  not 
only  what  was  his  own,  but  what  he  had  borrowed,  never  entered 
her  mind.  She  feared  only  that  he  missed  some  accustomed 
pleasures  and  indulgences  ;  therefore,  she  the  more  consulted  his 
tastes,  gratified  his  whims  and  fancies,  and  met  him  always  with 
affectionate  smiles  and  cheerful  words,  nor  ever  breathed  a  syllable 
of  the  wish  which  lay  nearest  to  her  heart — that  he  would  spend 
more  of  his  evenings  with  her  than  with  his  old  friends  at  the  Blue 
Boar. 

Mr.  Morland  had  a  perfect  passion  for  clothes ;  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  for  him  to  dress  well;  travelling  spoiled  many 
clothes.  Mrs.  Morland  thought  that,  now  her  husband  did  not 
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travel,  and  lived  quite  at  home,  it  would  be  much  better  to  wear 
out  some  of  his  old  clothes ;  but  he  had  different  views  :  he  sold 
half  his  wardrobe  to  a  Jew,  and  then  bought  a  fresh  supply.  Not 
a  month  passed  but  some  new  garment  came  home  from  the 
tailor's,  and  Mrs.  Morland,  who  found  he  would  have  his  way, 
only  smiled. 

Midsummer,  however,  came,  and  with  it  Midsummer  bills. 
'  My  dear  George,'  exclaimed  she,  opening  a  long  bill  from  Haw- 
kins, the  draper,  'do  we  really  owe  him  five-and-forty  pounds! 
I  have  not  bought  one  single  thing  since  the  household-linen,  and 
we  paid  for  that  at  Christmas — nay,  and  here  it  actually  is  again ! 
fifteen  pounds,  as  you  may  remember ;  and  all  the  rest  is  for — 
She  did  not  say  for  what,  because  it  was  for  his  clothes,  and  she 
never  even  hinted  that  he  did  wrong, 

'And  what  the  devil  made  you  lay  out  fifteen  pounds  for  linen?' 
returned  he,  roused  out  of  the  silence  into  which  he  had  sunk. 

'  Fifteen  pounds  !'  returned  his  wife ;  '  why,  my  dear  George, 
you  surely  do  not  call  that  much  for  household  linen ;  and  there 
was  none,  you  know,  dearest,  when  I  came.  We  ought,  really, 
every  year,  to  make  a  little  purchase  till  we  have  a  good  stock ; 
but  I  am  so  surprised  that  this  was  not  paid  at  Christmas  !' 

Morland  started  up,  and,  without  another  word,  went  out,  bang- 
ing the  parlour-door  after  him,  and  the  next  moment  she  heard 
him  leave  the  house.  The  thought  of  the  unpaid  Christmas  bill 
lay  most  unpleasantly  on  her  mind.  It  was  a  dull,  sultry  even- 
ing ;  her  parlour-windows  opened  into  the  Barkers'  yard ;  there 
was  no  fresh  air  to  be  had,  and  she  was  beginning  to  think  of 
taking  a  little  solitary  walk,  when  a  low  tap  at  the  door  was  heard, 
and  Mary  Wheeler  entered.  Poor  Mary  !  her  eyes  were  red ;  she 
had  been  weeping.  All  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  a  veil  were  with- 
drawn from  Mrs.  Morland's  mental  vision,  and  human  life  lay 
before  her,  not  steeped  in  the  roseate  light  of  affection,  as  it 
mostly  seemed  to  her  cheerful  spirit,  but  dark  and  troubled,  and 
full  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  What  if  she  and  her  hus- 
band came  to  be  dissatisfied  with  each  other — came  to  live  in 
strife  together — to  have  secrets  and  misunderstandings  !  And  it 
might  be  so  !  There  was  much  unhappiness  in  this  world  ;  much 
disunion  and  bitterness  in  families — and  if  it  came  to  be  their 
case !  And  with  this  thought  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears ;  it 
was  what  Mary  Wheeler  had  never  seen  before.  She,  then,  had 
troubles  of  her  own  !  Perhaps,  indeed,  thought  Mary,  all  those 
unpleasant  things  which  people  say  are  true  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Mor- 
land is  nearly  ruined ;  perhaps  he  is  unkind  to  his  wife  !  A  flood 
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of  sympathy  overflowed  the  kind-hearted  girl,  and  without  saying 
one  word,  she  wept  too.  She  had  come  to  open  her  troubles  to 
her  friend ;  to  ask  her  serious  and  most  friendly  counsel,  but  this 
was  not  the  time ;  nor,  of  course,  did  she  solicit  the  confidence  of 
Mrs.  Morland.  Very  little,  indeed,  was  said  by  either  of  them. 
Mary  took  out  her  work  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Morland  fetched  hers. 
Yet,  though  their  conversation  was  of  commonplaces,  never  did 
they  part  with  more  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other. 

'  I've  been  devilishly  cheated  in  this  cursed  concern,'  said  Mor- 
land, one  day,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  '  and  I'll  commence 
an  action  against  Nixon's  executors  for  imposition.' 

'  Has  Matthew  failed  again  ?'  asked  his  wife,  for  she  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  hear  of  his  blunders. 

In  the  fulness  of  his  indignation  against  Nixon's  executors,  he 
told  her  that  Matthew  knew  nothing ;  that  Nixon,  he  found,  had 
never  let  him  into  his  secrets,  that  he  had  done  everything  him- 
self. The  processes,  he  said,  he  believed  to  be  simple  enough ; 
but  that,  as  he  could  not  make  them  succeed,  he  was  convinced 
that  something  or  other  had  been  withheld,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  commence  a  prosecution. 

Mrs.  Morland  thought  that  such  a  step  would  be  the  most  im- 
prudent in  the  world,  as  it  would  only  be  publishing  that  he  could 
not  produce  articles  equal  to  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Nixon. 

'  Far  better  not,'  said  she.  '  Try  again  :  try  again  and  again, 
and  that  with  only  small  proportions,  so  that,  in  case  of  failure, 
there  may  not  be  much  loss ;  but,  above  all  things,  keep  from  the 
public  the  knowledge  of  any  want  of  success.  Try  yet  again, 
dearest,'  said  she,  '  and  all  will  go  right !' 

Morland  tried  again,  and  again ;  but  things  did  not  go  right. 
Weeks  went  on ;  his  temper  got  more  irritable  than  ever ;  and  the 
draper's  bill  remained  unpaid. 

Mary  Wheeler,  one  day,  brought  in  the  purse  which  she  had 
made  for  her  brother ;  it  was  quite  finished,  and  with  its  rings  and 
tassels  was  handsome  enough  to  contain  the  gold  of  an  earl. 

'  How  pleased  your  brother  will  be  with  it !'  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
land ;  '  and  when  does  he  come  ?' 

Without  answering,  Mary  burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Morland 
instantly  imagined  that  her  uncle  would  not  allow  him  to  come  ; 
she  felt  almost  as  much  excited  as  Mary  herself.  '  Do  tell  me, 
Mary,'  she  said ;  '  is  he  not  coming  ?' 

'  Oh  dear !  I  do  not  know,'  said  Mary,  at  length,  wiping  her 
eyes.  '  I  never  felt  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  anxiety  in 
my  life  before ;  for  in  the  temper  my  uncle  now  is,  and  has  been 
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for  many  weeks,  he  would  not  let  him  come  if  he  were  in  Eng- 
land. And  then,  only  think  !  he  who  has  lived  all  this  time  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  me,  who  has  been  away  from  his  native  land 
so  long,  to  come  back  and  have  no  home,  and  everybody  else 
have  homes  to  go  to  and  friends  to  welcome  them  !' 

'  Your  uncle  will  let  him  come !'  said  the  hopeful  Mrs.  Morland. 

'  Oh,'  said  poor  Mary,  '  what  have  I  not  done  to  get  him  into 
good-humour,  and  how  frightened  have  I  been  to  see  how  the 
time  was  going  on  !  To-morrow  is  the  ist  of  September;  and  oh, 
if  this  time  goes  by  and  I  do  not  see  him,  it  may  be  years  before 
I  see  him  again — if  I  ever  do — for  I  may  die,  or  he  may ;  or — 
one  does  not  know  what  may  happen  !' 

'  But,  my  dear  girl,  you  are  terrifying  yourself  about  imaginary 
things ;  when  he  really  comes,  your  uncle  will  be  as  glad  to  see 
him  as  you  will.' 

Mary  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  continued  :  '  I  have  so 
longed  to  talk  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Morland,  but  I  dislike  so  much 
to  be  always  complaining  ;  and  then,  for  a  long  time,  I  thought  I 
ought  not  to  mention  many  things  which  made  me  uneasy ;  but 
you  must  have  heard — everybody  has — all  the  neighbours'  servants 
know  it — about  my  uncle's  arrest,  and  all  the  terrible  rumours 
there  are  about  him.  They  say  he  will  be  a  bankrupt ;  I  do  not 
know,  for  one  cannot  speak  of  these  things  ;  but  I  have  had 
many  thoughts  and  questionings  with  myself  of  what  I  ought  to 
do.  Heaven  knows,  that  if  I  could  do  anything  for  my  uncle,  I 
would ;  he  has  found  me  a  home  for  many  years,  and  then  he 
let  Ned  be  gratified  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  I  feel  that 
I  owe  him  something;  but  oh,  Mrs.  Morland,  indeed — indeed, 
my  uncle's  house  is  hardly  a  fit  home  for  a  young  girl !  Many, 
many  things,  more  than  the  world  really  knows,  make  me  un- 
happy. I  want — indeed  I  do — a  friend  to  counsel  with  and 
to  advise  me.  If  Ned  were  to  come,  I  should  tell  him  all,  and 
ask  him  what  I  should  do.  If  my  poor  unfortunate  uncle  is  bank- 
rupt, or  goes  to  gaol,  I  will  take  a  place  in  a  school ;  I  will  serve 
in  a  shop ;  I  will  even  be  a  common  servant,  for  indeed  I  am  not 
proud  :  and  let  me  be  where  I  may,  I  cannot  have  much  more  to 
bear  than  I  have  already  borne  !'  Mary  wept,  and  Mrs.  Morland, 
full  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  forgetting  all  her  own  anxieties, 
began  to  think  that  she  would  persuade  her  husband  to  invite 
Mary's  brother  to  their  house,  in  case  Mr.  Crawley  refused  to  re- 
ceive him. 

'  Don't  be  disheartened,  dear  Mary,'  said  she  ;  '  you'll  see  your 
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brother — I'm  sure  you  will ;  and  we  will  then  all  three  of  us — Ned 
and  you  and  I — consider  what  is  best  to  be  done.' 

Mary  made  no  answer ;  and  Mrs.  Morland  began  to  think  of 
her  young  friend's  future,  in  which  of  course,  as  it  always  did, 
mingled  the  idea  of  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth.  She  began,  therefore, 
quite  naturally  to  speak  of  the  Sopworths. 

'  Ah  !  there's  another  trouble,'  said  Mary.  '  Lizzie  Sopworth  is 
not  at  all  friendly  with  me  now.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  she 
has  never  been  quite  friendly  with  me  since  last  Christmas ;  and 
if  ever  her  brother  shows  me  the  least  attention,  it  is  sure  to  dis- 
please her.'  The  last  attention,  as  she  frankly  confessed,  but  not 
without  blushes,  which  he  had  shown  her,  was  in  walking  home 
with  her  from  Sommerton,  where  they  had  accidentally  met.  She 
did  not  think,  either,  that  his  family  were  as  friendly  to  her  as  they 
used  to  be ;  she  fancied  that  they  were  influenced  by  all  the 
shocking  reports  about  her  uncle.  People  used  to  fancy  him  rich, 
and  that  she  would  be  his  heir ;  but,  however  that  might  be,  Mr. 
Mark  had  been  more  than  commonly  friendly  to  her  that  evening  ; 
they  had  talked  about  her  brother  :  she  could  not  help  crying, 
she  said ;  and  then  he  had  been  so  kind — it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  say  how  kind  he  had  been  ! 

Mrs.  Morland,  as  was  very  natural,  spoke  of  the  time  when  she 
would  be  Mrs.  Mark  Sopworth,  and  of  what  a  happiness  it  would 
be  for  her  to  have  a  house  of  her  own,  to  invite  her  brother  to. 
Mary  said  that  she  had  often  thought  of  these  things  herself,  and 
that  really  the  prospect  of  having  a  home  of  one's  own  was 
enough  to  make  a  woman  marry,  provided  she  had  any  respect 
for  the  man. 

Mrs.  Morland  thought  so  too ;  and  then  added,  that,  whatever 
the  family  of  the  Sopworths  might  feel  regarding  her,  she  was 
quite  convinced  that  Mark  had  a  real  affection  for  her ;  and  she 
felt  sure,  that  if  anything  unfortunate  happened  to  Mr.  Crawley, 
Mary  would  have  a  home  provided  for  her,  without  the  necessity 
either  of  serving  in  a  shop  or  going  into  a  school. 

Blessed  are  those  friends  and  counsellors  who  think  as  we  do  ! 
Mary  was  happier  that  night  than  she  had  been  for  months. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   TURN    IN   THE  TIDE. 

'  I'LL  never  stir  another  stroke  in  this  cursed  business !'  said  Mor- 
land,  bursting  into  the  parlour  some  weeks  later — '  never,  as  long 
as  I  live ;  the  devil  may  do  his  worst  with  it !' 

Mrs.  Morland,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  tried  to  pacify  and 
soothe ;  she  hoped  and  felt  sure  that  all  would  be  right,  and  that 
her  husband  would  succeed  if  he  would  only  persevere.  It  was 
sad  to  be  disheartened,  and  to  give  anything  up  in  despair  !  She 
should  never  doubt  succeeding  herself,  if  she  were  to  try ;  and  she 
was  quite  sure,  that  if  he  would  only  think  so,  he  would  succeed 
too. 

'  If  I  could  only  have  been  contented  to  be  as  I  was  !'  exclaimed 
he,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer — 'with  a  guinea  a  day,  and 
no  responsibility,  instead  of  paying  a  thousand  pounds  for  what 
is  not  worth  a  thousand  pence,  and  then  to  have  borrowed  money 
besides  !  Heavens  !  it  makes  me  mad.' 

His  wife  still  spoke  cheerfully ;  prayed  him  to  take  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  things ;  and,  above  all,  to  have  confidence  in 
himself. 

'  I  am  next  door  to  a  beggar  !'  he  replied,  looking  fiercely  at 
her ;  for  all  that  she  said,  in  the  honest  belief  of  her  soul,  of  his 
abilities  for  business  and  ultimate  success,  seemed  to  him  bitter 
irony.  '  In  half  a  year — ay,  in  three  months — I  shall  be  a  bank- 
rupt. I  hate  the  whole  concern,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of 
it ;  and  I  wish  the  devil  had  it !' 

Then  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  which  was  not  without  a  tinge  of 
malice,  he  brought  out  his  books  to  show  her  how  his  affairs 
really  stood,  and  to  prove  to  her  what  a  fool  she  was  to  talk  of 
ultimate  success,  and  such  stuff.  Melancholy  indeed  was  it  to 
see  large,  heavily-bound  ledgers,  which  seemed  calculated  for  a 
business  whose  proud  returns  should  be  ten  thousand  a  year,  con- 
taining, at  their  very  outset,  a  balance  of  loss — loss — loss  !  She 
thought  that  her  husband  did  well  indeed  to  keep  them  under 
lock  and  key ;  for  what  would  Barker  or  Sopworth  say,  could  they 
ever  surmise  such  a  state  of  things  ! 

It  was  an  astounding  discovery — one  for  which  she  was  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  she  sat  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  in  deep 
thought,  from  which  she  was  roused  by  her  husband's  words.  He 
would  sell  his  business  for  what  he  could  get,  and  take  again  to 
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his  commercial  travelling — from  the  salary  for  which  he  must  con- 
trive to  allow  her  a  hundred  a  year,  or  something  like  that.  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  they  had  no  family ;  she  and  a  servant 
could  live  very  well  on  that,  for  nobody  would  expect  much  show 
from  a  bankrupt's  wife. 

This  was  the  cruellest  blow  that  could  have  fallen  on  poor  Mrs. 
Morland ;  she  could  not  at  first  believe  that  her  husband  really 
meant  what  he  said.  To  live  separated  from  him — him  whom  she 
loved  so  ardently,  was  to  her  inconceivable  ;  she  would  rather  live 
on  bread  and  water  with  him,  than  like  a  queen  without  him  ;  his 
affection  for  her  must  indeed  be  very  different  to  hers,  if  he  could 
mean  what  he  said.  But  then,  that  her  husband  should  be  a 
bankrupt !  With  her  upright  notions  of  trade  and  tradesmen,  as 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  her  uncle,  it  was  worse  than  all  the 
rest ;  for,  to  be  a  bankrupt  was  to  her  mind  the  height  and  depth 
of  disgrace  !  She  thought  of  Hawkins's  unpaid  bill ;  she  thought 
of  many  another  unpaid  bill  ;  and  the  prospect  seemed  most 
appalling ! 

But  Mrs.  Morland  was  not  a  woman  to  sink  down  tamely  under 
misfortune,  especially  when  that  misfortune  was  of  a  kind  to  leave 
a  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of  her  husband.  Her  first  thought  and 
hope  was  that  she  would  encourage  him  to  help  himself  out  of  his 
difficulties ;  her  second,  and  more  mature  one,  was,  that  she  her- 
self would  endeavour  to  help  him. 

'  George,  dearest,'  said  she  to  him  one  day,  soon  after  these 
terrible  disclosures,  '  two  things  are  certain — our  affairs  are  despe- 
rate, and  they  must  be  mended.  Let  me  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  perfumes.  I  am  no  fine  lady  !  I  care  not  what  this 
person  or  that  says  about  anything  I  do,  so  that  we  can  only  keep 
a  good  name  !  You  know  not  what  difficulties  I  have  conquered 
n  my  life,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  would  perhaps  think 
nothing  of  them;  but  they  have  given  me  confidence  in  myself; 
and  self-reliance,  with  judgment,  will  overcome  great  difficulties  ! 
Yes,  you  may  smile,  but  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw ; 
and  the  straw  which  I  hold  out  to  you,  shall,  please  God  to 
prosper  me,  not  prove  a  straw,  but  a  good  sound  bridge  to  carry 
you  over !' 

We  need  not  go  through  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  affair. 
Like  the  widow  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  end  she  carried  her  point. 
Her  husband  consented — but  with  an  ill  grace,  we  must  confess — 
that  she  should  make  the  attempt ;  he  all  the  while  assuring  her 
that  she  was  a  fool,  and  would  only  end  by  making  the  three 
shillings  in  the  pound,  which  the  creditors  might  now  receive, 
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three-halfpence.  But  it  did  not  matter ;  she  would  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  anyhow ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Morland  !  A  great  responsibility  seemed  laid  upon 
her,  when,  on  the  next  day,  she  set  about  her  work  in  good 
earnest.  Her  husband  prepared  his  portmanteau,  and  started  on 
an  absence  of  a  week.  She  never  inquired  where  he  was  going, 
nor  did  he  seem  inclined  to  tell  her ;  but,  just  at  that  time,  she 
could  not  help  finding  his  absence  a  great  relief. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  renowned  of  Nixon's  per- 
fumes on  which  Mrs.  Morland  made  her  first  attempt.  She  found 
the  process  most  clearly  laid  down  by  Nixon  in  his  private  book, 
and  it  seemed  easy  and  simple ;  it  only  required  precision  and 
strict  attention.  Her  husband  had  failed  every  time — if  she  could 
accomplish  this,  she  need  not  despair.  She  scarcely  breathed  as 
the  work  went  on  ;  with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  she  saw  it  dis- 
tilling drop  by  drop ;  if  it  succeeded,  it  was  like  so  much  pure 
gold  :  if  she  failed,  what  then  ?  Why,  she  would  try  again,  and 
again  ! 

'  Thank  God !  thank  God !'  exclaimed  she,  examining  the 
ethereal  liquid  which  she  had  prepared,  and  inhaling  its  most  re- 
fined odour  ;  '  this  must  be  right.' 

The  postman  brought  in  a  letter — it  was  from  her  husband  in 
London.  He  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  in  treaty  to  dispose  of  his 
business,  and  had  already  a  prospect  of  re-engagement  with  the 
old  firm  for  which  he  had  formerly  travelled.  He  should  not  be 
back  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  intended  that  she  should  remove  to 
London,  which  would  be  a  much  more  agreeable  home  for  her  than 
a  gossiping  place  like  Westerham  would  be,  after  the  disagreeables 
which  were  inevitable.  He  asked,  he  said,  eight  hundred  pounds 
for  his  business,  but  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  five  for  it.  In 
a  postscript  he  added  that  it  was  not  the  least  use  in  the  world 
her  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  :  his  mind  was  quite  made  up, 
and  he  should  close  the  bargain  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  wrote  instantly  to  her  husband  to  inform  him  of  her  success, 
and  to  beseech  of  him  not  to  dispose  of  a  business  which  was  worth 
ten  times  the  money  he  asked  for  it. 

The  letter  was  despatched ;  and  as  she  sat  in  the  evening, 
pondering  almost  gloomily  on  the  unfortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  Mary  Wheeler  entered.  Both  of  them  looked  out 
of  spirits,  and  for  some  time  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken. 

'  You  have  heard,  of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  at  length, 
'  what  everybody  is  saying  about  us  ?' 

Mary  confessed  that  she  had ;  people  were  so  surprised ;  it 
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seemed  to  make  her  uncle's  affairs  sink  into  insignificance,  and 
she  could  never  express  how  grieved  she  was. 

'  Please  God,  all  may  be  better  before  long ;  it  is  a  blow  I 
was  very  little  prepared  for,'  and  so  saying,  Mrs.  Morland 
wept. 

'  But,'  continued  she,  rousing  herself,  '  I  want  to  know  whether 
your  brother  is  coming  ?' 

The  question  turned  poor  Mary's  thoughts  at  once  into  their 
old  channel ;  she  grew  quite  pale,  and,  without  replying,  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Mrs.  Morland,  with  a  look  almost  of  despair  that  went  to 
her  heart. 

'  Poor  dear  child !'  said  she;  and  Mary,  opening  her  little  black 
silk  bag,  took  thence  a  letter,  which  she  put  into  her  hand. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Ned  himself,  dated  '  Off  Gravesend '  but  a 
few  days  before  ;  a  joyful,  affectionate  letter,  full  of  the  anticipa- 
tion of  meeting.  Whilst  Mrs.  Morland  read  it,  Mary  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  almost  breathless ;  and  when  she  had  finished, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

'And  do  you  really  mean  that  your  brother  is  not  coming?' 
asked  she. 

'  He  is  not  coming — my  uncle  has  utterly  forbidden  it.  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  to  him  yesterday — I  besought  him  with  prayers 
and  tears,  but  it  was  no  use;  nothing  but  despair,  which  drove  me 
almost  frantic,  would  have  made  me  venture  so  far  ;  and  if  I  had 
been  begging  for  my  life,  I  could  not  have  prayed  more  earnestly, 
but  it  was  no  use ;  he  says  he  cannot  afford  it !  Oh,  what  a 
miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  poor !  If  I  could  only  in  any  way 
raise  five  pounds,  that  he  might  come  !  but  all  the  money  that 
ever  I  could  save,  I  laid  out  for  him  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
that  miserable  purse,  which  I  thought  I  should  have  such  pleasure 
in  giving  him  !' 

Mrs.  Morland  remembered  her  former  wish  to  invite  Mary's 
brother  to  their  house,  in  case  his  uncle  refused ;  and  she  sighed 
deeply  at  her  inability  to  do  so. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Mary,  after  a  few  seconds,  during  which  Mrs. 
Morland  made  no  remark,  '  you  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  uncle's  affairs,  I  ought  not  to  have  urged  him  to  spend  even 
one  penny  on  me  or  Ned,  and  that  I  am  unreasonable  to  think  of 
such  a  thing ;  perhaps  I  am  :  but  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  live 
without  seeing  him ;  and  I  think  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should 
feel  so,  especially  when  I  know  that  he  is  in  England,  and  that  he 
has  no  particular  friends  in  London,  and  that  he  wants  to  see  me 
so  much.  And  oh,'  said  she,  speaking  almost  wildly,  '  there  are 
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so  many,  so  very  many  things  on  which  I  want  his  counsel ;  he 
always  seemed  so  much  older  in  judgment  than  I :  and  he  has 
travelled  so  far,  and  seen  so  much,  that  I  am  sure  he  could  advise 
me  for  the  best !' 

'I  don't  wonder,  dear  Mary,  'at  your  wanting  to  see  your 
brother ;  it  is  no  more  than  natural,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  you 
could  !' 

Mrs.  Morland,  then  referred  to  her  former  intention,  which 
nothing  but  their  misfortunes  prevented  her  from  carrying  out. 

Mary  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  tenderly, 
for  this  proof  of  intended  kindness  touched  her  beyond  words. 

'How  good  and  generous  you  are;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you,  what  would  have  become  of  me  !  I  would,  and  should, 
have  asked  your  advice  long  ago,  but  I  knew  that  you  had 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  your  own  ;  and  I  hoped  that  Ned  would 
come  !' 

Days  went  on,  and  many  a  wild  scheme  had  poor  Mary  to  pro- 
cure means  to  enable  her  brother  to  reach  Westerham.  His 
letters,  though  intended  to  reconcile  her  to  their  mutual  dis- 
appointment, almost  broke  her  heart ;  and  when  at  length  she 
received  from  him  a  packet  of  beautiful  Indian  trifles,  which  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  her  free  of  cost,  she  was 
almost  beside  herself. 

'  If  I  could  only  borrow  five  pounds,'  thought  she,  '  I  would  go 
into  service,  and  never  rest  till  it  was  paid  back  again;'  had  it  not 
been  that  Mrs.  Morland  was  unfortunate  herself,  she  would  have 
asked  it  from  her. 

She  thought  of  Miss  Harris ;  but  Miss  Harris  would  never  run 
counter  to  Mr.  Crawley's  wishes.  She  thought  of  Mark  Sopworth. 
Heaven  help  her,  poor  girl !  she  had  thought  of  him  all  the  time; 
but  though  she  told  Lizzie  Sopworth  of  her  distress,  Lizzie's 
sympathy  was  cold,  for  she  and  Barbara  Pocklington  were  going 
to  the  Assize  Ball,  and  had  neither  time  nor  thought  to  spend  on 
anybody's  troubles.  Mary  saw  Mark  himself — met  him  in  the 
street,  and  actually  stopped  him — she  had  never  done  so  before — to 
tell  him  her  distress.  He  turned  back  with  her,  and  walked,  not 
homeward,  but  into  the  pleasant  fields  below  the  town.  He  was 
sympathisingly  kind,  more  than  as  a  friend,  almost  as  a  lover;  but 
yet  it  was  not,  after  all,  quite  that  generous,  self-forgetting,  all- 
sacrificing  kindness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  true  love.  She 
was  more  than  ever  depressed  as  she  sat  down  in  her  own  chamber 
after  her  return,  not  knowing  that  Barbara  Pocklington,  who  had 
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seen  them  together,  was  sitting  at  Mrs.  Barker's,  a  prey  to  the  fiend 
jealousy. 

The  day  after  Mrs.  Morland  received  her  husband's  letter,  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle,  begging  him  to  come  to  her  immediately.  He 
came ;  and  the  very  day  he  arrived,  Morland  wrote  again  to  his 
wife,  but  in  wretched  spirits.  He  thought  nothing  of  her  success, 
but  was  greatly  disturbed  that  the  bargain  was  off  about  disposing 
of  his  business.  There  was  a  rumour  abroad,  he  said,  to  his  dis- 
advantage ;  and  everywhere  people  were  imitating  Nixon's  per- 
fumes. Nobody  would  purchase  the  concern,  because  the  patent 
was  so  invaded.  He  talked  of  prosecution,  and  then  cursed  his 
poverty.  There  never  was  such  a  miserable  letter  written  before. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Morland's  uncle  came,  she  had  worked  up  all 
the  stock  which  her  husband  had  left,  and  had  re-supplied  the 
warehouse  with  sundry  dozens  of  whatever  articles  were  most  in 
demand ;  and  what  was  yet  more  to  the  purpose,  whatever  she 
had  prepared  was  finer  almost  than  that  which  had  been  made  by 
the  original  inventor. 

'  I  am  lucky  !  God  be  thanked,  I  am  indeed  lucky !'  said  Mrs. 
Morland,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
uncle's  rap  at  the  door  startled  her. 

We  tell  nothing  of  the  meeting  of  uncle  and  niece ;  we  merely 
say  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  her  success,  and  of  her 
ability  to  conduct  the  business  ;  that  he  gave  her  the  most  cordial 
encouragement  and  approbation,  and  consented  to  become  nomi- 
nally thetpurchaser  of  the  concern  for  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  would  advance  immediately  on  condition  of  her  becoming  joint 
conductor  and  manager.  All  was  happily  and  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged ;  and  while  not  only  the  Barkers  and  the  Sopworths,  but 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  were  not  whispering  of  the  Morlands' 
embarrassment,  but  almost  shouting  it  aloud,  Mrs.  Morland  thus 
wrote  to  her  husband  : 

'  Return,  dearest,  for  things  are  not  so  bad  but  that  they  will 
readily  be  repaired.  Your  business  has  begun  already  to  flourish. 
I  hoped,  in  marrying  you,  to  bring  a  blessing  into  your  house ;  of 
money,  Heaven  knows  I  brought  but  little,  but  that  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, if  I  can  help  you  to  acquire  it. 

'  In  order  that  I  may  make  myself  intelligible  to  you,  I  must  tell 
you  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  have  entirely  and  altogether 
succeeded  in  making  and  distilling  those  particular  perfumes  on 
which  you  set  most  value.  My  uncle,  for  whom  I  sent,  and  whose 
judgment  I  know  you  prize,  has  been  here.  He  entirely  approves 
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of  all  that  I  bave  done,  and  testifies  to  my  success.  He  will  ad- 
vance us  the  necessary  money  to  go  en  with,  so  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  your  becoming  bankrupt.  Gracious  Heaven  !  the  idea  of 
your  being  so  disgraced  would  almost  drive  me  mad  !  I  am  happy 
— supremely  happy,  in  feeling  myself  to  be  the  means  of  helping 
you,  and  keeping  your  name  free  from  stain. 

'  Thank  God  !  we  may  now  live  together ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  nothing  in  this  world,  excepting  disgrace  itself,  is  so  bitter  as 
to  be  separated  from  you.  Come  home,  then,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  give  up  the  horrid  idea  of  travelling,  which,  in  point  of  re- 
spectability, is  nothing  to  compare  to  a  clever,  flourishing  trades- 
man, who  is  his  own  master,  and  whose  profits  are  all  for  himself. 
I  am  proud  of  being  a  tradesman's  wife,  and,  above  all,  of  being 
yours !  Come  back,  then,  to  your  own  wife,  and  make  her  per- 
fectly happy  by  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !" 
Yes,  George,  I  say  come  back,  and  your  wife  will  be  your  helper 
— your  helpmate,  as  the  Creator  from  the  first  intended  all  wives 
to  be.' 

Morland  read  the  letter,  and  came  home,  not  so  much  because 
his  wife  wished  it,  as  because  he  had  completed  his  own  arrange- 
ments, signed  and  sealed  his  agreement  with  Willet  and  Skeggs,  to 
become  once  more  their  commercial  traveller,  and  was  now  at 
liberty  to  look  after  his  own  involved  affairs,  and  to  make  an  end 
one  way  or  other  of  that  '  cursed  business,'  as  he  still  continued  to 
call  it.  He  read  his  wife's  letter,  and  did  her  the  justice  to  say 
that  there  was  not  in  the  world  a  better  wife  than  his,  and  that  it 
was  a  pity  she  had  ever  married  such  an  unfortunate  dog;  but  as 
to  having  any  faith  in  her  distilling  and  perfume-compounding,  he 
had  none  ;  and  as  to  the  five  hundred  pounds  which  the  uncle  had 
lent,  why,  if  he  chose  to  purchase  the  business,  and  let  his  niece 
manage  it  for  him,  that  was  another  thing  :  but  as  to  borrowing 
the  money,  with  interest  to  pay  on  it,  to  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent ;  and  he  did  not  exactly  like  that  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
without  his  knowledge,  should  have  been  laid  open  to  anybody, 
and  more  especially  to  a  precise,  clever  man  of  business  like  his 
wife's  uncle,  who  looked  on  insolvency  as  worse  than  leprosy. 

So  thought  Morland  ;  and,  so  thinking,  came  home.  The  uncle 
was  gone  when  he  arrived,  and  his  wife  was  busy  again  distilling, 
and  working  down  in  the  little  laboratory  with  as  much  zeal  as 
Nixon  had  worked  there  before  her.  Her  husband's  laugh,  as  he 
entered  unperceived,  and  stole  softly  behind  her,  made  her  first 
aware  of  his  presence.  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
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kissed  his  lips,  his  cheeks,  and  his  forehead — the  joyful  affection  of 
his  wife  made  him  for  the  moment  unspeakably  happy. 

'  And  now,'  said  she,  '  before  you  eat  or  drink,  you  shall  see 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed  which  I  have  sown  for  our  future  pros- 
perity.' 

Morland  saw  what  his  wife  had  done  ;  and,  after  examination, 
was  convinced  how  well  she  had  done  it ;  yet,  for  all  this — and  we 
write  it  with  regret — he  gave  her  but  very  measured  commenda- 
tion. He  did  not  say,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  felt  all  the  time,  that  she,  in  having  suc- 
ceeded where  he  had  failed,  had  become  his  good  angel,  and  had 
saved  him  from  disgrace  and  ruin  ;  and  beyond  that,  that  she  must 
be  regarded  as  the  agent  of  their  future  prosperity. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  did  Mr.  Morland  express.  He  talked 
coolly ;  hoped  all  would  turn  out  well ;  hoped  she  might  ulti- 
mately succeed,  but  did  not  feel  sure ;  the  things  which  she 
had  prepared  might  or  might  not  be  right,  time  would  prove — and 
time  would  prove,  too,  whether  her  present  success  was  not  rather 
accident  than  anything  else  !  He  could  not  say,  for  his  part ;  and 
so  on. 

Buoyant-hearted  as  Mrs.  Morland  naturally  was,  she  could  not 
help  confessing  that  it  was  a  little  discouraging  to  hear  him  talk 
thus  ;  her  uncle  had  spoken  very  differently ;  she  was  sorry  that 
her  husband  was  not  as  well  pleased  as  she  had  hoped  he  would 
be.  But,  after  all,  added  she,  what  did  it  matter  ?  the  main  thing 
was  accomplished — the  business  would  succeed;  he  would  give 
her  the  credit  she  deserved  as  soon  as  the  money  began  to  come 
in  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  she  should  have  him  with  her,  to  make 
happy  and  to  love ! 

Alas  !  the  coolness  with  which  he  had  regarded  all  her  good 
works  gave  not  half  the  pain  which  she  endured  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  finding  that  on  the  23rd  of  December  he  must  be  in 
London,  in  order  to  prepare  for  entering  on  his  new  situation  with 
the  commencement  of  the  year !  He  said  she  should  have  the 
management  of  the  business  for  the  next  twelve  months,  but  that 
if  there  were  loss,  it  must  stand  against  her  uncle's  name  ;  the  five 
hundred  pounds  was  the  purchase-money  of  the  concern.  He 
washed  his  hands  of  the  affair,  and  would  be  responsible  for  no 
further  loss  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  it  did  not  answer, 
the  uncle  must  make  his  best  of  it,  and  she  must  go  to  London. 
He  himself  had  found  a  friend  who  would  advance  him  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  he  would  settle  with  his  creditors,  and  thus  leave 
her  and  her  uncle  a  fair  field  to  start  upon. 
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Mr.  Morland  went,  as  he  said  he  should,  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, but  not,  however,  before  he  had  compensated  his  wife  for 
his  former  coldness  to  her.  The  truth  was,  he  loved  and  was 
proud  of  her ;  and  all  the  noble  efforts  she  had  made  to  save  him 
from  ruin  touched  his  heart  deeply. 

'  I  cannot  think,'  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  was  putting  up  a  case 
of  those  exquisite  perfumes  which  she  had  prepared  with  such 
singular  success,  as  a  sample  of  what  he  was  able  to  supply  to 
Nixon's  old  customers,  '  I  cannot  think  how  a  worthless,  wretched 
dog  like  me,  who  cannot  manage  to  keep  a  good  business  from 
bankruptcy,  ever  came  to  get  such  a  good  wife  !' 

He  rolled  up  the  black  morocco  sample-case,  and  went  on 
thinking  of  his  wife,  and  how  vastly  superior  she  was  in  every  way 
to  all  those  handsome  clever  landladies  who,  at  so  many  an  inn 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent,  used  to  be  his  admi- 
ration. 

'  Hang  it !'  thought  he  to  himself,  as  he  put  the  sample-case  into 
his  carpet-bag,  '  the  warmest  welcome  is  not  always  at  an  inn.  I'm 
spoiled  for  travelling  now,  I'm  afraid ;  and  with  such  a  wife  it's  no 
wonder ;  and  yet  I  can't  think  how  I  had  the  impudence  to  ask 
her  to  have  me.  I'll  save  something  out  of  my  guinea  a  day,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Morland ;  and,  instead  of  buying  so  many 
clothes  for  myself,  I'll  now  and  then  buy  something  for  her  !' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    SECOND    CHRISTMAS    DAY. 

IT  was  Christmas  Day — a  cold,  wet,  and  miserable  Christmas  Day ; 
and  Mrs.  Morland,  who  had,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  been  to 
church — for  when  the  heart  is  sad  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  com- 
munion with  its  Maker — sat  late  in  the  evening,  as  she  had  sat  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  afternoon,  alone  and  sunk  in  deep  thought, 
by  her  own  fireside.  She  had  been  taking  a  review  of  her  life,  and 
had  been  covenanting  with  herself  and  with  God  for  the  conscien- 
tious and  zealous  and  unwavering  fulfilment  of  all  the  requirements 
of  her  duty,  let  them  be  what  they  might.  Her  thoughts  were 
serious,  but  not  desponding;  and,  like  a  light  at  once  cheering 
and  warm,  there  lived  about  her  heart  the  remembrance  of  her 
husband's  parting  words : 

'  God  bless  you,  Ellen  !  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
myself.     I  ought  to  be  torn  with  wild  horses  for  not  making  you  a 
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better  husband.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never,  till  of  late, 
thought  what  sort  of  husband  you  deserved ;  but  I  shall  be  an 
altered  man,  and  all  the  good  that  comes  to  us  is  owing  to  you  ! 
I  can't  think  how  in  the  world  you  came  to  marry  me ;  but  I'll 
make  you  a  good  husband  yet,  never  fear  !  And  so  God  bless 
you  ;  and  take  care  of  yourself,  for  my  sake.  Don't  cry  now, 
Ellen  !  I  shall  write  to  you  every  Sunday.  I  am  no  great  church- 
goer, but  love  to  one's  wife — and  such  a  wife  as  you — is  every  bit 
as  good  as  religion  ;  and  whenever  I  think  of  you  I  shall  bless 
God,  and  that  is  religion  too  !  But  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  cry 
myself;  and  a  big  fellow  like  me  looks  such  a  fool  crying  !  So, 
good-bye  !'  And,  as  he  went  out  of  the  house,  he  blew  his  nose 
very  loudly,  which  his  wife  never  failed  to  remember  also,  for  it  was 
a  sign  that,  big  fellow  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  crying. 

Mrs.  Morland  sat  by  her  fire;  and  while  she  was  thus  sitting, 
the  Barkers,  and  the  Pocklingtons,  and  dozens  of  people  besides 
— all  those,  in  fact,  who  had  met  at  the  Sopworths',  at  Sommerton, 
twelve  months  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morlands,  Crawley, 
and  his  niece,  met  there  again  for  another  Christmas  party.  Again 
there  was  the  same  good  dinner,  the  same  swinging  mistletoe,  the 
same  games,  and  the  same  merriment ;  but  at  dinner  and  supper, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  mirth,  two  most  interesting  topics 
occupied  everyone — the  ruin  of  Mr.  Crawley  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  Mr.  Morland.  According  to  them,  Crawley  was  a  bank- 
rupt not  worth  a  penny  in  the  pound;  and  Morland  was  not  very 
much  better. 

'  And  what  will  become  of  Miss  Wheeler  ?'  asked  some  one. 

'  Poor  Miss  Wheeler  !'  was  the  reply. 

Many  thought  of  Mark  Sopworth  when  her  name  was  mentioned, 
and  then  saw  that  Barbara  Pocklington  was  telling  fortunes  with 
cards,  while  Mark  Sopworth,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair, 
whispered  in  her  ear.  Nobody  heard  what  he  whispered,  but 
Barbara  looked  more  than  pleased. 

'  Yes,'  said  everybody,  '  the  Pocklingtons  have  very  good  for- 
tunes ;  Mr.  Pocklington  farms  his  own  land,  and  Mark  Sop- 
worth  might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  marry  the  handsome 
Barbara  !' 

But  if  little  was  said  of  Mary  Wheeler,  her  friend,  Mrs.  Morland, 
was  a  very  fertile  topic.  Well !  it  was  the  oddest  thing  in  the 
world  that  Morland  should  return  to  his  travelling ;  and  his  wife 
take  upon  herself  the  management  of  a  half-ruined  concern  like 
that !  It  was  very  odd  indeed  !  for  somebody  had  said  that  Mrs. 
Morland  really  could  manage  the  distilling  better  than  her  husband; 
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but  it  was  not  at  all  likely,  for  how  could  she  read  Latin  ?  And 
yet,  old  Matthew  said  she  did  manage,  one  way  or  another,  and 
went  on,  for  all  the  world,  just  as  Mr.  Nixon  used  to  do.  It  was 
very  odd,  and  more  especially  as  everybody  expected  to  find  Mor- 
land's  name  in  the  Gazette;  but  all  his  town  bills  were  paid,  and 
that  did  not  look  much  like  bankruptcy.  But,  at  all  events,  there 
was  an  end  to  her  gentility.  They  wondered  now  whether  she 
would  go  out  in  all  her  fine  satins  and  velvets. 

Somebody  said,  as  to  dressing,  she  dressed  quite  as  well  as 
ever ;  they  had  seen  her  at  church  that  morning;  nobody  there 
was  dressed  more  handsomely.  However,  this  time  next  year 
would  show  what  would  be  the  end  of  it !  Yes,  said  everybody, 
they  should  see  this  time  next  year  ! 

Whilst  people  were  thus  talking  of  her,  she  was  sitting,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  her  own  fireside,  thinking  of  her  husband  and  his 
parting  words.  The  sleety  rain  drove  against  the  window  ;  the 
wind  howled  down  the  chimney,  and  all  at  once  the  dismal  weather 
without  forced  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  her  heart.  She  thought  of 
poor  wanderers  and  homeless  people ;  of  wretched  mothers  and 
little  children,  night-travellers  on  the  tops  of  coaches ;  she  thought 
of  her  husband — great-coated,  yet  cold — who,  on  many  a  night 
like  this,  would  be  driving  in  an  open  gig,  over  wide  windy  moors, 
towards  some  dreary  great  town,  where  he  had  only  a  noisy  inn 
for  his  home ;  and  as  she  thought,  life  seemed  a  sad  and  painful 
chapter  of  miseries.  She  stirred  up  the  fire,  which  was  burning 
black,  to  cheer  away  the  despondency  which  seemed  creeping  over 
her;  just  at  that  moment  Becky  burst  into  the  room,  and  at 
once  diverted  her  thoughts  and  demanded  her  attention. 

'  Only  think  !'  cried  she,  '  the  old  brute  at  the  end  of  the  yard 
has  turned  out  that  poor  thing  on  a  night  like  this  into  the  driving 
rain,  with  nothing  but  a  shawl  over  her  head ;  and  she  his  own 
flesh  and  blood!' 

'  Mary  Wheeler  turned  out  on  a  night  like  this  !  Fetch  her  in !' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Morland,  rushing  to  the  front-door. 

Becky  opened  it,  and  the  wild  wind  which  met  them  almost 
took  away  their  breath. 

Mrs.  Morland  looked  out,  but  the  night  was  pitch-dark.  Sop- 
worth's  back-shop  windows,  as  it  was  Christmas  Day,  were  all 
closed,  and  not  a  glimmer  of  light  shone  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
and  the  driving  rain  beat  into  her  face. 

'  Oh,  you  can't  go  out !'  said  Becky ;  '  she  stands,  poor  thing, 
in  the  shed  below  Sopworth's  kitchen,  by  her  uncle's  door ;  but 
the  rain  drives  in,  and  she  will  be  wet  to  the  skin !' 
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1  Fetch  her  in  !  fetch  her  in,  for  Heaven's  sake !'  said  Mrs. 
Morland,  hastening  back  to  the  parlour,  and  piling  up  a  good  fire; 
whilst  the  kind-hearted  Becky,  almost  as  full  of  pity  as  her  mis- 
tress, threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  went  out  into  the  storm. 

Mary  came  in  pale  and  wet,  looking  ill,  and  very  wretched. 
Her  hair,  which  was  dripping  with  rain,  hung  forlornly  about  lier 
face  ;  there  was  something  so  wild  and  melancholy  in  her  appear- 
ance, that  Mrs.  Morland  was  almost  frightened. 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  at  once  to  me  ?'  said  she,  somewhat 
reproachfully ;  '  you  ought  to  have  known  that  I  should  stand  your 
friend  !' 

'  It  is  miserable  to  have  no  home,'  returned  the  poor  girl ;  '  and 
I  have  been  so  wretched,  that  I  cared  not  what  became  of  me.  I 
knew  how  good,  how  inexpressibly  good  you  were ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  miserable  even  beyond  caring  for  oneself !' 

'  You  should  not  say  so  !  You  should  not  think  so  !  God  gives 
us  friends,  Mary,  that  they  may  help  us ;  He  makes  our  friends 
the  instruments  of  His  mercy.' 

'  I  have  had  dreadful  thoughts — dreadful  temptations  this  night,' 
at  length  she  said ;  '  but  thank  God  the  worst  is  over  now.  I 
thought  of  Ned — and  I  thought  of  you,  dear  Mrs.  Morland,  and 
I  prayed  to  be  able  to  resist  temptation,  and  strength  was  given 
me.  I  was  intending  to  ask  you  for  a  present  shelter,  and  for 
counsel — for,  God  help  me,  I  need  a  friend — when  Becky  came 
to  me.' 

Like  the  tenderest  of  mothers  or  sisters,  Mrs.  Morland  took  her 
into  her  own  warm  chamber,  and  laid  her  in  her  bed,  comforting 
her,  and  encouraging  her  to  make  her  troubles  light  by  revealing 
them.  But  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  make  her  troubles 
light,  nor  was  it  possible  either  for  her,  in  the  state  of  mind  she 
then  was,  to  have  revealed  them  all.  But  though  kind  Mrs.  Mor- 
land only  at  that  time  knew  Mary's  troubles  in  part,  we  can  tell 
them  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Crawley,  who  had  lived  for  weeks  under  the  hourly  fear  of 
arrest,  poured  the  whole  rigour  of  his  tyrannical  temper  on  his 
unhappy  niece.  He  was  at  length  bent  upon  conveying  her  to 
London,  to  an  acquaintance  of  his  of  very  questionable  character, 
with  whom  he  promised  himself,  as  well  as  her,  a  comfortable 
home.  She  refused :  and  at  length,  wrought  up  to  passion  which 
knew  no  bounds,  and  was  terrible  to  witness,  he  struck  her,  entered 
her  chamber,  locked  up  her  few  possessions,  took  the  key,  and, 
throwing  to  her  a  woollen  shawl,  had  turned  her  out  penniless  into 
the  wild  night.  Mary  described  somewhat  of  her  feelings  at  that 
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time  :  she  stood,  she  knew  not  how  long,  before  the  door  in  the 
open  rain  and  wind,  without  one  definite  thought  but  of  utter 
wretchedness.  The  world,  she  said,  seemed  so  wide ;  but  she  had 
no  home  in  it,  and  as  it  seemed,  no  hope.  She  thought  of  her 
brother ;  but  the  wind  howled  round  her,  and  the  thought  of  ship- 
wreck and  misery  by  sea  fell  on  her  soul  like  death.  A  kind  of 
dark  foreboding  came  over  her,  that  she  should  never  see  him 
again,  for  that  he  was  lost ;  and  a  strong  wish  to  die  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  In  that  dark  moment,  too,  she  remembered  Mark 
Sopworth,  and  then  came  back  the  bitter  thought  which  had  hung 
about  her  all  the  day,  nay,  which  had  haunted  her  for  many  days, 
that  he  and  his  sister  were  at  Sommerton  ;  that  it  was  Christmas 
Day  ;  that  the  usual  party  was  there — yet,  that  she  had  not  even 
been  invited,  was  perhaps  forgotten  by  them.  She  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  them  ;  they  could  rejoice  without  her ;  they  could  be 
gay,  even  while  the  bitterness,  as  of  death,  was  on  her  soul.  She 
thought  of  Barbara  Pocklington — and  the  miserable  feeling  of 
jealousy  stung  her  heart  almost  to  madness.  Whilst  she  was  thus 
suffering  from  the  intensest  torture  which  the  soul  can  experience, 
a  simple  and  otherwise  almost  ridiculous  circumstance  occurred, 
which  only  yet  more  harrowed  her  excited  feelings  :  this  was  the 
conversation  of  two  servants — Ann  at  the  Sopworths',  and  the 
Barkers'  Sarah.  They  came  into  the  back-kitchen,  near  which 
poor  Mary  was  standing,  and  while  Ann  cleaned  a  saucepan,  in 
which  she  was  about  to  mull  wine,  Sarah  held  the  candle,  and 
thus  they  continued  the  conversation,  which  seemed  to  have  com- 
menced before. 

'  Bless  me  !'  said  the  Barkers'  Sarah,  '  marry  her  !  never  !  I 
heard  missis  say  so  myself!  Miss  Barbara  will  have  two  thou- 
sand pounds  on  her  wedding-day.' 

'  Which  do  you  think  the  handsomest  ?'  asked  Ann. 

'  Miss  Barbara,'  returned  Sarah  ;  'she  has  so  much  more  colour. 
Miss  Wheeler  is  the  genteelest,  maybe ;  but  I  wouldn't  give  a 
fig  for  gentility.' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Barbara  is  very  handsome,'  said  Ann :  '  she  is  a 
deal  with  our  folks  nowadays,  and  gave  me  lace  for  my  cap.' 

'  The  Pocklingtons  have  a  dance  on  New  Year's  Eve,'  said 
Sarah,  '  and  our  folks  go,  of  course.' 

'  And  ours  too,'  said  Ann ;  '  master  has  got  a  new  suit  to  go  in. 
Oh,  it  will  be  a  match,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive ;  and  yet,  I  used  to 
think  he  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Wheeler.' 

'  It  was  she  as  was  so  fond  of  him,'  said  Sarah ;  and  with 
these  words,  the  saucepan  being  sufficiently  cleaned,  the  two  re- 
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turned  to  the  kitchen,  leaving  poor  Mary  heart-sick,  and  doubly 
wretched. 

The  very  servants  talked  of  her  love  for  him.  Heaven  help  us ! 
how  very  little  can  any  heart  bear  to  have  the  truth  rudely  pre- 
sented to  it !  Shame  and  humiliation  seemed  at  once  to  crush 
her  to  the  earth,  and  make  her  utterly  despise  herself.  She  felt 
sick  at  heart,  and  thought  of  self-destruction. 

Better  thoughts  at  length  came  over  her.  She  recalled  the 
memory  of  her  parents ;  she  thought  of  her  beloved  brother,  and 
of  Mrs.  Morland,  who  had  always  been  so  steadily  kind  to  her. 
Tears  of  affection  and  tenderness  gushed  from  her  eyes ;  she  sank 
on  her  knees,  and  prayed  for  strength  and  resignation,  and  then, 
calmer,  if  not  more  hopeful,  determined  to  sin  neither  against  God 
nor  man,  but  to  ask  protection  and  advice  from  Mrs.  Morland, 
who,  it  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment,  was  the  friend  purposely 
designed  by  Heaven  to  help  her. 

Nothing,  however,  could  Mrs.  Morland  advise  for  the  present ; 
and  nothing  definite  could  be  done,  for  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  Mary's  excitement  and  exposure  to  the  weather  was 
violent  fever,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  endangered  her  life. 

Mr.  Crawley  was  arrested,  and  without  the  power  of  finding 
bail ;  the  creditors  took  possession  of  all  his  effects,  and  he  was 
removed  to  prison.  Mary  was  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on 
around  her ;  but  Mrs.  Morland,  ever  watchful,  and  ever  thought- 
ful, interfered  with  the  creditors,  and  saved  her  few  possessions. 

The  Pocklingtons  gave  their  dance  on  New  Year's  Eve,  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Sopworths  went — Mr.  Mark  in 
his  new  suit. 

Crawley  and  his  affairs,  his  cruelty  to  his  niece,  her  illness,  and 
Mrs.  Morland's  kindness  to  her,  were  fertile  topics  of  conversation. 
Some  one  suggested  that  Miss  Wheeler  would  maintain  herself 
by  her  needle,  and  live  with  Mrs.  Morland  now  that  she  was  a 
deserted  wife.  Everybody  pitied  Mary  Wheeler,  and  at  the  same 
time  fixed  their  gaze  on  Mark  Sopworth,  to  see  how  he  took  it ; 
but  Mark  was  gay,  or  assumed  purposely  an  air  of  gaiety. 

Barbara  Pocklington  looked  particularly  handsome.  She  was 
the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  evening,  and  devoted  herself,  as 
everyone  said,  to  fascinate  young  Sopworth ;  but  as  for  that,  the 
whole  Pocklington  family  overwhelmed  him  with  civilities. 

'  It  will  be  a  match,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive !'  whispered  many  a 
one. 

One  person  had  heard  Mr.  Pocklington  and  young  Sopworth 
talking  about  somebody  purchasing  the  lease  of  Crawley's  pre- 
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mises  from  the  creditors.  Another  said  it  was  young  Sopworth 
who  was  going  to  purchase ;  he  had  said  he  was  intending  to  live 
in  old  Crawley's  house,  and  should  turn  his  own  sitting-room  into 
a  warehouse.  Mrs.  Pocklington  took  Mrs.  Sopworth  into  her 
bedroom,  where  there  was  a  fire,  and  there  they  sat  talking  quite 
confidentially  together  for  more  than  an  hour.  Nobody  had  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  marriage  of  these  two  young  people 
had  become  quite  a  family  affair. 

That  evening,  Mary's  life  was  despaired  of;  and  Mrs.  Morland 
thought  much  less  of  the  letter  she  had  just  received  from  her 
husband,  though  it  was  the  first  he  had  written  since  his  depar- 
ture, than  she  did  of  her  young  friend,  who  lay  insensible  on  her 
bed. 

She  sat  on  one  side  the  bed,  and  Dr.  Wentworth,  the  physician 
whom  she  had  called  in,  on  the  other.  He  showed  the  warmest 
interest  in  his  patient ;  for  Dr.  Wentworth  was  one  of  the  very 
best  and  kindest  of  men,  whom  all  loved,  but  more  especially  the 
poor.  He  was  unmarried,  was  perhaps  five-and-thirty,  and  lived 
with  a  respectable  old  housekeeper,  and  a  good  establishment  of 
servants,  in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Morland 
had  known  him  only  by  character,  till  she  called  him  in  to  her 
young  inmate;  but  they  very  soon  became  good  friends.  He 
often  prolonged  his  visits  to  half  an  hour,  or  rather  so  arranged 
his  visit  that  he  could  stay  thus  long  with  her.  He  had  done  so 
on  this  occasion;  and  they  had  talked  over  the  virtues,  the 
sorrows,  and  the  desolate  prospects  of  the  young  sufferer  before 
them,  till  their  hearts  overflowed  with  Christian  love  and  sym- 
pathy. '  I  shall  send  my  housekeeper  to  sit  up  with  her  to-night,' 
said  he,  rising  to  take  his  leave  ;  '  we  must  not  make  unreasonable 
demands  on  you,  Mrs.  Morland ;  to-morrow  you  shall  again  sit 
up  with  her — to-night  you  must  sleep.' 

Dr.  Wentworth's  housekeeper  came,  the  very  personification  of 
benevolence,  cleanliness,  and  kindness.  It  was  a  comfort  to  see 
her  in  the  chamber ;  and,  leaving  Mary  in  her  care,  Mrs.  Morland 
lay  down  for  a  few  hours  in  the  next  room. 

Mary  was  no  better  the  next  day,  nor  for  the  three  days  follow- 
ing. Lizzie  Sopworth  stayed  at  the  Pocklingtons'  for  a  week,  and 
Mark,  when  he  returned  home,  on  the  third  day  of  the  New  Year, 
was  greeted  with  the  news  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Mary 
would  live  through  the  day. 

Like  many  another  man  Mark  Sopworth  was  infirm  of  purpose ; 
the  present  wind,  from  whatever  point  it  might  blow,  carried  him 
before  it.  He  had  been  hurried  on,  as  it  then  seemed  to  him, 
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farther  than  he  ever  intended  with  Barbara  Pocklington  ;  he  really 
loved  Mary  Wheeler,  and  he  knew  it  now,  thoifgh  he  had  never  felt 
quite  sure  of  it  before.  So  argued  he  for  the  first  moment,  and 
yielded  to  a  despondency  which  indicated  itself  in  his  countenance, 
and  gave  his  shopmen  something  to  talk  about. 

It  is  true,  thought  he  to  himself  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that 
no  positive  declaration  and  proposal  had  been  made  to  Barbara 
Pocklington ;  but  it  was  vain  to  endeavour  to  persuade  himself 
that  it  had  not  been  implied.  He  had  gone  no  farther  with  her, 
nor  indeed  so  far,  as  with  Mary  Wheeler ;  but  then  Barbara,  un- 
like poor  Mary,  had  friends  to  stand  by  her — father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  :  and  then  there  was  his  own  family,  too, 
who  all  would  expect  this  from  him  ;  what  a  host  they  were  !  and 
if  he  did  not  fear  to  disappoint  any  hopes  he  had  excited  in  Bar- 
bara herself,  he  did  fear  all  this  combined  force  of  her  friends.  If 
it  were  not  for  these  people,  thought  Mark,  I  would  give  up  Bar- 
bara at  once,  for  I  love  Mary  a  thousand  times  better.  And  then 
he  thought  of  her  death ;  and  how  if  she  died — what  then  ?  he 
should  be  quite  free  to  marry  Barbara  if  he  liked.  But,  oh  no  ! 
if  Mary  died  he  never  would  marry — at  least,  not  for  many  years  ; 
it  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  love  truly  !  But  he  hoped,  above  all 
things,  that  she  would  not  die ;  for  if  she  died,  he  never  should 
be  happy  again  ! 

Mark  was  extremely  glad  that  his  sister  was  not  at  home.  If 
she  had,  he  never  would  have  ventured  to  go,  as  he  now  did,  so 
soon  as  it  was  dusk,  and  ring  softly  at  Mrs.  Morland's  door,  to 
learn  some  particulars  about  the  poor  girl. 

Mrs.  Morland,  who  never  doubted  but  that  Mark  Sopworth 
truly  loved,  thought  it  most  natural  that  he  should  look  pale  and 
ill,  and  that  he  should  be  almost  too  much  agitated  to  speak : 
she  therefore  spoke  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner ;  told  him  how 
ill  poor  Mary  was,  but  fearing  to  distress  him  too  much,  gave  him 
hope. 

As  his  sister  Lizzie  was  not  at  home,  he  made  it  a  practice  to 
call  most  evenings,  when  it  was  dusk;  and,  though  he  never 
allowed  Mrs.  Morland  time  for  any  particular  conversation  with 
him,  he  strengthened  her  belief  by  this  attention,  and  kept  alive 
his  own  interest  so  strongly,  that  he  almost  came  to  the  heroic 
determination  that  he  would  marry  Mary  when  she  got  better,  in 
defiance  of  everybody. 

A  week  went  on,  and  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Dr. 
Wentworth,  who  had  come  twice  a  day,  came  now  but  once ;  and 
when  he  was  questioned,  replied  he  could  give  hope :  she  had 
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youth  in  her  favour,  and  a  good  constitution  ;  and  he  trusted,  nay, 
he  felt  tolerably  sure,  that  she  would  recover. 

It  was  astonishing  how  much  anxiety  and  what  general  interest 
was  excited  about  her.  People  who  had  hardly  ever  spoken  to 
her  or  Mrs.  Morland  in  their  lives,  came  forward  and  offered  their 
services,  and  thanked  good  Mrs.  Morland  for  her  benevolence, 
just  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  benefited  by  it  ;  they  said  she 
had  come  there  a  stranger  among  them,  and  had  set  them  such  a 
beautiful  example,  that  they  looked  upon  her  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, It  was  quite  cheering  to  see  how  much  enthusiasm  and 
good  feeling  was  excited  ;  and  Mark  Sopworth  felt  it  comfortable 
to  hide  his  own  individual  feelings  in  the  general  excitement; 
and  without  much  difficulty,  now  everybody  sent  to  inquire  after 
her,  he  could  present  himself  at  Mrs.  Morland's  door  without 
waiting  for  the  privacy  of  the  dusk;  nor  was  he  quite  sure 
whether,  if  his  family  were  in  the  town,  they  would  not  become  as 
enthusiastic  as  himself. 

Lizzie  was  coming  home,  however,  and  Mark  went  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  to  inquire  after  Mary,  that  he  might  be  able,  as 
he  said,  to  give  his  sister  the  latest  intelligence.  Mrs.  Morland 
was  just  coming  out  of  her  laboratory,  where  for  the  first  time  she 
had  been  busied  since  Mary's  illness,  and  was  then  going  with  her 
sewing  in  her  hand  to  her  room,  when  Becky  opened  the  front 
door  to  Mark  Sopworth. 

'  Mary  is  better  —  really  better  !'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  quite  gaily. 
She  then  told  how  calm  she  was,  how  grateful  to  everybody,  and 
really  looked  so  much  like  herself  again,  that  it  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  her.  He  seemed  pleased  by  what  she  told  him  ; 
and  Mrs.  Morland  could  not  resist  saying,  'Do  come  up  and  see 
her  !  Poor  girl,  it  will  make  her  so  happy  to  see  you  !  Go  into 
the  dining-room,  Mr.  Mark,  while  I  prepare  her  for  your  visit  !' 

'  Mary,  dearest,'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  entering  her  room,  '  here  is 
a  friend  come  to  see  you,  but  you  shall  not  see  him  unless  you 
promise  to  be  quite  calm  ;  it  is  a  friend  who  loves  you  dearly,  and 
would  be  as  sorry  to  agitate  you  as  I  should.  Now,  be  a  good  girl, 
and  keep  calm.  There,  you  look  very  pretty  !  I  would  not  have 
let  him  come  if  you  had  not  looked  so  nice  !' 

So  said  Mrs.  Morland,  happy  in  the  idea  that  she  was  about  to 
bring  two  loving  hearts  together  ;  and  then,  with  looks  beaming 
with  pleasure,  went  down  and  bade  Mark  follow  her.  He  thought 
of  Mary  only  as  he  had  seen  her  last  when  they  had  walked 
together  in  the  fields  below  the  town  ;  and,  though  he  knew  how 
ill  she  had  been,  had  not  realised  to  his  own  mind  the  change 
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which  that  illness  had  made  upon  her.  What  a  shock,  then,  was 
it  to  him  when  he  entered  that  darkened  chamber,  which  seemed 
inexpressibly  solemn,  to  find  her  lying  more  like  a  beautiful  corpse 
than  a  living  being,  on  the  bed  before  him  !  The  delicate  hand 
which  lay  on  the  bed-clothes,  but  which  the  violence  of  fever  had 
made  weaker  than  a  new-born  child's,  slightly  moved,  and  a  faint 
blush  passed  over  the  countenance,  which  welcomed  him,  however, 
with  a  smile  that  seemed  almost  angelic. 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  die  for  her — as  if  he  could  defy  both  his 
family  and  Barbara  Pocklington's ;  and  had  it  not  been,  perhaps, 
for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Morland,  he  might  have  fallen  on  his 
knees  by  the  bed,  and  poured  out  the  most  passionate  declarations 
of  love.  He  did  not  do  so,  however  ;  he  merely  seated  himself  in 
the  chair  which  Mrs.  Morland  placed  for  him,  and  took  her  hand 
in  his  without  speaking  one  word ;  but  to  Mrs.  Morland's  mind  his 
silence  and  his  manner  spoke  more  than  words,  and  she  was 
greatly  pleased  with  him. 

'  I  have  been  very  ill,'  said  Mary,  at  length,  in  a  low  voice ; 
'  and  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me.' 

He  spoke  of  his  sorrow,  of  his  anxiety,  of  his  sympathy,  and  of 
his  happiness  now  that  she  was  better.  She  would  soon  get  well, 
and  when  spring  came,  and  she  could  go  out,  she  must  visit  his 
mother,  for  some  weeks,  then  she  would  be  carefully  nursed,  and 
soon  be  strong  again.  Sommerton  was  so  warm  and  pleasant,  and 
Mary  loved  the  country  so  much  ! 

Thoughtless  Mark  Sopworth !  And  did  he  really  mean  and 
believe  all  that  he  said  ?  Perhaps  not  entirely ;  but  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment :  and  while  he  thought 
to  himself,  '  But  suppose  my  mother  will  not  invite  her  ' — the  next 
moment  he  thought,  that  perhaps  he  could  persuade  her  to  do  so ; 
he  really  would  try,  and  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  be  generous 
and  friendly  ! 

Poor  Mary,  who  saw  in  his  behaviour  everything  to  which  her 
own  heart  could  so  joyfully  respond,  felt  almost  overwhelmed  by 
happiness  when  he  left  her ;  and  Mrs.  Morland,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  all  was  right,  grew  warm  in  praise  of  his  lover-like  conduct. 
'  It  is  just  what  I  expected  from  him,'  said  she.  '  But  now,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  be  quiet ;  don't  excite  yourself — you  may  again 
bring  on  fever  !' 

Mary  was  indescribably  happy  ;  she  believed  that  she  was  really 
loved.  He  of  whom  she  had  thought  so  much  in  her  illness — 
nay,  God  forgive  her,  of  whom  she  had  thought  when  she  believed 
that  death  was  before  her — was  true  to  her,  and  worthy  of  her  I 
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She  had  done  him  injustice — she  had  doubted  of  his  truth  to  her ; 
but  now  !  Those  only  who  know  the  happiness  of  requiting  one 
we  love,  can  appreciate  and  understand  what  Mary's  feelings 
were. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   FALSE    LOVE   AND    THE   TRUE. 

As  Mark  was  leaving  the  door  he  met  his  maid-servant.  He  had 
been  seen  entering  Mrs.  Morland's  house,  and  was  now  sent  for 
to  his  own.  His  sister  was  returned,  and  with  her  Barbara 
Pocklington,  who  was  come  to  spend  the  night  with  her.  Barbara 
was  come  to  the  town  about  a  dress  for  a  subscription  ball  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  which  would  be  given  on  the  fifth  of  the 
following  month.  The  two  girls  were  in  wild  spirits.  "Lizzie 
intended  to  go  to  the  ball  too ;  but,  before  she  ordered  her  dress, 
they  wanted  to  know  if  Mark  would  not  accompany  them.  Mrs. 
Sopworth  would  go  with  them  as  chaperon  if  her  son  went,  but  not 
otherwise  :  if  Mark  did  not  go,  they  must  see  if  they  could  go  with 
the  Websters ;  but  then  the  Websters  were  such  horrid  people ! 
He  must  go  !  He  should  go  !  and  so  it  was  no  use  his  thinking 
of  anything  else. 

Mark,  however,  so  immediately  after  his  interview  with  Mary, 
was  not  in  the  humour  to  think  about  subscription  balls,  and  more 
particularly  of  going  to  one  with  Barbara  Pocklington.  He  was 
vexed  that  she  was  come ;  was  vexed  with  them  both  for  being  so 
wild  and  foolish.  '  As  if  there  was  nothing  in  this  world  to  think 
about  but  jigging.  He  did  not  mean  to  go,  and  so  they  need  not 
ask  him  !' 

'  Well,  if  ever  I  heard  the  like  !'  exclaimed  Barbara,  not  a  little 
piqued. 

'  Oh,  just  as  you  please,  Mark,'  said  his  sister,  tossing  her  head ; 
'  there'll  be  plenty  of  nice  young  gentlemen  there  without  you. 
Thank  Heaven,  neither  Barbara  nor  I  would  give  a  pin  for  dancing 
with  you !' 

The  two  girls  went  out  to  purchase  their  dresses,  making  them- 
selves sure  that  he  would  go  after  all ;  and  he  sat  down  in  an  ill- 
humour,  vowing  that  he  never  would  go,  that  was  the  long  and 
short  of  it. 

The  next  day  his  father  came ;  and  they  were  closeted  together. 
His  father  had  come  ostensibly  about  the  lease  of  the  premises 
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which  was  to  be  sold  the  next  week  by  public  auction,  together 
with  Mr.  Crawley's  effects,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  it  were 
disposed  of  by  private  contract.  '  It  was,'  his  father  said,  and  so 
the  son  knew,  '  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be  secured  for 
Mark.'  The  situation  was  the  best  in  the  town  for  trade  ;  and  no 
less  than  three  different  parties  were  in  eager  treaty  about  it,  one 
of  whom  was  a  tea-dealer,  his  bitter  rival  in  trade.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  Morland's  purchasing,  but  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Morland 
that  day  on  the  subject,  and  she  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Sopworth  should  be  the  purchaser ;  she  had  said  a  great  many 
handsome  things  about  his  son :  that  she  should  prefer  him  to 
anybody,  both  for  neighbour  and  landlord ;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
and  she  would  answer  too  for  her  husband,  they  would  rather  pay 
an  advance  of  rent  than  leave,  or  have  any  changes.  Mr.  Sop- 
worth  was  charmed  with  Mrs.  Morland ;  she  was  a  straightforward, 
business-like  person  :  and,  as  everybody  said  she  was  making  her 
husband's  business  answer,  she  would  be  a  safe  tenant.' 

Mark  agreed  to  every  word ;  unquestionably  the  premises  must 
be  secured  ;  he  thought  he  had  understood  his  father  to  say  that 
they  should  be. 

'  Why,  you  see,  Mark '  returned  Mr.  Sopworth,  and  then 

paused. 

Mark  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  father,  and  wondered  what  he  had  to 
say. 

Mr.  Sopworth  remarked  he  could  not  conveniently  raise  the 
money  :  his  son  had  had  already  a  good  deal ;  and  it  really  was  a 
serious  thing  advancing  so  much  nowadays.  But  he  had  spoken 
with  Mr.  Pocklington,  or  rather  Mr.  Pocklington  had  mentioned 
it  to  him. 

Mark  felt  a  sick  sensation  about  his  heart,  and  his  father,  who 
always  spoke  very  slowly,  went  on.  Mr.  Pocklington  had  said  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  advance  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lease,  as  he  understood  there  was  to  be  a  family  connection 
between  them. 

'  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Sopworth  with  emphasis,  '  this  is  a  thing 
that  has  my  consent ;  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Pocklingtons  ; 
we've  known  one  another  all  our  lives.  Your  mother,  too,  wishes 
it ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  and  Barbara  had  come  to  such 
an  understanding.  She's  a  good  girl,  however ;  and  as  I  hate 
flirting  and  nonsense,  you'd  better  get  married  pretty  soon.  Her 
father  will  give  her  the  lease  of  the  premises  in  part  as  her  fortune ; 
and  I  think,  as  times  go,  you  may  reckon  yourself  a  lucky  fellow.' 

Mark  began  a  stammering  speech,  which  his  father  could  not 
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understand  ;  at  least,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  son  meant  to  say 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  :  he  should  like  a  day  or  two 
to 'consider  of  it;  and  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake,  if  anybody  said 
he  and  Barbara  understood  one  another. 

The  old  gentleman  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  What  did  his 
son  mean  ?  Did  he  mean  to  say  he  was  going  to  jilt  Barbara  ? 
If  that  was  his  meaning,  why  then  he  might  take  his  own  course  ! 
he  would  go  at  once  to  the  Pocklingtons  and  declare  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  would  cut  off  his  son  with  a  shilling — 
that  he  would  ;  and  would  never  stir  another  step  about  the  lease. 
For  anything  he  cared,  his  son  might  be  a  bankrupt  like  old 
Crawley ! 

Mark  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  this  ;  it  quite  frightened  him, 
more  especially  as  his  father,  taking  up  his  hat,  thrust  it  violently 
on  his  head,  and  went  out,  banging  the  door  after  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  like  a  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  if  he  should  prefer 
Mary  Wheeler  to  Barbara  Pocklington. 

'  Well,  I  am  in  a  pretty  mess,'  thought  he  ;  '  and,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do  !'  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  great  agitation,  and  at  last  looked  out  of  his  window  into 
the  yard.  The  principal  creditor  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  the  rival 
tea-dealer,  came  out  of  Crawley's  front  door.  Mark  felt  as  if  the 
chance  of  the  lease  were  gone  for  ever,  and  that  decided  him  as  to 
what  he  should  do.  He  followed  his  father  to  the  Green  Dragon, 
the  inn  at  which  he  put  up  when  in  town ;  but  his  father  had 
mounted  his  horse  and  was  gone. 

'  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot !'  thought  the  weak  young  man  to 
himself,'  doubting  his  own  strength  of  purpose ;  '  if  I  see  Mary 
Wheeler  again,  it  may  be  too  late.  I  never  fairly  proposed  to  her. 
I  must  behave  ill  to  one  of  them— either  to  Mary  or  to  Barbara. 
Mary  I  love  the  best,  but  Barbara  has  money  and  friends  who  can 
help  me  ;  besides,  it  is  my  father's  will — so  I  decide  !' 

'  It  is  my  father's  will !'  said  he  many  a  time  to  himself ;  '  so  it 
is  no  fault  of  mine  !' 

His  father  was  pacified  by  his  wise  decision,  as  he  called  it,  and 
his  mother  said  she  had  always  known,  ever  since  Barbara  was  a 
child,  that  it  would  be  a  match  between  Mark  and  her.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  good-humour  and  apparent  satisfaction  both  of 
father  and  mother.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  Pocklingtons 
and  made  his  declaration  in  due  form  ;  the  next  evening  the  two 
families  drank  tea  together ;  the  morning  afterwards  the  lease  was 
purchased  by  private  contract  by  Mr.  Sopworth  with  Mr.  Pock- 
lington's  money ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  three  young 
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people  and  the  two  mothers  went,  as  gay  as  could  be,  in  a  coach 
hired  for  the  occasion,  to  the  subscription  ball. 

Mary  Wheeler  was  recovering  daily ;  nay,  indeed,  ever  since 
that  afternoon  of  Mark  Sopworth's  visit,  she  had  recovered  strength 
as  if  by  magic.  The  first  days  of  February  were  mild  and  genial, 
and  good  Dr.  Wentworth  said  that  on  the  morrow  she  might  leave 
her  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  and,  supported  by  pillows,  take  her 
tea  while  seated  in  the  large  easy-chair. 

The  sun  shone  into  the  chamber  warm  and  cheerfully,  and  Mrs. 
Morland,  who  had  received  a  most  happy,  satisfactory  letter  from 
her  husband,  went  again  into  her  laboratory  to  prepare  a  fresh 
supply  for  the  demand  which  was  now  being  made  on  all  hands 
for  their  articles. 

Mary  sat,  in  her  long  white  wrapping-gown,  in  the  easy  chair, 
occupying  herself  partly  by  reading  and  partly  by  thoughts  which 
were  not  anxious.  She  had  that  day,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
illness,  arranged  her  lovely  hair  in  its  usual  mode.  She  looked 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  for  she  was  full  of  grateful  and 
affectionate  feeling. 

The  door  opened,  and  Becky  announced  Dr.  Wentworth.  It 
always  had  been  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  but  at  this  moment  it  was, 
Mary  knew  not  why,  even  more  so  than  usual.  Agreeable,  how- 
ever, as  had  been  his  coming,  he  did  not  stay  very  long ;  and  Mrs. 
Morland,  who  was  coming  upstairs  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  met 
him  as  he  went  out.  The  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand  was 
one  of  great  importance  to  Mary,  but  yet  it  was  not  of  that  of 
which  Mrs.  Morland  spoke  first. 

'  What  in  the  world  is  amiss  with  Dr.  Wentworth  ?'  asked  she  ; 
'  and  you,  Mary  ? — in  tears,  I  declare.' 

Mary  wept  still.  '  The  excellent,  noble,  generous  man  !'  ex- 
claimed she  at  length ;  '  to  think  only  of  his  loving  me — of  his 
asking  me  to  become  his  wife  !' 

Mrs.  Morland  looked  at  her  earnestly  without  speaking. 
What  am  I  to  do,  Mrs.  Morland  ?'  asked  she  ;  '  I,  that  would 
not  give  pain  to  any  human  being  if  I  could  help  it — what  pain 
and  distress  have  I  not  given  to  him  !' 

'  And  have  you  really  refused  him  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morland 
'  Really  and  truly  refused  Dr.  Wentworth  ?' 

'  I  have  indeed  !     How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?' 

Mrs.  Morland  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mary,  and  looked  troubled. 

'  But  for  one  person,'  continued  Mary,  '  I  could  have  loved  him 
and  then  how  happy,  how  inexpressibly  happy  and  fortunate  I 
should  have  been  ! — but  you  know  I  could  not.' 
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Mrs.  Morland  felt  angry :  perhaps  it  was  unreasonable,  but  still 
she  felt  angry. 

• '  Well,  Mary,'  said  she,  '  you  have  done  a  most  foolish  thing,  and 
what,  if  you  really  have  done  it,  which  I  can  hardly  bring  my  mind 
to  conceive,  you  will  repent  to  the  last  day  of  your  life  !' 

'  Oh  Mrs.  Morland  !'  exclaimed  Mary,  '  how  can  you  say  so,  and 
how  can  you  make  me  thus  miserable  ?  My  heart  aches  for  Dr. 
Wentworth  ;  I  honour  and  esteem  him,  and  admire  his  generosity 
beyond  words  !' 

'  Admire  and  esteem ;'  repeated  Mrs.  Morland,  in  a  tone  of  such 
bitter  mockery  as  cut  her  to  the  heart — 'why,  Mary  Wheeler, 
there  is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  hardly  in  the  county,  who  would 
not  be  ennobled  by  marrying  Dr.  Wentworth.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  only  that,  but  is  so  good  and  so  rich  !' 

She  threw  the  letter  down  upon  the  table,  and  walked  hastily 
up  and  down  the  room,  never  sympathising  with  the  poor  girl,  who 
felt,  even  more  than  she  did,  the  distress  of  having  given  pain  to 
a  noble  heart. 

'  Dearest  Mrs.  Morland,'  said  Mary  at  length,  '  how  in  the  world 
could  I  help  it  ?  You  know  all  about  Mark  as  well  as  I  do  ;  you 
think  highly  of  him — you  said  you  did.  I  confess,  before  Heaven 
and  you,  to  loving  him  sincerely  ;  how,  then,  could  I  have  accepted 
Dr.  Wentworth  ?  It  is  generous  in  Mark  to  love  me  and  to  be 
willing,  as  I  believe  he  is,  to  make  me  his  wife.  Oh,  Mrs.  Mor- 
land, think  only  dispassionately  about  it,  and  would  you  not  really 
have  despised  me,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  have  despised  myself,  if 
I  had  accepted  Dr.  Wentworth  merely  because  he  was  a  richer 
man  and  of  a  higher  station  ?  And  good  and  noble  and  right- 
minded  as  Dr.  Wentworth  is,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  wished 
me  to  do  otherwise,  nor  could  he  have  respected  me  if  I  had  !' 

'  You  are  right — you  are  right,  dear  Mary !  I  only  hope  and 
trust  that  Mr.  Sopworth  may  deserve  love  as  noble  and  disin- 
terested as  yours  !' 

Mary  sighed  deeply ;  for  amid  her  deep  sympathy  with  her  re- 
jected lover,  all  at  once  the  sense  came  over  her  soul  that  as  yet 
the  preferred  lover  had  not  proposed. 

'  I  wish,  however,'  added  Mrs.  Morland,  '  that  this  had  not  hap- 
pened, for  Dr.  Wentworth  is  one  in  ten  thousand  ;  and  though  my 
own  heart  tells  me  that  you  have  done  right,  I  am  anything  but 
satisfied.  This  affair,  however,  has  put  something  out  of  my  head 
— something  very  pleasant,  and  which  you  will  like  to  hear.' 

'  You  have  a  letter,  then,  from  Mr.  Morland  ?' 

'  No ;  but  do  you  know  this  handwriting  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Morland, 
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showing  her  the  direction.  Mary  did  not.  Ah,  that  is  odd  ; 
but  you  must  know  that,  when  you  were  so  ill,  I  wrote  to  the 
clergyman  of  Morton,  to  inquire  if  that  good  grand-uncle  and 
aunt  Fielding,  of  whom  you  told  me  so  much,  were  still  living, 
and  in  case  they  were,  I  begged  him  to  give  them  my  letter.  In  it 
I  told  them  about  you  ;  of  your  uncle's  failure,  and  of  your  illness, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  choose  to  tell  you,  because  it  was  all 
praise ;  and  I,  just  now,  am  not  so  very  well  pleased  with  you,' 
said  she,  smiling.  Mary  listened  breathlessly,  and  she  continued  : 
'  I  thought  it  very  odd  that  I  did  not  receive  an  answer ;  how- 
ever, this  is  enclosed  in  one  from  the  clergyman,  who  tells  me 
that  this  village  is  properly  Morton-le-Wold,  and  that  my  letter 
had  been  travelling  to  all  the  Mortons  in  three  or  four  counties, 
before  it  reached  its  destination  ;  however,  it  got  right  at  last,  and 
here,  then,  is  a  letter  from  your  dear  old  uncle  himself,  which  I 
will  read  to  you  : 

'  Morton-le-Wold,  January  28,  183 — . 

'  "  DEAR  MADAM, 

'  "  Thank  you  for  yours.  I  and  my  wife  are  still  living, 
thank  God,  and  in  tolerable  health.  What  you  write  of  the  dear 
child  has  grieved  us  greatly.  We  always  understood  Mr.  Joseph 
Crawley  to  be,  not  only  a  man  of  substance,  but  of  great  respect- 
ability. May  the  Almighty  bless  you  for  finding  a  home  for  the 
fatherless  and  motherless  !  We  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 
the  dear  child  with  us  ;  we  remember  her  well,  and  all  her  affec- 
tionate little  ways.  She,  and  poor  Edward,  were  the  offspring  of 
upright  and  God-fearing  people ;  and  while  we  have  bread  to  eat, 
they  shall  never  want. 

' "  We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  by  return  of  post,  as, 
from  what  you  write  of  her  illness,  we  are  full  of  anxiety  about 
her.  I  will,  if  you  think  it  advisable,  or  if  it  would  be  any  comfort 
to  her,  come  over  to  see  her,  for  I  am  hearty,  though  somewhat  in 
years,  and  rather  rheumatic ;  but  should  not  fear  a  journey,  the 
season  being  so  mild,  and  especially  if  it  would  be  any  comfort  to 
her  who  is  so  dear  to  us  both. 

'  It  is  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  that  she  remembers  us  with  so 
much  affection.  Tell  her  not  to  be  cast  down,  for  that  she  shall 
have  a  home  with  us,  and  should  have  had  that  long  ago,  had  we 
not  thought  her  better  provided  for.  She  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  us  in  our  old  age  ;  and  my  wife,  who  begs  me  to  send  her  love, 
is  quite  impatient  that  I  should  set  off  for  her.  But  before  I  do 
that,  it  is  best  that  we  hear  again  from  you. 
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'With  respectful  compliments  from  my  wife,  and  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  one  who  is  so 
dear  to  us,  which  truly  verifies  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  have 
been  young,  and  now  I  am  old,  yet  I  never  saw  the  righteous  for- 
saken, or  his  seed  begging  bread," 
'  Believe  me,  dear  madam, 

'  Yours,  very  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

'  BERNARD  FIELDING. 
'  To  Mrs.  George  Morland,  in  Westerham.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  happiness  this  letter  infused  into 
Mary's  heart  The  remembrance  of  those  dear  old  relatives  had 
lived  in  her  mind  as  a  bright  part  of  that  beautiful  dream  of 
childhood,  which,  in  the  hard  realities  of  her  after-experience, 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  for  ever ;  but  here  again  were  they 
all  unexpectedly  presented  before  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the  clouds 
of  life  were  vanishing,  and  the  true  and  the  kind  were  opening 
their  arms  to  receive  her. 

'  What  a  thoughtful  and  active  friend  you  have  been  to  me,'  said 
Mary,  addressing  Mrs.  Morland  ;  '  and  for  how  much,  indeed,  have 
I  to  thank  God  !'  She  could  say  no  more,  but,  clasping  her  hands 
before  her  face,  poured  forth  silent  thanksgiving  to  her  Father  in 
Heaven. 

She  was  too  much  excited  by  the  events  of  the  day  to  be  able 
to  write  to  her  aged  relatives.  Mrs.  Morland,  therefore,  undertook 
to  make  the  immediate  reply. 

She  could  not  do  other  than  write  cheerfully,  for  she  had  good 
news  to  communicate.  Mary  was  better ;  was  now  out  of  danger, 
and  was  made  happy  by  this  prospect  of  reunion  with  them.  Mary 
begged  to  think  of  them  as  beloved  parents,  to  whom  she  might 
show  a  daughter's  duty  and  affection,  and  she  looked  forward  im- 
patiently to  the  day  when  she  might  be  received  under  their  roof. 
Mrs.  Morland  added,  that  until  the  weather  was  warm  and 
settled,  and  until  Mary's  health  was  quite  established,  she  must 
remain  where  she  was.  She  said  that  she  was  extremely  attached 
to  her,  and  would  not  readily  have  consented  to  part  with  her,  did 
she  not  feel  that  relations  so  excellent  as  these,  and  to  whom  Mary 
herself  was  so  warmly  attached,  had  a  prior  claim.  She  would  be 
a  blessing  and  a  happiness  to  them. 

Poor  Mary  had  been  so  much  excited  that  day,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  rise  on  the  morrow.  She  suffered  from  intolerable  headache  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  happiness  which  her  uncle  Fielding's  letter 
had  occasioned,  her  own  feelings  were  unsatisfactory.  It  was  now 
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a  fortnight  since  the  afternoon  when  Mark  Sopworth  had  sat  with 
her  ;  and  from  that  day,  only  occasional  inquiries  after  her  health 
had  shown  that  he  kept  her  in  remembrance. 

Mrs.  Morland  had  seen  him  many  times  since  then,  but  only  on 
business  ;  it  is  true  that  he  had  always  spoken  of  Mary  with  an 
appearance  of  warm  interest,  and  that  had  satisfied  her.  Mrs. 
Morland  was,  however,  very  closely  occupied  at  this  time  by  her 
own  business,  which  began  to  promise  the  most  complete  success. 
Sometimes  for  whole  days  she  was  engaged  in  her  laboratory,  and 
then  again  in  seeing  that  orders  were  made  up  and  sent  off.  Old 
Matthew  was  fully  employed  in  the  heavier  work,  as  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
days,  and  a  young  man,  whom  her  uncle  had  sent  to  her,  served 
her  as  warehouseman.  She  had,  indeed,  enough  to  occupy  her ; 
and,  had  she  been  a  selfish  person,  she  would  have  said  so.  As  it 
was,  she  found  time  not  only  to  think  about  Mary,  but  to  be  a  little 
uneasy  also  on  her  account. 

It  was  odd,  she  thought,  that,  if  Mark  Sopworth  really  were 
sincere  in  all  he  said,  and  really  meant  what  his  behaviour  implied, 
that  he  never  came  to  the  house  excepting  on  business ;  and  that 
he  always  declined  her  invitations  to  stay,  though  by  so  doing  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  talking  with  the  girl  he 
professed  to  love.  There  was  something  unsatisfactory  in  it,  which 
she  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  sister.  She  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  everything  in  his  favour ;  he  had  been  so  occupied  about 
the  lease,  but  now  that  it  was  completed,  she  felt  assured  that  all 
would  soon  be  right. 

Two  or  three  days  more  went  on,  but  no  Mark  Sopworth  made 
his  appearance,  nor  was  he  now  to  be  seen  when  she  looked  out  of 
her  front  door,  standing,  as  usual,  at  the  desk  in  his  back  shop 
writing,  or  with  the  pen  behind  his  ear. 

'  I'll  certainly  contrive  to  speak  with  him,'  thought  she,  one  day. 
'  I'll  make  some  errand  about  the  lease,  for  I  really  must  have 
some  opportunity  of  talking  with  him  !' 

Whilst  she  was  thus  thinking,  Becky,  who  was  laying  the  cloth 
for  dinner,  began  to  tell  what  was  the  on  dit  of  the  Barkers'  Sarah 
and  the  Sopworths'  Ann.  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth  was  going  to  be 
married  at  midsummer ;  he  had  bought  the  whole  premises,  and 
workmen  were  even  now  beginning  to  get  the  place  in  order.  He 
was  going  to  live  in  old  Crawley's  house. 

'  Indeed  !  and  to  whom  is  he  going  to  be  married  ?'  asked  Mrs 
Morland. 

'To  Miss  Barbara  Pocklington.' 

'  Indeed  !'  remarked  Mrs.  Morland. 
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'  So  they  say,'  continued  Becky ;  '  and  I  believe  so  myself. 
They  say  it  is  all  a  settled  thing ;  and  only  last  night  he  came 
home  from  somewhere,  where  he  had  been  with  her  to  a  ball.  It's 
a  sin  and  a  shame,'  said  Becky,  looking  quite  angry,  '  after  all  the 
notice  he  took  of  Miss  Wheeler,  to  serve  her  so ;  and  if  I  were 
you  and  she,  I'd  never  let  him  darken  my  doors  again  as  long  as  I 
lived !  But  she's  a  deal  too  good  for  him — that  she  is,  a  world 
too  good  for  him  ;  and  so  I  said  to  Ann,  "  He's  no  such  great 
shakes,"  says  I,  "  after  all ;  and  there's  plenty,  better  than  he,  as 
will  jump  at  her  !"  ' 

'  I  think  so  too,  Becky.  But  I  advise  you,  nevertheless,  not  to 
talk  about  it  with  the  servants — it  is  a  great  deal  better  not !' 

*No,  I've  had  my  say,  and  shall  be  silent;  only  this  I  will  stick 
to,  that,  if  ever  a  young  lady  had  a  right  to  think  a  man  loved  her, 
why,  it  was  Miss  Wheeler.  He  could  not  let  her  go  out  of  the 
house,  but  he  must  follow  her  ;  and  then,  so  long  as  old  Crawley 
was  thought  to  be  rich,  all  his  folks  was  making  much  of  her.  It's 
been  so  ever  since  they  came  to  the  shop;  nothing  was  too  good 
for  her  then.  I  hate  to  see  such  money-worship !  But  let  him 
take  his  Miss  Barbara !  He'll  have  enough  of  his  bargain  before 
he's  been  married  twelve  months  !  But  my  mutton  will  be  burnt 
to  a  coal !'  said  Becky,  cutting  short  her  tirade,  and  hurrying  out 
into  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Morland  heard  first  from  one,  and  then  from  another,  the 
same  thing.  Mark  Sopworth  was  to  be  married  at  Midsummer, 
and  was  getting  ready  his  house  to  receive  his  wife.  She  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  for  several  days,  and  she  sus- 
pected, therefore,  that  he  avoided  her.  She  went  out,  however, 
one  afternoon,  and  met  him  point-blank  in  turning  a  corner,  not 
far  from  his  house. 

'  Good  afternoon  !  Mr.  Mark,'  said  she,  stopping  him ;  '  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  you  of  late.  You  are  so  busy  preparing  your  new 
house,  I  hear.' 

He  turned  alternately  pale  and  red  ;  stammered  something,  and 
looked  uneasy. 

'  The  good  people  of  Westerham,'  continued  she,  gaily,  '  are  in- 
finitely obliged  to  you  for  giving  them  something  to  talk  of.' 

'  To  talk  of!'  repeated  he,  '  what  do  they  talk  of?' 

'  Nay,  you  must  not  come  to  me  for  the  news,'  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
land, smiling ;  '  you  know  what  everybody  is  saying  !' 

'  No,  upon  my  word  !  No,  I  protest !  What  do  you  mean  ?' 
stammered  he,  looking  an  object  of  almost  pitiable  confusion. 
'  But — but — how  is  Miss  Wheeler  ?'  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to 
speak  in  an  assured  tone  of  voice. 
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'  Very  much  better — nay  indeed,  quite  well !'  returned  Mrs. 
Morland,  not  quite  adhering  to  the  strict  truth,  but  determined  to 
convince  him,  if  possible,  that  his  faithlessness  affected  her  but 
very  little. 

He  made  no  reply,  and  abruptly  left  her,  blessing  his  stars  that 
he  had  got  away. 

'  He  knows  himself  to  be  a  villain  !'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  as  she 
walked  onward ;  '  a  mean,  pitiful  sneak  as  he  is — I  despise  him 
from  my  soul !' 

As  she  entered  her  own  door  again,  she  saw  him  sitting  as 
usual  at  his  desk  in  his  back  shop,  with  his  chin  resting  on  both 
his  hands. 

'  The  worst  I  wish  for  him,'  thought  she,  '  is  that  he  may  just 
have  sense  enough  left  to  feel  what  a  despicable  being  he  is.' 

Whatever  his  feelings  might  be,  the  next  time  Mrs.  Morland 
went  out  of  her  door,  she  saw  that  a  green  silk  curtain  was  put 
half-way  up  the  back-shop  window,  and  thus  the  desk  and  its 
occupant  were  concealed  from  view. 

'  It's  an  excellent  thing,'  thought  she,  'for  I  would  not  for  the 
world  that  poor  Mary,  just  for  the  short  time  she  has  to  stay  here, 
should  be  annoyed  by  seeing  him.' 

'  Thank  Heaven,'  said  Sopworth  to  himself,  as  he  sat  resting 
his  chin  on  his  hands — '  thank  Heaven  that  Mary  Wheeler  has 
nobody  to  take  up  her  quarrel !  Both  her  cue  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
land's  will  be  to  speak  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  Nobody  can 
say  that  I  made  her  a  direct  offer.  Like  her,  I  certainly  did ;  and 
I  would  be  glad  enough  to  change  Barbara  for  her ;  but  that  can't 
be.  Barbara's  a  handsome  girl ;  and,  as  to  Mary,  it's  only  now 
that  I  think  so  much  about  it.  When  I  have  seen  her  a  time  or 
two,  it  will  all  be  nothing :  but  as  for  that,  at  present  I'd  rather  go 
ten  miles  round  than  meet  even  Mrs.  Morland  !' 

The  fear  of  seeing  either  Mrs.  Morland  or  Mary,  made  him 
have  the  green  blind  put  up ;  and  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 
having  met  Mrs.  Morland  so  unhinged  him,  that  he  set  off  the  day 
following  to  Sommerton,  and  on  his  way  there  resolved  to  accept 
the  offer  which  young  Pocklington  had  made  him,  to  go  out  for  a 
couple  of  days'  snipe- shooting. 

'  I'll  come  back  on  Wednesday  morning,'  resolved  he,  '  for 
market,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  have  recovered  my  spirits.' 

Not  a  word  was  breathed  by  Mrs.  Morland  to  Mary  of  what 
Becky  had  told  her,  of  what  all  the  world  said ;  nor  of  her  meet- 
ing with  Mark  Sopworth.  Poor  Mary  suffered  dreadfully  from 
headache,  and,  ailing  as  she  continued,  Dr.  Wentworth  never 
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came  to  see  her.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  this  circum- 
stance troubled  her.  She  feared  that  she  had  lost  his  esteem  and 
friendship  for  ever,  and  she  thought  of  him  continually. 

'  I  should  be  so  glad  to  hear  his  carriage  stop  as  it  used  to  do,' 
thought  she  many  a  time ;  '  but  it  is  not  likely  he  will  ever  come 
to  see  me  again.  I  know  I  have  offended  him;  and  yet  if  he 
could  only  understand  my  feelings — could  know  how  I  admire 
and  esteem  him — he  would  not  blame  me.' 

Fear  lest  she  had  lost  his  friendship  for  ever,  almost  equally 
shared  her  mind  with  the  one  thought  which  otherwise  would  have 
occupied  it,  that  Mark  Sopworth  never  came  near  her,  never  sent 
even  to  inquire  after  her. 

No  wonder  that  her  head  became  so  intolerably  bad.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  she  lay  with  vinegar  cloths  on  her  forehead,  to 
allay  the  throbbing  pain.  It  was  at  the  end  of  February,  wet  and 
cheerless,  and  the  twilight  seemed  to  be  as  early  as  on  the  shortest 
day.  Mrs.  Morland  sat  reading  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  fire, 
and  Mary  lay  on  her  bed,  the  silent  tears,  which  she  did  not  wipe 
away,  trickling  to  the  pillow.  Mrs.  Morland  was  called  out  of  the 
room,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned. 

'  Dr.  Wentworth  has  been  to  inquire  after  you,  dear.' 

'  Thank  God !'  ejaculated  Mary,  taking  up  her  handkerchief  and 
wiping  away  the  tears,  which  now  flowed  with  hysterical  violence  : 
'  I  feared  he  would  never  come  near  me  again.' 

'He  has  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after  you,'  answered  Mrs. 
Morland,  without  noticing  Mary's  emotion  ;  'I  have  not  seen  him, 
however,  since  that  day  till  now.' 

Mary  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  be  calm,  Mary  !  what  is  to  become  of  your 
poor  head  if  you  cry  thus  ?  He  desires  you  may  be  kept  calm, 
and  your  forehead  cool,'  said  Mrs.  Morland,  dipping  a  fresh  cloth 
in  the  vinegar.  '  How  burning  hot  your  forehead  is.' 

'  And  it  throbs  dreadfully.  Thank  you  ;  how  deliciously  cool 
it  now  is,'  said  Mary,  when  the  fresh  linen  was  laid  on.  '  But  oh, 
Mrs.  Morland,  I  do  so  wish  my  mind  could  be  made  easy.  I  do 
wish  I  could  honestly  and  truly  know  what  you  think ' 

She  paused,  and  Mrs.  Morland,  who  understood  her  meaning 
perfectly,  replied : 

'  Not  to-day,  dear  Mary,  will  I  talk  of  anything  that  can  agitate 
you ;  keep  quiet — do  not  dwell  on  painful  subjects  ;  not  one 
word  to-day  either  about  Dr.  Wentworth  or  Mr.  Sopworth.' 

'I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal,'  said  Mary,  'of  my  good 
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Uncle  and  Aunt  Fielding.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  them  ;  and  I 
have  thought  for  several  days,  if  you  would  not  think  it  ungrateful, 
I  should  like  to  leave  Westerham  and  go  to  Morton.' 

Mrs.  Morland  knew  what  the  true  spring  of  these  thoughts  was, 
and,  stooping  down  and  kissing  her,  she  replied  : 

'  Yes,  love  ;  and  so  I  think.  In  spring  the  country  is  pleasant, 
Morton,  you  say,  is  pretty,  and  then  those  good  old  people  are  kind, 
and  love  you.  You  shall  go,  and  then,  when  you  are  better,  and 
quite  strong,  perhaps  next  Christmas,  you  shall  come  here  again 
on  a  visit  to  me.' 

Mary  pressed  her  hand,  but  made  no  reply. 

'  You  shall  write  me  long  letters  from  Morton,'  continued  Mrs. 
Morland,  '  long  letters,  which  to  me,  living  in  the  close-built  town, 
steaming  all  day  in  my  laboratory,  will  come  breathing  of  the 
country  like  fresh  fruits  or  flowers.  You  shall  study  music  with 
your  good  old  uncle,  and  learn  all  kinds  of  household  accom- 
plishments from  your  dear  old  aunt.  Yes,  jesting  apart,  it  will  be 
a  holy  and  healing  life  for  you.  We  will  get  all  your  clothes  in 
order,  and  when  the  warmer  weather  comes  we  will  send  for  your 
uncle  to  fetch  you.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

PARTING   AND    MEETING. 

NOT  a  word  ever  passed  between  Mrs.  Morland  and  Mary  respect- 
ing Mark  Sopworth  and  his  false  love.  When  Mary  left  her 
chamber  for  the  first  time  and  went  into  the  dining-room,  she  saw, 
through  the  staircase  window,  the  workmen  busily  employed  on 
the  premises  which  her  uncle  had  occupied,  and  Mark  Sopworth, 
without  his  hat,  standing  there.  He  was  pointing  out  something 
about  the  upper  storey  to  young  Pocklington,  who  was  with  him. 
Mary  did  not  allude  to  it,  although  a  deep  sigh  escaped  her,  and 
Mrs.  Morland  could  not  help  remarking  the  deathly  paleness 
which  overspread  her  countenance,  and  robbed  her  lips  of  every 
tinge  of  colour. 

She  had  come  to  know,  but  Mrs.  Morland  never  discovered 
how,  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  Barbara  Pocklington ;  she 
mentioned  it  once,  but  never  again,  and  Mrs.  Morland  used  all 
the  means  in  her  power  to  divert  her  thoughts  and  enliven  her. 

March  came  and  passed;  April  followed  with  flowers  and 
budding  leaves;  but  Mary  was  still  an  invalid.  Her  sickness, 
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however,  was  more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body,  and  both  she 
and  her  friend  unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  she  must  go  to  Morton.  She  had  not  yet  been  out  of  the 
house  ;  she  had  a  morbid  dread  of  it;  and  Mrs.  Morland,  though 
she  wished  it,  and  thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  she  had — 
nay,  even  if  she  could  accustom  herself  to  see  Sopworth,  had  not 
the  heart  to  urge  it. 

All  the  preparations  necessary  for  her  departure  were  made  ; 
the  great  leathern  trunk  lent  to  her  by  her  friend  stood  in  her 
chamber  ready  filled,  and  the  carpet-bag,  lent  also  out  of  Mr. 
Morland's  inexhaustible  store  of  such  things,  lay  upon  it.  Mr. 
Fielding  was  to  come  the  next  day ;  he  was  to  remain  with  them 
one  day,  and  on  the  following  Mary  was  to  commence  her 
journey. 

If  the  name  of  Sopworth  was  carefully  avoided  by  them,  no 
less  so  was  that  of  Dr.  Wentworth.  Mary  had  never  seen  him 
since  the  day  when  he  had  declared  to  her  his  passion.  A  great 
change  since  then  had  taken  place  in  her  life's  prospects.  Mrs. 
Morland  wished,  above  all  things,  that  she  could  again  bring 
about  the  affair  between  them ;  but  in  the  then  sensitive  state  of 
Mary's  feelings,  she  would  not  even  speak  of  him,  and,  as  regarded 
himself,  if  he  even  were  desirous  of  renewing  his  suit,  which  his 
now  total  absence  hardly  seemed  to  promise,  he  was  not  the  person 
with  whom  a  liberty  could  be  taken.  Mrs.  Morland,  therefore, 
thought  that  everything  must  be  left  to  follow  its  own  course ;  but 
she  said  to  herself : 

'  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  that  makes  me  detest 
Sopworth,  it  is  that  he  has  made  Mary  lose  a  husband  like  Dr. 
Wentworth.' 

Both  Mrs.  Morland  and  Mary  that  evening  were  very  low- 
spirited  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that  a  foreign  letter  came  in  quite 
unexpectedly,  directed  to  Mrs.  Morland  for  Mary,  they  certainly 
would  both  have  wept  to  keep  each  other  company. 

The  letter  was  from  Ned,  and  written  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  affectionate,  full  of  sound  good  sense,  and  taking 
at  the  same  time  the  most  cheerful  views  of  life.  He  said  that 
this  would  be  his  last  voyage  as  ship's  apprentice ;  and,  unlike  his 
former  voyages,  this  would  enable  him  to  return  to  England  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime,  he  added — for  he  had 
been  thinking  much  and  seriously  on  his  sister's  prospects — he 
wished  her  to  write  to  their  relations  the  Fieldings,  and  if  they 
still  lived,  to  solicit  a  home  with  them,  where  he  would  visit  her 
on  his  return.  But  if  they  lived  not,  he  besought  her  to  ask  the 
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same  from  Mrs.  Morland  :  and,  as  to  money,  he  should  soon  be 
in  the  receipt  of  sufficient  to  pay  whatever  had  been  incurred  for 
her ;  and,  please  God  he  again  reached  England,  they  would 
have  many  a  merry  hour  together,  and  laugh  at  all  old  troubles. 

Had  the  letter  been  the  voice  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  it  could 
not  have  produced  a  more  happy  effect  than  it  did.  For  the  first 
time  for  these  many  months,  Mary  felt  happy.  In  comparison 
with  Sopworth,  how  true-hearted  and  straightforward  did  Ned 
seem,  while,  in  point  of  character  and  goodness,  he  lost  nothing 
when  compared  with  excellent  Dr.  Wentworth. 

The  evening  was  cheerful ;  Mrs.  Morland  laughed  and  told 
amusing  anecdotes;  Mary  smiled,  and  felt  as  if,  some  time  or 
other,  she  might  be  again  light-hearted. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  afternoon,  she  heard  Mrs.  Morland 
bring  some  one  into  the  passage — somebody  was  taking  off  a 
great-coat — it  might  be  her  uncle;  she  rushed  to  the  door  the 
very  moment  that  it  was  opened,  and  the  bending  figure  of  an  old, 
but  not  feeble  man,  with  strongly  marked,  but  most  singularly  mild 
and  intelligent  countenance,  and  snow-white  hair  which  fell  upon 
his  shoulders,  met  her  eye.  It  was  her  uncle,  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  did  not  speak  for  some  time, 
but  gazed  tenderly  into  her  face. 

'  She  is  so  like  her  mother !'  said  he  at  length,  wiping  a  tear 
away,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Morland ;  '  so  very  like  her  poor  dear 
mother !'  He  then  put  her  back  at  arm's  length,  and  surveyed 
her  from  head  to  foot.  '  She  was  but  a  little  child  when  she  left 
us  :  she  is  now  grown  tall,  poor  thing !' 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  seemed  greatly  pleased  with 
her. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  meeting,  and  the  kindly  cheerful  spirit 
of  the  dear  old  man  operated  most  beneficially  on  Mary's  mind, 
even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  most  correct  notions  with  regard  to  money 
matters.  He  had  come  prepared  to  discharge  all  debts  which 
had  been  incurred  on  account  of  his  niece — more  especially  as 
regarded  medical  attendance.  As  yet,  Dr.  Wentworth  had  had 
no  fee.  He  had  not  received  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  after 
circumstances  had  made  Mrs.  Morland  feel  some  delicacy,  at  least 
while  Mary  remained  with  her,  in  renewing  the  subject  with  him. 
But  Mr.  Fielding,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this;  and,  after  Mrs. 
Morland  had  refused  to  receive  one  single  penny  for  the  expense 
she  herself  had  incurred,  he  set  out  to  discharge  the  just  debt  to 
the  good  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  thanks  to 
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him,  for  both  Mary  and  Mrs.  Morland  had  spoken  of  his  extreme 
kindness. 

Poor  Mary  !  how  her  heart  beat  as  he  set  out  the  next  morning 
soon  after  nine,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  finding  him  at  home, 
before  he  went  round  to  his  patients  ;  and  how  anxious  was  she 
for  his  return,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  afraid  of  returning  too 
soon,  for  then  she  should  fear  he  had  not  seen  him ;  she  really 
did  not  know  how  she  felt.  She  would  have  liked,  of  all  things, 
to  have  seen  Dr.  Wentworth  once  again,  before  she  left,  to  have 
known  at  least  that  they  parted  friends. 

Her  uncle  at  last  came  back :  there  was  an  expression  of  pleasure 
in  his  countenance,  as  he  entered  the  room,  which  indicated  that 
his  interview  had  given  him  satisfaction.  He  was,  like  everybody 
else,  charmed  with  Mr.  Wentworth ;  he  appreciated  fully  his  noble 
and  uncommon  character.  Every  word  which  he  spoke  gave  both 
pleasure  and  pain  to  poor  Mary. 

Dr.  Wentworth  had  refused  a  fee,  and  that  so  peremptorily,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  urging  it.  He  had  inquired  most  par- 
ticularly after  his  niece ;  had  warmly  approved  of  her  removal 
into  the  country,  saying  that  she  required  change  of  scene  and 
perfect  repose  of  mind.  He  had  asked,  too,  of  their  intended 
mode  of  travelling ;  and,  as  there  was  no  direct  coach  from  Wes- 
terham,  and  they  must  take  a  hired  conveyance  the  two  first  stages, 
and  it  was  a  long  fatiguing  day's  journey,  he  proposed  to  send 
them  in  his  close  carriage  till  they  took  the  coach,  which  would 
be  better  for  an  invalid  than  any  hired  carriage.  Mr.  Fielding 
was  delighted  with  the  benevolence  of  the  offer,  and  could  speak 
of  nothing  all  the  morning  but  the  extreme  kindness  and  con- 
sideration of  that  good  physician.  He  thought  his  niece  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  such  a  medical  attendant;  he  did  not  wonder 
at  her  getting  better,  particularly  when  she  had  a  nurse  like  Mrs. 
Morland. 

Mr.  Fielding  and  Mrs.  Morland  talked  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  of 
his  inhuman  behaviour ;  and  when  the  old  gentleman  set  out 
in  the  afternoon  to  look  about  him,  he  walked  down  the  court 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  house  in  which  his  poor  niece  had  ex- 
perienced so  much  unhappiness.  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth  was  with 
his  workpeople,  and  the  old  gentleman  began  to  talk  with  him. 
He  mentioned  who  he  was,  and  that  he  was  come  to  fetch  his 
great-niece  away ;  she  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  provide  for  her.  Sopworth  felt 
anything  but  at  his  ease,  and  wished  the  old  gentleman  would  go. 
He  would  almost  have  told  him  to  remove  himself,  for  nothing 
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made  him  so  uncomfortable  as  to  hear  Mary  Wheeler  spoken  of; 
and  as  this  was  her  uncle,  he  did  not  know  how  much  of  his 
miserable  weakness — not  to  call  it  by  a  worse  name — had  been  re- 
vealed to  him.  Poor  old  gentleman,  nothing,  however,  did  he 
know  to  Mark  Sopworth's  disadvantage,  nor  indeed  did  he  know 
who  Mark  Sopworth  was  ;  but  thinking  that  this  person,  let  him 
be  whoever  he  would,  was  either  out  of  humour,  or  naturally 
uncivil,  he  turned  round,  and  walked  slowly  up  the  court 
again. 

'  Why,  is  not  that  old  fellow  from  Morton-le-wold,  in  Devon- 
shire ?'  asked  a  commercial  traveller  who  dealt  in  spices,  and  who, 
not  finding  Sopworth  in  his  shop,  had  followed  him  here.  '  It  is, 
as  sure  as  I'm  alive !  Why,  he  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew ;  I  heard  so 
at  Exeter  this  week.  He  lives  at  Morton  like  a  miser,  and  does 
not  spend  fifty  pounds  a  year  :  but  he's  laying  up  money  by 
thousands !' 

Not  one  word  of  all  this  was  true,  excepting  that  he  lived  at 
Morton,  and  that  the  commercial  traveller  had  seen  him  in  Exeter, 
where  he  had  been  the  week  before  ;  but  the  traveller  was  a  wit, 
and  his  wit  many  a  time  showed  itself  by  rhodomontading  stories 
which  he  made  up  on  the  occasion. 

'  I  hope  you  have  not  offended  the  old  fellow,'  added  he,  '  for 
they  say  he  is  looking  out  for  an  heir ;  I  laid  myself  out  to  please 
him  last  week,  but,  unfortunately,  I  dropped  the  ashes  of  my  cigar 
into  his  negus,  and  the  ashes  of  a  cigar  are  his  aversion,  so  I  lost 
my  chance  !' 

Had  there  been  the  most  bitter  malice  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mercial traveller  against  Mr.  Mark  Sopworth,  he  could  not  have 
tortured  him  worse  than  he  did  by  this  banter. 

'  Perhaps,  then,'  thought  he  to  himself,  '  Mary  Wheeler  after 
all  may  be  a  great  heiress — may  be  richer  a  hundred  times  than 
Barbara  Pocklington !' 

In  the  early  morning,  before  the  shops  were  yet  open — except 
to  the  youngest  apprentices,  who  were  sweeping  floors  and  clean- 
ing outsides  of  windows — a  close  carriage  conveyed  away  from  the 
entry  end  Mary  Wheeler  and  her  uncle.  Ann,  the  Sopworths' 
servant,  told  this  at  breakfast. 

*  It  was  a  very  handsome  carriage,  every  bit  as  handsome  as  Dr. 
Wentworth's.' 

'  It  was  Dr.  Wentworth's,'  said  the  youngest  apprentice. 
'Yes,  that  it  was,  and  Dr.  Wentworth's  horses,  too,'  said  the 
youngest  apprentice  but  one. 

Sopworth  made  no  remark,  but  felt  as  if  the  dry  toast  he  was 
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eating,  notwithstanding  the  butter  which  he  had  laid  thickly  upon 
it,  would  stick  in  his  throat,  for  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
the  private  carriage  of  the  rich  old  uncle,  and  not  that  of  Dr. 
Wentworth,  which  conveyed  her  away. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  OLD  FRIENDS  AND  THE  OLD  HOME. 

MARY  wrote  to  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Morland ;  and  we  think  we 
cannot  oblige  our  readers  more  than  by  giving  a  long  extract  from 
a  letter,  dated  in  the  early  part  of  May : 

'  By  my  last,  you  would  know  how  well  this  place  and  this  quiet 
country  life  agree  with  me.  The  weather  has  completely  changed 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  all  is  like  Paradise  around  me.  It 
is  the  Morton  of  my  childhood ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  the  peace  of 
mind,  if  not  the  joyous-heartedness,  of  childhood,  seems  to  have 
returned. 

'  But  you  ask  me  of  my  dear  uncle  and  aunt.  How  could  I 
write  so  hastily,  or  be  so  completely  self-absorbed  as  to  say  so 
little  of  them  in  my  last  ?  I  have  found  them  as  simple,  kind, 
and  good  as  my  memory  had  chronicled  them.  In  one  or  two 
little  particulars,  however,  their  style  of  living  is  changed — for  in- 
stance, they  keep  a  woman-servant ;  and  the  grand  piano,  which 
is  a  far  finer  and  nobler  instrument  than  I  in  my  childhood  im- 
agined it,  stands  now  in  the  parlour,  which  has  become  their  daily 
sitting-room,  instead  of  the  kitchen,  as  formerly.  The  furniture, 
however,  is  the  most  simple  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  it  really 
seems  most  singularly  strange,  not  to  say  startling,  to  see  a  mag- 
nificent instrument  like  this  standing  in  so  humble  an  apartment. 
"The  only  thing,"  says  my  uncle  many  a  time,  "for  which  I  covet 
a  large  house,  or  at  least  one  large  and  noble  room,  is  to  hold  my 
piano,  and  to  do  justice  to  its  power."  Poor  dear  old  man,  he 
sometimes  talks  of  sinking  some  part  of  his  income  in  order  to 
erect  such  a  room,  and  if  he  had  only  himself  to  think  of  and  care 
for,  he  would  do  it.  He  would,  I  am  sure,  sleep  on  a  chaff-bed, 
and  live  on  bread  and  water,  to  purchase  the  full  enjoyment  of 
music ;  but  then,  he  is  so  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  and  studies 
her  comforts  so  earnestly,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  never  do  it  He 
has  told  me  often,  and  that  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was  she 
who  proposed  and  induced  him  to  purchase  this  magnificent  in- 
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strument,  though  it  obliged  them  for  ten  years  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  their  few  luxuries,  and  to  practise  the  greatest  economy 
and  self-denial.  It  was  during  this  time  that  I  knew  them  as  a 
child,  and  when  they  lived  without  a  servant.  She  never  com- 
plained, he  has  told  me,  all  that  time,  though,  when  he  saw  her 
hands  becoming  coarse  with  hard  household  work,  he  felt  many  a 
bitter  reproach.  She  loves  music,  however,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band, and  is  so  proud  of  his  skill,  that  I  am  sure  she  had 
always  her  exceeding  great  reward ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the 
contemplation  of  their  virtues,  and  their  beautiful  unselfish  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  has  strengthened  and  gladdened  my  heart. 
If  my  aunt  is  not  in  the  room,  my  uncle  seems  not  wholly  satis- 
fied, though  seated  at  his  instrument ;  if  the  door  opens,  he  in- 
stantly looks  round,  for  he  feels  that  he  yet  needs  something,  and 
that  is  the  presence  of  his  wife :  but  when  she  comes  in,  and  is 
seated  by  him,  he  gives  himself  up  with  undivided  soul  to  the  full 
enthusiasm  of  his  art,  and  plays  superbly. 

'  He  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  playing.  I  learned,  he  says 
— and  that  is  true — from  inferior  masters,  and  my  playing  is  full 
of  faults.  I  have  begun  to  study  industriously  under  him,  and  to 
sing  also ;  and,  with  such  a  master  to  teach,  and  such  an  instru- 
ment to  practise  upon,  I  hope  to  achieve  something. 

'  I  must  relate  to  you  an  anecdote  of  my  uncle,  to  prove  to  you 
how  good  a  man  he  is.  I  told  you,  I  think,  of  the  misunder- 
standing which,  as  a  child,  I  recollected  to  exist  between  my  uncle 
and  the  organist  of  the  parish  church.  He  was  the  only  person 
who  lived  in  strife  with  the  dear  old  man ;  he  was  of  a  violent 
temper,  and,  feeling  my  uncle's  superiority  to  himself  in  music, 
regarded  him  as  a  rival,  and  that  more  especially  after  there  had 
been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  and  some  of  the 
more  respectable  parishioners,  to  displace  him  in  favour  of  my 
uncle.  But  my  uncle  declined  to  accept  the  offer,  for  the  organist 
was  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  and  the  office  was  of  consequence 
to  him.  The  organist,  however,  never  gave  him  credit  for  his 
forbearance,  but  lived  on  in  bitter  enmity  against  him ;  which  was 
a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  my  uncle,  more  particularly  as,  though 
the  organist  was  but  an  indifferent  musician  himself,  his  youngest 
son  exhibited  no  ordinary  talent,  and  was  intended  by  his  father 
to  succeed  him  in  his  office.  My  uncle  was  warmly  interested  in 
the  youth;  he  was,  poor  fellow,  of  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
afflicted  with  so  great  a  weakness  in  his  back  as  to  produce 
gradually  a  painful  deformity.  My  uncle  wished  to  have  given 
the  poor  youth  instruction,  but  the  obstinate  unfriendliness  of  the 
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father  prevented  this.  At  length  the  organist  fell  sick,  and  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  and  then  my  uncle  went  to  him,  and  besought  that 
all  animosity  might  cease  from  his  mind,  promising  that  he  would 
promote  in  every  possible  way  the  advancement  and  worldly  ad- 
vantage of  his  afflicted  son.  The  heart  of  the  dying  man  was 
touched  :  this  was  an  instance  of  forgiveness  and  Christian  love 
which  far  surpassed  his  belief:  yet,  while  it  affected  him  most 
deeply,  it  blessed  and  consoled  his  death-bed.  My  uncle  saw  him 
every  day  till  he  died,  and  his  last  words  were,  "May  God 
Almighty  be  only  as  merciful  to  me  as  Mr.  Fielding !" 

'My  uncle  fulfilled  his  promise;  the  poor  youth  came  for  a 
year  or  two  to  him  daily,  and  evinced  extraordinary  talent  for  his 
art,  while  my  uncle  became  almost  as  much  attached  to  him  as  if 
he  were  his  son.  At  length,  however,  his  spine  was  affected,  and 
he  could  not  leave  the  house ;  my  uncle  then  went  to  him,  and 
still  continues  to  do  so  daily,  for  the  poor  fellow  now  is  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  and  cannot  himself  touch  the  instrument, 
but  my  uncle  sits  for  hours  in  his  room,  and  plays  to  him,  which 
is  his  greatest  delight;  he  will  die,  no  doubt,  listening  to  his 
music.  The  doctor  says  he  cannot  continue  long,  and  not  a  day, 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  passes  without  my  uncle  visiting 
him. 

'  Have  I  not,  my  dear  friend,  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  dear 
relatives  ? 

'  You  ask  me  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  born — the  old  school- 
house.  Alas  !  it  is  an  altered  place,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  it 
should  be  so,  for  had  the  roses  and  the  trumpet  honeysuckle  still 
been  trained  up  the  front,  and  the  sheds  of  ranunculuses  and 
hyacinths  still  stood  down  the  length  of  the  garden,  it  would  have 
reminded  me  almost  too  painfully  of  my  parents ;  but  it  has  no 
look  of  home  about  it  now.  The  schoolmaster,  who  is  a  fat  man, 
and  an  old  bachelor,  found  roses  and  honeysuckles  too  much 
trouble  to  keep  well  trained,  so  he  had  them  all  cleared  away ;  the 
house  was  new-roofed  and  stuccoed,  and  made  like  a  new  building, 
with  the  school-house  to  match.  Beside  all  this,  he  discovered 
that  those  large  limes  which  grew  round  about  and  in  the  front, 
made  the  school  dark,  so  he  persuaded  the  parish  to  cut  down 
four  of  them,  and  thus  had  plenty  of  light  both  winter  and  summer. 
Instead  of  prize- flowers,  he  grows  pink-eyed  potatoes,  the  richest 
marrow-fats  in  the  parish,  and  pumpkins,  which  are  the  wonder  of 
half  the  county,  for  he  loves  good  eating  above  all  things ;  but  he 
brings  the  boys  on,  say  all  the  villagers,  and  the  squire  and  clergy- 
man are  satisfied  with  him,  and  thus  whatever  he  does  is  right. 
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It  grieved  me,  however,  to  see  all  these  changes,  and  I  protested 
that  he  was  a  Goth ;  but  he  sent  me  the  other  day  a  bushel  of  new 
potatoes,  and  a  kind  message  to  come  whenever  I  liked,  and  see 
"  his  improvements ;"  so  I  think  the  man  has  a  good  heart,  after 
all,  and,  like  everybody  else — I  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  him. 

'  My  uncle's  income,  as  I  told  you,  is  about  eighty  pounds  a 
year.  I  must  do  something  for  my  own  maintenance,  for,  though 
they  begrudge  me  nothing,  I  cannot  bear  to  encumber  them  in 
any  way,  or  oblige  them  to  deprive  themselves  of  any  comforts  on 
my  account.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  duty  to  myself,  I 
must  keep  my  mind  occupied,  and  that  as  much  as  possible,  with 
things  disconnected  with  myself.  I  must  have  full  employment 
of  such  a  character  as,  while  it  demands  exertion  on  my  part,  will 
prevent  my  dwelling  on  painful  and  engrossing,  and  at  the  same 
time  enfeebling,  subjects.  I  am  not,  my  dearest  friend,  as  yet 
strong  either  in  mind  or  body,  but,  thank  God,  light  seems  break- 
ing in  around  me ;  I  begin  to  see  what  is  best  for  me,  and  what  it 
is  my  duty  to  do.  I  am  reconciled  to  much  that  at  one  time 
seemed  bitter  to  me  as  death.  I  am  at  peace  with  myself;  and 
to  have  peace  with  one's  self,  to  see  clearly  what  is  one's  duty, 
and  to  feel  a  willingness  to  do  it,  is  having  advanced  many  steps 
in  the  right  path.  Yes,  my  best  friend,  the  worst  is  over  now ;  all 
will  in  time  be  right,  and  in  time,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall  see  that  all 
has  been  truly  for  the  best.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  must  find 
active  and  constant  employment,  and  this,  not  only  as  a  duty  to 
myself,  but  to  my  excellent  relations  also. 

'  My  present  idea  is  to  propose  myself  as  daily  governess  to 
Mrs.  Barton,  the  lady  of  the  squire,  for  her  two  little  girls.  I 
love  children,  and  these  are  amiable  and  tractable ;  we  are  already 
good  friends,  for  the  squire's  family,  as  well  as  the  clergyman's, 
have  shown  me  great  kindness;  and  I  feel  that  I  could  make 
these  children  love  me,  and,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  them.  Their 
mother  is  inquiring  for  a  governess ;  I  will  go  this  very  day  and 
propose  myself.  When  I  take  up  my  pen  again,  I  will  tell  you  the 
result 

'  The  morrow. — I  went  yesterday  to  the  hall.  It  is  all  delight- 
fully settled ;  I  had  no  difficulty  in  proposing  myself,  especially  as 
the  children  are  quite  young,  the  eldest  being  but  ten.  To  my 
great  joy,  I  found  my  proposal  gladly  accepted.  Mrs.  Barton 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure ;  said  many  flattering  things  to  me, 
and  proposed  to  give  me  five-and-thirty  pounds  a  year,  which  is 
more  than  I  expected.  I  am  to  enter  on  my  office  immediately, 
she  has  heard  me  play,  and,  being  a  less  severe  critic  than  my 
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uncle,  commends  my  playing  greatly.  I  commence  my  duties  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  I  am  to  walk  with  the  children 
from  twelve  to  one  ;  dine  with  them  at  one ;  walk  again  with  them 
for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  weather  be  fine  ;  and  whatever 
I  am  required  to  teach  as  yet,  I  understand  tolerably  well.  At 
six  o'clock  I  return  home  for  the  evening.  I  shall  thus  have 
several  hours  each  day  to  spend  with  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  to 
practise  music  with  my  uncle.  My  greatest  pleasure  is,  that  both 
my  uncle  and  aunt  entirely  approve  of  this  arrangement ;  they  enter 
into  my  motives  as  regards  themselves,  and  are  not  only  satisfied, 
but  really  affected  by  it.  Their  kindness  to  me  is  indescribable ; 
were  they  my  own  parents,  they  could  not  show  me  more  affec- 
tion. In  many  respects,  they  remind  me  of  my  parents  ;  in  their 
attachment  to  each  other,  for  instance,  as  well  as  in  simplicity  of 
character,  in  uprightness  and  purity  of  mind. 

'  What  a  blessing  it  is,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  descended  from, 
and  connected  with,  worthy  people ;  people  of  whom  one  is 
proud,  and  with  whom  the  best  portion  of  one's  nature  feels  to  be 
allied  ! 

' A  week  later. — My  letter  is  becoming  a  journal;  but  I  have 
strange  things  to  tell  you. 

'  I  was  sitting  two  evenings  ago  at  the  piano,  playing  a  beautiful 
sonata  of  Mozart's.  My  uncle  said  I  played  remarkably  well,  and 
I  was  unusually  cheerful,  for  I  had  had  a  happy  day  with  the 
children.  The  door  opened,  and  our  maidservant  announced — a 
gentleman.  Why,  dear  Mrs.  Morland,  did  I  feel  ready  to  faint  ? 
God  forgive  me  !  I  thought — but  will  not  say  of  whom — and  felt 
dizzy.  It  was  Mr.  Sopworth  !  Never  was  there  a  more  awkward 
and  constrained  meeting.  I  thought  of  Barbara  Pocklington  ;  and 
I  wondered  why  he  was  there.  He  sat,  and  we  were  all  silent,  for 
my  uncle,  it  seems,  had  seen  him  before  at  Westerham,  and  had 
not  liked  him.  I,  for  my  part,  felt  as  if  I  could  not  speak ;  I  did 
not  even  ask  him  how  you  were.  My  aunt,  who  is  the  very  soul 
of  hospitality,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  natural  politeness,  did 
double  duty  for  us  both.  I  never  saw  her  so  civil  to  anybody 
before ;  she  talked  of  a  hundred  things,  and  asked  a  hundred 
questions,  to  all  of  which  he  gave  short  and  broken  answers. 

'  "  Let  us  have  some  music,"  at  length  said  my  uncle,  and  then 
bade  me  play  the  sonata  over  again. 

'  Anything  was  better  than  the  constrained  silence  in  which  we 
sat;  so,  though  my  heart  beat  almost  audibly,  I  played.  The 
magnificent  instrument  poured  forth  its  volume  of  sound,  and  my 
uncle  again  commended  my  playing.  Mr.  Sopworth  rose  the 
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moment  I  had  ended,  and  begged,  in  a  low  voice,  that,  if  it  were 
not  convenient  to  be  alone  with  me  that  evening,  I  would  grant 
him  an  opportunity  in  the  morning.  "  I  can  see  you  but  from 
eight  to  nine,"  said  I,  with  greater  calmness  than  I  thought  myself 
capable ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  felt  there  was  no  danger 
now  of  his  troubling  my  peace  of  mind. 

'  Uncle  and  aunt  were  greatly  disturbed  by  his  visit ;  they,  of 
course,  believed  him  to  be  a  lover ;  and  uncle,  who,  as  I  said 
before,  had  seen  him  at  Westerham,  began  an  earnest  persuasion 
against  him.  They  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  losing  me  ; 
and  neither  of  them  were  at  all  favourably  impressed  by  him. 

'  But  you  shall  hear  of  our  interview.  I  was  not,  I  assure  you, 
by  any  means  so  calm  when  we  met  again  ;  my  heart  beat  violently, 
a  strange  choking  sensation  made  me  feel  as  if  I  could  not  speak, 
and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  glass,  I  saw  that  I  was 
deadly  pale.  I  suppose  these  seemed  to  him  favourable  signs,  for 
he  began,  almost  confidently,  to  pour  forth  the  most  passionate 
avowal  of  love.  Whilst  he  spoke  I  grew  composed,  and,  with  a 
calmness  which  quite  astonished  me,  I  replied  : 

' "  This  time  last  year,  or  even  six  months  ago,  I  might  have 
listened  to  all  this,  and  have  believed  it ;  and,  if  you  then  loved 
me  as  you  say,  why  was  such  a  declaration  withheld  ?  I  was  then 
extremely  unhappy,  wanted  friends,  wanted  protectors,  wanted  even 
a  home ;  my  melancholy  circumstances  were  well  known  to  you, 
for,  in  my  misery,  I  in  part  unfolded  them  to  you.  Then  was  the 
time  to  have  made  offers  of  affection ;  and,  had  you  done  so,  I 
should  almost  have  regarded  you  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  !" 

'  He  protested,  he  wept  :  and,  oh  heavens  !  there  are  men  whose 
weeping  steels  one's  heart  against  them.  I  felt  indignant,  and  con- 
tinued : 

'  "  You  are  accountable,  Mr.  Mark,  to  your  own  conscience,  and 
to  God,  for  your  actions  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  demand  from  you, 
how  you  dare  offer  vows  to  me,  while  you  have  already  plighted 
them  to  another — to  Barbara  Pocklington  ?" 

'  He  shrunk  back  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  and  then  vehe- 
mently protested  that  he  loved  me  far  better  than  her  ;  that  he  had 
always  done  so,  that  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended  upon  me, 
and  that  nothing  but  obedience  to  his  father's  will  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  address  her.  He  seemed  almost  beside  himself,  and 
besought  for  my  love  and  my  esteem. 

'  "  Time,  sickness,  and  knowledge  of  good  and  noble  hearts," 
returned  I,  "have  made  me  see  many  things  in  a  very  different 
light  to  what  I  did  when  we  were  acquainted — in  a  very  different 
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light  to  that  in  which  you  still  see  them.  Love  I  can  never  give 
you  ;  and  if  my  esteem  be  of  value  to  you,  you  should  never  have 
presented  yourself  thus,  with  broken  vows  on  your  lips,  and  false- 
hood to  poor  Barbara  in  your  heart !" 

'  I  was  angry,  and  spoke  bitterly.  I  only  wonder  he  was  not 
offended;  but  instead  of  that — which  to  my  mind  would,  at  least, 
have  been  manly,  he  crouched  like  a  beaten  hound,  and  talked 
still  of  his  love,  and  his  broken  heart.  I  was  ashamed  for  him, 
and  despised  myself  for  having  loved  such  a  creature,  especially 
as  he  said  he  had  never  had  the  courage  to  avow  his  love  to  me, 
and  that  his  father  compelled  him  to  make  love  to  Barbara  against 
his  own  wishes. 

'  "  Say  not  another  word,"  said  I,  rising,  "  for  a  man  that  has  not 
the  heart  to  declare  his  love,  does  not  deserve  to  have  it  returned ; 
and  he  who  could  avow  love  to  a  girl,  whilst  that  love  is  a  lie  to 
his  own  heart,  is  despicable  !  You  have  pronounced  your  own 
verdict ;  and  the  very  least  that  you  can  do — if  there  be  the  soul 
of  a  man  in  you — is  to  bear  your  punishment  patiently.  You 
have  much  to  atone  for  to  Barbara,  in  having  thus  deceived  her ! 
Return  home,  and  endeavour  to  keep,  if  not  to  deserve,  her  love  !" 

'  He  left  me.  Thank  Heaven !  if  my  love  were  not  cured 
before,  it  is  perfectly  cured  now.  This  scene,  however,  has  not 
been  without  its  effects  upon  me.  I  am  again  suffering  from  head- 
ache, and  my  mind  is  not  as  calm,  to  perform  its  daily  duties,  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

'  I  feel  out  of  spirits,  and  the  sense,  how  very  little  we  are  fit  to 
be  the  arbiters  of  our  own  destiny,  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  I 
have  lost  somewhat  of  my  own  self-respect ;  for,  only  a  few  months 
since,  and  this  was  the  man  to  whom  I  would  have  united  myself ! 
I  will  not,  in  future,  set  my  mind  on  anything.  A  good  Provi- 
dence disposes  all  events  aright ;  I  will  put  myself  in  His  hands, 
and  leave  all  to  Him. 

'  May  God  Almighty  bless  you  !  Your  letters  always  do  me 
good,  and  no  one  sympathises  so  much  in  your  happiness  and 
success  as  your  affectionate  and  grateful 

'  MARY  WHEELER.' 

Sopworth  went  home.  No  one  there  knew  whither  his  journey 
had  been  directed,  or  what  had  been  the  object  of  it.  The  news, 
however,  which  greeted  him  on  his  return  was,  that  Mrs.  Pockling- 
ton  was  ill,  and  that  the  family  was  in  the  greatest  distress.  He 
felt  ill  himself;  and,  if  he  might  have  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  feelings,  he  would  have  taken  to  his  bed  and  seen  no  human 
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being ;  but  his  sister  hurried  him  to  the  home  of  his  bride-elect, 
and,  poor  weak  young  man,  it  was  no  little  consolation  to  him  that 
the  agitation  which  was  painted  on  his  countenance  might  be  mis- 
taken, by  the  Pocklington  family,  for  anxiety  on  their  account,  and 
natural  sympathy  with  them. 

Not  a  little  surprised,  of  course,  was  Mrs.  Morland  by  the  con- 
tents of  Mary's  letter,  but  she  breathed  not  a  syllable  of  it  to  any 
one.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  gossiping  lady,  who 
called  upon  her,  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  that  the  affair  was  all 
at  an  end  between  Mark  Sopworth  and  Barbara  Pocklington. 
Nobody  knew  exactly  why  ;  the  mother  was  very  ill — the  family  in 
great  distress,  for  she  was  both  a  good  wife  and  good  mother ;  and 
that  altogether,  just  at  this  time,  it  was  quite  a  shocking  thing.  It 
was,  indeed,  very  strange,  she  "continued,  for  the  house  was  nearly 
ready ;  wedding-clothes  were  bought ;  and,  as  everybody  knew, 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Midsummer.  Everybody  was 
talking  about  it,  but  nobody  could  at  all  understand  it ! 

So  said  rumour.  In  two  weeks'  time  poor  Mrs.  Pocklington 
died,  and  the  wedding  could  not  now  take  place  for  the  present, 
had  the  lovers  been  ever  so  amicable.  Mr.  Sopworth  was  at  Mrs. 
Pocklington's  funeral — Mark  was  not,  because  he  was  said  to  be 
ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed ;  but  when  he  was  next  seen  in  public 
he  was  wearing  mourning. 

'  Oh,'  said  rumour  then,  '  there  must  have  been  nothing  in  the 
quarrel — Lizzie  Sopworth  was  staying  with  Barbara  Pocklington, 
and  the  two  families  were  as  friendly  as  ever  :  there  must  have 
been  nothing  in  it ;  or  if  there  were,  it  was  only  some  trifling 
lovers'  quarrel ;  but  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  family  was  in  such 
distress,  all  quarrels  would  be  sure  to  be  made  up.' 

Mrs.  Morland  said  nothing ;  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  suspi- 
cion, if  nothing  more,  of  Mark's  faithlessness  had  reached  the 
Pocklingtons,  which  had  occasioned  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  might 
have  led  to  a  total  breach,  had  not  that  family  sorrow  softened  and 
knit  together  all  hearts,  or  had  not  Mark  himself,  perhaps,  dis- 
covered some  means  of  making  his  peace. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEWS    FOR    WESTERHAM. 


THE  summer  wore  cheerfully  away.     Nothing  could  have  succeeded 
better  than    Mrs.    Morland's   management   of  her  business.     By 
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Midsummer  the  superior  quality  of  the  articles  she  manufactured 
was  acknowledged  everywhere.  Her  husband,  who  had  been 
twice  at  home  for  a  whole  week  each  time,  declared  that  there  was 
not  a  woman  equal  to  her  in  all  England,  and  that  he  grew  more 
and  more  in  love  with  her  every  day.  The  one  pleasure  which  he 
had  in  life,  he  said,  was  the  thought  of  the  visit  once  a  quarter 
which  he  should  pay  her ;  and  the  one  sorrow  was,  that  once  a 
quarter  he  had  to  part  from  her.  He  did  not  buy  nearly  so  many 
clothes  for  himself  as  formerly,  although  he  appeared  in  new  waist- 
coats each  time  he  came ;  the  one  expense,  however,  which  she 
had  now  to  complain  of,  was  that  of  purchasing  presents  for  her. 
She  tried  to  scold,  but  never  was  woman  more  pleased  and  flattered 
by  presents  than  she  was  by  his. 

'  What  a  lovely  ring  that  is  which  you  are  wearing,'  said  some- 
body to  her  one  day. 

'  It  is  lovely,'  said  she ;  '  but  its  greatest  beauty  in  my  eyes  is, 
that  my  husband  gave  it  to  me.' 

Mrs.  Morland  wrote  to  her  uncle,  and  told  him  how  successful 
she  was  in  the  business,  and  how  happy  she  was  besides  as  a  wife. 
She  told  him  that  she  should  pay  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  bor- 
rowed money  at  Christmas ;  and  at  Christmas  she  could  not  help 
telling  him  that  her  husband  would  spend  a  whole  fortnight  with 
her,  instead  of  a  week.  But  she  did  not  tell  him,  because  she  did 
not  know,  that  he  would  then  bring  with  him  a  hundred  pounds 
which  he,  too,  had  saved ;  she  did  not  tell  him  this,  because  this 
was  her  husband's  secret  with  himself — it  was  to  be  his  Christmas 
present  to  her. 

A  happier  woman  than  Mrs.  Morland  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find ;  a  better  one,  impossible.  So  her  husband  said 
every  day,  never  omitting  to  add,  '  and  that  for  the  life  of  him  he 
never  could  tell  how  she  came  to  many  such  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  as  himself !' 

It  was  now  August,  and  we  must  present  our  readers  with  a 
letter  from  Mary  Wheeler  to  Mrs.  Morland,  written  at  two  different 
dates. 

'  August  2nd. 

'  All  goes  on  well  with  me  here.  My  little  pupils  love  me, 
and  that  is  a  great  happiness ;  they  make  progress  too,  and 
that  pleases  their  parents.  I  find  teaching  agreeable,  for  the 
children  learn  readily,  and  I  understand  thoroughly  what  I  have  to 
teach. 

'  I  begin  to  find  that  I  make  rapid  advances  in  music ;  I  under- 
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stand  and  feel  it  much  more  than  I  used  to  do,  and  my  uncle's 
encouragement  and  praise  make  me  happy. 

'  I  must  write  to  you  again  of  these  dear  old  people,  and  I 
thank  you  for  encouraging  me  to  do  so,  for  every  day  unfolds 
some  beautiful  and  amiable  trait  of  character  in  them.  I  never 
could  have  imagined  anything  so  perfect  as  the  union  of  soul  be- 
tween them.  She  adores  her  husband,  and,  without  being  slavishly 
imitative,  has  adopted  all  his  tastes  and  opinions,  till  they  have 
come  to  harmonise  together  like  a  fine  accord  in  music.  Their 
life  has  been  without  any  great  events — calm  as  unruffled  water ; 
but  the  living  soul  within  them  has  kept  it  from  stagnation. 
Never  regret,  my  dear  friend,  for  yourself,  that  you  are  without 
family,  or  imagine  that  married  life,  under  such  circumstances, 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy :  my  uncle  and  aunt  had  never 
children  ;  they  married  young,  and  have  lived  together  fifty  years. 
Half  a  century  of  unbroken  felicity  —  what  can  human  beings 
expect  more  ? 

'  My  uncle  was  a  teacher  of  music  ;  but  his  health,  which  suf- 
fered from  confinement  in  a  close  town,  induced  them  to  retire  to 
this  village,  where  they  hired  a  couple  of  rooms  in  the  very  house  they 
now  occupy,  and  hoped  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  This 
country  life  suited  them  both  admirably ;  and  a  legacy  which  was 
left  them  of  a  small  funded  property,  producing  about  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  decided  them  upon  settling  down  here  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  occupant  of  the  house,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  died,  and  they  became  its  sole  tenants,  with 
no  fear  of  ever  being  disturbed,  because  they  had  the  good 
friendly  squire,  the  father  of  the  present  one,  for  their  landlord. 

'  The  quiet  and  respectable  life  which  they  led,  together  with 
my  uncle's  extraordinary  talent,  made  him  universally  es- 
teemed, and  even  courted ;  the  squire's  family,  and  the  clergy- 
man's, have  always  been  his  fast  friends.  It  was  through  his  in- 
fluence with  them  that  my  father  was  appointed  schoolmaster 
here.  But  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  told  you  how 
many  proofs  I  have  had  of  the  esteem  in  which  my  parents  were 
held.  In  one  cottage  I  was  shown  a  black  profile  likeness  of  my 
father,  which  was  framed,  and  hung  on  the  wall,  and  I  was  assured 
that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  part  with  it ;  and  many  a 
cottager  and  farmer  has  brought  me  little  presents,  because  I  was 
the  daughter  of  my  parents.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  stand  of 
hothouse  plants  which  one  poor  young  man,  a  gardener  and  a 
favourite  pupil  of  my  father's,  brought  me.  With  your  love  of 
flowers,  you  would  be  almost  envious  of  them ;  they  stand  in  a 
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sunny  window  of  the  parlour,  and,  together  with  the  piano,  give 
an  air  of  beauty  and  refinement  to  the  humble  apartment. 

1  My  uncle  and  aunt  say  that  I  add  greatly  to  their  happiness  ; 
they  lavish  the  utmost  kindness  upon  me,  and  humour  me  like  a 
child  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  my  uncle  pays  me  the  greatest  of  all 
compliments,  by  consulting  my  taste  and  understanding.  What  a 
happiness  it  will  be  to  have  Ned  here  !  I  often  talk  of  him  and 
his  coming  to  the  dear  old  people ;  but  they  seem  to  think  that 
they  shall  never  like  him  as  they  like ,  me  :  that  distresses  me  no 
little ;  but  I  am  sure  they  will,  and  that  again  consoles  me. 

'My  uncle  is  very  particular  about  female  dress.  I  told  you 
once  how  exquisitely  neat  my  aunt  always  was  ;  she  is  still  more 
so  now  that  she  has  a  servant,  and,  for  an  old  person,  dresses  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression.  My  uncle 
likes  best  to  see  me  in  white,  and  I  would  wear  it  always,  as  I  too 
think  it  becoming,  were  it  not  for  the  washing ;  but,  as  my  aunt 
pays  for  the  getting-up  of  my  dresses,  I  am  extremely  careful. 
Every  Sunday,  however,  you  may  fancy  me,  if  you  will,  in  a  clean 
white  dress,  a  black  silk  scarf,  the  present  of  my  aunt,  and  a  white 
chip-bonnet,  plainly  trimmed,  with  pink  roses  inside — an  attire 
which  pleases  both  myself  and  my  uncle ;  see  me  then,  thus 
apparelled,  walking  out  with  the  two  dear  old  people  on  these  fine 
evenings,  or  on  a  Sunday  afternoon ;  my  aunt  leaning  on  his  arm; 
she  rather  handsomely  dressed  in  black  silk ;  the  least  in  the 
world  vain,  dear  old  soul !  of  a  foot  and  hand  remarkably  small 
and  well-made,  and  which  are  always  well-gloved  and  well-shod. 
See  us  walking  up  the  village,  and  here  a  cottager  runs  out  with  a 
nosegay  for  us,  and  there  a  little  girl  curtseys  to  us  as  we  pass ; 
and  now,  the  clergyman's  servant  is  sent  out  to  invite  us  in  to  eat 
some  fruit,  which  shall  be  freshly  gathered  for  us  ;  and  now,  one 
farmer's  wife  begs  us  to  come  in  and  take  tea;  and  another,  to  eat 
a  syllabub  fresh  from  the  cow ;  and  thus,  wherever  we  turn,  we 
find  friends  and  kindness.  The  fat  schoolmaster  has  to-day 
sent  us  a  present  of  vegetable  marrows;  and  yesterday,  a  poor 
cottager,  who  has  a  remarkably  fine  peach-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
he  sells  in  the  town,  sent  us  a  dozen  peaches  in  a  little  basket,  by 
his  two  youngest  children.  The  children  were  pretty,  and  were 
dressed  as  carefully  for  the  occasion  as  if  they  had  been  going  to 
the  squire's.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  proof  of  regard  pleased 
and  affected  me.  I  did  not  give  the  children  money,  for  that 
would  have  been  like  stripping  the  gift  of  its  charm  ;  but  I  kissed 
them,  and  my  aunt  crammed  into  their  hands,  each  a  great', hunch 
of  seed-cake,  for  which  she  is  as  famous  now  as  when  we  were 
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children  ;  and  I,  who  took  also  the  measure  of  the  children  in  my 
eye,  will  make  each  of  them  a  warm  winter  frock  out  of  my  old 
blue  merino. 

'  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  and  what  you  say 
of  my  poor  uncle  Crawley  almost  reproaches  me  for  thinking  so 
much  of  my  own  happiness.  I  am  really  distressed  for  him ; 
I  thought  his  bankruptcy  would  have  delivered  him  from  gaol. 
Alas  !  to  be  "  sick  and  in  prison !"  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  as  one  of  the  most  grievous  afflictions  of  human  nature. 
I  have  two  guineas  which  I  will  send  him,  if  you  will  undertake 
to  let  them  reach  his  hands ;  by  the  first  opportunity  I  will  for- 
ward them  to  you,  but  in  the  meantime,  lose  no  time  in  relieving 
him.  Do  not  say  that  they  come  from  me ;  I  dare  not  establish 
any  claim  upon  me,  for  I  may  not  always  have  it  in  my  power  to 
help  him ;  say  that  they  come  from  one  who  wishes  him  well. 

'  August  30th. 

'  I  take  up  my  pen  again,  but  I  am  hardly  in  a  state  to  write. 
I  am  happy — indescribably  happy — happy  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express.  Last  night,  when  I  was  alone  in  my  chamber, 
I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  would  have  blessed  God,  but  I  had  no 
words  ;  I  laid  my  face  on  my  hands  and  wept,  and  the  Almighty, 
who  can  read  all  hearts,  saw  what  was  in  mine.  But  I  must  not 
longer  keep  you  in  suspense. 

'  Listen,  then :  After  tea  last  evening,  instead  of  allowing  me  to 
sit  down  to  my  music  during  daylight,  my  aunt  insisted  upon  my 
taking  a  walk.  My  uncle  was  gone  up  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  to  the  house  of  the  organist,  to  play  to  that  poor  youth  of 
whom  I  told  you.  He  had  been  absent  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
my  aunt  thought  that  if  I  went  in  that  direction  I  should  meet 
him,  and  thus  we  two  might  take  a  walk  together.  It  was  Monday, 
and  I  had  my  Sunday  dress  on.  The  evening  was  heavenly 
warm,  and  bright,  and  some  way  or  other  I  felt  a  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  in  all  around  me,  and,  I  know  not  why,  dressed 
myself  with  particular  care — never  thinking  what  was  about  to 
happen.  But  I  will  not  proceed  too  fast.  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
dwelling  on  every  little  circumstance  of  that  happy  evening. 

'  One  of  the  little  children  who  brought  us  the  present  of  the 
peaches  was  going  up  the  village  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  ;  she 
was  as  neat  and  clean  as  when  she  came  to  us,  and  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  the  rector's,  or  perhaps  to  the  squire's. 

'  "  And  where  are  you  going,  Patty  ?"  said  I. 

'  She  looked  up  at  me  so  good  and  happy,  and  lifted  the  lid  of 
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her  basket ;  there  was  a  little  cake  in  it,  and  a  pair  of  new  woollen 
stockings.  "  I  am  taking  the  cake  to  granny,"  said  she  ;  "  mother 
has  baked  to-day,  and  Jane  "  (that  was  her  eldest  sister,  out  at  ser- 
vice) "  has  sent  granny  this  pair  of  stockings  that  she  has  knit 
herself;  so  I  am  going  to  her  with  them  !" 

'  It  was  quite  a  happiness  to  me  to  hear  of  so  much  family  affec- 
tion and  goodwill ;  my  heart  blessed  them  all,  and  I  gave  the 
little  girl  a  silver  sixpence  for  herself.  She  looked  as  happy  as  I 
myself  felt,  and  trudged  on  before  me  almost  conceitedly,  with  a 
pair  of  stiff  little  legs  in  black  worsted  stockings,  that  some  way 
quite  charmed  me. 

'  When  I  reached  the  organist's,  my  uncle  was  not  there ;  he 
had  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  nobody  could  tell 
me  exactly  in  which  direction,  and  the  evening  was  so  lovely,  I 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  cottage  of  the  old  grandmother,  and 
see  if  she  were  not  greatly  pleased  with  the  presents  which  the 
little  child  had  brought  her.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  to  her  cottage,  along  one  of  the  loveliest  lanes  you  can 
imagine ;  the  fields  were  full  of  harvesters  cutting  the  corn,  who 
were  laughing  and  singing  as  I  went  along ;  the  sound  of  ringing 
bells  came  on  the  air  from  a  neighbouring  village  ;  the  evening 
sunshine  cast  a  glow  over  everything,  like  burnished  gold ;  a  fore- 
boding of  happiness  filled  my  heart,  and,  saying  to  myself  that 
there  was  far  more  good  than  evil  in  life  after  all,  I  went  onward. 
The  old  grandmother  had  put  on  her  new  stockings  when  I  got 
there,  and  was  delighted  to  have  somebody  to  show  them  to,  and 
was  altogether  as  full  of  satisfaction  as  I  was  myself.  I  had 
another  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  her- — in  return  for 
which  she  made  me  up  a  nosegay  of  stocks  and  china  asters ;  and, 
well  pleased  with  my  visit,  I  set  out  again  on  my  homeward  way. 

'  Just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  village,  I  saw  coming  to- 
wards me,  and  at  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance — now  I  wish  I 
could  keep  you  waiting  before  I  tell  you  who  I  saw ;  for,  happy 
as  I  am,  I  have  a  pleasure  in  toying,  as  it  were,  with  my  happiness 
— I  saw  Dr.  Wentworth  coming  towards  me,  and  looking  as  if  he 
rejoiced  in  this  meeting. 

'  I  don't  know  really  what  he  said,  or  how  I  came  to  under- 
stand and  believe  that  he  was  come  purposely  to  Morton  to  see 
me — that  he  had  seen  both  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  had  set  out 
wilfully  alone  to  meet  me,  and  that  I  must  take  his  arm,  and  walk 
with  him,  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

'What  he  said  exactly  I  really  do  not  know.  I  only  know 
that  after  the  sun  had  set  and  the  full  moon  had  risen,  we  were 

35 
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both  standing  together  beside  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard — the 
gravestone  of  my  father  and  mother — and  that  never  in  this  world 
did  human  being  feel  happier  than  I.  I  could  say  nothing,  how- 
ever; I  only  wished  to  kneel  down  and  bless  the  Almighty 
Father  for  His  goodness  to  me.  I  thought  of  my  parents,  who 
had  lived  so  in  love  together,  and  were  now  sleeping  below  that 
turf  side  by  side ;  my  hand  was  clasped  in  that  of  the  man  whom, 
above  all  others,  I  honoured  and  esteemed  in  this  world.  He  was 
talking  to  me  ;  but  though  his  voice  was  like  music  in  my  ears,  I 
know  not  exactly  what  he  said,  excepting  that  he  spoke  of  love — 
eternal  love  ! 

'  The  purple  light  of  evening  had  quite  died  away,  and  the 
moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  heaven,  as,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  we  walked  slowly  homeward.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  cup 
of  my  earthly  felicity  were  brimming  full,  and  I  feared  almost  to 
breathe,  lest  it  should  run  over.  I  was  so  full  of  happiness,  that 
I  could  not  say  one  word,  but  felt  subdued  and  still ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  almost  wild — nor  could  I  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  be  so  much  excited. 

'  I  called  him  Dr.  Wentworth  ;  he  told  me  never  to  call  him  so 
again,  but  Herbert,  which  was  his  Christian  name. 

' "  Herbert  Wentworth,"  repeated  I  to  myself,  "it  is  a  beautiful 
name  !"  but,  like  all  that  belongs  to  him,  it  is  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Tell  me,  dearest  friend,  is  it  not  so  ? 

'  When  we  got  home  we  found  my  uncle  and  aunt  ready  to 
receive  us.  Dear  old  people  !  they  never  for  one  moment  imagined 
what  was  his  errand  ;  but  for  all  that,  my  aunt  had  spread  her  best 
table-cloth,  brought  out  her  best  earthenware,  and  prepared  an  ele- 
gant repast  My  uncle  had  opened  his  music-book  at  his  favourite 
piece,  by  Beethoven,  which  he  meant  to  play  that  evening  to  the 
doctor.  I  went  into  my  own  room  to  take  off  my  things,  and 
when  I  returned,  my  uncle  and  aunt  came  forward,  each  seizing  a 
hand  of  mine,  and  kissed  me  tenderly,  for  Dr.  Wentworth  had 
told  them  all. 

'  I  never  was  so  silent  in  my  life.  I  thought  I  must  be  stupid 
not  to  talk,  but  that  overpowering  happiness  had  chained  my 
tongue. 

'  "  If  she  cannot  speak,"  said  my  uncle,  quite  merrily,  "  she  must 
play  to  us  ;  she  can  play  very  tolerably,  Dr.  Wentworth,"  said  he, 
laying  aside  the  Beethoven,  and  opening  at  that  sonata  of  Mozart's, 
which  he  reckoned  my  masterpiece. 

'  I  played ;  Dr.  Wentworth  turned  over  the  pages  of  my  music- 
book  ;  but  oh  !  never  did  I  play  so  badly  in  all  my  life  before. 
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My  uncle  grew  almost  angry,  and  seating  himself  at  the  piano, 
played  magnificently.  Our  little  parlour  reverberated  the  almost 
deafening  sounds,  for  my  uncle  was  doing  his  grandest ;  my  aunt 
was  enchanted  with  his  performance,  and  we  two  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  little  sofa,  his  arm  round  my  waist. 

'  Congratulate  me  now,  for  am  I  not  happy — am  I  not  fortu- 
nate ?  Oh,  Almighty  Father,  how  can  I  have  deserved  such  un- 
speakable happiness  ! 

'  I  have,  my  dear  friend,  written  this  long  letter  during  his 
absence  for  a  few  hours  to  visit  a  college  friend  some  few  miles  off. 
I  have  begged  for  myself  a  holiday.  This  evening  he  returns 
and  to-morrow  he  leaves  us. 

'  Many  things  seem  strange,  and  yet  not  incomprehensible  to  me 
either.  When  in  the  early  year,  Dr.  Wentworth  proposed  to  me 
first,  how  astonished  I  was  !  my  foolish  heart  was  then  unworthily 
preoccupied.  I  was  rudely  shaken  out  of  that  dream,  and  passed 
through  a  baptism  both  deep  and  painful.  But  if  I  suffered,  I 
acquired  knowledge  cheaply  bought  by  suffering — knowledge  of 
myself,  and  a  truer  estimate  of  others.  In  the  six  ensuing  months 
I  had  become,  I  trust,  worthier  of  my  blessing  ;  I  now  understand 
and  appreciate  more  thoroughly  a  character  and  virtues  like  those  of 
Dr.  Wentworth.  Love  for  him  I  certainly  did  not  cherish,  because 
I  had  no  hope ;  but  excellence  like  his  seemed  to  be  that  after 
which  I  was  striving ;  and  thus,  when  we  now  meet,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  been  in  constant  communion  ever  since.  He  came 
to  me  like  an  old  friend  whom  I  knew  intimately,  and  I  could  have 
no  reserves  with  him.  I  have  opened  my  whole  heart  to  him,  for 
I  desire  to  conceal  nothing,  and  in  him  I  have  confidence  the 
most  undoubting. 

'  People  talk  of  happiness  being  ecstatic ;  to  me  it  is  a  still  and 
inward  feeling.  I  have  all  I  wish  for,  and  I  do  not  fear  change. 
The  reality  of  heaven  must  be  like  this  ! 

'  He  is  returned ;  farewell,  dearest  friend  !  He  will  take  this 
with  him.  I  enclose  the  two  guineas  for  poor  Uncle  Crawley. 
Once  again,  farewell ! 

'M.  WV 
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MIDDLETON  AND  THE 
MIDDLETONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MIDDLETON    AND   THE    MIDDLETONS. 

NE  of  the  oldest  families  of  Derbyshire  is  that  of  the 
Middletons.  They  seem  even  to  be  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  to  derive  their  name  from  their  residence  at 
certain  places  called  Mitteltoun,  or  Middle-Town, 
probably  because  they  originally  lay  equi-distant  be- 
tween other  well-known  towns  or  villages.  Stoney  Middleton, 
Middleton  Dale,  and  other  places,  chiefly  lying  in  the  Peak, 
mark  where  branches  of  this  ancient  family  once  were  located ; 
and  various  of  their  descendants  still  also  are  numbered  amongst 
the  gentry  of  the  county.  The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Middle- 
ton  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  branches,  and  the  individual 
who  will  figure  in  these  pages  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  another. 
That  branch  had  for  ages  possessed  large  estates  both  in  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  which  the  jovial  lives  of  his  ancestors 
from  generation  to  generation  had  managed  considerably  to  di- 
minish. The  father,  however,  of  Mr.  Charles  Middleton,  our  hero, 
had  a  handsome  estate  in  lands  and  mines,  which  it  was  his  busi- 
ness and  amusement  to  superintend.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
natural  abilities,  though  they  had  never  been  much  cultivated  or 
called  forth  by  education ;  for  the  Middletons  living  from  age  to 
age  in  the  country,  and  mixing  only  with  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
or  the  people  of  the  village,  or  those  employed  on  their  land  or 
in  their  mines,  never  felt  the  necessity  of  great  intellectual  acqui- 
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sition  or  accomplishments.  They  knew  all  the  mysteries  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting,  fishing  and  farming,  and  that  was  enough  for 
them. 

Such  of  them  as  belonged  to  the  magisterial  bench — and  many 
of  them  in  succession  had  done  so — sat  there  with  jolly  sides 
clothed  in  good  broadcloth,  and  jolly  faces  clothed  in  much  fat 
and  ruddiness,  but  all  with  due  gravity.  They  had  always  a  clerk, 
some  poor  fellow  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  had 
either  not  had  the  ability  or  the  interest  to  enable  him  to  climb 
among  the  golden  mountains  to  which  the  highways  of  the  law 
lead,  and  had,  therefore,  taken  refuge  under  the  patronage  of  the 
village  magistrate,  and  thus  acquired  importance.  In  this  person 
the  worthy  guardian  of  the  rural  peace  had  always  an  oracle  to 
appeal  to,  which  saved  him  the  trouble  of  having  to  dip  deep  into 
the  pages  of  Burn's  '  Justice ;'  and  what  more  did  he  need  ?  He 
was  willing  that  the  clerk  should  be  the  depositary  of  all  the  legal 
knowledge  that  was  wanted,  and  all  the  fees  which  flowed  in  for 
warrants  and  summonses,  so  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  the  quorum ;  and  he  was  equally  willing  that  the  clergyman 
should  be  held  to  be  the  monopoliser  of  all  the  other  learning  in 
the  parish. 

Thus  it  had  gone  on  for  centuries,  and  thus  it  still  was  in  the 
days  of  Mr.  Charles  Middleton's  youth.  Duly  every  Monday 
morning  he  saw  his  father  issue  forth  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceed 
to  the  little  white  and  neat  cottage  on  the  green  of  his  native 
village  of  Middleton,  which  had  been  known  to  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  the  hamlet  and  country  round  as  the  justice-room. 
There  were  those  living  who  could  remember  it  as  an  old  red- 
brick cottage  covered  with  red  pantiles,  standing  under  a  huge 
elm  on  the  open  green,  and  having  a  very  decayed  and  weather- 
beaten  appearance.  A  rude  bench  ran  along  its  front,  and  an- 
other went  round  the  giant  bole  of  the  old  elm,  on  which  the 
country-people  who  came  there  every  week  for  '  justice '  used  to 
seat  themselves  till  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Middleton  and  another 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  proceeded  to  business. 

There  was  no  fence  of  any  kind  to  keep  off  the  cattle  which 
ranged  the  green,  and  those,  in  hot  and  bad  weather,  used  to  seek 
satisfaction  there  as  much  as  the  country-people  themselves,  and 
often  had  trod  up  the  ground  round  it  in  rainy  seasons  till  it  was 
difficult  of  approach.  Ducks,  too,  had  often  been  seen  paddling 
in  a  pool  collected  before  the  very  door,  when  the  old  clerk  came 
to  open  it  in  preparation  for  their  worships.  Swine  and  sheep 
were  as  often  to  be  seen  stretched  along,  in  luxurious  contempt  of 
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all  magisterial  reverence,  under  the  bench  by  the  wall  in  hot 
weather,  or  panting  in  groups  at  the  shady  end  of  the  building. 
Great  cows  and  lazy-looking  bullocks  stood  winking  and  leisurely 
flapping  their  sides  with  their  tails  as  they  chewed  their  cuds 
under  the  tree  and  round  the  justice-room  ;  and  asses  had  rubbed 
their  coarse  sides  so  industriously  against  its  corner,  that  the  very 
bricks  were  become  rounded  and  polished  by  this  practice.  It 
was,  besides,  a  great  play-resort  of  the  village  lads.  They  bounded 
their  balls  against  its  gable  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  no 
warrant  had  ever  issued  thence,  condemning  thief  or  murderer  to 
durance  in  Derby  gaol  till  tried  by  due  course  of  law.  They  had 
cut  and  carved  its  very  door  with  their  names,  till  it  had  a  most 
mean  and  paintless  appearance,  and  were  even  guilty  of  putting 
little  pebbles  in  the  key-hole,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
old  clerk  when  he  came  to  the  justice-room,  and  their  equal 
amusement,  as  they  watched  his  dilemma  from  behind  the  great 
elm,  and  from  the  very  concealment  of  the  stocks  themselves. 

Within  a  few  years,  however — that  is,  since  the  present  justice's 
clerk,  who  had  succeeded  on  the  decease  of  the  old  one,  had 
come  —  the  place  had  undergone  a  thorough  metamorphosis 
This  clerk  was  a  young  man  of  a  light  make,  who  dressed  in  a 
neat  suit  of  black,  and,  as  the  people  of  the  village  said,  walked 
with  a  stick,  and  had  a  little  dog,  just  like  a  gentleman.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  son  of  an  old  collier  of  a  place  some  fourteen  miles 
distant,  who  had  given  him  a  better  education  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  village  boys,  and  got  him,  through  Mr.  Middleton's 
influence,  into  the  office  of  a  lawyer  in  Derby,  with  an  eye  to  this 
very  situation. 

The  old  clerk  had  dropped  off,  and  Seth  Wagstaff  had  joyfully 
entered  on  the  office,  which  was  the  highest  mark  of  his  ambition. 
He  could  conceive  nothing  more  gratifying  than  to  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  justice's  clerk  of  Middleton  by  the  simple  people  of  the 
whole  country  round ;  to  be  a  welcome  guest  at  the  farmers' 
houses ;  and  to  be  almost  on  a  par  with  the  clergyman  himself. 
And  in  truth  he  had  well  qualified  himself  for  his  post ;  he  had 
diligently  studied  the  practice  in  his  master's  office,  and  was  not 
only  competent  to  advise  the  magistrates  in  all  that  would  come 
before  them,  but  also  could  lay  down  the  law  in  every  case  which 
was  agitated  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  appeared  in  the  newspaper, 
in  such  a  manner  as  inspired  even  his  best-informed  hearers  with 
great  respect  Mr.  Seth  Wagstaff  was  soon  set  down  as  an  un- 
commonly '  long-headed  fellow,'  and  found  a  profitable  business, 
independent  of  his  clerkship,  in  making  wills  and  writing  letters 
for  his  neighbours. 
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What  raised  him  in  great  respect  was,  that  he  was  of  a  particularly 
quiet  and  sober  disposition.  He  was  never  seen  to  enter  the  village 
ale-house,  except  when  some  parish  meeting  was  held  there,  or 
as  treasurer  of  the  village  sick-club.  He  had  married  a  pretty 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  entered  on  the  house  occupied  by  the  former  clerk,  but 
belonging  to  Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  edge  of  the  green,  and  with 
its  little  garden-gate  just  opposite  to  the  justice-room.  This  house 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty  large  garden  ;  and  both  house 
and  garden,  under  Mr.  Wagstaff's  hands,  had  assumed  an  air  of 
wonderful  neatness.  He  had  a  particular  fondness  for  gardening, 
and  for  all  that  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  a  country- 
house.  He  trained  and  trimmed  the  great  pear  and  plum  trees 
that  clothed  the  walls  of  his  house,  and  had  been  suffered  by  his 
predecessor  to  run  almost  wild,  into  the  neatest  and  most  fruitful 
order.  He  soon  raised  a  little  trellised  porch  over  his  door, 
which  he  made  beautiful  with  monthly  roses  and  creepers.  He 
found  nooks  and  pleasant  corners  for  seats  and  arbours,  and  was 
early  and  late  busy  knocking  together  rustic  chairs  and  seats  out 
of  crooked  boughs,  and  painting  and  placing  them  in  the  best 
situations.  He  had  contrived  to  dam  up  a  small  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  his  garden  into  a  lovely  pond,  with  its  plug  to  let  off 
the  water  when  necessary,  and  had  supplied  it  with  fish;  or, 
rather,  the  squire's  wife  had  supplied  it  with  tench  and  carp  for 
him.  He  had  set  therein  a  variety  of  water-plants,  as  the  white 
and  yellow  water-lily,  the  arrow-head,  and  flowering-rush.  He 
had  built  by  this,  under  the  shade  of  some  thick  old  trees,  a  very 
nice  latticed  summer-house,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  take  his 
tea,  smoke  his  pipe — for  his  quiet  disposition  had  early  seduced 
him  into  this  indulgence— or  read  one  of  his  favourite  books ; 
for  Wagstaff  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  his  inter- 
course with  the  clergyman  here,  who  was  a  simple  and  learned 
man,  had  greatly  strengthened.  In  this  summer-house  they  smoked 
a  pipe  together,  and  discussed  many  questions  in  a  very  still  and 
sententious  manner,  which  would  have  made  any  of  the  rustics 
around  them  think  them  wonders  of  wisdom.  But,  in  fact,  Wag- 
staff  was  one  of  those  quiet  people  who  have  in  themselves  a 
great  hunger  and  capacity  of  knowledge.  He  had  picked  up 
some  little  Latin,  and  had  read  Virgil's  Georgics  and  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries with  great  delight.  He  had  learnt  to  read  French, 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  all  that  related  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— joining  with  the  rector  in  blessing  the  religious  feeling  and 
noble  constitution  which  had  held  up  Church  and  State  in  Eng- 
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land.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  calculation,  far  outdoing  the 
schoolmaster  in  that  respect.  He  had  got  a  fancy  for  astronomy 
and  botany,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  vicar,  had  learned  to  com- 
prehend the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  to  name  a  number  of 
constellations  in  the  sky,  and  of  plants  on  the  earth,  to  the  delight 
of  himself  and  great  amazement  of  the  villagers.  Besides  this, 
were  to  be  seen  on  his  simple  book-shelves  volumes  of  history 
and  poetry — especially  the  works  of  Milton  and  Oliver  Goldsmith 
— which  sufficiently  showed,  both  by  their  worn  appearance,  and 
the  sentiments  he  often  uttered  out  of  them,  how  deeply  they  had 
engrossed  his  attention  and  admiration. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  character  of  the  justice's  clerk, 
because  we  shall  frequently  have  to  recur  to  him ;  and  we  now 
revert  to  the  fact,  that,  soon  after  the  instalment  of  WagstafT  as 
justice's  clerk,  the  justice-room  itself,  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, had  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better.  Within,  it 
was  neatly  supplied  with  a  heavy  old  oak  table,  covered  with  green 
baize  and  certain  big  books  of  reference,  and  with  solid  oak 
chairs,  two  of  which,  cushioned  with  crimson,  and  of  a  massy 
and  stately  antiquity,  were  appropriated  to  the  magistrates.  The 
floor  was  warmly  matted,  and  on  the  walls,  which  were  neatly 
yellow-washed,  hung  various  portraits  of  eminent  judges.  With- 
out, some  neat  green  posts-and-chains,  extending  in  a  circle  around 
the  cottage,  warded  off  the  intrusion  of  both  cattle  and  urchins ; 
and  within  this  little  boundary  were  various  beds  of  flowers  and 
flourishing  laurels,  which  gave  the  whole  a  very  attractive  aspect. 
The  walls  were  kept  most  snowily  white-washed ;  the  pantiles 
had  given  way  to  a  thick  and  picturesque  thatch ;  and  a  green 
door,  with  a  bright  brass  door-handle,  and  equally  bright  knocker, 
testified  to  the  exquisite  neatness  which  to  Wagstaff  was  as  in- 
dispensable as  his  religion  itself. 

Here,  as  we  have  observed,  Mr.  Middleton  might  be  regularly 
seen  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning,  advancing  from  his 
own  house,  and  the  assembled  rustics  rising  up  and  making  their 
reverences.  Here  Seth  Wagstaff,  exact  as  clockwork,  would  be 
found  seated  at  the  table,  busy  writing  something  in  preparation, 
or  going  out  to  the  applicants,  and  taking  note  of  the  order  of 
their  arrival  or  the  importance  of  their  cases,  so  as  to  facilitate 
as  much  as  possible  the  business  of  the  magistrates. 

Justice  Middleton,  in  all  that  appertained  to  his  office,  was 
attentive,  and,  according  to  his  notions,  very  impartial;  for  he 
had  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  magisterial  function,  and 
a  conscientious  desire  to  do  right  between  man  and  man,  though 
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his  judgment  was  continually  warped  by  conventional  and  here- 
ditary ideas.  In  all  else  he  displayed  a  great  apathy  and  indif- 
ference. He  surveyed  his  grounds  and  his  mines  ;  read  his  news- 
paper and  his  book,  generally  one  of  anecdote  or  topography; 
copied  out  what  he  deemed  curious  into  a  private  volume ;  and 
over  his  wine,  or  amongst  his  neighbours,  was  very  chatty,  and 
fond  of  a  merry  story.  For  the  rest,  he  let  things  take  their 
course.  His  wife  followed  her  own  fancies,  and  his  son  his ;  so 
that  their  proceedings  did  not  clash  with  his  regular  clockwork 
round,  or  make  too  sensible  an  impression  on  his  purse,  he  took 
little  heed  of  either. 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  the  very  opposite  of  her  husband  in  mind 
and  disposition.  He  was  all  coolness  and  indifference,  except 
when  some  great  occasion  roused  his  pride  and  passions,  when  he 
would  be  terrible ;  she  was  all  feeling  and  warmth.  She  was  the 
last  of  an  old  line  of  wealthy  gentry  of  the  village,  who  had 
always  been  noted  for  their  passionate  dispositions,  and  yet  for 
the  greatest  good-nature.  The  Westons'  blood  was  become  a 
by-word  for  their  choleric  temperament.  She  possessed  all  the 
excitability  of  her  family,  with  one  of  the  best  hearts  which  ever 
beat  in  a  woman's  bosom.  She  had  been  born,  and  had  lived  all 
her  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  journey  or  two  to  London,  amid 
these  villagers ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  she  did  not 
look  upon  as  a  sort  of  relation.  She  was  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  that  mother  of  a  village  which  used  to  be  no  uncommon 
blessing  in  the  better  days  of  our  country,  and  which — notwith- 
standing the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  its  social 
relations,  may  still  be  met  with  in  many  primitive  parts  of  the 
country. 

Her  parents  and  her  husband  had  striven  hard  and  long,  but  in 
vain,  to  instil  into  her  what  they  called  a  necessary  pride  and 
dignity ;  these,  however,  were  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  if  she 
could  comprehend  them,  she  could  not  adopt  them.  The  good- 
ness and  guileless  tenderness  of  her  heart  had  made  her  cling 
with  all  her  soul  to  the  bountiful  humanity  and  heavenly  promises 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  many  a  rustic  eye  had  seen  with  wonder 
the  squire's  beautiful  lady,  for  she  had  a  very  meek  and  fair  beauty 
of  her  own,  weeping  plenteous  tears  during  the  zealous  and  affec- 
tionate sermon  of  the  rector,  while  the  squire  himself  sat  as  calm 
and  stately  as  he  did  on  the  bench  at  the  quarter  sessions.  But 
it  was  not  here  only  that  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
overflowing  tenderness  of  her  nature.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  had  not  seen  her  as  a  ministering  angel  in  their  cottages. 
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There  she  was  a  daily  visitant.  In  all  their  troubles,  and  even  in 
all  their  sicknesses,  she  was  their  counsellor,  for  she  had  derived 
from  her  mother  a  knowledge  of  a  domestic  practice  of  medicine 
which  often  made  the  doctor  himself  confess  its  efficacy — though 
he  always  professed  to  style  it  'ladies'  quackery.' 

So  fixed  had  these  habits  of  attention  to  all  the  wants  of  her 
neighbours  become,  that  the  very  poorest,  if  they  needed  her  pre- 
sence, made  no  more  scruple  to  send  and  request  it,  than  if  it  had 
been  that  of  their  next-door  gossip ;  and  she  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  neglecting  a  summons  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen  as 
one  of  these.  Nay,  even  when  in  delicate  health  has  she  been 
known  not  merely  to  rise  from  table  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  some 
suffering  neighbour,  but  even  to  leave  her  bed  at  midnight ;  and 
many  a  dark  and  stormy  winter's  evening  might  she  be  seen, 
wrapped  in  her  thick  cloak,  hastening  along  wild  lanes  and  through 
muddy  ways,  preceded  by  a  servant  with  a  lantern,  or  attended 
by  the  clergyman,  to  the  bedside  of  some  suffering  or  dying 
peasant. 

On  many  of  these  occasions  the  poor  people  have  hung  fondly 
for  comfort  on  her,  rather  than  on  the  clergyman  •  and  the  good 
man  has  sat  silently  and  listened,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  her  ex- 
hortations to  them  to  take  courage  and  comfort  in  the  goodness  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  her  sympathies 
often  made  her  forget  all  besides  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  the 
dying  fellow-creature,  and  her  heart  poured  itself  out  in  such  a 
living  feeling  of  the  value  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  fatherly 
kindness  and  promises  of  God,  as  permeated  like  heavenly  sun- 
shine the  heart  of  the  eager  listener.  And  had  she  not  in  these 
motherly  offices  her  own  exceeding  reward  ?  Was  there  any  exer- 
cise of  what  is  called  a  becoming  pride  and  dignity  which  could 
have  filled  her  with  such  a  flood  of  constant  happiness  as  these 
humble  but  still  noble  duties  ?  No ;  she  had  not  that  pride,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  exercise  it ;  she  had  this  feeling  heart,  and 
she  could  not,  if  she  would,  do  otherwise. 

But  if  she  was  thus  affectionate  to  her  neighbours,  what  was  she 
to  her  only  son  ?  He  was  the  apple  of  her  eye.  For  him  she 
especially  lived,  and  thought,  and  felt.  For  him  she  was  full  of 
motherly  rejoicing  and  pride ;  she  gloried  in  his  manly-growing 
figure,  and  his  ardent,  generous,  and  manly  disposition.  She  saw 
with  delight  the  smiles  which  everywhere  met  his  open  face  and 
frank  address.  She  longed  for  him  to  become  the  benefactor  as 
well  as  the  future  possessor  of  Middleton  ;  she  longed  that  he 
should  be  a  good  man  and  a  sincere  Christian  :  and  beyond  that 
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she  longed  only  that  he  should  always  be  near  her — near  her 
living,  and  close  her  eyes  when  she  died. 

It  was  just  at  this  period  that  Wagstaff  became  justice's  clerk 
at  Middleton.  His  simple  character  and  uncommon  good  sense 
made  him  speedily  a  great  favourite,  both  at  the  hall  and  with  the 
worthy  old  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Amos  Galloway.  The  latter  praised 
his  acquirements  in  learning  and  his  good  taste,  and  wished  that 
he  had  come  as  schoolmaster  instead  of  justice's  clerk.  He  lauded 
his  skill  in  gardening,  and  in  embellishing  his  house  and  premises, 
and  declared  that  he  had  a  real  native  genius  in  such  things,  which 
it  was  a  pity  should  not  be  exercised,  instead  of  merely  spending 
his  life  in  making  out  warrants  and  summonses.  But  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  contended  that  he  was  much  better  as  he  was,  and  asserted 
that  she  believed  Providence  had  sent  him  expressly  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  neighbourhood.  With  all  reverence  for  her  good- 
man  and  his  worthy  colleague,  Sir  Burnaby  Pegge,  she  thought 
they  much  oftener  decided  cases  by  their  ideas  as  gentlemen  than 
by  their  feelings  as  men ;  and  she  hoped  that  the  influence  of  a 
person  so  clever  and  so  learned  in  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  one  of  the  people  themselves,  would  have  its  due  weight 
often  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

She  took,  in  fact,  an  early  opportunity  to  visit  Wagstaff,  on  the 
plea  of  seeing  his  house  and  garden,  and  giving  her  advice  as  to 
making  all  comfortable  at  a  little  expense.  Then,  as  she  was  about 
to  come  away,  she  turned  suddenly  round  at  the  garden-gate  before 
opening  it,  and  while  he  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  with  a  bow 
of  profound  respect,  to  bid  her  good-day,  assuming  a  very  serious 
air,  she  thus  addressed  him  : 

'  Young  man,  Providence  seems  to  me  to  have  blessed  you  with 
a  good  understanding,  and,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  also  with  a  good 
heart.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  you ;  and  let  me  tell  you  I 
expect  much  from  you.  Providence  has  raised  you  able  friends ;' 
here  Seth  bowed  very  respectfully ;  '  yes,  I  say,  able  friends,  young 
man,  who,  while  you  deserve  it,  will  never  forsake  you.  But  re- 
member, where  much  is  given,  much  is  required ;  and  you  are  not 
to  imagine  that  you  are  sent  here  merely  for  any  good  qualities  of 
your  own,  or  to  make  yourself  a  pleasant  nest  in  a  pleasant  place. 
No  ;  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  is  done  without  the  design  of  a 
gracious  and  directing  Providence ;  and  my  idea  is,  that  it  is  Pro- 
vidence which  has  sent  you  hither,  to  be  a  friend  to  the  fatherless 
and  the  afflicted — to  be  an  unflinching  friend  to  justice,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  mercy.  Young  man,  you  may  seem  to  hold  but  a 
servant's  place  here,  and  may  think  that  it  is  your  duty  only  to  hear 
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and  to  obey ;  but  while  I  exhort  you  to  preserve  and  show  all 
proper  obedience  and  honour  to  your  employers,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  they  as  well  as  you  are  but  the  servants  of  a  great  and 
righteous  God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  who  will  demand 
a  strict  account  of  every  action  done  here,  and  most  especially  of 
every  opportunity  omitted  to  show  kindness  to  our  poorer  fellow- 
creatures.  I  say,  therefore,  "  be  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  harmless  as 
a  dove."  You  have  knowledge,  and  may  often,  when  you  see  the 
way  clear,  quietly,  by  your  opinion  becomingly  uttered,  turn  the 
course  of  justice  into  its  purest  and  most  humane  channel.  Be 
bold,  therefore ;  fear  not  the  face  of  man,  when  the  cause  of  God 
and  humanity  cries  to  your  conscience,  and  God  will  give  you 
wisdom  and  ability  to  bring  peace  to  yourself  and  honour  to  your 
employers. 

'  Remember,'  said  she,  accompanying  the  word  with  a  significant 
gesture  of  her  finger,  '  that  as  you  act,  you  will  be  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  here,  and,  as  you  will  obtain  here  influence,  so  your  influence 
will  become  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  yourself !' 

Thus  having  spoken,  she  opened  the  gate,  and  nodding  with  a 
kind  smile,  went  hastily  away. 

Wagstaff  stood  for  some  seconds  on  the  spot  where  she  had  left 
him,  with  his  hat  still  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
The  solemnity  and  suddenness  of  this  address  had  surprised  him ; 
but,  besides  this,  there  was  something  so  unworldly,  so  holy,  so 
noble  and  true,  in  both  the  sentiments  and  the  manner,  that  his 
heart  was  deeply  impressed  by  it.  His  heart,  indeed,  was  just  the 
one  into  which  such  an  address  would  penetrate  and  stick  fast,  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  sensible  of  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful.  As 
he  raised  his  eyes  the  tears  glistened  in  them  ;  and  holding  his  hat 
a  little  elevated  above  his  forehead  before  putting  it  on,  he  breathed 
silently  and  fervently  to  himself  these  words  : 

'  God  make  me  worthy  of  my  many  blessings,  and  of  the  esteem 
of  this  good  lady  !' 

To  his  dying  day  these  words  were  never  forgotten  by  Wagstaff. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into  the  house  and  pen  them  down ; 
but  he  saw,  before  he  had  taken  a  second  step,  that  they  were 
clearly  engraven  on  his  heart,  and  that  with  all  the  feeling  of  her 
aspect,  voice,  and  manner,  which  gave  them  a  force  that  no  copy 
could  possess. 

In  his  old  age  they  stood  there  with  greater  brightness  ;  and  he 
often  blessed  them,  as  his  counsellors  and  strengtheners  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty  in  many  a  trying  moment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SQUIRE'S  SON. 

SCARCELY  was  Wagstaff  thus  auspiciously  installed  in  his  office,  in 
his  house,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  Middletons,  than  the  son  re- 
turned from  Cambridge.  He  had  now  arrived  at  manhood,  and 
was  a  cheerful  and  ardent  young  man,  full  of  the  enjoyment  of 
existence.  As  he  had  been  always  accustomed  to  contemplate 
settling  down  here  on  the  termination  of  his  education,  and  leading 
the  life  which  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him,  he  seemed  now 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  his  time  as  agreeably  as  he 
could. 

Young  Middleton  had  always  been  enthusiastically  fond  of  the 
country  and  its  sports.  Riding  and  shooting  and  fishing  had  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  home,  and  seemed  destined  to 
occupy  it  still.  He  had  made  many  acquaintances  with  the  sons 
of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  during  his  college  years ; 
and  sometimes  he  was  on  a  visit  to  them  :  sometimes  one  or  other 
of  them  were  here  with  him ;  and  the  days  flew  on  in  mirth  and 
active  pursuit  of  sport.  Anyone  would  have  deemed  young 
Middleton  unquestionably  devoted  for  life  to  country  and  social 
pleasures.  Not  a  care  had  clouded  his  open  brow,  or  dimmed  the 
clear  heaven  of  his  glad  blue  eye.  No  one  was  more  gay,  witty, 
or  agreeable  in  society ;  no  one  went  with  such  untiring  eagerness 
into  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  fields  and  woods.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  relish  for  life  and  its  sunshine,  for  society  and  its  laughter, 
for  the  chase  of  all  that  flood  and  field  could  offer,  which  it  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  behold. 

His  mother  looked  on  him  with  eyes  of  maternal  rapture,  only 
throwing  in  the  admonition,  now  and  then,  to  be  as  good  as  he  was 
happy.  Charles  was  fondly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  regarded 
her,  as  she  really  was,  as  the  best  of  women.  He  entered  into  all 
her  tastes,  especially  for  flowers,  which  she  always  regarded  with 
an  admiration  similar  to  that  with  which  she  contemplated  the 
sky  and  the  beauty  of  mountains.  She  had,  indeed,  a  keen 
and  almost  passionate  attachment  to  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  had  communicated  this  feeling  in  its  fulness  to  her 
son.  Her  heart,  indeed,  seemed  to  live  in  the  alternating  sensa- 
tions of  thankfulness  to  the  Great  Creator  for  all  that  He  had  dif- 
fused over  the  earth  of  beauty,  sweetness,  and  plenty,  and  in  love 
and  care  for  those  who  dwelt  on  it  with  her.  She  would  often,  as 
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the  dusk  of  evening  fell  around,  and  as  Charles  and  she  sat  in  the 
bay-window  of  the  old  hall,  -or  on  a  summer  noon  in  some  shady 
arbour  in  the  walks,  and  gazed  on  the  landscape,  talk  to  him  till 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eye ;  and  he  himself  would  only  answer  by  a 
silent  pressure  or  kiss  of  her  hand. 

At  other  times  he  went  merrily  with  her  to  her  bees,  her  poultry, 
her  flower-garden  ;  and  would  accompany  her  on  her  cottage  visits, 
and  make  her  perfectly  happy  by  the  interest  he  took  in  everybody 
and  everything  which  interested  her. 

There  was  but  one  thing  which  Mrs.  Middleton  wished  for  her 
son,  and  that  was  to  see  him  suitably  married,  and  fixed,  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days,  somewhere  near.  On  this  head,  however,  she 
counselled  him,  with  great  earnestness,  to  look  well  about  him,  and 
to  choose  only  one  worthy  of  him  in  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 
With  a  mother's  partiality,  she  believed  that,  with  his  agreeable 
person  and  really  great  talents,  he  might  choose  almost  whom  he 
would.  What  he  did  in  this  respect  we  shall  see  in  the  process 
of  our  story. 

In  the  meantime  he  gradually  spent  more  and  more  time  with 
Mr.  Galloway  and  Wagstaff.  The  greater  part  of  his  leisure, 
notwithstanding  his  rather  extensive  acquaintance  in  that  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  was,  after  all,  to  be  filled  up  at  home. 
The  worthy  rector  had  been,  from  his  boyish  days,  a  great 
companion  of  his  in  fishing  and  shooting ;  and  now,  both  through 
him  and  his  mother,  he  had  come  to  notice  particularly  Wag- 
staff.  There  was  something  peculiarly  attractive  to  him  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  mind  and  character.  The  means  by 
which  Wagstaff  had  gleaned  up,  under  various  disadvantages,  his 
amount  of  knowledge — the  process  and  the  resources  of  a  course 
of  self-education,  had  something  very  novel  in  them  to  Charles, 
whose  every  step  had  been  attended  and  directed  by  the  best  helps 
and  masters.  Then  the  utter  transparent  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
heart  which  marked  WagstafFs  whole  demeanour  and  language  were 
to  him  a  matter  of  astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  admira- 
tion. The  provincial  accent,  and  not  only  accent,  but  entire  tone, 
and  his  rustic  manner,  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  very  correct 
language  which  he  used,  and  still  more  so  to  the  sound  and 
shrewd  opinions  which  he  quietly  uttered. 

Wagstaff  was  by  no  means  of  a  talkative  turn,  and  seemed 
always  fonder  of  listening,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  to  the  con- 
versation of  others  than  of  talking  himself;  and  Charles  soon 
observed  that  he  would  at  times  take  his  pipe  suddenly  from  his 
mouth,  and  say,  '  Nay,  but  look  at  that  again  a  little ;'  and  he 
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found  that  on  those  occasions  he  was  sure  to  give  such  a  colour 
and  feeling  of  truth  and  undeniable  justice  to  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  resist  it.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  quiet  as  was  his 
manner,  there  was  a  wonderful  firmness  in  his  tone  of  mind ;  that, 
without  losing  his  temper  or  self-possession,  he  could  argue  with 
a  logical  clearness  that  soon  put  all  but  the  most  positive  wrong- 
headedness  to  silence.  Charles  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  all 
subjects  discussed  and  debated,  and  that  too  by  some  of  the 
sharpest  wits  of  the  day ;  but  in  these  debates  there  had  always 
mingled  more  or  less  of  the  bias  of  party,  rank,  or  education,  or 
of  the  pride  of  intellect  and  strife  for  rhetorical  mastery ;  but  here 
he  heard  truth  and  nature  as  they  had  grown  up  in  a  sound  heart, 
living  apart  from  all  corrupting  or  deluding  influences,  and  in  an 
intellect  which,  though  it  was  strong  and  bright  as  polished  steel, 
had  lain  in  too  humble  a  head  to  be  flattered.  The  more  he  saw 
and  heard  and  felt  of  this,  the  more  his  heart  warmed  to  these 
sentiments,  and  he  felt  assured  that  this  was  nothing  but  the  truth, 
the  sound  and  genuine  truth  of  nature,  and  deserving  of  all  homage. 

Mr.  Galloway  and  Wagstaff  might  in  an  evening  be  mostly  found 
together,  and  Charles  had  only  to  seek  the  one  to  place  himself  in 
the  company  of  both.  But  he  soon,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
rector,  induced  Seth  to  join  them  in  a  day's  shooting  now  and 
then ;  and  though  at  first  he  handled  a  gun  in  a  style  which  occa- 
sioned much  merriment  at  his  expense,  it  was  not  long  before  lie 
showed  that  he  could  hit  a  hare  or  a  partridge  as  well  as  he  could 
knock  down  a  specious  sophism.  In  these  occasional  rounds,  or 
while  they  were  fishing  together,  or  in  their  evening  conversations 
at  home,  they  had  much  discourse  on  books,  in  which  they  in  the 
main  agreed  extremely  well — though  the  rector  and  Wagstaff  often 
got  into  deep  though  not  noisy  argument  on  points  in  which  the 
clergyman's  educational  or  professional  ideas  found  no  sympathy, 
and  sometimes  very  little  mercy,  from  Seth.  Indeed,  young 
Middleton  found  that  Mr.  Galloway  and  Wagstaff  differed  vastly 
on  many  points  ;  and  when  the  rector  and  the  squire  also  were  in 
the  company,  he  and  Wagstaff  were  sure  to  be  in  opposition  to 
them  on  many  questions ;  but  when  Wagstaff,  himself,  and  his 
mother  were  together,  it  was  wonderful  that  they  could  hardly 
find  matter  for  argument.  There  was  something  so  kindred  in 
their  minds,  that  when  they  pursued  any  subject,  whether  of  taste 
or  of  opinion,  they  agreed  completely. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  these  three  enjoyed, 
to  compare  their  opinions  of  books,  or  of  religion  and  questions 
of  humanity.  There  seemed  to  grow  among  them,  on  such  occa- 
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sions,  a  warmth  and  enlargement  of  heart,  a  spirit  of  union  and 
of  pleasure,  that  approached  near  to  their  ideas  of  heaven,  and 
that  inspired,  without  any  words  to  that  effect,  each  individual 
bosom  with  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  others,  which  was  itself  a  high 
happiness. 

Charles  took  pleasure,  too,  in  conversing  with  Wagstaff  on  the 
works  of  our  best  authors,  and  in  furnishing  him  with  such  as  he 
had  not  read  from  the  library  in  the  hall.  By  this  means  he 
greatly  increased  the  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  added  to  the 
sterling  wealth  of  his  mind ;  but  the  benefit  which  he  conferred 
was  speedily  more  than  repaid. 

The  justice's  clerk  soon  began  to  see  that  young  Middleton 
possessed  a  very  different  and  much  higher  order  of  character 
than  he  had  imagined,  or  than  he  or  any  of  his  friends,  except  his 
mother,  were  aware  of.  He  had  watched  him  closely,  and  listened 
to  him  attentively,  when  any  matters  which  affected  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity  were  under  discussion  :  and  he 
soon  perceived  that  the  ardour  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
every  field-sport  and  all  ordinary  pursuits  was  a  grand  part  of  his 
constitution,  and  displayed  itself  in  everything  which  seized  his 
attention,  and  pre-eminently  so  in  all  moral  and  great  social  ques- 
tions. There  was  in  him  a  fire  and  impetuosity  which  might  lead 
their  possessor,  without  proper  guidance,  into  troubles  and  personal 
feuds,  but  which  are  great  gifts  of  Providence  for  the  demolition 
of  the  creeping  evils  of  society,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
highest  victories  of  humanity,  and  with  which  no  great  champion 
of  truth  and  right  ever  went  unprovided. 

Young  Middleton  often  attended  at  the  justice-room ;  and  while 
he  watched  with  admiration  the  operations  of  an  intellect  in  Wag- 
staff,  as  clear  and  as  sound  as  a  bell,  by  which,  with  wonderful 
apparent  coolness  and  real  address,  he  gently  but  firmly  led  the 
magistrates  to  a  just  conclusion,  Wagstaff  did  not  less  observe,  on 
his  part,  the  indignant  impatience  which  flushed  in  his  face,  and 
betrayed  itself  in  his  whole  frame,  when  there  seemed  a  danger  of 
a  partial  decision  or  infliction  of  severity  on  poverty,  or  a  winking 
at  its  righteous  claims  through  the  seductive  influence  of  wealth, 
friendship,  or  neighbourhood. 

Middleton,  in  fact,  possessed  a  singular  mixture  of  the  qualities 
of  his  parents.  He  had  the  capacity  and  the  reasoning  powers 
which  his  father,  with  a  very  inferior  education,  had  always  dis- 
played when  roused  by  any  stirring  occasion  to  their  exercise,  and 
which,  had  they  been  cultivated  and  actively  employed,  might  have 
led  him  to  far  greater  honour  and  estate  than  he  possessed.  Had 
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anyone,  indeed,  told  the  squire  that  he  had  no  real  taste  for  busi- 
ness, he  would  have  felt  much  insulted,  for  there  never  was  a  man 
who  more  regularly  rode  round  his  lands  and  visited  his  mines ; 
but  this  supervision  resulted  solely  from  a  feeling  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  things  going  wrong.  Charles  equally  turned  from 
all  ideas  of  actual  enterprise  and  business  with  an  inward  and  un- 
conquerable repugnance.  He  knew  that  his  paternal  estate  was 
good ;  he  thought  it  easy  to  maintain  it  so,  and  he  asked  himself 
what  more  he  needed. 

His  contempt  of  folly  or  meanness,  his  indignation  against  any- 
thing like  injustice  or  oppression  of  the  weak,  his  scorn  of  sophistry 
and  deception,  were  all  his  mother's.  He  had  the  same  intense 
love  of  the  country,  the  same  passionate  admiration  of  natural 
and  intellectual  beauty,  the  same  innate  tenderness  of  religious 
feeling,  the  same  open,  honest,  high,  and  incorruptible  heart. 
With  these  he  possessed  a  much  higher  range  of  imagination — 
partly  derived  from  the  stronger  paternal  organisation,  and  partly 
because  it  had  been  fed  and  expanded  by  a  wider  stretch  of  read- 
ing, and  a  wider  survey  of  his  native  country  in  its  finest  portions. 

A  highly  poetical  feeling  and  a  tendency  to  poetical  composi- 
tion had  more  than  once  exhibited  itself  in  his  mother's  family, 
and  there  was  not  a  more  genuine  lover  of  poetry  than  his 
mother  herself.  This  temperament  he  had  unconsciously  in- 
herited in  a  still  higher  degree. 

His  great  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  had 
not  been  lost  on  Wagstaff;  and  he  had  often,  in  the  arguments 
which  they  held  with  the  squire  and  the  rector,  listened  with 
wonder  to  the  bursts  of  indignant  eloquence  which  Charles  had 
poured  out  against  what  appeared  to  him  oppressive  or  unworthy. 

'  That  would  make  a  fine  sensation  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  a  right  cause,'  Wagstaff  would  say  to  himself,  and  there- 
after fall  into  sundry  reflections. 

These  reflections  often  repeated,  as  occasion  gave  rise  to  them, 
led  him  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Charles  Middleton  was 
capable  of  something  greater  and  better  than  merely  living  on  his 
estate,  and  wasting  all  his  vast  amount  of  passion,  feeling,  and 
sense  on  subjects  that  were  not  adequately  important. 

One  evening  Charles  had  been  ardently  declaiming  against  the 
treatment  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  summoned  by  a  wealthy 
farmer  before  the  magistrates  for  an  assault,  and  convicted  and 
fined  for  it,  though  it  appeared  as  clear  as  daylight  to  him  that  it 
was  the  farmer  himself  who  was  really  guilty  of  the  assault,  and 
though  he  saw  that  Wagstaff  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  could 
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get  from  his  father  no  other  idea  than  the  one  expressed  in  his 
frequent  exclamation  :  '  What !  Farmer  Greatrake  capable  of  an 
assault !' 

It  was  when  Charles  had  just  uttered  an  indignant  protest 
against  taking  conventional  notions  instead  of  plain  fact,  that 
Wagstaff  suddenly  said : 

'  Mr.  Middleton,  why  don't  you  make  Mr.  Charles  a  lawyer  ?' 

'A  lawyer?'  exclaimed  the  squire,  with  surprise,  and  as  in- 
dignant in  his  turn  as  his  son  had  been ;  for  he  was  somewhat 
ruffled  by  the  plain-speaking  of  Charles,  especially  before  the 
rector  and  his  own  clerk,  and  more  especially  as  he  began  to 
have  a  secret  feeling  that  his  son  was  right  after  all,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  makes  a  person  so  angry  as  such  a  feeling.  '  A 
lawyer  ?'  repeated  he,  kicking  away  a  sleeping  pointer  that  lay  at 
his  feet  before  the  fire,  and  which  pressed  somewhat  heavily 
against  his  toe ;  '  and  why  so  ?  Are  there  not  rogues  enough 
already  in  your  profession,  Master  Wagstaff?' 

'  Why,'  said  Wagstaff,  without  betraying  the  slightest  symptom 
of  having  given  or  taken  offence,  though  he  saw  a  deep  flush 
mount  into  young  Middleton's  face  at  his  father's  words,  '  it  is 
for  that  very  reason  that  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Charles  a  lawyer. 
A  rogue  he  neither  would  nor  could  add  to  the  number ;  it  is 
out  of  his  nature ;  but  he  might,  and  very  likely  would,  add  a 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  list  of  great  men  that  have  adorned  the 
woolsack.' 

'  A  Lord  Chancellor !'  said  the  squire  again ;  '  stuff  and  non- 
sense !  Lord  Chancellors,  let  me  tell  you,  are  not  so  soon  made. 
With  all  deference  to  Charles  and  his  mother,  he  has  too  much 
of  the  Weston  blood  in  him  to  make  a  good  lawyer.' 

'Thank  you,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  with  a  pleasant 
nod  and  smile,  as  she  sat  quietly  listening  to  the  conversation  at 
her  work-table.' 

'  What  I  say  is  true,'  continued  the  squire,  but  in  a  milder  tone. 
'  A  Lord  Chancellor  in  our  family  would  sound  wondrous  well ; 
but  my  opinion  of  Charles  is,  that  he  is  just  the  last  man  out  of 
whom  to  make  one.  Lord  bless  me  !  Why,  if  he  had  once  a 
wig  and  a  gown  on,  he  would  kick  up  a  pretty  riot  at  the  bar. 
He  would  beard  the  judge  on  the  bench,  if  he  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  tax  every  brother  barrister  with  being  a  mean, 
venal  fellow  who  undertook  a  cause  which,  to  his  fancy,  was  not 
all  virtue  and  honour,  and  I  know  not  what.  Is  that  the  way  to 
the  woolsack?' 
Mr.  Galloway  smiled.  Charles  and  his  mother  both  laughed 
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outright,  for  they  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
squire's  description  of  his  son's  hasty  temperament.  Wagstaff 
gave  a  peculiar  smile,  which  intimated  that  he  could  add  some- 
thing if  it  would  do  any  good.  But  the  conversation  was  not  con- 
tinued, for  the  rector's  maid  came  to  say  that  he  was  wanted,  and 
he  and  Wagstaff  went  home  together. 

'  You  had  rather  the  worst  of  it  with  the  squire  the  otner  even- 
ing, about  the  woolsack,'  said  Mr.  Galloway,  as  he  entered  Wag- 
staff's  room,  a  day  or  two  after,  and  seated  himself  by  the 
fire. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  answered  Wagstaff;  '  the  squire  was  right 
enough  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  I  was  equally  right  on 
the  other ;  but  it  was  just  then  no  use  arguing  the  matter.  Mr. 
Charles  has  great  impatience  of  what  he  considers  mean  or  wrong, 
and  that,  without  he  learns  caution,  will  make  him  bitter  enemies. 
He  has  great  sense,  and  the  law  is  just  the  school  to  strengthen 
that  sense,  and  to  show  him  the  danger  of  rashness.  He  would 
soon,  I  trust,  learn  that  no  man  single-handed  can  reform  the 
whole  world.  A  few  raps  would  make  him  circumspect,  and  yet 
would  leave  alive  in  him  that  generous  fire  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion which  on  important  occasions  would  wither  up  villany,  and 
champion  oppressed  virtue,  in  the  most  triumphant  style.' 

'  He  is  too  impetuous,'  said  Mr.  Galloway. 

'  Passion  is  the  food  of  eloquence,'  continued  Wagstaff ;  '  and, 
united  to  a  fine  and  high  moral  perception,  is,  where  there  is  sense 
to  use  it,  one  of  the  noblest  weapons  put  by  Providence  into  the 
keeping  of  man.  Besides,  all  that  irritability  which  is  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  our  young  friend,  if  I  may  presume  to  call 
him  so,  must  have  a  field  of  exercise  in  which  virtuously  and  use- 
fully to  work  itself  off.  The  courts  of  law  are  this  field,  where 
talent  and  eloquence  find  daily  occasion  for  battle  against  mean- 
ness, selfishness,  and  cunning — and  that  in  behalf  of  the  weak, 
the  inexperienced,  and  the  good.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Charles 
reached  the  bench,  he  would  have  had  ample  occasion  of  this 
kind,  for  the  public  is  never  unobservant  of  the  right  man  ;  and 
his  mind  and  his  feelings  must  have  acquired  a  staid,  philosophical 
calm,  which,  with  the  pure  conscience  that  Mr.  Charles  derives 
from  his  mother,  and  which  nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  could  cor- 
rupt, would  produce  a  judge ' 

'  Like  another  Sir  Matthew  Hale  !'  interrupted  the  rector,  smil- 
ing. 'Upon  my  word,  Wagstaff,  you  grow  quite  poetical;  but 
your  castle  in  the  air  has  no  handful  of  earth  in  this  world  to 
stand  upon.  Mr.  Charles  will  never  study  the  law;  he  must 
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study  mathematics  ;  they  are  the  thing  to  steady  and  cool  a 
man's  judgment !', 

'  And  he  won't  study  mathematics  !'  said  Wagstaff,  with  some- 
thing more  than  his  usual  sharpness. 

'  Why  not  ?'  asked  the  rector ;  '  why  shouldn't  he  ?'  • 

'And  why  shouldn't  he  study  the  law?'  rejoined  Wagstaff. 

'Because  he  won't,'  rejoined  the  clergyman  ;  'and  that's  why.' 

Wagstaff  burst  out  laughing:  Mr.  Galloway  laughed  as  heartily, 
and  then  added  : 

'  I  hope,  Wagstaff,  you  find  my  logic  very  good ;  but,  laughter 
and  contradiction  apart,  Mr.  Charles  has  a  good  estate ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  though  he  has  much  fire  and  feeling,  he  has  no 
ambition.  The  law  is  a  bother ;  and  when  a  man  has  an  estate, 
why  need  he  bother  himself?' 

'  Because,'  interrupted  Wagstaff,  '  he  may  make  that  estate — 

'  Ay,  ay — I  know  what  you  would  say;  he  may  make  that  estate 

a  vast  deal  bigger  at  the  expense  of  fools '  Wagstaff  nodded. 

'  Well,  don't  interrupt  me  then — that  I  know  ;  but  to  do  that  he 
must  go  from  home —  '  Wagstaff  nodded  again.  'Wagstaff,' 
said  Mr.  Galloway,  '  you  get  tiresome.  I  think  Mr.  Charles  has 
inoculated  you  with  his  impatience  ;  how  you  do  interrupt  me  !' 

'  I  said  nothing,'  quietly  uttered  Wagstaff. 

'  Said  !  there  now,  are  you  not  talking  again  ?  Well,  to  study 
the  law,  Mr.  Charles  must  go  to  London  for  at  least  three  years  ; 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  live  there  chiefly  afterwards.  Now, 
that  is  not  to  his  taste.  He  doesn't  wish  it — his  mother  doesn't 
wish  it — and  there  is  no  need  of  it.  But  mathematics — these  he 
can  study  here ;  you  and  I  can  assist  him.  He  need  not  budge 
a  foot ;  they  will  cool  his  mind,  strengthen  his  judgment ;  and, 
by-the-bye,  if  he  need  what  you  call  a  noble  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
let  him  take  orders.' 

'  Take  orders  !'  said  Wagstaff,  staring  at  the  rector. 

'  Yes,  take  orders  !  One  day  he  will  be  master  and  magistrate 
here ;  why  not  clergyman  also  ? — and  then  surely  you  have  an 
accumulation  of  duties,  great  and  godlike  enough  for  the  employ- 
ment of  any  man,  or  the  exercise  of  any  faculties.' 

'Ay,  too  many  duties,'  said  Wagstaff,  'to  be  united  in  one 
man.' 

'  Well,  then,  Wagstaff — well,  then !'  said  the  rector,  triumphantly  ; 
'  let  him  study  mathematics,  and  not  take  orders.  He  will 
still— 

'To  make  short  of  it,'  interrupted  Wagstaff,  'he  won't  study 
your  mathematics  at  all !  He  hates  calculation  as  he  hates — 
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Satan,'  added  he,  after  being  just  on  the  point  of  using  a  worse 
name. 

'  That's  a  pity,'  said  the  rector,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
sadder  look  ;  '  and  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  he  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  these  studies  at  Cambridge, 
though  in  classical  ones,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  history  and 
general  literature,  he  has  made  great  progress.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Wagstaff,  '  that  is  because  in  these  he  finds  food  for 
his  imagination  and  his  feelings  ;  he  could  be  by  no  possibility 
raised  to  a  senior  wrangler,  but  a  judge  or  a  Lord  Chancellor  — 

The  rector  rose,  with  'Well,  well,'  and  began  talking  of  the 
chill,  rainy  weather,  which,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  made  it 
necessary  even  to  have  a  fire  —  and  so  went  away  ;  but  Wagstaff 
had  got  his  Lord  Chancellor  so  far  into  his  head,  that  it  was  not 
long  before  he  found  an  opportunity  to  broach  his  theory  to  Charles 
himself. 

As  Charles  was  relating,  therefore,  to  Wagstaff  the  exploits  and 
excitement  of  a  late  otter-hunting  with  some  of  his  young  friends, 
and  thence  ran  on  in  praise  of  all  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  Wagstaff  sympathised  with  him  ;  said  it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
have  a  good  estate,  and  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  stirring 
pursuits  of  English  rural  life,  but  that  he  often  wondered  Mr. 
Charles  did  not  get  a  notion  of  adding  a  still  higher  kind  of  plea- 
sure to  this  life  —  that  of  serving  his  country  in  some  great  capacity, 
such  as  his  talents  and  zealous  constitution  might  dictate  to  him  ; 
and  then  he  went  on  to  describe  what  he  might  effect  in  the  law  — 
what  wealth  and  distinction  he  might  add  to  the  family  estate  and 
name.  What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  he  should  be  the  means 
of  winning  a  peerage  for  his  house  ;  of  giving  his  children  a  great 
and  permanent  stand  in  the  country  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
becoming  a  fountain,  not  merely  of  all  this  to  his  own  family,  but 
of  many  blessings  and  comforts  to  thousands  of  others.  He  drew 
a  most  splendid  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  intellect  and  eloquence 
in  the  courts  of  law  ;  of  quailing  vice  and  villany  :  of  maintaining 
the  cause  of  the  injured  and  the  virtuous  ;  and  of  sitting  as  the 
righteous  and  honoured  dispenser  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  all  this  Middleton  listened  with  wonder,  and  some  little 
amusement,  till  Wagstaff  began  to  talk  of  the  woolsack,  when  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  the 
heartiest  laughter. 

'Me,  are  you  talking  of?  I,  Lord  Chancellor  !'  said  he.  'My 
good  Wagstaff,  get  bled  immediately,  or  take  one  of  my  mother's 
sedative  powders.' 
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Charles  ran  off  to  amuse  his  mother  with  WagstafFs  romance. 

She  was  equally  merry  over  it,  but  added  that  the  vision  of  the 
woolsack  was  not,  in  her  opinion,  so  ridiculous  as  he  supposed  it. 
It  had  been,  and  would  be  again,  the  prize  of  talent  and  persever- 
ance ;  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  Charles  had  enough  of  both 
these  qualities  to  raise  him  to  great  distinction  if  he  chose  so  to 
apply  them.  '  But,'  added  she,  '  you  have  a  fine  estate ;  you  can 
do  much  good,  and  lead  an  honourable  life  here  ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  never  think  of  leaving  us.' 

Charles  thought  his  mother  almost  as  mad  as  Wagstaff ;  and  on 
telling  the  rector,  to  amuse  him  with  their  notions  of  his  capa- 
bilities, was  not  the  less  diverted  at  the  worthy  old  man's  desire 
that  he  should  study  mathematics  and  take  orders. 

But  though  he  laughed  at  these  things,  he  began  to  reflect  on 
the  future  prospects  of  his  life ;  to  ask  himself  whether  he  really 
were  capable  of  something  higher,  and  more  serviceable  to  his 
fellow-men,  than  being  a  mere  country  gentleman  ?  The  fuel  of 
honourable  ambition,  which  had  till  then  lain  unnoticed  in  his 
bosom,  had  caught  the  kindling  spark.  He  became  conscious  of 
fears  and  anxieties,  of  hopes  and  aspirations,  which  he  till  then 
had  never  experienced.  The  light  heart  of  thoughtless  youth  was 
gone  for  ever ;  care  cast  its  nameless,  dim,  but  indelible  shadow 
on  his  brow ;  and  a  melancholy,  out  of  which  was  to  rise  a  new 
ardour  and  enterprise  of  life,  hung  with  a  novel  strangeness  about 
him.  He  became  silent  and  thoughtful.  His  mother  was  the  first 
to  notice  it,  and  ask  if  he  were  not  well ;  his  father  noticed  it  too, 
and  added  that  he  thought  he  was  out  of  sorts  from  the  dull 
weather  and  the  dull  time  of  the  year,  when  no  field-sports  were 
going  on,  and  advised  him  to  make  a  journey  to  see  some  of  his 
young  friends,  or  go  to  the  seaside.  The  rector  said  he  really 
hoped  he  was  beginning  to  think  of  studying  mathematics  and 
taking  orders ;  and  Wagstaff  hoped  that  he  was  thinking  of  the 
woolsack. 

It  was  neither  orders  nor  the  woolsack  which  disturbed  him. 
He  cast  both  from  him  as  dreams  and  fancies  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  miserable.  His  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  fermentation.  He  made  his  gun  his  excuse,  and 
wandered  for  days  in  the  woods ;  or  rather,  he  sat  and  pondered 
there  for  hours  together,  while  his  terriers  lay  at  his  feet  and 
whined  with  impatience.  He  was  in  that  most  wretched  of  mental 
conditions,  when  the  heart  has  acquired  a  discontent  with  its  pre- 
sent lot — when  the  man  looks  on  himself  as  an  atom  without 
value  in  the  creation,  and  has  not  yet  caught  hold  of  the  little  clue 
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which  is  to  guide  to  the  open  day  of  hope  and  honourable  exer- 
tion. Wagstaff  was  to  be  the  lucky  instrument  to  help  him  to 
this; 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  JUSTICE'S  CLERK. 

AT  the  bottom  of  Middleton  Park  hung  a  steep  and  rounded  slope 
over  the  little  river  which  went  wandering  on  with  many  windings 
down  a  beautiful  vale.  Behind,  the  woods  descended  in  fine 
masses,  and  with  still  opening  glades  here  and  there  of  the  loveliest 
aspect.  In  front  extended  the  wide  valley,  in  which  the  network 
of  fences  and  hedgerow-trees  divided  fields  of  the  richest  cultiva- 
tion. Busy  mills  turned  their  sails  on  distant  heights,  and  villages 
lay  scattered  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Up  the 
vale  to  the  left  the  blue  range  of  the  Peak  hills  showed  themselves, 
clad  in  the  brighter  or  darker  hues  of  the  sky,  as  the  day  might 
be,  but  always  ethereal  and  beautiful.  On  the  knoll  from  which  all 
this  was  seen,  the  turf  was  short  and  softly  elastic,  nature's  own 
velvet.  The  fern  grew  here  and  there,  giving  a  genuine  forest-look 
to  the  scene  ;  and  when  anyone  had  been  there  some  time,  and 
perfectly  still,  numbers  of  rabbits  would  turn  out  of  their  burrows 
and  run  about — the  pheasant  would  crow  to  his  mate — and  the 
silent  hare  or  the  noisy  woodpecker  add  their  charms  to  those  of 
the  brooding  wood  and  rippling  river. 

This  was  a  spot  which  had  caught  WagstafFs  fancy  the  first  time 
that  he  traversed  the  park ;  and  he  had  requested  leave  to  put 
down  a  bench  there.  His  discernment  was  highly  praised  by  every 
member  of  the  family,  as  well  as  by  the  rector ;  and  often,  when 
any  of  these  individuals  walked  in  the  park,  they  diverged  to  this 
lovely  spot,  and  sat  to  enjoy  for  a  while  the  landscape.  Wagstaff 
himself  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  it,  early  and  late;  and  more  than 
once  the  remains  of  a  pipe,  seen  near  the  bench,  led  them  to  say, 
'  Wagstaff  has  been  here.' 

It  was  a  splendid  summer  afternoon  as  young  Middleton,  one 
day,  returning  from  the  woods  with  his  gun  on  his  arm,  approached 
this  spot.  The  rain  and  dull  cloudy  sky  had  disappeared ;  a  still, 
glowing  sunshine  lay  over  all.  The  woods,  the  earth,  every  object, 
was  revived  by  the  late  rains ;  and  fresh  odours  rose  up  and 
mingled  themselves  from  leaf  and  fern,  from  flower  and  sward, 
with  a  delicious  care-expelling  efficacy.  He  paused  a  moment  ere 
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he  issued  from  beneath  the  shade  of  the  oaken  boughs,  looked  on 
the  deep  blue  sky  above  and  the  lovely  seclusion  before  him,  and 
felt  lighter  at  heart.  At  a  second  glance  he  beheld  Wagstaff  seated 
on  his  favourite  bench  and  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book.  So  deeply, 
indeed,  was  he  absorbed,  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  young 
man's  approach  on  the  silent  turf ;  and  it  was  only  when,  standing 
close  by  him,  he  said,  '  What  book  have  you  there  so  entertaining, 
Wagstaff?'  that  he  looked  up  and  replied  : 

'  What  book  have  I  got  ?  A  glorious  new  poem  by  Rogers. 
Here,  sit  down ;  it  is  a  treat  for  a  summer's  day,  such  as  does  not 
often  come  in  one's  life.  This  is  just  the  place  to  feel  all  its 
natural  and  quiet,  yet  high  and  stirring  beauty.  It  is  called  "  Human 
Life ;"  but  it  is  human  life  seen  through  the  halo  of  a  great  and 
exalted  spirit.  It  reminds  one  of  sculpture,  with  its  pure  and 
elevated  and  intellectual  life  ;  but  it  has  no  marble  coldness  about 
it — it  is  full  of  soul  and  feeling  as  the  human  heart  itself.  How 
can  people  say  that  Rogers  wants  passion  and  vigour  ?  How  can 
anything  be  so  destitute  of  rant  and  bravura,  and  yet  so  glowing 
and  inspiring,  as  this  ?  It  makes  me  glory  that  I  am  a  man  ;  that 
I  have  a  portion  in  this  human  life,  with  its  loves  and  its  sorrows, 
its  wars  and  its  strivings,  and  its  virtuous  and  glorious  principles  ! 
Hear  this  !'  and  Wagstaff  began  reading  with  all  his  heart  and  soul 
passage  after  passage,  while  Charles  Middleton  became  more  and 
more  intent,  more  and  more  wrapped  in  it;  and  as  Wagstaff 
sounded  out,  in  his  most  sonorous  and  impassioned  manner,  the 
passages  in  which  the  youth  has  arrived  at  manhood,  and. every- 
thing around  him  cries  '  Aspire  !'  Middleton's  eye  kindled,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed,  and  he  exclaimed : 

'  Thank  God,  I  am  a  man  !' 

Wagstaff  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  glance  of  triumph  in  his  eye, 
which  he  fixed  full  on  Middleton,  and,  inspired  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  usual  quiet  manner,  he  lifted  the  book,  and  cried 
aloud : 

'  Ay,  thank  God,  thank  God,  we  are  men  !  and  thank  Him  ten- 
fold for  the  poet  who  stirs  God's  spirit  in  us,  and  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  men,  and  that  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  live  and  strive 
and  overcome  !' 

Charles  seemed  to  hear  the  poet  himself  in  Wagstaff,  who  read 
aloud  how  the  young  man  fights  in  the  field,  glorious  as  the  virtuous 
patriot ;  or  defends  himself  in  the  court,  still  more  glorious,  as  the 
suffering  martyr  of  the  constitution  ;  how  the  pen  in  his  hand 
becomes  the  golden  arrow  of  liberty,  or  in  the  senate  he  breathes 
words  of  power  and  freedom. 
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At  the  concluding  passage,  a  paleness  came  over  Middleton's 
face,  and  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Now  I  see  it !' 

'See  what?'  said  Wagstaff,  suddenly  pausing  and  gazing  in 
wonder  on  his  changed  expression. 

'  I  see  life  in  its  greatness  and  ability ;  I  see  my  own  path ;  I 
know  my  own  duty.  All  is  now  light  and  bright  before  me.  And, 
Wagstaff,'  said  he,  with  a  solemn  voice  and  full  of  emotion,  '  what 
do  I  not  owe  you  ?' 

'  Nothing,  nothing,  do  you  owe  me,  my  dear  sir.  Say,  rather, 
what  do  you  not  owe  to  the  poet !' 

'  To  both  !'  replied  Middleton,  as  he  gave  Wagstaff  a  warm  grasp 
of  the  hand,  which  he  ardently  returned,  and  then  the  two  silently 
pursued  the  way  homewards. 

From  that  day  Wagstaff  was  firmly  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  young  Middleton  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  legal 
career,  and  that  he  should  some  day  have  to  hail  him  as  Lord 
Chancellor. 

A  great  change  was  perceptible  in  the  conduct  and  bearing  of 
the  young  man.  He  was  cheerful  and  yet  thoughtful.  There  was 
nothing  which  could  be  mistaken  for  want  of  health  or  spirits 
about  him.  He  rode,  walked,  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends ; 
but  through  all,  one  train  of  thought  was  working  in  his  mind. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  afterwards  that  he  spoke  to 
Wagstaff  on  the  subject  of  these  thoughts,  and  in  so  doing  demo- 
lished at  a  blow  his  friend's  dream  of  the  woolsack.  He  told  him  he 
had  now  considered  well  his  own  character  and  duty,  and  he  had 
concluded  not  to  devote  himself  to  any  profession,  but  as  an 
English  gentleman  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
countrymen,  by  tongue  or  by  pen,  as  time  and  circumstances 
should  present  him  with  the  fitting  occasions.  He  conceived 
that  there  were  only  too  many  abuses  existing  in  society,  which  it 
became  a  worthy  man  to  expose  and  assail,  and  that  true  fame  and 
the  reward  of  an  approving  conscience  might  yet  be  amply  earned 
by  a  pen  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen. 

Wagstaff  sighed  over  the  fallen  image  of  his  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  still  admitted  that  much  good  and  honour  might  be  achieved 
by  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  which  he  supposed  Mr.  Charles  in  part 
alluded.  Charles  admitted  that  he  did ;  and  that  to  qualify  him 
for  judging  better  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  his  own  country, 
he  meant,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  a  little  of  others. 

His  most  intimate  friends  at  Cambridge  had  been  young  Lord 
Forrester  and  Sir  Henry  Wilmot.  These  two  young  men  were 
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preparing  to  set  out  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
Charles  immediately  requested  his  father's  permission  to  join 
them,  which  was  readily  granted  him. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  time  for  their  departure  had  arrived.  Charles 
took  leave  of  his  parents,  the  rector,  and  Wagstaff,  and  was  soon, 
with  his  companions,  treading  the  shores  of  France.  The  inti- 
macy existing  amongst  these  young  men  arose,  not  so  much  from 
a  similarity  of  disposition,  as  because  they  belonged  to  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  where  their  families  were  well  known  to  each 
other.  They  had  a  common  knowledge  of  the  same  persons, 
places,  and  interests.  They,  too,  were  at  that  age  when  acquaint- 
ance does  not  so  much  grow  out  of  a  comparison  of  each  other's 
qualities  or  talents ;  for  in  early  years,  those  qualities  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  great  roots  of  the  future  character,  lie  often 
unseen,  and  often  indeed  undeveloped,  beneath  the  more  promi- 
nent and  general  love  of  gaiety  and  amusement.  They  looked  on 
themselves  and  one  another  as  young  men  of  fortune,  who  had 
no  occasion  to  bother  their  brains,  as  they  termed  it,  with  too 
much  study,  and  had  a  fund  of  perpetual  conversation  in  their 
love  of  horses,  dogs,  and  sports. 

They,  indeed,  promised  themselves  a  lifelong  friendship  from 
the  proximity  of  their  future  residences,  and  a  world  of  delight  in 
the  pursuance  of  these  pleasures.  They  believed  that  they  were 
as  true  friends  as  ever  were  recorded  in  history  or  poetry,  while, 
in  fact,  they  knew  no  more  of  one  another's  master-passions,  which 
the  pride  and  the  interests  of  the  world  would  call  forth  in  coming 
years  with  startling  violence,  than  if  such  passions  did  not  exist. 
They  were  all  what  they  termed  hearty  good  fellows,  and  that  was 
enough  for  them. 

But,  in  reality,  both  the  habits  and  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
these  young  men  were  very  different.  With  the  constitution  and  cha- 
racter of  Charles  Middleton  we  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted. 
He  had  powerful  passions,  quick  feelings,  a  high  tone  of  mind, 
and  abilities  capable  of  great  things.  He  had,  from  a  real  love 
of  knowledge,  while  enjoying  all  the  relaxations  of  youth  and 
society,  by  native  quickness,  and  in  all  his  private  hours,  made 
great  use  of  his  college  advantages,  and  laid  up  much  intellec- 
tual wealth,  and  much  accomplishment.  He  must  of  necessity 
become  a  good  and  leading,  or  most  miserable,  man.  His  own  zeal 
and  energy  must  diffuse  themselves  far  and  wide  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellows,  or  be  blown,  like  flames  in  a  forest  on  fire,  back  on 
himself  with  a  consuming  and  annihilating  strength. 

Lord  Forrester,  on  the  contrary,  had,  in  truth,  no  originality  of 
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mind,  but  yet  a  great  deal  of  shrewd,  plain  sense.  His  passions, 
which  were  rather  strong  than  violent  or  hasty,  were  always  under 
the  control  of  his  understanding,  and  his  understanding  always 
led  him  to  consider  what  became  him  as  Lord  Forrester,  or  what 
would  tend  to  his  personal  advantage. 

He  was  tall ;  of  a  somewhat  large  make,  and  had  a  handsome 
face,  and  a  frank,  hearty  manner,  which  made  everywhere  an  in- 
stant and  agreeable  impression.  Everybody  praised  him  as  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  no  pride ;  but  in  that  they  were 
mistaken.  He  had  intense  pride  in  his  birth  and  station,  and  in 
that  splendid  earldom  which  he  looked  forward  to  as  one  day  be- 
coming his  ;  but  he  knew  too  well  that  it  became  him,  and  suited 
his  purposes,  to  seem  indifferent  to  them,  though  he  never  said  so. 
If  anyone  had  studied  him  only  a  little  closely,  they  would  have 
seen  that  he  had  no  small  share  of  ambition  ;  with  all  his  frank- 
ness and  jollity,  he  always  contrived  to  be  the  head  and  leader  of 
everything.  He  was  as  cordial  to  all  the  young  men  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  were  of  much  inferior  rank  and  expectations,  as 
he  was  to  the  highest ;  but  then  he  thus  made  these  young  men 
his  fast  allies,  and,  in  reality,  servants ;  forthey  'did  at  his  sugges- 
tion all  that  he  wanted.  Middleton  he  really  liked  greatly,  and  very 
much  admired.  He  saw  better  than  any  other  of  their  comrades  his 
talents  and  fine  taste,  and  of  what  he  was  capable.  He  used,  in- 
deed, often  to  ridicule  the  indignation  of  his  friend  against  mean 
actions,  and  call  him  the  modern  Cato ;  or  his  purity  of  character, 
and  term  him  Scipio  the  younger  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  fully 
remarked  the  spontaneous  exuberance  of  fine  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  gushed  from  him  like  light  from  a  golden  lamp,  or 
sunshine  through  the  clouds.  He  looked  upon  him  as  a  genial 
and  gifted  nature,  which  gave  a  grace  to  his  friendship,  and  within 
whose  influence  it  was  pleasant  to  live.  Besides,  he  thought  that 
much  of  this  grace  and  those  ideas  might  be  gathered  up  or  imi- 
tated, and  a  keen  observer  might  have  remarked  the  counterfeit. 

They  belonged  to  a  debating  society,  where  they  discussed  a 
variety  of  topics,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  those  sena- 
torial duties  which  in  after  life  might  fall  to  their  exercise.  In 
these,  Lord  Forrester  exhibited  a  fine  style  of  declamation ;  but 
Middleton,  a  brilliant  and  impetuous  eloquence.  In  the  one  case 
it  was  genius,  in  the  other  commonplace ;  yet  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  what  effect  Lord  Forrester  produced  with  his  commonplaces, 
properly  handled,  and  by  his  cool  and  commanding  manner,  while 
Middleton  either  made  a  great  and  decided  sensation,  or  as  de- 
cided a  failure.  If  the  subject  did  not  warm  and  carry  him  out 
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of  himself,  he  was  nothing.  He  hesitated,  grew  confused,  and  sat 
down.  Lord  Forrester  would  soon  after  take  up  the  same  topic, 
and  with  the  very  scintillations  which  Middleton,  in  the  midst 
of  his  cloudiness,  had  let  drop,  would  work  out  an  imposing 
harangue,  and  carry  off  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

Wilmot  was  a  much  inferior,  and,  in  fact,  a  somewhat  insignifi- 
cant character.  He  was  slender  in  figure,  with  a  handsome  face ; 
wore  large  and  well-cultivated  whiskers,  dressed  with  much  style, 
was  a  very  graceful  horseman,  and  perfectly  au  fait  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  field-sports.  He  had  a  sort  of  instinct  in  the  perfection 
of  horses  and  dogs,  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  ladies,  and  a  de- 
voted dancer.  But  of  mind  he  had  but  little.  He  professed  to 
admire  the  classic  authors  and  poets  of  his  own  country,  because 
Forrester  and  Middleton  admired  them,  and  he  could  talk 
tolerably  well  on  matters  of  general  literature  to  those  who  had 
no  deep  acquaintance  with  them,  on  the  strength  of  the  very 
shallow  light  which  had  dropped  into  his  small  mind  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  his  friends.  His  chief  recommendation  was  his  ex- 
cessive good-nature,  which  consisted  in  his  being  led  about  just 
where  stronger  heads  chose  to  take  him.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
shadow  and  factotum  of  Forrester,  to  whom  he  was  related. 

Such  were  the  companions  with  whom  Middleton  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  We  shall  not  follow  them  on  their  track  more  than  to 
state  that  they  agreed  most  admirably  the  whole  way.  In  all  that 
related  to  their  equipage  and  modes  of  conveyance,  their  comfort 
at  inns,  and  their  selections  of  lodgings  during  their  abode  in  the 
different  capitals,  Wilmot,  with  his  courier,  was  most  active  and 
efficient.  In  all  that  related  to  the  pleasures  of  which  they  were 
to  partake,  and  the  noted  men  of  the  day  that  they  were  to  see, 
Forrester,  with  his  heap  of  introductory  letters,  was  the  leader ;  in 
all  that  had  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  to  the  beauties  of  scenery,  to 
the  architecture  and  productions  of  various  cities,  to  the  antiqui- 
ties and  the  manners  of  each  country,  Middleton  was  the  director. 
He  found  everywhere  boundless  food  for  curiosity,  for  imagina- 
tion, and  reflection.  He  came  home  with  enlarged  views  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  poetical  and  intellectual  ten- 
dencies still  more  deeply  rooted,  strengthened,  and  refined. 

But  as  to  that  insight  into  men  and  manners  which  travel  is  ex- 
tolled for  imparting,  we  really  cannot  say  that  he  had  acquired  as 
much  of  that  valuable  experience  as  he  might  flatter  himself  he 
had.  That  young  travellers  see  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  curious  manners,  is  true,  and  useful  enough,  when 
compared  with  what  they  see  at  home ;  but  that  they  see  much 
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farther  into  that  curious  machine,  the  human  heart,  than  they 
did  before,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  They  go  as  strangers,  and 
are  regarded  as  strangers  ;  they  are  received  with  politeness,  and 
shown  what  it  is  supposed  will  gratify  them,  or  give  them  the  highest 
idea  of  the  country  itself ;  but  they  are  mere  birds  of  passage,  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
crush,  and  crookedness  of  passion,  and  conflicting  interests,  which 
are  working  below  the  surface  of  society,  than  the  trees  have 
which  grow  at  the  foot  of  Etna  or  on  the  tombs  of  the  Caesars 
with  what  is  lying  underneath.  One  short  hour  in  their  own 
country,  where  they  really  come  into  the  jostle  of  human  life,  as 
into  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  will  show  them  more  of  man  and 
his  real  nature  than  all  their  foreign  watchings  and  wanderings 
put  together. 

With  all  Middleton's  acquisitions  of  knowledge  at  home,  or 
the  countries  he  had  now  for  twelve  months  travelled  in,  he  had 
yet  but  small  experience  of  human  nature,  and  was  possessed,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  a  disposition  sure  to  suffer  severe  shocks  on  his 
way  into  the  real  business  of  life. 

Beyond  all  this,  he  had  two  most  dangerous  propensities  :  a 
thorough  open-heartedness,  and  a  disposition  to  imagine  people 
all  that  he  wished  them  to  be.  What  delighted  him,  he  was  wont 
to  expatiate  on  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his  heart.  He 
was  anxious  that  those  around  him  should  feel  as  he  did ;  and  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  those  he  called  friends,  was  to  him  guarantee 
enough  that  he  spoke  with  perfect  safety.  The  experience  of  his 
journey  might  have  taught  him  a  lesson  for  life. 

The  three  friends  were  now  hastening  homeward.  They  were 
full  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  Charles  Middleton, 
especially,  was  all  enthusiasm.  Visions  of  England  and  his  future 
life  there  rose  before  him,  beautiful  as  the  snowy  and  sublime 
fronts  of  the  Alps  had  recently  stood  forth  in  the  eternal  silence 
of  the  sky.  In  spite  of  the  gaiety  and  the  military  renown  of 
France,  of  the  Elysian  beauty  and  glorious  remains  of  art  in  Italy, 
the  political  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  native  land  grew  magni- 
ficent in  his  mind.  It  seemed  the  only  land  where,  since  Greece 
and  Rome  passed  away,  free  men  could  exert  all  the  powers  of 
their  nature,  and  labour  for  the  common  good,  and  wield  interests 
worthy  of  humanity  and  immortal  minds.  He  talked  freely, 
warmly,  and  eloquently  [of  all  that  he  proposed  to  do  and  to 
aspire  after. 

Lord  Forrester  professed  to  think  and  to  sympathise  with 
him,  and  declared  that  he  would  enter  into  a  generous  political 
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rivalry  with  him,  a  rivalry  only  for  higher  honour,  and  worthy  of 
their  friendship.  Wilmot  smiled,  and  applauded.  He  declared 
that  it  would  always  be  the  pride  of  his  life  to  be  the  friend  of 
two  men  who,  he  was  certain,  would  so  highly  distinguish  them- 
selves ;  but  for  himself,  he  looked  for  a  much  humbler,  but  he 
hoped  not  less  happy,  career.  It  was  as  an  English  gentleman, 
already  in  possession  of  his  own  fortune,  to  marry  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  and  to  pass  his  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  active 
pleasures,  and  those  refined  and  domestic  ones,  which  English 
rural  life,  above  all  other  in  the  world,  combined  in  itself. 

'  Bravo,  Wilmot,  bravo  !'  cried  Forrester,  '  a  beautiful  and  very 
attractive  little  sphere  you  have  planned  for  yourself !  But  for 
what  do  you  take  us  ?  Are  we  to  enjoy  none  of  these  things  ? 
Are  we  to  have  no  admittance  into  the  English  paradise  of  home 
and  rurality  ?  Do  you  think  we  are  dead  to  all  the  fine  eyes  that 
are  beaming,  and  all  the  dear  amiable  hearts  that  are  beating,  in 
Old  England,  because  we  love  to  dash  a  little  into  the  troubled 
waters  of  politics?  My  good  fellow,  do  not  you  imagine  that  you 
are  going  to  be  left  alone  in  the  possession  of  these  good  things  !  I 
am  sure  our  friend  Middleton  here,  amongst  his  other  visions 
has  .one  of  a  very  lovely  and  fascinating  somebody  flitting  about 
his  future  home.  And,  by-the-bye,  who  are  the  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance  that  at  present  appear  most  of  divinities  to  each 
of  us  ?' 

The  young  men  then  discussed  the  subject  of  the  ladies  as 
zealously  as  they  had  done  that  of  statesmanship.  Lord  Forrester 
ran  over  five  or  six  of  high  rank,  all  of  whom  he  declared  most 
glorious  creatures,  but  protested  that  they  had  so  many  recom- 
mendations of  one  kind  or  another,  that  it  was  quite  beyond  his 
power  to  decide  for  any  one  of  them. 

Wilmot,  as  usual,  echoed  his  lordship's  opinion,  but  added  that 
it  was  not  for  him,  a  mere  baronet,  to  look  so  cavalierly  about 
him  ;  and  he  drew  a  very  sentimental  picture  of  the  sort  of  wife 
he  should  like,  without  naming  anyone. 

Middleton,  with  his  wonted  frankness,  warmly  avowed,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  attractions  that  Lord  Forrester  had  set  in  array,  there 
was  the  daughter  of  a  simple  esquire  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  about  a  year,  who  possessed  more  beauty,  and  with  it 
more  of  the  sunny  charm  of  a  loving  and  lively  mind,  than  were 
requisite  to  fill,  with  a  lifelong  felicity,  the  home  of  any  man,  be 
he  squire,  baronet,  or  earl. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  this  lady  in  such  terms,  that 
Wilmot  at  length  exclaimed : 
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'  Egad,  Middleton  !  yours  is  the  true  pearl,  after  all ;  take  heed 
I  don't  run  away  with  her  !' 

The  conversation  was  ended  with  some  sprightly  jokes  and 
sparring  wit,  and  was  never  after  renewed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ELECTION    OF    STOCKINGTON. 

SCARCELY  had  Charles  Middleton  reached  home,  than  his  father 
told  him  he  was  come  in  the  nick  of  time ;  that  the  neighbouring 
borough  of  Stockington  was  vacant,  and  that  he  had  sounded  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  for  him,  and  they  were  eager  to  have 
him  as  candidate.  He  was  quite  disposed  to  his  coming  for- 
ward, and  ready  to  support  him  with  the  requisite  funds.  In  fact, 
the  squire  had  his  own  portion  of  pride,  and  was  no  little  gratified 
with  the  idea  of  his  son  figuring  in  Parliament. 

The  thing  startled  Charles  with  its  unexpected  suddenness ; 
but  it  was  the  very  honour  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  aspire, 
and  therefore,  after  a  day's  reflection,  he  consented  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  electors.  He  was  informed  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Clayfield,  a  stiff,  uncom- 
promising Tory,  but  a  man  of  no  character  or  ability,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  feared.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a 
Whig,  though,  for  his  part,  he  had  never  reflected  whether  he 
were  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical.  He  knew  only  that  he  was  for  the 
reform  of  all  acknowledged  abuses,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  good  of  the  people  at  large. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  agents  of  the  party,  '  that  is  Whiggism, 
sound  constitutional  Whiggism  !' 

On  the  great  and  leading  questions  on  which  he  would  have  to 
explain  himself,  he  was  soon  instructed  by  Wagstaff,  and  found 
that  they  sufficiently  agreed  with  his  own  notions  of  right  and 
truth,  to  allow  him  conscientiously  to  stand.  His  name  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  news  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  county. 
There  was,  somehow,  a  high  idea  abroad  of  his  talents  and 
character,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  manifest. 

The  handbills  he  issued,  and  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
the  electors  through  the  newspapers,  containing  his  proposal  to 
represent  the  borough  of  Stockington,  were  much  admired  as 
specimens  of  manly  eloquence. 
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The  important  day  of  nomination  arrived,  and  on  the  hustings 
Middleton  beheld  as  his  opponent,  not  Sir  Thomas  Clayfield,  but 
— Lord  Forrester  !  His  astonishment  may  be  imagined  ;  at  first, 
though  it  seemed  strange  to  him,  he  thought  Lord  Forrester  had 
appeared  merely  to  nominate  Sir  Thomas  Clayfield,  but  a  moment 
cleared  away  that  mistake,  for  Sir  Henry  Wilmot  stood  on  the 
platform,  ready  to  nominate  Lord  Forrester.  A  sickening  sensa- 
tion of  treachery  and  unkindness  fell  upon  him ;  perhaps  the 
most  miserable  feeling  of  which  the  young  heart  is  capable  in  its 
first  bitter  experience ;  but  in  the  next  moment  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  generous  nature,  and,  advancing  to  Lord  Forrester, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

'My  dear  Forrester,  there  is  certainly  some  mistake.  You 
cannot  have  appeared  here  as  the  opponent  of  your  friend,  and 
that  without  warning,  without  allowing  him  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  crossing  any  wish  of  yours,  or  to  withdraw  honourably  when 
he  finds  he  has  done  so.  But,  my  lord,  as  your  friend,  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  see  that  you  aspire  to  the  honour  of  representing  this 
borough ;  one  place  is  like  another  to  me.  I  will  at  once  with- 
draw, and  leave  you  a  clear  field.' 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Lord  Forrester,  returning  the  grasp  of  Charles's 
hand  most  cordially  ;  '  you  shall  do  no  such  thing.  There  is 
no  mistake,  my  dear  Middleton — no  mistake  at  all.  The  fact  is 
this :  Sir  Thomas  has  found  himself,  at  the  last  hour,  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  gout,  and  gives  up  all  ideas  of  the  anxieties  of  a 
contested  election,  and  suddenly  I  have  been  called  on  to  supply 
his  place.  But  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us  ; 
it  is  only  a  generous  rivalry,  as  I  said  to  ^bu  a  while  ago — a 
generous  rivalry.' 

'  But  what  need  of  rivalry  ?'  replied  Middleton ;  '  what  is  to 
be  gained  ?  I  apprehend  our  political  opinions  are  pretty  much 
alike ;  take  you  this  field,  I  will  seek  another ;'  and  turning  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  platform,  he  began  to  say — '  I  withdraw  my  in- 
tentions. I  see  here  a  man —  -'  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
say  more;  the  meeting  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  and 
agitation  by  this  singular  and  unexpected  scene. 

The  whole  place  was  filled  with  a  murmur  of  voices,  muttering 
eagerly  to  each  other,  '  Sir  Thomas  Clayfield  not  here  !'  '  With- 
drawn !'  '  Withdrawn  in  favour  of  Lord  Forrester  !'  '  And  what 
is  this  ?  Mr.  Middleton  shaking  hands  with  him  !'  '  Are  we 
betrayed  ?'  cried  some  :  and  '  Capital !'  cried  others  ;  '  the  day  is 
our  own — and  without  a  blow — without  a  struggle  !' 

A  momentary  silence  had  fallen  on  the  crowd  below  as  Middle- 
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ton  advanced  to  the  front,  and  appeared  in  act  to  speak,  but 
the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  made  noise  enough  to  drown  his 
words  ;  and  a  dozen  springing  to  him  at  once,  exclaimed  : 

'  What  are  you  about  ?  You  won't  betray  the  cause  !  Here  is 
a  juggle !  here  is  a  ruse !  But  never  mind — the  day  is  yours  ! 
Never  mind  this  young  puppy  of  a  lord  !' 

'  He  is  my  friend,'  said  Charles,  in  a  strange  state  of  amazement, 
and  surrounded  by  wondering  and  eager  faces  ;  '  he  is  no  puppy — 
he  is  my  friend.  I  did  not  expect  this  ;  and  I  withdraw  !' 

'  Withdraw  !  what,  is  it  a  scheme  to  delude  us  ?  But  no — we 
tell  you,  you  cannot  withdraw  ! — as  a  man  of  honour,  you  cannot 
withdraw  !' 

'  But  why  should  I  stand  ? — tell  me  that !  Here's  my  friend, 
Lord  Forrester,  whose  opinions  are,  I  doubt  not,  like  my  own ;  he 
is  an  able  man,  and  will  serve  you  well ' 

'  Opinions  like  your  own  !  Heavens  !  how  you  talk  !  No  !  he 
is  nothing  better  than  a  Tory ;  on  the  great  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  he  is  a  mere  nibbler ;  and  then  his  family,  his 
connections — why,  they  are  all  Tory  !' 

A  light  broke  on  Middleton.  He  began  to  feel  more  than  ever 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Forrester  ;  and  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  unworthy  treatment  forced  him  to  action.  '  Let  us  seek 
explanation  hereafter,'  thought  he  to  himself;  'let  us  now  see  who 
is  victorious  !' 

'  I  will  stand,  then,'  said  he  to  those  who  still  surrounded  him, 
and  who  were  vehemently  urging  him  on  ;  and  a  shout  of  applause 
burst  from  the  platform,  followed  by  a  tumult  of  mingled  huzzas, 
groans,  and  hisses  from  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  nomination  proceeded.  Sir  Henry  Wilmot  proposed  his 
friend  Lord  Forrester,  in  what  was  termed,  in  the  Conservative 
newspaper,  a  neat  speech,  but  which  was  one  of  the  most  wretched 
little  bits  of  bungled  attempt  at  compliment  that  ever  was  made. 
Lord  Forrester  made  a  very  clever  and  reasonable-looking  speech 
lamented  that  he  should  be  found  in  opposition  to  a  friend  that  he 
so  much  loved  and  admired  ;  but  that  he  put  the  safety  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  before  any  private 
feelings  of  his  own.  He  contrived  to  speak  so  much  in  general  of 
his  intentions  to  advocate  whatever  was  most  liberal  and  British, 
that  you  would  have  thought  there  really  was  need  of  nobody  else 
beside  him. 

Middleton,  on  being  proposed,  spoke  in  a  very  different  strain. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  deceit  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  and 
he  spoke  indignantly.  He  asked,  '  What  faith  was  to  be  put  in  the 
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professions  of  a  man  who  had  begun  by  deceiving  his  friend  ?'  He 
bade  them  not  to  trust  to  generalization,  but  to  know  really  what 
specific  measures  this  candidate  meant  to  support ;  and  he  then 
stated  his  own  at  once  so  lucidly  and  candidly,  that  almost  every 
sentence  was  followed  by  a  thunder  of  applause. 

The  choice  of  the  candidate  was  put  to  a  show  of  hands,  and 
the  Mayor  declared  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  the  majority.  In  fact, 
he  had  nearly  all  hands.  A  poll,  then,  was  demanded  by  the 
friends  of  Lord  Forrester,  and  the  election  was  fixed  to  commence 
the  next  morning. 

We  need  not  follow  minutely  all  the  riot,  excitement,  and  tumult 
of  an  election  on  the  old  system.  At  first,  the  tide  was  wonder- 
fully in  favour  of  Middleton  ;  he  stood  for  two  days  far  ahead  on 
the  poll.  His  eloquence  and  activity  were  the  theme  of  general 
admiration.  He  harangued  with  a  vehement  zeal  which  carried 
his  hearers  with  him  as  by  enchantment,  and  raised  the  most 
towering  expectation  of  the  sensation  he  would  excite  in  the 
House. 

But  that  House  he  was  not  destined  to  enter.  On  the  third  day, 
the  scale  from  early  morning  begun  to  turn,  and  mount  rapidly  for 
Lord  Forrester.  It  still  went  on,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Corpora- 
tion party  came  in  the  evening,  full  of  consternation,  to  say  that 
bribery  was  going  on  by  Lord  Forrester  at  a  high  rate  ;  they  must 
meet  it  in  the  same  way,  or  all  was  lost.  This  was  a  new  feature 
of  things  to  Middleton,  and  one  which,  although  he  had  often  read 
of  with  abhorrence,  he  had  never  given  a  thought  to  as  occurring 
in  his  own  case.  He  at  once  spurned  the  idea  of  it  with  contempt. 
Never  would  he  himself  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  the  nation  to 
make  laws,  being  himself  stained  with  corruption.  His  supporters 
told  him  not  to  trouble  himself,  it  should  not  cost  him  a  farthing ; 
the  Corporation  of  Stockington  was  rich  enough,  and  would  pay 
all.  But  Middleton  could  not  comprehend  such  logic.  He  told 
them  plainly  that  it  mattered  not  to  him  who  paid  and  who  did 
not ;  he  had  but  one  thought  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  could  not 
enter  the  House  through  an  honest  channel,  he  would  never  enter 
it.  The  moment  he  learned  that  a  single  bribe  had  been  paid  on 
his  behalf,  he  would  instantly  withdraw. 

His  hearers  looked  strangely  and  blankly  at  him  as  he  spoke ; 
his  language  was  a  new  and  an  unknown  tongue  to  them.  Some, 
no  doubt,  thought  he  was  mad ;  but  no  one  made  a  reply,  and  the 
election  went  on.  The  scale  now  turned  again  in  his  favour,  and 
all  his  partisans  began  to  rub  their  hands  and  wear  smiling  faces. 
But  in  the  evening,  when  he  went  out  to  address  the  assembled 
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crowd,  he  found  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  The  thousands 
of  faces  which  were  turned  up  in  expectation  towards  him,  were 
inflamed  with  the  fiercest  passions.  He  began  to  express  his  in- 
dignation at  the  base  attempt  made  by  the  opposite  party  to  shame- 
fully win  the  election  by  bribery.  There  was  suddenly  the  strangest 
outburst  of  laughter,  followed  by  tremendous  hisses,  and  the  whole 
vast  throng  fell  together  into  the  most  desperate  struggle  and  con- 
test. Hats  were  knocked  off ;  coats  torn  to  shreds ;  people  were 
trodden  down  under  the  multitude ;  and  screams  of  women  and 
children  mingled  fearfully  in  the  hubbub  of  terrible  sounds. 

A  cold  suspicion  fell  on  Middleton  that  his  party,  too,  had  been 
bribing;  and,  turning  from  the  hustings,  he  seized  the  arm  of 
Wagstaff,  who  stood  near  him,  and  escaped  secretly  to  his  inn. 
Here  he  charged  Wagstaff,  as  an  honest  man,  to  tell  him  at  once 
whether  he  knew  if  his  party  had  resorted  to  bribery.  Wagstaff 
candidly  replied  that  he  knew  it  only  too  well. 

'  Then,'  said  Middleton,  '  the  election  is  at  an  end  !' 

He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  two  notes ;  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  electors  of  Stockington,  announcing  his  withdrawal, 
and  that  simply  because  he  was  credibly  informed  that  they  had 
resorted  to  bribery  on  his  behalf.  The  other  was  to  Lord  Forrester, 
making  the  same  announcement,  but  adding  a  demand,  as  he  must 
still  hold  him  in  any  sense  true  and  honourable,  of  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct  towards  him. 

The  first  thing  which,  on  the  following  morning,  was  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  town,  was  the  first  of  these  letters  in  the  shape  of  a 
handbill.  The  amazement  and  consternation  which  it  occasioned 
may  be  imagined. 

'  Never  was  there  such  a  madman  !'  exclaimed  the  defeated 
party.  '  Never  was  there  such  an  impracticable  fool !  What !  to 
resign  when  he  actually  had  the  majority  !  What  need  had  he  to 
be  so  nice  about  other  people's  money  !  What  need  had  he  to  pry 
into  and  know  anything  about  it !' 

In  the  meantime  Middleton  was  once  more  at  home,  sunk  in 
very  different  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  which  left  him  no  care  as 
to  what  was  the  wrath,  or  what  were  the  opinions,  of  the  electors 
of  Stockington.  The  beautiful  ideal  of  his  young  and  honourable 
heart,  of  the  truth  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  was  destroyed. 
At  one  rude  shock  all  the  brilliant  fabric  of  his  faith  in  man  had 
been  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  world,  with  all  its  corruption, 
and  base  mind,  and  miserable  selfishness,  had  burst  in  upon  him, 
and  he  was  lost  in  an  agony  of  astonishment. 

'  So  then,'  thought  he,   '  the   moral  feeling   of  our  country  is 
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become  so  deadened  and  distorted,  that  people  are  only  amazed 
that  a  man  can  be  so  simple  as  to  hold  those  principles  of  truth 
and  honour  which  our  mothers  teach  us  at  their  knees,  and  our 
preachers  preach  to  us  from  that  sacred  volume  which  is  the  law 
and  the  command  of  the  Creator.  Is  the  whole  world,  then, 
corrupt  ? — is  there  not  one  honest  man  left  in  it  ?  The  miserable 
electors  of  Stockington  may  so  long  have  traded  in  falsehood  and 
iniquity,  that  they  really  do  not  know  what  is  honest  or  of  good 
fame ;  but  my  friend  Forrester,  with  his  manly  understanding,  his 
fortune,  which  should  place  him  above  temptation  ;  his  education, 
which  should  make  him  spurn  it — can  he  so  readily  abandon  faith, 
and  show  himself  quick  to  shake  hands  with  baseness,  and  to 
sanction  for  his  personal  ambition  the  vilest  practices.  My  God !' 
exclaimed  he,  pressing  both  his  hands  on  his  throbbing  temples, 
'  am  I  in  a  hateful  dream  ?  Can  this  state  of  things  be — and  in 
a  great  and  Christian  country  ?' 

Every  honourable  mind  can  sympathise  with  him  in  his  distress  ; 
for  everyone,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  purity  of 
his  feelings  and  pitch  of  his  moral  constitution,  has  felt  the  absolute 
anguish  of  his  first  baptism  into  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  world, 
this  first  stepping  out  of  the  sunny  fairy-land  of  youth  into  the 
dirty  highways  of  life.  It  is  a  bitter  dispensation ;  but,  like  all 
bitters,  has  a  bracing  and  tonic  tendency,  and  its  very  painfulness 
gives  durability  to  its  effect. 

We  need  not  say  that  Middleton  found  in  his  mother  a  thorough 
sympathiser  and  comforter.  She  understood  his  feelings,  and  she 
was  proud  of  him.  She  embraced  him  with  tears,  and  declared 
that,  so  far  from  regarding  him  as  having  suffered  a  defeat,  she 
looked  on  him  as  having  achieved  the  noblest  triumph — he  had 
realised  her  proudest  hopes  in  him.  He  had  shown  the  whole 
base  throng  how  immeasurably  he  stood  above  them  as  a  man. 
He  had  worthily  cast  the  dust  of  his  feet  off  against  them  and  their 
doings,  and  he  would  have  the  reward  of  God  and  his  own  con- 
science. But  Lord  Forrester,  and  that  mean  jackal  of  his — as,  in 
her  indignant  family  temperament,  she  went  on  to  style  Wilmot — 
'  she  had  not  words  to  express  her  contempt  of  him  !' 

But  what  pleased  Charles  still  more,  and  in  some  degree  sur- 
prised him,  was  to  find  that  his  father  most  warmly  approved  of 
his  conduct.  He  was  afraid  that  the  squire's  ambition  might  have 
suffered  a  disappointment,  and  that  he  might  have  blamed  him  for 
rashly  throwing  up  a  brilliant  opportunity,  so  evidently  his  own,  of 
entering  Parliament;  but  his  father  at  once  declared  that  he 
entirely  approved  of  his  conduct,  and  was  proud  of  it. 
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'  Things,'  said  he,  '  had  come  to  that  pass,  that  they  demanded 
the  fullest  exposure  and  reprehension,  and  he  was  proud  that  his 
son  had  been  the  first  to  read  them  a  lesson  on  the  subject.' 

This  was  a  real  cordial  to  the  mind  of  his  son.  The  old  rector, 
too,  shook  him  by  the  hand  with  a  zeal  which  had  something  so 
fatherly  and  affectionate  in  it,  that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes  ; 
and  he  might  have  seen  them  stand,  too,  in  the  old  man's,  as  he 
said: 

'  My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  preached  to  the  whole  country 
such  a  sermon  as  has  seldom  been  heard  from  the  pulpit,  and  that, 
trust  me,  will  not  be  lost.  But  don't  be  cast  down  about  it !  If 
you  had  but  studied  mathematics  a  little  more,  you  would  have 
learned  to  calculate  on  these  chances,  and  then  they  would  have 
fallen  easier !' 

Wagstaff,  too,  applauded  his  high  sense  of  integrity,  and  yet 
added : 

'  Could  you,  my  dear  sir,  only  have  held  your  head  as  high  as 
your  mind  is,  and  not  have  looked  down  on  what  the  electors 
were  doing  below,  you  might  have  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  having  had  personally  anything  to  do  with  the  bribery 
that  went  on.' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Charles,  '  can  you  advocate  such  doctrine? 
Shall  I  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it  ?  Then  is  the  Bible  a 
farce,  and  the  door  of  every  species  of  crooked  policy  set  open 
to  the  cunning  and  hypocritical  ?' 

A  flush  appeared  on  the  cheek  of  Wagstaff,  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  felt  himself  justly  reproved,  and  with  a  quiet  tone  he 
said  : 

'  You  are  right,  sir.  A  man  cannot  touch  pitch  but  some  will 
stick  to  him.  I  begin  to  see  that  things  are  come  to  that  pass, 
that  nothing  but  a  thorough  reform  of  Parliament  will  serve.  At 
all  events,  I  can  see  plainly  that  you  now  cannot  submit  to  get 
there  by  the  only  means  that  are  left  open,  and  I  wish  you  had 
but  turned  your  attention  to  the  law.' 

Middleton  smiled :  it  was  the  first  time  since  his  return  from 
Stockington ;  but  when  he  saw  how  these  worthy  men  clung  each 
to  his  hobby,  he  said  to  himself:  '  Every  man  sets  up  an  idol  of 
perfection,  and  there  seem  to  be  few  who  are  lucky  enough  not 
to  find  it  rudely  overturned  by  others ;  why  should  these  good 
men  be  disappointed  in  their  hobbies,  and  I  not  in  mine  ?' 

He  began  even  to  imagine  some  excuse  for  Lord  Forrester. 

'  He  is  young,'  said  he,  '  and  has  evidently  great  ambition. 
This  may  have  proved  too  seductive  to  him,  but  he  might  have 
been  more  open  with  me.' 
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He  could  not  all  at  once  give  up  his  faith  in  his  friendship,  and 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him,  blaming  him  for  suffering  any 
temptation  or  any  circumstances  to  divert  him  from  that  candour 
which  he  would  have  experienced  from  himself. 

A  very  few  days  brought  over  a  servant  with  this  reply : 

'  MY  DEAR  MIDDLETON, 

'  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  feel  keenly  my  appear- 
ance against  you,  or  rather  suffering  you  to  appear  against  me, 
under  such  circumstances;  but,  I  assure  you,  that,  so  far  from 
considering  it  a  breach  of  friendship,  or  an  insult,  you  ought  rather 
to  consider  it  as  a  great  compliment. 

'  Now  all  is  over,  I  will  tell  you  candidly  that  my  family  have 
long  been  looking  forward  to  my  representing  this  borough,  in 
which  neighbourhood  they  have  so  much  property,  and  had  I 
known  that  you  would  have  offered  yourself  at  this  time  for  it,  I 
should  certainly  have  told  you,  because  I  know  you  would  readily 
have  yielded  the  field  to  me.  But  I  may  now  let  you  know  that 
the  announcement  of  Sir  Thomas  Clayfield's  intention  to  stand 
was  merely  a  clever  ruse  of  my  family's  to  cover  their  scheme  of 
bringing  forward  myself,  till  they  saw  who  the  Whiggish  Stocking- 
tonians  would  bring  forward  on  their  part.  The  moment  I  arrived 
at  home,  I  found  all  this  settled,  and  really  thought  it  a  clever 
scheme.  Sir  Thomas  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very  formidable 
opponent  to  anybody,  and  this  was  therefore  well  calculated  to 
infuse  security  into  the  enemy's  camp.  I  do  own  that  when  I 
found  that  you  actually  were  coming  forward,  it  gave  me  a  kind 
of  shock,  and  could  I  have  let  you  into  the  secret,  I  would,  but 
my  family  would  not  consent  on  any  terms.  "It  is  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,"  they  said.  "Your  friend  Middleton  is  a 
fine,  spirited  fellow,  who  might  be  extremely  dangerous  if  he 
were  not  a  very  Roman  in  his  notions  of  virtue,  honour,  and  all 
that ;  but  as  this  is  his  first  brush,  you'll  see  he  will  kick  down 
all  the  dirty  machinery  of  the  Stockington  electors,  and  fling  their 
representations  in  their  faces.  If  you  let  him  know,  he  in- 
evitably backs  out,  and  in  will  come  some  old  stager,  who  will 
'  go  the  whole  hog '  with  them,  as  your  friends,  the  Americans, 
would  say ;  and  you  are  then  done  for,  with  a  pretty  sum  to 
boot !" 

'  Here,  my  dear  Middleton,  you  have  the  fact.  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  address  of  my  family.  I  have  been  weak  enough, 
or  man  of  the  world  enough,  to  yield  my  judgment  to  theirs,  and 
the  rest  you  know.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  one  who  honours 
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your  heart,  your  understanding,  and  your  conduct,  more  than  I 
dp  (and,  by-the-bye,  you  have  gained  more  golden  opinions  by 
these  things  than  you  are  aware  of — all  the  ladies  are  clamorous 
in  your  praise) ;  but  I  do  confess,  and  I  say  it  as  a  friend,  that  if 
one  will  not  take  the  world  as  one  finds  it,  I  do  not  see  how  one 
is  ever  to  become  of  any  use  in  it  I  know  that  you  will  begin 
to  talk  to  me  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Aristides  and  Socrates,  Cato 
and  the  Gracchi;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  if  Greece  and  Rome 
had  been  wholly  as  virtuous  as  you  think  we  ought  to  be,  these 
very  men  had  been  no  wonders,  and  we  should  never  have  heard 
their  names.  It  was  because  the  mass  even  of  these  great  and 
glorious  states  were  but  indifferent  fellows  after  all,  that  these 
patriots  stood  out  in  such  immortal  grandeur.  I  must,  however, 
freely  confess  that  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  compare 
myself  prospectively  with  such  perfect  models  of  humanity ;  I  do 
not  feel  any  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  me,  and  shall  prefer  winding 
my  way  as  decently  as  I  can  through  life,  to  driving  ahead  against 
rough  and  smooth,  and  taking  all  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  every 
scoundrel  upon  whose  toe  I  tread,  which  your  honest  and  im- 
practicable man  always  gets  for  his  pains. 

'  If,  however,  my  dear  Middleton,  you  are  determined  to  per- 
severe in  that  heroic  but  barren  and  thankless  path,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  shall  ever  honour  but  never  shall  follow  you,  though  I 
shall  still  remain,  your  constant  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

'  FORRESTER. 

'  P.S. — If  I  thought  you  would  bend  a  little,  I  would  answer 
to  helping  you  to  a  seat  in  the  House  before  many  months  are 
over;  but  I  do  not  expect  such  a  thing.  By-the-bye,  what  is 
Wilmot  doing  so  much  at  Mr.  ThornhilPs  ?  Is  he  really  looking 
after  la  bella  donna  ?  I  have  taxed  him  with  it,  and  shall  think 
it  very  mean  if  it  really  be  so ;  but  again  I  warn  you — men  are 
but  men,  and  are  made  but  of  poor  stuff,  and  if  you  set  tempta- 
tions in  their  way  they  will  after  all  snatch  at  them.  If  you  have 
really  any  serious  views  in  that  quarter,  however,  be  alive,  or  blame 
only  yourself.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   VOYAGE   TO    AMERICA. 

As  Middleton  read  this  letter,  he  said  :  '  This  is  candid  ;  I  now 
understand  Forrester.     He  is  professedly  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
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I  shall  expect  from  him  nothing  higher  than  he  gives  himself  out 
for — but  what  is  this  ?    Wilmot !' 

He  read  the  postscript  with  the  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
a  heavy  blow,  or  as  if  a  dagger  had  actually  pierced  his  heart ; 
for  awhile  he  closed  his  eyes,  flung  the  letter  from  him,  and, 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  sat  apparently  more  like  a  statue 
than  a  living  creature ;  but  his  whole  mind  was  in  such  a  stupor 
and  yet  whirl  of  passion,  as  is  but  the  next  degree  to  madness. 

'  This  is  too  much,'  said  he  at  length,  starting  up,  pale  as  death, 
'  the  villain  ! — the  low,  sneaking,  contemptible  villain.  This  is 
worse  than  all — and  this  is  a  man  whom  I  have  deigned  to  call 
friend  !  Forrester  is  honest,  for  a  man  of  his  notions,  but  this 
crouching  hound  who  at  one  moment  licks  and  bites  one's 
hand — this  is  too  much  !' 

The  communication  on  their  way  from  Italy  flashed  to  his  mind; 
he  saw  that,  in  both  instances,  as  to  his  views  of  life,  and  to  the 
very  inclinations  of  his  heart,  he  had,  while  he  deemed  himself 
speaking  only  in  the  sacred  confidence  of  friendship,  been  shame- 
fully betrayed. 

'  Is  there,  then,'  said  he,  '  no  such  thing  as  faith  and  friend- 
ship ?  Shall  a  man  find  no  heart  on  which  to  rely  ?' 

They  only  can  conceive  the  exquisite  anguish  he  suffered  who 
are  possessed  of  a  mind  as  pure  and  unsuspicious,  and  have  felt 
its  dearest  hopes  and  confidences  thus  rudely  shaken.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  made  no  formal  proposals  to  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion, but  he  believed  that  they  perfectly  understood  each  other ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  immediate  entanglement  in  the  affairs 
of  the  election,  he  would  have  flown  to  her  and  made  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand. 

The  young  lady  was  truly  a  lovely  and  amiable  person,  not 
more  than  nineteen,  full  of  vivacity,  but  of  that  soft  and  gentle 
nature  which  at  such  an  age  is  easily  swayed  one  way  or  another. 
Middleton  had  entered  into  all  her  tastes  for  flowers,  for  the 
country,  for  music  and  poetry,  and  in  their  many  walks  round 
her  father's  estate  had  seen  with  admiration  how  her  eye  had 
kindled  and  her  whole  soul  had  responded  to  his  delight  in  the 
fine  scenery  and  his  discourse  on  poets  and  literature.  His  warm 
heart  and  glowing  imagination  had  speedily  surrounded  her  with 
all  the  charms  and  fascinations  which  a  young  heart  so  readily 
confers. 

There  was  an  enchantment  to  him  in  her  very  name,  and 
through  the  whole  of  his  continental  tour  his  fancy  had  re- 
verted to  her  in  her  beauty  and  goodness,  casting  sunshine,  as  it 
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were,  through  her  father's  hall  ;  and  many  a  day-dream  had  he  in- 
dulged of  the  future  in  his  own,  where  she  should  constitute  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  his  existence. 

And  could  he  have  deceived  himself  in  her  character  too  ? 
Could  she  really  so  soon  forget  him,  and  condescend  to  such  a 
creeping  thing  as  this  Wilmot  ? 

How  far  he  had  deceived  himself  in  elevating  her,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic mind,  beyond  her  real  value  ;  how  far  Wilmot  might  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  he  had  no  serious  intentions 
regarding  her  ;  how  far  Wilmot  might  really  have  rendered  himself 
agreeable  by  using  at  second-hand  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
his  more  gifted  friend  ;  how  far,  under  these  circumstances,  she 
might  have  yielded  a  reluctant,  or  unreluctant  consent  ;  or  how  far 
the  influence  of  her  family  or.  the  brilliant  fortune  of  Sir  Henry 
might  have  weighed  with  her,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  what 
we  do  know  is,  that  Middleton  himself,  smarting  thus  under  accu- 
mulated wounds,  sat  down,  and  in  the  fire  of  the  moment  wrote 
thus  to  Wilmot  : 

'  Middleton,  Sept.  3rd,  18—  . 

'  SIR,  —  A  few  lines  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Forrester  bid  me  beware 
of  your  possible  proceedings  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thornhill.  As 
I,  believing  I  was  only  in  the  company  of  men  of  honour,  weakly, 
perhaps,  but  in  full  faith  in  you,  avowed  my  sentiments  towards 
Miss  Thornhill,  I  ask  you  now,  point  blank,  whether,  knowing 
this,  you  have  taken  any  steps  to  win  the  affections  of  Miss  Thorn- 
hill  ;  whether  any  formal  matrimonial  negotiation  has  taken  place 
between  you  ? 

'  I  demand  a  positive  and  true  answer,  and  I  tell  you,  that  if 
you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  that  you  do  not  deserve  the  name 
of  man,  much  less  of  a  friend  or  a  gentleman,  but  that  you  are  a 
villain  of  the  most  contemptible  stamp. 

'  Yours,  as  you  shall  prove  yourself, 

'CHARLES  MIDDLETON.' 

To  this,  which  was  immediately  despatched,  the  next  morning 
brought  him  the  following  : 

'  Dale  Park,  Sept.  4th,  18— 

'  SIR,  —  Had  the  tone  of  your  note  been  different,  I  might  have 
entered  into  explanations  that  might,  or  ought,  to  have  sufficiently 
excused  myself;  but  as  I  see  that  you  are  not  in  a  temper  to  hear 
any  reason  whatever,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  facts,  and 
those  only  as  you  demand. 
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1 1  have  sought  to  win  the  affections  of  Miss  Thornhill,  and  that 
through  your  own  glowing  representations.  I  could  not  learn  that 
anything  very  definite  had  passed  between  you,  and  I  conceive 
that  ladies,  as  well  as  seats  in  Parliament,  are  matters  of  fair 
rivalry.  However,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  position  with  Miss 
Thornhill  is  quite  secure,  and  that,  however  you  may  speak  of  me, 
I  shall,  I  hope,  have  to  thank  you  for  pointing  me  out  a  good  wife. 

'  If  I  might  give  a  hint  to  a  person  so  infinitely  my  superior  in 
talent,  I  would  say,  that  if  you  do  not  mean  your  purse  to  be 
picked  up,  you  must  not  fling  it  into  the  highway ;  and  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  repentance. 

'  For  the  rest,  I  am  bound  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
jurious terms  you  apply  to  me,  and  await  your  answer. 
'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  HENRY  WILMOT.' 

It  is  much  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  sensations 
of  Middleton  in  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  The  cold,  sneering 
tone,  the  assumption  of  advice  in  a  person  of  such  a  calibre,  and 
the  cool  avowal  of  his  villany,  without  betraying  the  least  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  a  villain — these,  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
deceived  in  every  respect,  as  much  by  her  whom  he  had  deemed 
little  less  than  divine,  as  by  this  base  man,  and  that  he  had 
contributed  by  his  simple  openness  to  his  own  deception,  drove 
him  almost  to  distraction.  He  despised  himself  for  ever  having 
given  the  proud  name  of  friend  to  such  a  man.  He  half  resolved 
not  to  fight  with  him,  but  to  avow,  as  was  his  real  opinion,  that 
fighting  was  the  most  irrational  mode  of  settling  a  quarrel ;  but  in 
the  certainty  that  in  a  first  instance  such  a  course  would  be  branded 
as  cowardice,  he  hastily  accepted  the  challenge,  and  determined  to 
put  Lord  Forrester's  honesty  to  the  test,  by  requesting  him  to 
become  his  second.  He  found,  however,  to  his  increased  morti- 
fication, that  here  again  Wilmot  had  been  beforehand  with  him, 
and  secured  him. 

Selecting,  therefore,  another  second,  and  time  and  place  being 
settled,  he  proceeded  on  the  third  morning  to  the  appointed  spot. 
It  was  on  a  solitary  heath,  lying  midway  between  the  residence  of 
Lord  Forrester  and  his  own.  The  ground  was  marked  out  in  silence, 
and  without  a  word  passing  between  any  of  the  parties  the  signal 
was  given,  and  both  pistols  were  fired  into  the  air.  It  appeared 
like  the  result  of  previous  agreement ;  but  in  truth,  Lord  Forrester 
had  persuaded  Wilmot  to  do  this,  on  his  part,  and  Middleton  had 
never  intended  to  do  otherwise.  He  had  long  ago  made  up  his 
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mind  never  to  aim  at  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  however  he  might 
be  induced  to  risk  his  own,  in  compliance  with  what  he  deemed 
the  absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd,  laws  of  modern  honour. 

Wilmot  declared  himself  satisfied  ;  the  antagonists  shook 
hands  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  Middleton  said  :  '  Gentle- 
men, allow  me  now  to  say  that  I  deem  all  this  ridiculous  nonsense, 
if  it  be  not  deserving  of  a  much  stronger  name.  I  have  con- 
formed to  what  you  call  the  laws  of  honour,  for  no  man  shall  be 
able  to  charge  me  with  cowardice,  and  Sir  Henry  Wilmot  declares 
himself  satisfied.  But  can  any  of  you  tell  me  in  what  respect  the 
firing  of  these  pistols  has  in  the  minutest  degree  altered  or  deter- 
mined the  merits  of  the  question  ?  I  take  therefore  this  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  in  your  presence,  that  this  is  the  first  and  the 
last  time  that  I  will  ever  resort  to  fire-arms  for  the  adjustment  of 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  reason.  It  is  high  time 
that  men  of  education  should  decide  their  disputes  by  their  heads, 
and  not,  like  barbarians,  by  their  hands.  If  anyone  supposes  I 
have  given  him  just  offence,  or  done'him  actual  injury,  I  am  at  all 
times  ready  to  submit  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of  a  number  of 
sensible  and  disinterested  men.  If  I  feel  myself  injured  or  in- 
sulted, I  will  offer  to  my  opponent  the  same  mode  of  decision  ; 
and  if  he  refuse  it,  I  will  hold  him  as  a  man  of  no  honour.  But 
to  risk  my  life,  or  the  life  of  my  enemy,  to  no  rational  end,  is  only 
making  bad  worse,  and  is  against  my  understanding  as  a  civilised 
being,  and  my  conscience  as  a  Christian.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Forrester  rode  over  to  call  on 
Middleton,  and  though  the  squire  received  him  with  a  stately 
and  cold  dignity,  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  with  her  accustomed 
warmth  and  frankness,  told  him  plainly  that  she  could  not  regard 
his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  election  (of  the  duel  she  knew 
nothing)  as  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  professions  of  friendship  for 
her  son,  he  took  it  all  in  very  good  part,  mollified  Mrs.  Middleton 
with  saying  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  place  himself  in  comparison 
with  her  son,  either  for  talent  or  high  tone  of  mind;  and  was 
treated  by  Middleton  with  a  generous  forgiveness  that  made  an 
evident  impression  on  him.  Lord  Forrester  said,  privately  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  help  avowing  that  he  had  expressed  to  Sir 
Henry  Wilmot  his  total  disapproval  of  his  conduct,  and  had 
Middleton's  letter  reached  him  in  time,  should  certainly  have 
stood  as  his  second  ;  but  that  he  was  glad  it  had  not  so  happened, 
for  it  had  enabled  him  to  induce  Sir  Henry  to  show  some  sense 
of  the  wrong  he  had  done  by  firing  in  the  air.  He  endeavoured, 
at  the  same  time,  to  excuse  Wilmot  in  some  degree  on  the  plea  of 
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weakness  rather  than  baseness  of  character,  and  trusted  Middleton 
would  not  think  too  much  of  it ;  for  that,  as  to  ladies,  he  had  only 
to  look  about  and  choose  ;  and  that  his  behaviour,  both  in  the 
affair  of  the  election  and  of  the  duel,  however  people  might  differ 
from  him  in  politics,  had  raised  him  very  high  in  general  opinion 
as  a  bold  and  able  man,  who  dared  to  defy  public  notions  and 
customs,  however  fixed,  if  they  opposed  his  own  conceptions  of 
right  and  honour. 

This  behaviour,  and  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Forrester,  tended 
not  a  little  to  soothe  Middleton's  exasperated  state  of  mind  ;  but 
the  charm  of  existence  was  not  so  soon  recalled.  He  had  suffered 
too  violent  a  shaking  of  all  his  youthful  fancies,  hopes,  and  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  his  ideas  of  men  and  things,  to  be  soon  himself 
again. 

Neither  the  conversation  of  Wagstaff  nor  of  Mr.  Galloway  could 
interest  him,  neither  could  his  gun  afford  him  his  wonted  excite- 
ment. He  was  spiritless  and  depressed,  and  yet  far  too  proud  to 
wish  that  anyone  should  notice  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  again  turned  !his  mind  to  travel, 
and  particularly  to  an  old  fancy  of  his,  a  voyage  to  America 

When  he  was  about  sixteen,  his  father  had  purchased  a  book, 
which  became  for  a  long  time  his  favourite  reading  and  favourite 
theme  of  conversation ;  Charles  also  had  been  induced  to  look 
into  it,  and  before  long  became  equally  enchanted  with  it.  This 
was  Winterbottom's  'History  of  America.' 

Winterbottom  was  an  American  clergyman,  who,  being  in  this 
country,  had  written  or  spoken  so  freely  that  he  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  a  considerable  imprisonment.  In  gaol  he 
amused  himself  with  writing  or  compiling  a  history  of  America, 
and  especially  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  we  might  now  find 
the  book  to  be,  it  had  at  that  time  the  most  extraordinary  success. 
It  described  the  seeking  after  and  the  discovery  of  that  great  con- 
tinent ;  the  charms  of  its  climate  and  its  islands  to  the  first 
visitors  ;  the  simple  credulity  of  its  natives  ;  the  settlement  of  its 
states  by  those  persecuted  for  their  religious  faith  here ;  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  It  gave  a  most  stirring  account 
of  the  war  by  which  the  North  Americans  wrested  from  the  tyrannic 
power  of  England  their  independence;  and  then  described  in 
glowing  detail  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  thus  kindling  the 
imagination  of  all  those  who  had  the  least  spirit  of  enterprise. 
The  English  Government  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  by 
the  committal  of  this  man.  From  the  cell  of  his  prison  he  roused 
a  far  wider  spirit  of  political  freedom  than  he  could  have  done  at 
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large,  and  his  work  sent  more  emigrants  across  the  Atlantic  than 
any  other  individual  cause. 

Young  Middleton  was  not  less  bewitched  with  its  perusal  than 
thousands  of  others.  The  charms  of  those  new  countries ;  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  those  primeval  forests ;  those  singular  and,  in 
many  respects,  noble  Indian  tribes  wandering  there ;  the  chase  of 
the  bear,  the  buffalo,  and  the  deer ;  the  idea  of  possessing  a  whole 
territory,  where  you  could  collect  around  you  those  whom  you 
most  loved  and  honoured,  or  wished  to  assist  and  see  flourish — 
there  was  something  so  entrancing  in  all  this,  that,  perceiving  his 
father's  delight  in  the  book,  he  begged  him  to  sell  all  that  he  had, 
to  go  over  and  purchase  a  mighty  tract  of  country.  The  squire, 
however,  had  no  such  romantic  thoughts,  and  only  smiled  at  his 
son's  enthusiasm. 

But  the  beautiful  imagination  of  this  Transatlantic  Elysium  fixed 
in  his  brain  at  this  romantic  period  of  life,  still  remained  there  in 
unfading  colours.  Often  had  he  built  charming  castles  in  the  air, 
or,  rather,  in  America,  where,  possessing  a  great  sylvan  territory 
like  another  Lord  Fairfax,  he  could  become  the  patron  of  the 
poor  emigrants  and  Indians ;  spread  around  him  prosperity  and 
happiness  ;  clear  fields  and  make  maple-sugar  at  home,  or  hunt 
with  a  lordly  train,  pitching  their  tents  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
ghany  hills,  or  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  or  Ontario. 

Since  his  recent  experience  of  political  morals  here,  these 
dreams  had  come  back  upon  him  with  renewed  force.  He  called 
to  mind  the  fine  moral  principle  and  rectitude  which  had  been 
displayed  by  the  champions  of  the  revolution  and  the  framers  of 
jthe  republican  constitution,  comparing  these  things  and  the  want 
of  them  in  the  bloody  revolution  of  France.  He  had  a  great 
desire  to  tread  the  land  where  the  Christian  statesmanship  of 
William  Penn,  the  disinterested  heroism  of  Washington,  and  the 
shrewd  social  philosophy  of  Franklin,  had  displayed  themselves  in 
such  splendid  results.  He  even  cherished  the  fond  hope  that  a 
standard  of  pure  integrity  and  uncorrupted  political  principle  might 
still  be  found,  which  would  do  his  heart  good  to  contemplate.  At 
all  events,  it  would  tend  to  dissipate  the  weight  of  wretchedness 
which  lay  on  his  mind.  He  requested,  therefore,  his  father's  per- 
mission, which  was  gladly  granted,  and  prepared  to  set  out.  The 
squire,  indeed,  the  more  the  project  was  made  palpable  to  his  own 
thoughts,  seemed  to  take  an  ever  livelier  interest  in  it.  He  put 
down  a  number  of  particulars  which  had  occurred  to  him  from  the 
recollection  of  his  reading,  on  which  he  suddenly  found  himself 
extremely  desirous  of  being  satisfied,  and  enjoined  his  son  to 
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attend  to  these,  and  to  be  able  in  his  letters  or  on  his  return  to 
satisfy  him  most  entirely.  Especially  was  he  to  observe  how  the 
republican  principle  worked ;  whether  there  was  really  a  gentry 
there  ;  and  whether  the  magistracy  was  conducted  with  as  much 
dignity  and  decorum  as  in  this  country. 

In  a  few  weeks  Middleton  had  all  in  readiness,  and,  after  many 
tears  and  embraces  from  his  mother,  he  set  out,  taking  Nathan 
Hunt,  a  faithful  servant,  with  him. 

And,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have  exerted  a  more  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  his  mind  than  this  American  expedition.  The  novelty 
of  the  voyage  and  of  the  scenes  which  met  him  on  landing,  quickly 
dissipated  that  cheerless  and  despondent  feeling  which  lay  so 
miserably  upon  him  at  home.  He  seemed  to  breathe  again  new 
life  and  youth.  The  great  and  busy  cities  into  which  he  first 
entered  charmed  him  with  a  feeling  of  the  mighty  progress  which 
civilised  life  had  made  in  even  so  comparatively  short  a  period 
here.  The  many  kind  and  amiable  families  to  whom  his  letters 
introduced  him,  and  who  not  only  zealously  sought  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  everything  worthy  of  his  notice,  but  also  furnished 
him  with  introductions  to  agreeable  and  influential  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  tended  not  a  little  to  restore  his  favourable 
opinion  of  human  'nature. 

In  New  York  he  met  with  some  young  countrymen,  who  were 
about  to  make  a  similar  tour  of  pleasure  and  observation  through 
the  States,  and  with  them,  in  the  buoyant  spirits  which  young 
minds  communicate  to  each  other,  he  ascended  the  Hudson,  ex- 
tended his  progress  northward  as  far  as  Quebec,  and,  with  his  lively 
associates,  not  only  stood  on  the  spot  of  Wolfe's  victory  and  death, 
but  afterwards  visited  all  those  scenes  on  the  borders  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  where  the  British  and  American  forces 
had  contended  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  with  such  desperate 
valour  :  Fort  Detroit,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Saratoga, 
on  the  Hudson,  the  melancholy  scene  of  General  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render, and  that  of  poor  Andre's  capture  and  execution,  all  deeply 
interested  him.  He  afterwards  traced,  with  his  gay  friends,  south- 
ward, almost  every  location  of  great  note  in  the  war,  from  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Lexington,  on  the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  other  scenes,  to  Charlestown  in  Carolina,  and  York 
Town  in  Virginia,  where  the  grand  termination  was  put  to  the  war 
by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

It  was  with  many  and  strong  sensations  that  he  trod  these  locali- 
ties, and  reviewed  in  his  mind  the  causes,  progress,  and  results  of 
this  novel  contest  between  a  great  country  and  her  colonies.  The 
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injustice  in  which  the  contest  was  founded  on  the  part  of  the 
mother-country,  the  incapacity  with  which  it  had  been  carried  on, 
and  its  humiliating  close,  were  all  mortifying  to  his  national  pride  ; 
but  when  he  reflected  again  that  it  was  only  by  the  spirit  of  her 
own  children,  backed  by  almost  all  Europe,  that  England  had  been 
defeated  in  the  worst  days  of  her  public  management,  and  when 
he  saw  what  great  and  just  principles  of  political  science  had  been 
elicited  and  established  by  this  mighty  event ;  that  it  is  not  by  the 
arbitrary  dominion  over  colonies,  but  by  trade  with  them,  that  the 
parent-country  is  benefited  ;  that  regions  so  immense  as  America 
must,  most  naturally,  some  time  cease  to  depend  on  the  mother- 
country,  if  they  have  the  spirit  in  them  necessary  for  their  growth 
into  great  nations  ;  and  that,  however  a  fine  old  nation  like  England 
may  be  humbled  in  the  vain  and  wretched  contest  to  hold  in  sub- 
jugation such  a  territory,  yet  even  in  the  hour  of  this  loss  and 
dismemberment,  she  is  a  match  for  a  whole  envious  world  in  arms. 
When  he  considered,  indeed,  how  England  rose  single-handed 
against  the  envious  and  exulting  powers  of  all  Europe,  as  they 
thought,  by  her  unsuccessful  American  contest,  that  the  hour  of 
her  fall  was  come ;  how  she  at  once  assumed  a  prouder  position 
than  ever ;  how  she  chased  from  the  whole  wide  ocean  the  mighty 
fleets   of  France,    Holland,    and   Spain ;  and,   when   the  day  of 
general  French  domination  on  the  Continent  was  come,  she  alone 
stood  erect  and  triumphant — she  alone  was  looked  to  for  help  and 
salvation,  among  the  nations  who  had  endeavoured  to  sink  her  in 
her  native  ocean ;  and  that  she  stood  out  to  the  last  hour  against 
the  conqueror  who  had  put  all  other  heads  under  his  feet,  and 
struck  at  him  the  last  annihilating  blow ;  that  her  fame  rose  above 
all,  unparalleled,  the  alone  free  and  unshackled  nation ;  that  her 
trade  and  her  colonies  had  grown  mightier  than  ever,  and  con- 
nected the  whole  wide  earth — his  heart  swelled  with  a  high  and 
filial  pride  towards  his  own  peerless  land,  and  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  other  home  on  the  earth  for  him. 

His  friends  bade  him  adieu  in  the  Eastern  States,  and,  with  his 
servant,  he  took  his  solitary  way  westward.  Sometimes  he  tra- 
versed the  vast  forests  on  horseback,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
enjoy  the  chase,  as  the  beauty  of  a  mountain  country  attracted 
him,  or  he  fell  in  with  settlers  and  solitary  hunters.  Sometimes  he 
dropped  in  his  little  canoe,  purchased  for  the  occasion,  down  the 
Ohio,  or  other  streams,  with  his  provision  of  dried  venison  and 
tea.  His  servant  Nathan,  though  a  fine  gentleman's  servant  in 
England,  turned  out  a  most  capital  fellow  in  these  expeditions, 
accustoming  himself  to  all  circumstances,  and  showing  an  inge- 
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nuity  which  was  wonderful.  In  fact  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  this 
wild  sort  of  life.  There  was  not  a  more  eager  or  indefatigable 
lover  of  wild  sport  in  existence.  He  was  like  a  very  Indian  in  his 
power  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
was  crawling  on  all-fours  in  bushes  to  surprise  some  herd  of  deer 
or  buffaloes,  or  in  fierce  contest  with  a  bear.  Again,  on  the  rivers 
he  was  busy  making  the  fire,  boiling  the  kettle,  or  while  they 
stopped  the  boat  and  lay  to  for  some  hours  of  refreshment  in  an 
opening  of  the  woods  on  the  river's  bank,  cooking  and  serving  up 
a  savoury  little  dinner  of  venison  killed  in  the  woods,  or  of  fish 
caught  in  the  stream  as  they  came  along.  At  night,  when  they 
halted  at  an  Indian  encampment,  and  the  master  himself  _  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  get  a  sound  or  a  motion  from  the  Indians,  who  sat 
smoking  in  profound  and  imperturbable  silence  in  their  wigwams, 
Nathan  would  betake  himself  to  the  squaws,  and  with  his  native 
humour,  expressed  by  signs,  put  them — especially  the  young  ones 
— for  he  was  a  very  good-looking  and  jovial  fellow — in  the  most 
merry  mood,  and  get  milk,  and  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes  in  plenty 
for  supper,  or  as  supplies  for  the  next  day. 

With  such  a  capital  travelling  companion,  as  well  as  servant  and 
purveyor,  Middleton  realised  in  a  great  measure  the  visions  of  his 
younger  days  regarding  America.  He  penetrated  its  wilds  in  many 
directions,  lived  with  the  settlers,  and  saw  them  in  their  busy 
labours  of  clearance,  and  all  that  primitive  life  which  he  had  so 
fondly  imagined  to  himself;  but  the  desire  of  settling  there  never 
now  took  possession  of  his  mind.  England  rose  more  and  more, 
distant  as  it  was,  into  a  lovely  and  poetical  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  which  wraps  the  azure  peaks  and  slopes  of  far-off  hills. 

Here  all  around  him  was  divested  of  its  poetry,  and  its  realities 
often  stared  too  nakedly  and  coldly  in  his  face.  He  saw  here 
that  the  grand  enthusiasm  of  the  contest  for  independence,  like 
all  other  effects  subject  to  a  temporary  cause,  however  exalted, 
had  died  in  great  measure  away.  Faction,  and  the  tricks  of 
merely  worldly  cunning,  had  in  too  great  a  measure  taken  their 
place.  Federalist  and  Democrat  were  in  bitter  contention. 

There  were  also  great  blots  on  the  fair  shield  of  American 
Republicanism  that  his  inmost  heart  recoiled  at.  There  were  the 
once  noble  Indians,  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  corrupted,  degraded, 
and  driven  far  backwards,  by  the  remorseless  policy  of  the 
States,  and  the  equally  remorseless  tide  of  western  emigration. 
He  gazed  in  wonder  and  pity  on  the  scanty  and  miserable 
hordes  of  these  red  men  which  he  sometimes  encountered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  white  population.  How  fallen  were  they ! 
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How  unlike  the  grand  idea  which  their  race  had  presented  to 
his  mind  !  There  were,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  the 
highest  assertors  of  liberty,  swarms  of  the  enslaved  negro  ! 

These  were  not  things  likely  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  high 
moral  conceptions  of  Middleton.  He  had  no  interest  in  en- 
deavouring to  bend  his  mind  to  an  agreement  with  such  gross 
anomalies  ;  and  much  as  he  admired  the  active  spirit  and  con- 
sequently rapidly-growing  strength  of  this  great  country,  his  heart 
began  to  yearn  warmly  towards  his  own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  JUSTICE'S  CLERK  AGAIN. 

A  LETTER  which  Middleton  found  on  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
made  him  hasten  on  board  at  once,  and  with  an  anxious  heart. 

It  was  from  Wagstaff,  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
informing  him  that  his  mother's  health  was  in  a  very  critical  state. 
Wagstaff  stated  that  Mrs.  Middleton  had  taken  cold  from  paying 
an  early  morning  visit  to  a  poor  man  who  was  considered  in  great 
danger,  and  on  whose  labour  a  large  family  of  children  depended. 
The  cold  seemed  to  have  settled  with  a  firmness  on  her  chest, 
that  the  doctors  could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influence.  The 
squire  was  very  anxious  about  her.  He  had  not  felt  himself  able 
to  write  on  the  subject  to  his  son,  and  had  desired  Wagstaff  to  do 
so,  and  to  urge  his  immediate  return.  Wagstaff  added  on  his 
own  account  that  he  would  not  wish  to  alarm  him  unnecessarily, 
or  increase  his  distress,  but  that  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
fears  on  the  subject. 

This  intelligence  filled  Charles's  mind  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety.  His  affection  for  his  mother  had  always  resembled,  in 
its  tenderness,  far  more  that  of  a  daughter  than  a  son.  He  im- 
mediately imbibed  the  darkest  forebodings,  and  could  not  avoid 
blaming  himself,  as  those  who  love  warmly  always  do,  for  wander- 
ing about  and  enjoying  so  many  diversions  when  his  mother  was 
thus  suffering,  and  perhaps  dying — perhaps  was  dead. 

His  state  of  mind  on  the  voyage  was  most  miserable.  The 
vessel  seemed  to  make  no  way;  every  wind  seemed  contrary ;  and 
though  this  voyage  was  quick  and  favourable,  it  not  only  then, 
but  ever  afterwards,  remained  in  his  imagination  as  of  a  most 
tedious  and  intolerable  length. 

When  he  landed  at  Liverpool,  he  threw  himself  into  one  of  the 
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first  coaches  which  left  for  the  Midland  Counties,  without  even 
staying  for  an  hour's  refreshment,  though  he  had  been  pacing  the 
deck  most  of  the  night  as  the  vessel  had  come  up  the  Mersey, 
and  longed  to  fling  himself  into  the  sea  and  swim  to  shore,  so  in- 
supportably  wearisome  did  the  slow  progress  and  making  port 
seem. 

On  arriving  at  Derby  he  hurried  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who 
he  knew  would  be  in  possession  of  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Middleton;  but,  as  he  approached  the  door,  the  fears  of  fatal 
news  so  overcame  him  that  he  suddenly  stopped,  gazed  on  the 
dwelling  a  moment,  with  a  strange  oppressive  feeling  of  the  secret 
of  which  his  friend  might  be  in  possession,  and  turned  away.  For 
half  an  hour  he  traversed  the  streets  in  an  agony  of  mind  indescri- 
bable, and  at  length  rushed  into  his  inn,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  addressed  a  note  to  his  friend  requesting  him  to  come  to 
him  there.  Nathan  hastened  away  with  the  note,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  returned,  announcing  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
there  immediately.  The  moment  Middleton  saw  his  friend  enter, 
he  started  up  and  exclaimed  :  '  My  God  !  My  mother  is  dead  !' 

His  friend  had  not  indeed  uttered  a  word ;  but  Charles  had 
fixed  his  eye  with  a  feverish  anxiety  on  the  door,  and  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  face,  he  felt,  from  its  not  being  bright  with  the  eager 
joy  of  such  an  occasion,  what  was  the  fact. 

In  reality,  Mrs.  Middleton  had  been  dead  more  than  two  months ; 
and  Middleton,  sending  forward  his  servant  to  announce  his  being 
in  Derby,  remained  there  some  days  to  indulge  his  grief  in  secret, 
and  to  nerve  himself  sufficiently  for  his  melancholy  return  home. 

We  will  pass  over  the  first  weeks  after  his  return.  We  can 
imagine  how  blank  and  melancholy  they  were.  He  saw  that 
his  father  was  much  changed  and  aged  by  his  loss.  The 
rector  and  Wagstaff  seemed  little  less  so ;  and  with  everyone, 
where  his  mother  had  been  so  universally  loved,  the  smiles  for 
his  welcome  were  obscured  by  tears  and  sorrowful  sobs.  It  was 
moreover  a  season  of  the  year  to  deepen  gloomy  impressions ; 
it  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  mists  and  damps  which  hung 
about,  and  the  masses  of  yellow  leaves  which  every  night's  frost 
cut  down  as  with  shears  from  the  trees,  and  scattered  suddenly  on 
the  earth,  gave  the  most  cheerless  aspect  to  all  out  of  doors.  The 
little  justice-room  stood  as  usual,  neat  and  white  on  the  green,  but 
the  justice  never  went  near  it ;  he  sat  carefully  shunning  too 
much  thought  by  pondering  on  his  book ;  and  the  silence,  in  the 
house  fell  heavily  on  his  son's  heart. 

It  was  from  the  rector  and  Wagstaff  that  he  learned  the  par- 
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ticulars  of  his  mother's  illness  and  end,  and  both  agreed  that  a 
man  must  travel  far  before  he  found  such  another  woman. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  communications,  Charles  Middle- 
ton  felt  one  day  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  church,  and  pay  a 
solitary  visit  to  his  mother's  tomb.  He  sent  a  boy,  who  was  play- 
ing by  himself  on  the  footpath,  to  the  clerk  for  the  keys,  and 
entering  the  chancel,  shut  himself  in.  He  had  been  of  late  con- 
sidering with  himself  what  would  be  the  most  fitting  monument 
and  memorial  of  his  beloved  parent.  What  was  his  surprise 
then,  on  raising  his  eyes  to  the  part  of  the  wall  where  it  ought  to 
be,  to  behold  one  already  there  !' 

The  monument  was  a  simple  mural  tablet  of  white  marble, 
containing  in  the  centre  the  profile  of  his  deceased  mother,  of 
the  size  of  life,  in  bas-relief  of  the  most  exquisite  execution ;  he 
recognised  it  as  derived  from  a  portrait  at  the  Hall ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  that  pure  and  beautiful  •  spirit  seemed  so  much  more 
etherealised  in  the  marble,  and  so  accordant  with  his  ideas  of  her 
now,  as  a  glorified  being  in  the  presence  of  her  Creator,  that  he 
fell  at  once  on  his  knees  before  it.  His  heart  was  melted  with 
the  deepest  love  and  tenderness  ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  that  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  he  beheld  that,  below  the  profile,  ran,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tablet,  a  sort  of  broad  band,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented a  scene  in  relief  that  most  powerfully  moved  him.  His 
mother,  perfect  in  figure  and  action  as  in  life,  was  advancing 
towards  a  cottage,  at  whose  door  a  poor  woman,  with  her  apron 
raised  to  her  eyes,  was  awaiting  her  approach.  It  was  the  scene 
of  that  visit  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  last  illness.  A 
little  boy  and  girl,  in  whom  he  recognised  striking  likenesses  of 
the  children  of  Wagstaff,  were  presenting  his  mother  with  spring 
violets  which  they  had  gathered  from  the  banks,  a  touching 
memorial  of  her  love  of  flowers,  and  behind,  other  little  children 
were  stealthily  approaching  and  kissing  her  garment. 

The  beauty,  the  fitness,  the  happy  design  of  this  monument 
filled  the  mind  and  heart  of  Middleton  with  the  liveliest  sensa- 
tions. He  did  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  true  genius 
which  had  dictated  the  design,  or  that  of  the  hand  which  had 
executed  it.  He  could  not  conceive  who  had  furnished  the  idea. 
He  seated  himself  opposite,  and  attentivelygazed  at  it,  wept  for  some 
time,  and  then  hastened  to  the  rectory  to  learn  the  particulars. 

His  wonder  here  was  only  the  more  increased.  He  learned 
that  the  idea  was  entirely  that  of  Wagstaff;  that  he  had  submitted 
it  to  the  squire,  and  had  been  commanded  by  him  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted as  quickly  as  possible.  It  had  been  put  up  only  the  day 
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before,  and  that  very  morning  the  rector  had  been  to  seek  for 
Charles  to  conduct  him  to  see  it,  and  had  found  him  gone  out. 
His  father,  Wagstaff,  and  himself  had  all  calculated  on  giving  him 
a  most  agreeable  surprise. 

But  how  and  where  had  Wagstaff  got  this  done  ? 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  had,  whilst  working  with  his  father  in 
sinking  a  well  at  a  gentleman's  house  near  Sheffield,  become 
acquainted  with  a  lad  of  the  village  who  had  since  turned  out  a 
famous  sculptor.  This  was  no  other  than  Chantry.  Wagstaff  had 
heard  of  the  beautiful  monument  which  he  had  erected  to  two 
children  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  and  had  been,  while  Charles 
was  in  America,  to  visit  it.  He  returned  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  feeling  and  power  of  the  sculptor,  and  after 
Mrs.  Middleton's  decease  had  proposed  this  subject  to  the  squire. 
As  we  have  stated,  he  instantly  received  his  sanction  of  the  design, 
and  had  hastened  to  London,  where  the  artist  then  lived,  and  ex- 
plained his  views  to  him.  Chantry  had  entered  into  the  idea  and 
the  feeling  of  his  old  comrade  with  the  greatest  ardour.  Wagstaff 
had  sent  down  for  the  portrait  necessary  for  the  work,  and  soon 
hastened  back  himself  with  a  sketch  of  the  design,  with  which, the 
squire  was  enraptured.  The  result  was  what  he  had  now  seen. 

This  account  gave  Charles  Middleton  a  higher  idea  of  the 
taste  and  the  innate  refinement  of  Wagstaff  than  he  had  before  ; 
lie  hastened  away  to  his  house,  seized  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  as  he  shook  it  again  and  again,  thanked  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  for  this  inestimable  proof  of  his  good  heart  and  true  poetical 
feeling. 

This  winter,  Charles  Middleton  closely  employed  himself  in 
writing  a  work,  on  which  he  had  reflected  much  whilst  in  America, 
on  the  state  of  political  morals  in  England,  the  condition  to  which 
they  had  reduced  her,  and  the  means  and  prospects  of  a  genuine 
reform.  As  he  went  deeper  into  his  subject,  his  interest  in  it 
grew  every  day  more  vivid ;  his  imagination  kindled  at  the  view 
of  the  vast  achievements  which  England,  by  her  position  and  her 
energy  of  character,  was  capable  of  accomplishing  for  her  own 
glory,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  over  the 
whole  earth ;  and  he  called  on  all  the  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  their  race,  to  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  with  a  zeal  and 
eloquence  peculiarly  his  own. 

This,  and  the  preparation  of  his  volume  for  the  press,  buoyed 
his  spirit  above  the  brooding  thoughts  which  would  otherwise 
have  crushed  it.  He  discussed  these  subjects  with  the  rector, 
and  with  his  friend  Wagstaff,  with  much  animation,  and  found 
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himself  capable  even  of  diffusing  a  cheerfulness  over  the  mind  of 
his  father. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  his  work  was  published,  and 
the  instant  avidity  with  which  it  was  hailed,  and  the  high  encomiums 
which  it  received  on  all  hands,  had  something  magical  in  its  effects 
on  his  mind.  Edition  after  edition  was  called  for  with  wonderful 
rapidity;  letters  of  thanks  and  congratulation  poured  in  from 
every  quarter,  and  many  of  them  from  men  of  such  exalted 
station  and  fame,  both  literary,  religious,  and  political,  as  astonished 
him.  This  was  more  than  he  had  calculated  upon.  He  looked 
on  this  communication  thus  at  once  opened  with  minds  for  which 
he  had  the  highest  veneration,  as  a  proud  recompense  for  all 
former  mortification,  and  as  showing  him  that  he  had  done  gross 
injustice  to  the  hearts  and  virtues  of  his  countrymen,  from  judg- 
ing only  of  those  mingled  in  the  uproar  of  interested  strife.  His 
father,  his  friends,  Mr.  Galloway,  and  Wagstaff,  were  not  the  less 
proud  of  his  success  :  it  cast  a  cheering  sunshine  all  round  them, 
and  they  ceased  to  sigh,  except  when  they  thought  how  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Middleton  would  have  beat  at  this  fair  fame  of  her 
son. 

Spring  was  already  sending  out  its  tender  and  beautiful  har- 
bingers ;  the  snowdrop  appeared  with  the  thaw,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing and  lengthening  light  of  the  days  called  out  the  spirit  to  glance 
to  far-off  hills,  and  to  see  a  greenness  creeping  over  the  landscape, 
as  the  hues  of  returning  health  kindle  in  the  face  of  a  young 
invalid. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    LYNDENS. 

IT  is  curious  how  the  events  of  our  lives  are  linked  together,  and 
how  one  circumstance,  often  a  small  one,  is  inevitably  bound  to  an 
unseen  train  of  others  of  the  most  lasting  consequence  to  us. 

From  admiring  the  bas-relief  to  his  mother's  memory,  Charles 
conceived  a  great  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  re 
solved  to  ride  over  to  Lichfield  to  behold  the  tomb  of  which 
Wagstaff  had  spoken  so  much.  The  tender  and  beautiful  senti- 
ment of  this  monument  has  been  made  universally  known  by  re- 
peated descriptions.  Middleton  was  extremely  captivated  by  it. 

As  he  was  about  to  return  homeward,  however,  he  suddenly  re- 
membered that  the  son  of  Mr.  Lynden,  a  very  old  friend  of  his  father, 
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now  deceased,  resided  in  Needwood  Forest,  and  he  determined 
to  call  on  him.  He  had  himself  never  seen  this  gentleman.  But 
he  recollected  with  so  much  pleasure  the  visits  of  the  father  at 
Middleton,  in  the  happy  days  of  his  boyhood,  that  he  could  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Lynden  had  been  engaged  in  many  important  speculations 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  only  within  a  few 
years  that  he  had  returned  to  his  patrimonial  property,  and  settled 
down  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  among 
his  native  scenes  and  his  old  family  connections. 

Middleton  felt  momentarily  astonished  to  find  this  gentleman  an 
elderly  man  ;  for  he  had  not  reflected  on  the  years  that  had  fled 
since  old  Mr.  Lynden  was  at  Middleton,  and  that  he  was  a  vener- 
rable  though  hale  man  at  that  time.  But  though  the  sons  of  these 
old  friends  met,  the  one  with  grey  hairs  and  the  other  as  a  young 
man,  the  meeting  was  not  the  less  joyous  and  cordial. 

Mr.  Lynden  seemed  charmed  at  Middleton's  having  thus  re- 
newed the  family  friendship.  He  said  he  had  often  desired  to 
do  it  himself,  but  had  always  been  prevented  by  his  distant  and 
pressing  occupations ;  and  that  wish  had  of  late  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  fame  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  son  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  with  which  the  whole  country  had  rung.  Mr. 
Lynden,  without  inquiring  whether  his  visitor  was  that  son,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  equal  evidences  of  pleasure. 

Middleton  himself  had  scarcely  looked  round  him,  when  he  felt 
a  secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  his  visit,  such  as  he  had  never 
before  been  conscious  of.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  and 
appearance  of  the  whole  family  which  delighted  him  without  his 
stopping  to  inquire  what  it  was.  There  was  a  peculiarly  peaceful 
and  homelike  atmosphere  about  the  house,  which  was  an  extremely 
cheerful  one,  looking  into  a  lovely  garden.  But  the  greatest 
charm  lay  in  the  persons  themselves.  There  was  an  open 
and  most  cordial  manner  about  them,  that  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  were  really  amongst  those  whom  nature  or  Providence 
meant  for  his  friends.  There  was,  too,  a  calm  repose,  the  sure 
attendant  and  evidence  of  hearts  at  ease  and  above  the  petty  vani- 
ties and  ambitions  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Lynden  was  a  particularly  quiet  and  matronly  woman,  who 
seemed  rather  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk,  and  who  was  yet, 
Middleton  found,  when  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  full 
of  intelligence.  Her  family  connections  were  scattered  through 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  she  had  seen  much  good  society,  and 
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the  finest  parts  of  the  country.  Middleton  soon  found  that  they 
had  a  common  knowledge  of  many  persons  and  places,  which  was 
very  delightful. 

It  was  naturally,  however,  on  the  daughters  that  he  turned  his 
more  particular  attention,  and  these  wonderfully  attracted  him. 
The  two  sisters  were  both  lovely,  but  of  very  different  appear- 
ance. The  elder  was  under  twenty,  and  the  younger  just  turned 
eighteen.  They  had  in  common  an  air  of  health  and  freshness, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  which  they  had  derived  from  their  simple 
and  pure  country  life ;  but  the  elder  had  evidently  more  softness 
of  character,  and  the  younger  more  fire.  The  taller  figure,  soft 
rosy  complexion,  and  mild  blue  eyes  of  Lucy,  bespoke  the  most 
gentle  and  affectionate  character ;  but  the  more  sharply  and  intel- 
lectually defined  features  of  Edith,  and  the  warmth  and  quickness 
of  feeling  which  displayed  itself  in  her  whole  manner,  had  an  in- 
conceivable charm  for  Middleton.  To  the  one  his  heart  warmed 
as  to  a  dear  sister ;  to  the  other  he  was  drawn  as  by  a  destiny. 
He  saw  her  whole  transparent  being  at  one  glance  ;  he  seemed  to 
have  known  her  for  years  in  his  dreams  and  his  fancy.  His  heart 
embraced  her  as  the  great  desired  treasure  of  his  life ;  and,  from 
the  first  day  of  their  intercourse,  he  had  neither  doubt  nor  fear  but 
that  she  was,  and  would  be,  his  own. 

He  saw  that  that  heart  was  all  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing that  was  beautiful  and  noble,  and  felt  that  it  would  respond 
with  passionate  impulse  to  the  same  feelings  in  himself;  and  he 
was  not  deceived. 

Unlike  the  course  of  ordinary  true  love,  there  is  little  for  us  here 
to  describe.  No  fears  ;  no  falling  on  the  knee  ;  no  surprises  and 
difficulties,  and  subsequent  clearing  away  of  involving  clouds,  and 
tears,  and  raptures.  The  characters  of  both  were  so  similar  and 
so  transparent,  that  they  at  once,  as  by  a  heavenly  instinct,  saw 
and  loved  each  other.  Middleton  found  in  Edith  Lynden  the 
companion  spirit  of  all  his  heart's  noblest  sentiments  and  aspira- 
tions, and  he  felt  that  she  recognised  the  same  in  him.  He 
became,  nobody  seemed  exactly  to  know  how,  as  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Lynden  now  rode  out  with  him  and  showed  him  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  now  he  drove  out  the  sisters  to  the  parts  of  the 
forest  which  they  particularly  admired,  and  was  introduced  by 
them  to  the  families  they  most  loved.  He  saw  rapidly  the  whole 
simple  life  and  character  of  these  attached  sisters.  They  had 
lived  only  among  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature  and  the  best  portion 
of  society.  Of  the  real  world  and  all  its  crimes  and  strivings, 
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they  knew  only  from  books,  in  which  they  were  extensively  read. 
But,  both  by  the  care  of  their  parents  and  the  high  character  ot 
the  friends  with  whom  they  had  associated,  their  minds  were  full 
of  the  warmth  and  the  purest  innocence  of  youth.  Nature  and 
poetry  were  their  daily  food  ;  and,  to  their  young  hearts,  all  those 
high  feelings  of  truth  and  honour,  which  Middleton  worshipped, 
were  as  their  own  life's  blood.  They  had  no  conceptions  of  any- 
thing else  in  persons  who  were  not  thoroughly  contemptible. 

Middleton  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Lynden,  though  a  man  who 
had  large  dealings  with  the  world,  had  retained  through  all  the 
utmost  tenderness  of  conscience.  There  was  no  principle  for 
which  Charles  Middleton  had  contended  which  did  not  grow  natu- 
rally '  out  of  Mr.  Lynden's  religion.  But  without  Middleton's 
sanguine  temperament,  Mr.  Lynden  had  made  many  and  heavy 
sacrifices  for  his  conscientious  uprightness  of  character,  and  had 
been  bitterly  deceived,  and  basely  treated,  without  its  having  in 
the  slightest  degree  lowered  his  estimate  of  human  nature.  He 
had  set  out  in  life  with  no  Utopian  notions  of  general  virtue,  and 
though  he  had  been  deceived  in  particular  cases,  he  had  never 
been  so  in  his  view  of  mankind.  He  contended  that  this  was  a 
world  of  trial  in  every  way,  and  that  if  human  nature  had  not 
been  made  weak  and  imperfect,  there  was  no  need  of  such  a  world 
at  all.  That  we  are  here  but  as  in  the  cradle  of  our  existence ; 
we  have  here  to  learn  to  walk,  and  that  it  is  over  our  own  selfish- 
ness and  weakness  that  we  have  to  learn  to  triumph. 

The  very  wickedness  of  the  mass,  he  contended,  but  calls  forth 
the  exercise  of  virtue;  daily  forbearance  and  heroic  self-sacrifice 
in  individuals ;  and  these  individuals  thus  become  burning  and 
shining  lights  to  others.  If  all  were  good,  and  walked  erect  and 
straightforward  from  the  very  first  and  weak  steps  of  our  existence, 
it  must  be  because  it  required  very  little  exertion  to  do  so  ;  and 
thus  virtue  would  cease  to  be  virtue.  But  it  was  by  the  general 
falling  short  that  the  glorious  beauty  of  virtue  is  made  manifest ; 
and  instead  of  spurning  our  weaker  fellow-creatures,  it  becomes 
the  godlike  task  of  the  good  to  pity  them,  to  love  them,  and  to 
toil  unweariedly,  amid  all  the  cruelties  and  the  ingratitude  of 
common  life,  for  their  restoration. 

There  was  something  wonderfully  cheering  and  strengthening  to 
Middleton  in  this  doctrine,  seeing,  as  he  did.  its  results  in  the  pure 
and  beautiful  life  of  him  who  maintained  it,  and  reflected  as  it 
was  by  the  affectionate  and  happy  hearts  into  which  it  had  been 
instilled. 

A  week  of  the  most  blissful  days  of  his  existence  had  fled  on 
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like  a  dream.  Though  Mr.  Lynden  had  not  thought  to  ask  him 
at  first  if  he  were  the  author  of  the  work  on  '  Political  Morals,' 
which  had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  any  recent  work,  the 
sisters  had  decided  instantly  that  it  was  he ;  and  on  his  being  in- 
troduced, had  at  once  exclaimed,  '  What  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr. 
Charles  Middleton,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  us  !' 

The  young  author  had  not  only  the  gratification  to  see  the  very 
sentiments  which  had  burned  and  glowed  in  their  passage  from  his 
heart,  here  marked  by  the  admiring  pencil  of  the  fair  sisters,  but 
to  hear  them  read  in  tones  that  seemed  to  give  them  a  beauty  ten- 
fold more  than  he  had  imagined  in  them. 

Everywhere  in  that  uncorrupted  and  refined  society  to  which  he 
had  been  introduced  by  them,  he  had  been  warmly  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  most  high-minded  of  writers ;  and  strong  in  resolutions 
of  fresh  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  wrapt  in  the  day- 
dreams of  happy  affection,  he  rode  home. 

V/e  need  not  say  that  this  was  the  most  delightful  summer  of 
Middleton's  life.  The  offer  of  his  alliance  had  been  accepted  with 
the  most  undisguised  gladness  by  the  Lyndens.  His  father  was 
equally  pleased  with  it,  and  immediately  made  over  to  him  a  hand- 
some income.  Growing  acquaintance  only  strengthened  the  satis- 
faction and  the  friendship  of  all  parties. 

In  the  autumn  the  marriage  took  place ;  and  Charles,  with  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  immediately  set  out  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
It  had  been  arranged  that,  though  they  were  to  spend  a  good  part 
of  the  year  at  Middleton,  so  as  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  comfort  of  the  squire,  they  should  fix  their  own  home  near 
London,  where  they  could  enjoy  literary  society,  and  where  old 
Mr.  Middleton  could,  during  the  season,  visit  them,  and  thus  enjoy 
not  only  their  society,  but  that  of  such  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours as  regularly  came  to  town. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  squire,  though  enjoying  a  trip  to 
London  now  and  then,  soon  showed  that  it  was  at  Middleton  that 
his  heart  chiefly  lay,  while,  on  the  contrary,  Charles  and  his  wife 
became  more  and  more  bound  to  the  vicinity  of  London.  Middle- 
ton's  talent  and  high  character,  as  was  to  be  expected,  speedily 
called  him  forth  as  an  invaluable  champion  in  all  those  great  plans 
for  the  good  of  society,  which  are  always  in  activity  in  London. 
Literati,  philanthropists,  and  politicians  flocked  round  him.  His 
pen,  his  money,  and  his  personal  exertions  were  soon  zealously 
engaged  in  many  great  objects  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men, 
caving  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  aught  else. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  his  eloquent  pen 
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and  enthusiastic  zeal  were  universally  allowed  to  have  effected  the 
most  brilliant  results ;  and  that  triumph  once  won,  he  was  on  all 
sides  importuned  to  enter  Parliament.  But  he  firmly  resisted  the 
flattering  temptation.  He  had  acquired  a  deep  insight  into  his 
own  character.  He  knew  his  sanguine  temperament,  and  was 
aware  that,  once  cast  into  the  rapid  and  fascinating  current  of 
Parliamentary  debate,  his  love  of  eloquence,  and  his  vehement 
longing  for  right  and  truth,  would  absorb  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
He  might,  he  did  not  doubt,  win  the  palm  of  a  high  oratorical 
renown,  but  it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  human  interests 
which  were  dear  to  him  as  life  itself,  and  to  which  he  was  now 
daily  devoted.  Besides,  he  felt  that  he  possessed  in  his  pen  a 
mighty  instrument  not  only  of  permanent  reputation,  but  of  social 
good.  It  had  become  to  him  a  high  and  serene  enjoyment  from 
the  occasional  seclusion  of  his  study — from  the  very  heart  of  calm 
peace  and  silence — to  launch  the  fiery  arrows  of  his  eloquence, 
and  see  the  vast  human  multitude  without,  thrown  into  the  com- 
motion of  a  tempest,  which,  rolling  on  far  and  wide,  bore  down 
before  it  the  barriers  of  baseness,  which  selfish  natures  were  always 
piling  up  against  the  advance  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  his  own  mind  he  had  realised  all  the  wishes  which  in  his 
most  ardent  years  he  had  conceived.  He  felt  that  he  possessed 
that  proudest  power,  intellect,  and  that  it  was  exerted  in  its  most 
blessed  and  legitimate  direction — that  of  benefiting  his  fellow- 
creatures — and  he  was  happy.  Human  nature  had  vindicated 
itself  in  his  eyes  in  the  noblest  manner,  in  the  virtues  of  those 
great  and  eminent  men  amongst  whom  his  tastes  and  labours  had 
thrown  him.  His  writings  had  won  him  a  wide  reputation,  because 
they  were  not  the  merely  cold  and  sarcastic  effusions  of  the  day's 
politics,  but  were  quickened  with  the  warmest  fires  of  fancy  and 
energy  of  soul. 

In  his  wife,  time  had  shown  him  as  fortunate  as  he  had  at  first 
deemed  himself.  With  talents  of  a  superior  order,  her  fondest 
desire  was  to  increase  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  her  husband. 
Her  praise  was  his  best  stimulus  to  high  exertion,  and  her  instinc- 
tive tact  often  gave  this  its  best  direction. 

Under  these  circumstances  Time  flew  on ;  and  we  shall  let  him 
fly  on  for  a  long  space  of  years,  only  noticing  two  little  incidents 
by  the  way. 
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SMALL  TROUBLES  AND  GREAT  CHANGES. 

IN  one  of  the  visits  which  Mr.  Charles  Middleton  and  his  wife 
made  to  Middleton,  he  found  the  rector  grown  so  feeble,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  engage  a  curate  to 
do  his  duty.  This  was  a  Mr.  Brandling,  a  young  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  much  in  favour  with  almost  everybody,  but  who  did 
not  very  greatly  take  the  fancy  either  of  the  young  squire  or  his 
lady. 

Charles  Middleton  had  always  contemplated,  whenever  Mr. 
Galloway  should  die,  securing  the  living,  if  it  fell  vacant  in  his 
father's  time,  or  giving  it  if  it  fell  in  his  own,  to  a  college  friend  of 
great  taste  and  piety,  and  whom  he  thought  of  all  men  calculated 
to  become  a  blessing  to  the  parish  and  a  pleasant  companion  for 
himself  and  his  family.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  chagrin  to 
him  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  ;  but  he  found  that 
neither  his  father  nor  Wagstaff,  who  was  now  become  steward,  had 
had  a  voice  in  it.  Out  of  delicacy  to  their  old  friend,  they  had 
never  hinted  even  that  he  was  in  any  way  incapable  of  his  usual 
duties  because  he  was  not,  in  fact,  really  troubled  with  any  actual 
indisposition  or  decrepitude,  but  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  super- 
annuation which  would  in  a  while  render  such  a  step  as  this  both 
kind  and  necessary.  At  present,  however,  the  good  old  man  had 
shown  a  particular  sensitiveness  to  hints  from  any  quarter  at  in- 
ability to  perform  all  his  duties.  While,  however,  they  were  thus 
waiting,  the  bishop  stepped  suddenly  in  and  nominated  this  young 
man,  who  was  a  nephew  of  his  own,  and  who  it  was  whispered 
had  himself  urged  the  necessity  of  the  act,  and  requested  the 
appointment. 

This  information  materially  increased  Charles  Middleton's  vexa- 
tion and  dislike  to  the  curate,  who,  whilst  strictly  regular  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  appeared  to  him,  nevertheless,  without 
any  decided  religious  impressions. 

The  curate  was  of  some  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a 
middle  size,  dark  complexion,  and  with  black  crisp  hair.  On  both 
hair  and  person  generally,  great  care  was  evidently  bestowed.  He 
always  wore  the  handsomest  gloves,  had  the  most  beautifully  cut 
collars  and  wristbands,  and  wore  exquisitely  shaped  boots.  Yet 
no  one  could  call  him  anything  of  a  dandy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  said  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man — a  very  respectable  man. 
He  gave  himself,  indeed,  no  fine  airs,  but  had  a  smiling,  somewhat 
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sociable  and  conversational  manner,  particularly  with  the  ladies. 
He  read  the  newspaper  regularly,  and  was  always  au  fait  in  what 
was  going  on  in  Parliament  and  the  Ministry ;  and  as  he  was  very 
regular  in  his  calls  on  all  the  good  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  was  not  the  less  conversant  with  the  little  affairs  and  on  dits  of 
the  country  round.  He  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  chatty 
person  at  the  dinner-table ;  and  this  and  his  other  good  qualities 
procured  him  no  lack  of  such  invitations. 

In  fact  Mr.  Brandling  was  become  a  general  favourite  before 
Mr.  Charles  Middleton  knew  that  he  was  there  at  all.  Even  with 
his  father  he  was  not  the  less  so,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess, 
and  made  one  at  a  rubber  at  whist  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  to  whom  he  brought  daily  the  newspaper. 

'But  why  is  the  man  such  a  favourite?'  asked  Charles,  im- 
patiently ; '  for  what  merits  ?  What  are  his  talents,  or  his  principles?' 

Nobody  pretended  to  say,  but  all  were  sure  he  was  a  sound  and 
orthodox  churchman,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  making  himself  very 
agreeable. 

Charles  Middleton  put  these  his  impatient  questions  to  Wagstaff, 
and  he  saw  that  Wagstaff  did  not  seem  more  to  admire  him  than 
he  did  himself. 

'  I  cannot  find,'  said  Wagstaff,  '  that  he  has  any  very  decided 
intellectual  tastes,  and  what  he  really  knows  or  does  not  know,  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  for  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
suffer  a  person  like  myself  to  catechise  or  draw  him  out.  He 
evidently  stands  on  his  guard  in  such  matters,  and  one  feels  that 
one  cannot  go  on  with  him  farther  than  he  pleases,  without  giving 
offence.  In  short,'  added  Wagstaff,  who  was  a  great  reader  of 
John  Bunyan,  'I  call  him  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman.' 

'There,'  said  Charles  Middleton,  'you  have  given  me  his 
character  in  a  word.  That  describes  the  whole  man.  And  is 
such  a  man  to  fix  himself  here  for  life,  for  that  is  what  I  dread, 
and  are  the  people  to  be  fed  on  his  chopped  straw,  instead  of 
on  the  living  and  inspiring  viands  that  my  friend  Phillips  would 
give  them  ?  I  look  upon  him  in  no  better  light  than  what  the 
Scotch  call  a  "Thigger  and  Sorner."  A  man  that  has  actually 
thrust  himself  in,  and  means,  with  or  without  our  consent,  to 
establish  himself  here.' 

'  And  in  my  opinion,'  said  Wagstaff,  '  he  will  do  it.  It  is 
wonderful  how  he  has  worked  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  all 
the  gentry  round.  Even  the  squire  is  quite  taken  with  him,  and 
is  never  easy  if  he  do  not  regularly  come  in  of  an  evening,  to  his 
chess.  Good  Mr.  Galloway  cannot  last  long,  and  then ' 
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'  By  Heavens  !'  exclaimed  Charles  Middleton,  carried  out  of 
himself  by  seeing  all  his  fears  confirmed  by  Wagstaff,  '  by  Heavens ! 
it  never  shall  be,  if  I  have  power  to  prevent  it !' 

He  made  Wagstaff  promise  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  what  went 
forward,  and  give  him  the  speediest  intelligence  of  any  new  move. 
He  then  hurried  off  to  his  father,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him,  endeavouring  to  procure  a  promise,  in  case  the  living  fell 
vacant  in  his  time,  for  his  friend  Phillips. 

'  Why,  Charles,'  said  his  father,  '  I  think  you  are  quite  unreason- 
able. I  certainly  should  be  sorry  to  do  anything  disagreeable  to 
you,  or  prejudicial  to  your  friend  Phillips ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  do  really  think  Mr.  Brandling  a  most  meritorious  young  man. 
Your  prejudice  is,  I  repeat,  unworthy  of  you,  and  till  you  have 
seen  more  of  Mr.  Brandling,  do  not  let  us  speak  on  the  subject. 
You  must  make  yourself  acquainted  with  him,  and  then  if  your 
objections  remain,  I  will  give  my  promise ;  till  then  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  more  about  it.' 

This  conversation  greatly  increased  Charles's  dislike  to  the 
curate.  He  saw  that  his  father  would  gladly  give  him  the  living, 
if  it  were  left  entirely  to  his  inclination,  and  he  regarded  Brandling 
as  a  cunning  adventurer,  who  had  crept  most  adroitly  up  the 
squire's  sleeve.  This  was  enough  to  prevent  his  making  any 
further  acquaintance  with  him.  He  felt  a  strong  prejudice  against 
him,  and  for  him  to  feel  it,  was  in  some  degree  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Brandling  appeared  desirous  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Charles  and  his  wife,  but  he  immediately  observed  their  coldness, 
and  became  himself  cold  and  reserved  also.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  the  old  squire  proposed,  as  a  good  means  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  fellowship,  that  he  should  accompany  his  son 
to  the  marshes  to  shoot  snipes ;  but  Charles  Middleton  excused 
himself,  on  the  plea  of  other  engagements,  and  the  proposal  was 
never  again  renewed  by  the  curate. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Charles  Middleton  returned  to 
town. 

Whenever  he  went  down  to  Middleton,  he  found  the  curate  in 
the  same  high  favour  with  everybody.  He  always  expressed  his 
wonder  what  people  could  see  in  him,  and  took  care  to  praise,  on 
all  occasions,  before  his  father,  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  friend 
Phillips.  He  even  threw  out,  as  a  strong  attack  on  the  squire, 
how  his  mother  would  have  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  having  such 
a  pastor  for  the  parish. 

'  Well,  and  what  hinders  it  ?'  the  squire  would  say,  in  a  crabbed 
manner,  on  such  occasions ;  '  have  I  refused  the  living  to  you  ?' 
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During  his  visits,  Mr.  Brandling  seldom  came,  except  to  bring 
the  squire  the  paper,  saying  that  as  he  had  his  son's  society,  he 
did  not  need  his  to  cheer  him  in  an  evening,  but  that  he  would 
come  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  and  needed  it. 

It  was,  in  fact,  and  that  everybody  soon  came  to  feel,  a  regular 
and  understood,  though  unavowed,  contest  between  the  young 
Squire  and  Mr.  Brandling,  who  should  be  the  future  rector  of 
Middleton. 

Two  years  had  elapsed,  when  Wagstaff  wrote  to  London  to 
Charles,  that  Mr.  Galloway  was  evidently  near  his  end,  and  that 
he  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  come  down  at  a  moment's 
warning,  or  all  would  be  lost.  Nay,  he  would  recommend  that 
he  should  come  down  at  once,  and  stay  till  all  was  over  and  secure. 
But  this  occurred  at  the  period  when  the  contest  for  the  Reform 
Bill  was  at  its  height ;  when  the  very  fate  of  the  kingdom  seemed 
hanging  on  a  day's  event,  and  every  man  was  on  the  stretch  of 
intensest  excitement.  Charles  Middleton  replied,  that  he  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  away  from  London  for  more  than  a  day 
at  such  a  crisis;  he  trusted  the  rector  would  last  till  this  was 
over,  when  he  would  come  and  stay  at  Middleton  as  long  as 
necessary,  or  in  case  of  extremity  he  would  tear  himself  away  and 
hurry  down. 

Scarcely  had  he  despatched  this  letter,  when  another  arrived 
from  Wagstaff,  announcing  that  the  rector  was  dead ;  the  bishop 
had  been  with  his  father  to  solicit  the  living  for  his  nephew,  and 
Mr.  Brandling  had  been  himself  to  tell  him  that  he  had  the  squire's 
promise  to  that  effect. 

The  vexation  of  Charles  Middleton  at  this  news  exceeded  all 
bounds.  It  was  the  sole  gift  he  had,  or  was  ever  likely  to  have, 
to  bestow  on  his  friend.  He  had  always  calculated  on  it,  and  till 
lately  considered  it  a  certainty.  He  had  promised  Phillips  that 
it  should  be  his  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  of  which  he  did  not  doubt, 
and  he  knew  that  Phillips  had  no  single  patron  or  hope  of  prefer- 
ment besides.  He  could  not  help  looking  upon  his  father's  giving 
it  away  under  these  circumstances  as  particularly  unkind.  He 
wrote  and  told  his  father  this,  and  felt  as  though  he  should  never 
be  able  to  bear  the  place  again.  Towards  the  new  rector,  his 
feeling  of  resentment  and  contempt  as  an  impudent  interloper 
was  intense.  The  thought  that  this  man  was  for  his  whole  life  to 
be  planted  in  the  very  spot  of  his  own  abode,  as  an  annoyance,  if 
not  a  nuisance,  was  more  than  his  impatience  could  well  bear. 

It  was,  in  fact,  months  before  he  could  endure  the  idea  of  going 
down  to  Middleton ;  but  then  better  thoughts  took  the  place  of 
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his  resentment.  He  determined  that  nothing  should  make  him 
neglect  his  duty  to  his  father,  and  when  he  went  down  and  saw 
the  feeble  state  of  the  squire's  health,  and  heard  from  him  that 
the  bishop  had  only  prevailed  on  him  to  give  this  living  to  his 
nephew,  on  a  written  promise  that  one  as  good,  and  not  more 
than  two  miles  distant,  should  be  conferred  on  his  son's  friend, 
Phillips,  when  it  fell  in,  and  the  incumbent  was  now  near  ninety, 
and  very  infirm,  he  was  much  appeased. 

'  But  why,'  asked  he,  nevertheless,  '  could  not  the  bishop  have 
given  the  reversion  of  that, living  to  his  nephew,  and  have  left  this 
alone  ?' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  son !'  said  the  old  squire,  smiling,  '  bishops  are 
mortal  as  well  as  other  men.  The  bishop  himself  is  old,  and  I 
will  do  Mr.  Brandling  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  sufficiently  wise 
to  prefer  a  bird  in  the  hand  to  two  in  the  bush.  Not  but  that  I 
think  there  is  every  chance  of  the  incumbent  of  Langley  going 
before  long.  The  bishop — but  as  Mr.  Brandling  says,  "If  the 
bishop  should  die  before  I  get  preferment,  all  my  hopes  die  with 
him — and  sure  is  doubly  sure.'" 

'  Hang  him  and  his  proverbs !'  said  Charles ;  '  he  is  Worldly 
Wiseman  with  a  vengeance.' 

Fully  as  his  generous  heart  forgave  his  father — for  he  saw  that 
he  was  fast  sinking,  and  was  evidently  so  much  weakened  in  mind, 
that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  strong  and  cunning  to  overpower 
him,  especially  when  they,  as  the  new  clergyman  had  done,  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  comfort — he  by  no  means  abated  his  dislike 
to  Mr.  Brandling. 

There  were  also  many  circumstances  which  tended  rapidly  to 
exasperate  his  feelings.  He  and  his  wife  went  down,  and  continued 
at  Middleton,  in  order  to  contribute  as  much  as  in  them  lay  to  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  the  squire,  who  grew  very  feeble.  Here 
they  were  necessarily  placed,  as  it  were,  as  the  watchers  of  certain 
and  rapid  changes  which  were  going  on  at  the  rectory. 

Great  numbers  of  workmen  appeared  on  the  ground.  Old  walls 
were  soon  thrown  down ;  old  trees,  here  and  there,  felled.  There 
were  men  with  measuring-lines,  measuring  here  and  measuring 
there.  Tilers  soon  appeared  astride  the  roof,  and  the  roof  itself 
rapidly  vanished.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  place  was 
about  to  undergo  a  thorough  transformation.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  this  change  became  very  manifest,  and  went  on  with 
rapid  strides  under  the  hands  of  a  host  of  workmen.  The  house 
was  raised  a  storey,  and  enlarged ;  stables  and  offices  added,  lodge- 
gates  put  up,  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  on  an  ample  scale 
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were  laid  out;  and,  in  short,  instead  of  the  old  rectory,  a  new 
hall,  rivalling  that  of  the  squire  itself,  rose  on  the  spot. 

The  living  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  county,  and  it  was  said 
that  by  a  pretty  strict  attention  to  the  tithe  claims,  and  Mr.  Brand- 
ling was  not  the  man  to  neglect  them,  the  income  would  be  trebled. 
The  following  spring  the  house  was  habitable;  a  considerable 
establishment  of  servants  was  engaged,  the  men  in  smart  clerical 
livery,  and  the  rector  was  himself  soon  after  seen  issuing  from 
his  gates  in  a  handsome  carriage  on  his  way  to  dine  with  a  neigh- 
bouring nobleman. 

All  this  excited  no  trifling  interest  and  talk.  The  poor  praised 
the  new  rector  for  employing  so  many  men,  and  for  engaging 
their  sons  and  daughters  as  servants,  but  the  farmers  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  they  knew  very  well  who  was  to  pay  for  it.  All, 
however,  showed  the  most  profound  respect  to  the  rector  when 
they  met  him,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Middleton  were  not  so 
much  above  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  as  to  witness  this 
without  a  certain  chagrin. 

'  How  different,'  said  they,  '  would  all  this  have  been  had  poor 
Phillips  had  the  living  !  We  shall  now  have  a  proud  priest  instead 
of  a  fatherly  pastor;  and  pride  and  worldliness  will  be  infused 
into  the  parish  instead  of  piety.' 

A  little  time  showed  that  things  did  not  end  here.  The  squire 
died  in  the  autumn,  and  Charles  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  after  the 
funeral,  returned  to  town,  where  they  meant  to  stay  the  winter. 
Here  they  had  scarcely  arrived  when  they  read  in  a  morning  paper 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Brandling  with  the  youngest  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman,  and  soon  after  heard  from  Wagstaff  that 
he  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  now  regularly 
officiated  at  the  justice-room. 

There  is  no  man  who  can  bear  with  indifference  to  witness  the 
growth  of  what  he  regards  as  a  cunning  and  worthless  upstart,  and 
that,  as  it  were,  under  his  very  eye,  and  least  of  all  a  man  of  such 
quick  feelings  and  contempt  for  mean  natures  and  actions  as  Mr. 
Middleton.  Of  all  things  he  detested  the  union  of  clergymen  and 
magistrate. 

'  How  can  this  man,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  '  preach  with  proper 
effect  to  people  whom  he  plagues  with  warrants  and  mittimuses  ? 
How  talk  to  them  of  love  and  lovingkindness,  when  he  is  fining 
and  imprisoning  them  for  the  petty  capture  of  hares  and  partridges  ? 
And  as  for  ourselves,  dear  Edith,  we  are  become  mere  ciphers  on 
our  estate.  What  are  we  to  this  great  and  reverend  divine?' 

'  What  are  we  !'  would  his  wife  reply  ;  '  you  are  Charles  Middle- 
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ton,  and  I  am  his  wife !  and  I  would  not  change  these  titles  for 
the  proudest  in  the  country  !  My  dear  Charles,  you  are  not  your- 
self as  regards  this  man.' 

'  Really  it  is  great  folly,'  he  would  reply  with  a  smile  ;  '  but  when 
I  think  that  we  might  have  had  Phillips,  I  am  very  far  from  a 
Christian.' 

It  was  just  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  and  while  he  was  very  irritable 
about  everything  at  Middleton,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
bankers  at  Stockington,  expressing  great  regret  that  Mr.  Middleton 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  money  and  coun- 
tenance from  their  bank.  They  added,  that  they  hoped  it  was  in- 
deed not  his  own  act,  but  that  of  his  steward,  of  whom  they  would 
not  wish  to  give  Mr.  Middleton  any  unjust  cause  of  suspicion,  but 
they  did  think  it  only  their  duty,  as  a  firm  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  much  honoured  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Middleton's  family, 
to  say  that  there  were  strange  reports  of  the  close  proceedings  of 
this  man,  who,  though  he  wore  a  very  fair  face  to  his  employer,  was 
well  known  in  a  few  years  to  be  grown  from  nothing  to  actual 
wealth,  and,  if  rumour  were  correct,  was,  at  that  moment,  making 
very  extensive  secret  investments  in  the  north. 

'  Vipers !'  exclaimed  Charles  Middleton,  as  he  read  this  letter 
thus  far,  and  flinging  it  on  the  floor.  '  What !  do  they  think  to 
make  me  believe  Wagstaff  to  be  a  villain  ?  As  soon  would  I 
believe  the  rector  of  Middleton  a  Fenelon  !' 

He  crushed  the  letter  with  his  heel,  and  then  kicked  it  from 
him  as  he  went  out  of  the  room.  He  never  designed  to  take 
further  notice  of  it  or  the  writer,  till  some  months  afterwards,  first 
one  and  then  another  anonymous  letter,  with  different  postmarks 
and  in  different  handwritings,  reached  him,  containing  hints  that 
Mr.  Middleton,  whose  generous  and  unsuspicious  character  was 
well  known,  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs  in 
the  country. 

'  There  is  some  cursed  plot  here  !'  said  he  one  day,  laying  these 
letters  before  his  wife  ;  '  I  must  see  into  it,  or  they  who  write  these 
letters  will  not  fail  to  use  other  means  to  destroy  the  character  of 
an  honest  man.  Or  can  it  be  that  I  am  really  too  confiding  in 
human  nature  ?  Can  Wagstaff  have  proved  so  weak  as  to  let  the 
temptations  of  money  corrupt  his  naturally  noble  nature?  I  regret, 
now,  that  I  destroyed  that  detestable  letter  from  the  banker.' 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  had  the  peculiar  practice 
of  keeping  all  papers  in  the  greatest  order,  and  never,  if  possible, 
destroying  a  letter ;  '  it  was  found  under  the  sofa,  and  brought  to 
me.  But,  dear  Charles,  banish  every  suspicion  of  Mr.  Wagstaff; 
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I  will  answer  for  him  as  I  would  for  my  own  soul.     Go  down  at 
once,  and  know  the  truth.' 

'  Thank  you,  dear  Edith,  for  that  word  !'  said  her  husband,  look- 
ing into  her  face  with  a  smile  of  the  sunniest  delight;  '  I  will  be 
off  this  very  day,  for  to  think  that  Wagstaff  were  capable  of  a  flaw 
or  taint  of  corruption,  would  destroy  my  faith  even  in  myself.' 

He  instantly  set  off,  and  travelling  all  night  by  coach,  posted 
from  Derby  early  in  the  morning,  and  appeared,  to  the  general 
surprise,  thus  unexpectedly  and  unattended,  at  Middleton,  before 
nine  o'clock.  He  ordered  the  housekeeper  to  have  breakfast  im- 
mediately prepared,  and  having  despatched  it,  walked  over  to 
Wagstaff 's.  Wagstaff  was  as  much  surprised  as  all  others  had  been 
who  had  seen  him,  and  asked  if  anything  serious  had  occurred. 

'  Look  at  these,'  said  Mr.  Middleton,  laying  down  the  letters 
concerning  Wagstaff  before  him — the  banker's  letter  uppermost. 
Wagstaff  first  took  up  one  and  then  another,  and  read  them  in 
silence,  while  Mr.  Middleton  stood  by  and  watched  his  counte- 
nance. At  first  there  was  a  flush  as  of  painful  surprise  on  his 
brow  as  he  read  the  banker's,  but  as  he  went  through  the  follow- 
ing ones,  a  paleness  spread  over  his  features,  which,  before  he  had 
finished  the  perusal,  became  ghastly  and  sickly.  Mr.  Middleton 
could  see  that  his  hand  shook  as  he  held  the  papers,  and  his 
teeth,  though  he  strove  to  fix  all  his  features  firmly,  chattered  in 
his  head.  • 

Mr.  Middleton  himself  became  pale  as  he  witnessed  the  struggle. 
'  Can  this  be  ?'  thought  he.  '  Can  this  man  then  really  have 
fallen  ?' 

As  Wagstaff  closed  the  last  letter  he  laid  it  down  in  silence, 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  laying  his  face  in  his  hands,  burst  into  a 
convulsion  of  tears. 

Mr.  Middleton  felt  himself  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  a 
most  miserable  sensation  oppressed  him.  It  was  not  anger  •  he 
gave  not  a  moment's  thought  to  what  extent  he  might  have  been 
injured,  but  it  was  the  deadly  anguish  of  believing  a  noble  nature 
destroyed  by  the  base  influences  of  the  world. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  these  letters,  Wagstaff?'  at  length 
he  asked. 

'  Say !'  returned  Wagstaff,  rising  up  with  a  face  no  longer  pale, 
but  burning  with  a  crimson  glow  of  passion — 'to  say  !  yes  !  that 
they  are  the  work  of  a  devil !  Mr.  Middleton,  they  are  false,  they 
are — but,  my  God !  that  you  have  thus  for  a  moment  credited 
them.  Can  you  for  a  month — for  the  first  letter  is  so  long  ago 
dated — have  been  entertaining  such  thoughts  of  me  ?' 
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'  Thank  God  that  you  are  innocent !'  cried  Mr.  Middleton. 
'  You  have  taken  a  weight  from  my  heart !  No,  I  could  not 
believe  you  guilty — I  could  not  believe  it,  Wagstaff.  That  infernal 
letter  I  trod,  as  it  deserved,  under  my  feet,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
receipt  of  the  last  of  these  nameless  satanic  things  that  I  deter- 
mined to  come  down  and  throw  them  before  you.' 

As  he  said  this,  Wagstaff s  colour  changed;  and  again  sinking 
into  a  chair,  he  gave  way  to  another  fit  of  crying. 

'  Be  a  man  !'  said  Mr.  Middleton,  kindly.  '  Why  do  you  thus 
agitate  yourself?  There  is  no  need  for  such  distress ;  and,  in- 
deed, your  emotion  for  a  moment  gave  me  a  feeling  that  I  would 
not  again  experience  for  my  whole  estate ;  it  almost  made  me 
imagine  what  your  enemies  never  have  and  never  can.' 

Wagstaff  rose  up  at  orice,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  his  face. 

'  It  is  not  the  vile  papers,'  said  he,  speaking  with  all  the  honest 
indignation  of  innocence,  '  which  disturbed  me — they  are  soon 
disposed  of;  but  it  was  the  idea  that  shot  through  me  that  you 
had  believed  them,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Middleton  believed  me  a 
villain.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  returned  Mr.  Middleton, '  my  hastening  hither, 
and  putting  them  into  your  hands,  may  assure  you  that  that  was  not 

the  case  :  as  to  my  wife '  here  he  repeated  her  words,  and  the 

warm  emphasis  she  had  used ;  but  at  these  words  poor  Wagstaff's 
tears  again  burst  forth  in  a  fresh  stream,  and  rushing  out  of  the  room, 
Mr.  Middleton  saw  him  hurry  down  the  garden,  and  traverse  the 
shady  long  walk  at  the  bottom  to  and  fro  with  hasty  steps.  At  one 
time  he  paused  behind  a  bush  for  a  few  moments,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, who  had  risen  to  the  window,  saw  him  in  the  act  of  prayer; 
he  then  moved  on,  and  with  a  calm  and  more  measured  step  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

'  Excuse  my  weakness,  sir,'  said  he,  on  entering.  '  I  am  now 
myself  again ;  let  us  proceed  to  business.' 

He  then  handed  Mr.  Middleton  a  chair,  and  seating  himself  at 
his  writing-table,  proceeded  to  explain  all  that  the  letters  could 
refer  to  in  the  most  methodical  and  clear  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  Wagstaff  reminded  him  of  the  entire  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him,  and  that  he  had  given  him  the  most  full  authority 
to  make  investments  of  any  surplus  capital,  as  he  considered 
most  advantageous,  giving  him  credit  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
them  than  he  himself  possessed,  and  only  requiring  that  each  half- 
year  a  statement  of  affairs  should  be  submitted  to  him,  and  all 
books  be  in  readiness  to  refer  to,  whenever  he  should  think  neces- 
sary. He  then  added,  that  the  balance,  in  the  bank  had  become 
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very  large,  and  that  as  within  the  last  six  months  certain  matters 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  which  placed  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in 
no  very  favourable  light,  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the 
balance ;  but,  in  order  not  unnecessarily  to  embarrass  the  firm,  he 
had  done  this  by  easy  instalments  and  at  considerable  intervals. 

This  money,  he  went  on  to  state,  he  had  invested  in  certain  gas 
and  water-works  in  a  northern  town,  where  the  security  was  most 
unquestionable,  and  the  interest  would  certainly  be  ten  per  cent. 

He  then  laid  before  him  all  the  papers  and  correspondence 
connected  with  this  business,  together  with  the  book  in  which  this 
capital  was  entered  in  the  inventory  of  the  Middleton  property. 
Nothing  could  be  more  regular  or  satisfactory. 

'  That  I  may,'  said  Wagstaff,  '  have  made  enemies  among  specu- 
lative men,  who  now  see  the  value  of  these  investments,  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  all  these  anonymous  letters  proceed 
from  the  bankers.' 

He  then  stated  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  acquired  a  hand- 
some property. 

'  That  is  no  business  of  mine,  Wagstaff,'  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
interrupting  him.  '  What  you  have  I  am  sure  is  your  own,  and 
honestly  got,  to  a  stiver,  and  may  God  bless  you  with  it ;  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  pry  into  your  affairs. ' 

'  No,'  said  he,  earnestly,  '  excuse  me,  it  is  not  for  any  satisfac- 
tion of  yours,  but  of  my  own.  I  can  have  no  money  affairs  which 
should  be  any  secret  between  us.  What  I  have  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  your  father  and  yourself,  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
it.  But  that  no  one  malicious  person  may  be  able  to  say  again 
that  I  possess  what  you  know  not  of,  let  me  beg  you  to  see  a  state- 
ment of  my  affairs.' 

On  this  Mr.  Middleton  reseated  himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Seth  showed  him  to  a  penny  what  he  was  worth.  It  was  a  hand- 
some sum,  but  all  the  sources  from  which  it  flowed  were  so  clear, 
so  honourable,  and  so  well  deserved,  from  the  industry,  good 
sense,  and  economy  by  which  it  was  amassed,  that,  on  rising,  Mr. 
Middleton  took  his  hand  in  both  his. 

'  Honest  Wagstaff,'  said  he,  '  I  am  a  prouder  and  a  happier  man 
than  I  know  how  to  express.  Proud  to  possess  the  friendship  and 
the  services  of  a  man  like  you,  and  happy  to  be  able  to  contribute 
in  any  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  such  a  man.  As  to  the  bankers, 
write  simply  to  them  that  I  have  handed  this  letter  to  you,  and 
begged  you  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.' 

If  there  were  two  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  that  day 
might  be  envied,  they  were  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  steward. 
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The  moment  Mr.  Middleton  was  gone,  Wagstaff  hastened  to 
tell  his  wife  all  that  had  passed,  and  Mr.  Middleton  only  went 
away  to  sit  down  and  write  an  account  of  it  to  his  wife.  That 
done,  feeling  that  he  wanted  some  fresh  vent  to  his  feelings,  he 
marched  off  to  different  cottages,  especially  to  those  of  old  pen- 
sioners of  his  mother,  and  inquired  how  they  were,  and  how  they 
got  on,  in  so  kind  a  manner,  that  they  all  declared  they  had  never 
seen  the  young  squire  so  pleasant  in  all  their  days  before,  nor  so 
much  the  picture  of  his  blessed  mother.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
left  glad  hearts  and  a  handsome  gift  behind  him. 

But  if  people  were  charmed  with  the  squire's  calls  on  them, 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  go  also  up  to  the 
rectory  and  enter  there.  The  fact  was,  in  the  course  of  his  visits 
to  the  cottages,  he  had  heard  of  so  much  good  done  by  the 
rector,  and  especially  by  his  lady,  that  his  heart  smote  him  as  if 
he  were  doing  some  injustice  in  that  quarter.  He  was  in  a  mood 
to  forget  and  to  forgive  all  injury  against  him  in  this  world.  He 
recollected  the  present  rector's  wife  as  a  young  and  laughing  girl 
at  her  father's,  though  he  had  never  seen  much  of  her  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  sink  all  his  past  feelings  towards  her  husband,  and  to 
see  what  they  both  really  were. 

That  they  were  greatly  surprised  may  be  believed,  but  they  re- 
ceived him  with  evident  gratification.  He  stated  frankly  that  he 
had  felt  much  chagrined  by  Mr.  Brandling's  success  in  securing 
the  place  which  he  had  held  sacredly  for  his  friend,  but  that  there 
was  a  proper  limit  to  such  feelings ;  and  what  he  had  heard  that 
morning  from  various  quarters  had  determined  him  at  once  to  seek 
a  better  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  rector  acknowledged  that  he  had,  perhaps,  been  too  eager 
in  his  desire  to  push  himself  in  the  world,  but  that  he  did  not 
know,  when  he  first  cast  his  eyes  on  this  living,  that  Mr.  Middleton 
had  it  in  view  for  so  dear  a  friend ;  and  there  had  been  induce- 
ments for  him  to  press  on,  and  perseveringly,  in  this  locality,  'which 
were  more  powerful ' — here  he  cast  a  look  at  his  wife — '  than  had 
been  his  consideration  of  other  circumstances.'  He  begged  sin- 
cerely that  Mr.  Middleton  would  excuse  what  in  this  had  hurt 
him,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  use  every  means  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  interests  of  his  friend.' 

In  the  mood  in  which  Mr.  Middleton  then  was,  this  candour 
worked  wonderfully  upon  him.  He  really  began  to  think  the 
rector  quite  a  pleasant  man,  clever  man  of  the  world  though  he 
might  be  ;  and  then  his  wife — he  was  perfectly  charmed  with  her. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  her  without  acknowledging  that  she  was  a 
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very  lovely  and  fascinating  woman.  In  fact,  she  was  a  thoroughly 
kind-hearted  and  accomplished  lady,  of  great  ease  and  sweetness 
of  manners  ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  could  not  help  believing  that  her 
mind  and  influence  had  greatly  and  most  advantageously  wrought 
on  her  husband.  They  parted  on  both  sides  evidently  delighted 
with  the  interview. 

Mr.  Middleton  wrote  again  to  his  wife,  begging  her  to  come 
down  at  once.  He  was  eager  to  introduce  her  to  Mrs.  Brandling, 
for  he  felt  sure  she  would  find  a  friend  in  her. 

The  result  was,  that  Mrs.  Middleton  was  as  much  charmed  with 
the  rector's  lady  as  her  husband  had  been.  The  husbands  them- 
selves soon  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  They  shot  together, 
and  rode  together  ;  and  Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  now  looking  for 
nothing  more  than  '  a  gentleman '  in  Mr.  Brandling,  soon  felt  that, 
with  all  his  self-seeking,  he  had  really  much  good-nature  in  him. 
The  two  ladies  went  hand  in  hand  in  all  their  projects  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  Mrs.  Brandling  had  a  loving  heart  as  well  as  ele- 
gant mind,  and  soon  clung  to  Mrs.  Middleton  as  to  a  sister. 

Whatever  the  squire  or  his  wife  proposed  to  do  for  the  general 
good  was  sure  to  be  warmly  seconded  by  the  rector  and  his  wife. 
A  school  was  set  on  foot  by  the  ladies,  for  which  the  two  hus- 
bands jointly  built  a  house ;  employment  and  instruction  were 
distributed  through  the  parish  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Mrs.  Middleton  the  poor  were  never  so  well  off, 
or  their  children  so  well  taught. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Middleton  resumed  his  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  families ;  amongst  them  with  that 
of  Lord  Forrester,  who  had  now  a  handsome  wife,  and  a  troop  of 
fine  children.  He  had  made  a  good  figure  in  Parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interest,  and  was  a  man  of  great  weight  in  the 
county.  Everywhere  the  Middletons  were  received  with  the 
honour  to  which  their  well-known  talents  and  virtues  entitled 
them  ;  and  in  the  sunshine  of  such  kindness  he  was  glad  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  the  sweet  retirements  of  his  native  neigh- 
bourhood, there  was  to  be  found  much  to  love  and  to  esteem. 

Even  to  Sir  Henry  Wilmot  he  did  not  refuse  to  extend  his  hand 
when  they  met.  He  had  learned  that  Sir  Henry  had  suffered 
much  in  his  domestic  life,  the  consequence  of  that  deceit  which 
he  had  put  on  his  wife  with  regard  to  Middleton's  affection  for 
her.  This  had  come  to  her  knowledge,  and  it  had  for  a  time 
clouded  her  reason.  Her  health  had  suffered  for  many  years,  but 
the  contrition  and  the  passionate  affection  shown  by  her  husband 
towards  her  through  all,  had  finally  produced  a  great  change  in 
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her  feelings  towards  him.  She  had  recovered  her  health  in  a 
great  measure,  and  she  had  exercised  a  strikingly  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  Sir  Henry's  disposition,  which  needed  guidance ;  and, 
amid  her  children,  seemed  no  longer  a  person  to  be  pitied. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UTOPIA     DISCOVERED. 

THE  circumstances  related  in  the  last  chapter  have  brought  us 
now  to  the  middle-life  of  Mr.  Middleton.  Time  and  much  inter- 
course with  the  world,  though  it  had  corrected  some  of  his  Utopian 
notions  of  human  nature,  had  not  in  the  least  dimmed  his  admi- 
ration of  whatever  was  noble,  or  his  contempt  for  what  was  mean. 

Mrs.  Middleton,  who,  with  equal  quickness  of  feeling,  had 
not  the  same  impetuosity  of  passion  with  himself,  had  often 
managed  to  soften  down  his  resentments,  and  to  give  him  time 
to  reflect  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  waste  his  emotions  on 
natures  which  were  not  capable  of  being  altered  by  them.  She 
had  often  reminded  him,  with  good  effect,  of  his  amusement  at 
the  account  given  by  Hezekiah  Godkin,  the  village  saddler,  of  his 
adventures  in  the  purchase  of  an  ass,  which,  though  he  had 
bought,  he  found  impossible  to  bring  home.  After  various  tricks 
and  fits  of  desperate  stubbornness,  it  at  length  trotted  into  the 
middle  of  a  pool,  with  poor  Hezekiah  on  its  back,  where  it  stood 
stock-still,  and  whence  neither  kicks  nor  blows  could  move  it. 
'  My  wrath,'  said  the  unlucky  saddler,  '  was  roused  to  a  terrible 
pitch.  I  dismounted  and  vowed  to  kill  it ;  but  as  I  drew  my 
knife,  I  suddenly  bethought  myself  that  the  creature  was  but  an 
ass  :  so  I  gave  it  a  kick,  and  left  it  to  be  the  plague  of  somebody 
else.' 

The  Middletons  had  often  laughed,  and  said  Hezekiah's 
philosophy  was  the  only  one  to  be  observed  with  asses ;  and  a 
word  from  Mrs.  Middleton  would  often  bring  this  to  her  husband's 
mind. 

'  You  are  right,  Edith,'  he  would  say  ;  '  they  are  no  better  than 
the  saddler's  beast.  I  will  preserve  my  own  peace  of  mind,  and 
leave  them  to  be  the  plague  of  somebody  else.' 

No  two  beings,  perhaps,  ever  were  better  suited,  or  enjoyed 
more  happiness,  than  Charles  and  Edith  Middleton.  In  taste,  in 
feeling,  in  love  of  whatever  was  intellectual,  and  in  desires  for  the 
advancement  of  humanity,  they  were  but  as  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
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and  yet,  as  no  mortals  are  perfect,  there  was  one  point  on  which 
they  were  only  too  much  alike.  With  all  their  sense  and  all 
their  experience,  they  were  for  ever  looking  out  for  something 
Utopian,  if  not  in  individuals,  in  whatever  was  to  them  new  and 
untried ;  they  were  too  uncalculating  in  many  cases  where  cal- 
culation would  have  saved  them  much  vexation,  and  too  confiding 
where  suspicion  would  have  been  the  conservative  virtue.  They 
were  too  apt  to  see  things  in  a  poetical  light,  and  not  in  the 
plain  common-sense  one.  They  were  always  glad  to  see  good 
in  people,  and  did  not  always  wait  to  see  whether  that  good  was 
genuine,  or  whether  it  was  not  mixed  up  with  an  amount  of  evil  or 
of  folly,  which  often  made  intercourse  with  such  persons  extremely 
dangerous.  Had  Mr.  Galloway  been  alive,  he  would  have  said 
that  all  this  came  from  not  studying  mathematics. 

Twenty  years,  however,  of  their  married  life  had  passed  on— 
twenty  years  of  singular  usefulness,  industry,  and  felicity.  They 
had  not  been  exempt  from  the  trials  and  disappointments  of 
human  life.  They  had  lost  several  children,  and  their  only  sur- 
viving one  was  a  daughter,  now  about  sixteen. 

Lucy — as  she  was  called  after  her  aunt — was  a  fair  and  lovely 
girl — a  perfect  compound  and  embodiment  of  the  qualities  and 
tastes  of  her  parents.  The  same  quickness  and  ardour  of  feeling 
— the  same  admiration  of  everything  beautiful  in  nature  or  in 
intellect — the  same  scorn  of  mean  natures.  The  quality  of  good 
sense  she  might  be  said  to  possess  in  an  extraordinary  degree  for 
her  age.  She  had  seen  much  society  as  a  mere  child,  for  she  had 
been  always  the  companion  of  her  parents,  and  brought  into  the 
circle  of  their  guests.  She  had,  therefore,  been  disciplined  in  an 
experience  which  gave  her  an  air  and  tone  of  mind  beyond  her 
years.  She  had  heard  so  much  discussed  and  talked  of,  and  had 
read  so  much  or  heard  so  much  of  the  books  read  by  her  parents, 
that  her  judgment  had  acquired  a  degree  of  maturity  that  made 
people  forget  that  it  was  with  one  scarcely  more  than  a  child  that 
they  were  conversing. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  her  parents  to 
see  the  sound  and  pure  taste  which  she  universally  displayed  in 
matters  of  poetry  and  art,  and  still  more,  that  with  the  vivacity 
and  merriment  of  a  girl,  and  love  for  the  amusements  of  the 
young,  she  was  still  more  attached  to  whatever  was  solid  and 
domestic.  She  was  now  become  their  greatest  companion — 
especially  so  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  seemed  rather  her  affec- 
tionate elder  sister  than  her  mother,  so  complete  was  the  union  of 
feeling  and  confidence  between  them. 
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In  the  plans  now  in  progress  for  Lucy's  education,  that  of 
giving  her  a  grounding  in  the  most  useful  and  elegant  languages 
of  the  Continent,  French,  Italian,  and  German  formed  a  part. 
The  taste  for  the  latter,  which  within  a  few  years  had  so  decidedly 
shown  itself,  and  the  wealth  of  literature  and  learning  in  various 
departments  which  it  was  now  known  to  contain,  induced  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Middleton  to  commence  the  study  of  it  at  the  same 
time  with  their  daughter.  They  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
spending  some  years  in  France  and  Italy  that  she  might  make 
herself  mistress  of  those  languages  by  intercourse  with  the  natives ; 
why  not  then  also  hasten  at  once  to  Germany  ?  Scarcely  was  the 
idea  suggested  than  it  was  carried  out 

The  Middletons  were  speedily  sailing  up  the  Rhine.  The 
weather  was  splendid,  and  they  were  enraptured  with  the  scenery. 
They  visited  the  cathedral  cities,  the  seats  of  learning,  and  the 
pleasant  villages  on  its  banks.  They  ascended  the  steep  vine-clad 
hills,  and  explored  the  romantic  ruins  that  crown  their  summits. 
The  more  they  saw  of  Germany  the  more  were  they  enchanted ; 
and  with  their  characteristic  imaginativeness  felt  themselves  to  be 
in  a  new  and  delicious  world. 

The  advantages  offered  by  a  university  town  and  the  natural 
attractions  of  a  lovely  neighbourhood  induced  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Middleton  to  fix  their  abode  for  a  season  in  Heidelberg.  They 
engaged  masters  for  their  daughter,  and  commenced  anew  with 
her  a  thorough  study  of  the  language.  There  was  a  homely 
picturesqueness  and  pathos  in  the  German  tongue  that  deeply 
affected  them.  They  were  never  weary  of  remarking  on  and 
pointing  out  the  words  which  were  still  those  of  our  own  speech. 
But  if  the  language  delighted  them,  how  much  more  did  the 
literature  !  They  read  Tieck's  '  Tales '  and  Herder's  '  Legends ;' 
then  came  the  'Life  of  Jung  Stilling.'  They  plunged  into  the 
works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  of  many  another  writer,  and 
found  equal  charms  in  them  all.  Their  careful  study  of  the 
language  and  literature  prepared  them  for  better  intercourse  with 
all  classes  of  society. 

Again  they  had  quitted  Heidelberg.  After  rambling  through  the 
Odenwald  they  proceeded  to  other  old  forest  districts,  the  Spessart 
and  Schwarzwald,  where  they  conversed  with  charcoal-burners 
and  other  forest- folk,  whom  they  pronounced  to  be  as  simple  as 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  believing  like  them  in  legends  and  supernatural 
agencies.  In  their  carriage  they  traversed  wide-spreading  plains, 
watching  with  great  interest  the  industry  of  the  peasants,  and  re- 
turning with  cordiality  their  cheerful,  frank  salutations. 
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They  visited  German  capitals,  where  elegance  and  quaintness 
were  blended;  and  there  princes  and  literati  lived  together  on 
terms  of  intellectual  equality ;  and  who  welcomed  the  Middletons 
in  their  midst  with  a  beautiful,  simple  hospitality. 

Months  rolled  on  into  years ;  and  with  scarcely  one  fair  fancy 
shaken  they  had  quitted  Germany.  They  were  now  amid  the 
sublime  regions  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lovely  lakes  and  vineyards  of 
the  north  of  Italy.  Every  step  forward  into  that  classic  and 
Elysian  country  was  to  them  a  field  of  interest  and  admiration. 
There  was  not  a  spot  which,  beside  its  natural  beauty,  was  not 
the  scene  of  remarkable  deeds. 

The  stern  old  Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  the  Franks, 
rose  around  them  everywhere.  They  trod  in  the  track  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Charlemagne.  As  they  advanced,  it  was  not  only  into 
the  regions  where  every  field  and  rock  was  illustrious  as  the 
memorials  of  some  striking  event  in  the  domestic  history  of  old 
Rome,  but  it  was  into  the  native  land  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  of  Raffael  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  sojourn  of  our  own  noblest  spirits,  as 
Milton,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  In  Rome,  one  of  the  first 
places  they  visited  was  the  graves  of  the  two  last  unfortunate  but 
kindred  spirits.  In  Rome  they  passed  the  winter,  every  day  being 
one  of  high  gratification  and  acquirement. 

In  spring  they  proceeded  southward.  They  passed  the  bleak 
and  naked  Apennines,  beheld  the  scenes  of  Elysian  and  Tartarean 
renown  in  the  works  of  Virgil ;  wandered  amid  the  sublime  ruins 
of  Psestum,  and  lingered  enchanted  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OLD    ENGLAND    FOR    EVER ! 

THEY  returned  slowly  through  France ;  and  in  about  three  years 
from  the  date  of  their  leaving  England,  once  more  set  foot  on 
their  native  soil.  Mr.  Middleton,  who  had  traversed  all  this 
ground  before,  had  been  their  delighted  guide.  It  had  been  to 
him  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  see  how  thoroughly  both  his  wife 
and  daughter  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  and  objects  they 
surveyed,  and  how  perfectly  they  sympathised  in  all  his  feelings. 
Every  object,  too,  for  which  they  had  gone  abroad  had  been 
accomplished ;  Lucy  had  not  only  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
languages  of  the  countries  where  she  had  been,  but  had  amassed 
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a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  and  of  sound  taste ;  and,  as  is  the  effect 
of  genuine  knowledge,  this  had  not  given  her  an  air  of  pride  or 
conceit,  but  of  the  most  unassuming  modesty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  felt  that,  in  their  daughter,  the  bless- 
ings of  their  life  were  greatly  increased,  and  they  thanked  God 
for  it  daily.  They  now  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
time  when  they  should  be  settled  down  again  in  their  English 
home,  and  amid  their  English  friends.  In  London  they  had 
much  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  art,  of  knowledge  and  philan- 
thropy, but  they  were  impatient  to  hasten  down  to  Middleton. 
They  wrote,  therefore,  to  Wagstaff  to  announce  their  coming  in 
ten  days. 

The  news  spread  universal  joy  through  the  whole  hamlet ;  and 
Wagstaff  was  in  a  bustle  of  delight  and  preparation. 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  think,'  said  he,  to  his  wife,  '  of  some- 
thing by  which  we  may  particularly  please  Mrs.  Middleton.  The 
house  is  all  in  order,  and  the  gardens ;  the  pines  and  the  grapes 
never  were  finer ;  the  school  will  please  her,  for  Mrs.  Brandling 
has  looked  well  after  it,  and  there  never  was  so  much  knitting  and 
sewing  done  among  the  girls  in  this  parish  since  yarn  and  needles 
were  invented :  the  lads,  too,  get  on  famously,  for  Ephraim 
Brown,  the  master — really  he  is  one  in  ten  thousand — has  made 
them  all  enthusiasts,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in 
gardening,  joinering,  farming,  and  everything  else !  All  this  is 
capital,  but  still  I  want  a  something — let's  see — what  can  it  be  ? 
Can't  you  help  me,  Nancy,  to  a  bit  of  an  idea  ?  for  you  women 
have  often  such  famous  notions ' 

'  Why,  Wagstaff,  what  a  norp*  you  are  !'  exclaimed  his  wife. 
'  Has  Mrs.  Middleton  no  other  relation  but  her  husband  and 
daughter — has  she  not  a  sister  that  she  loves  dearly  ?' 

'  Odszoons  !'  cried  Seth,  hitting  the  table  a  great  knock  with 
his  fist,  '  what  a  norp  I  am — that's  the  very  thing  !  I  knew  there 
was  a  something,  if  I  could  but  hit  upon  it — and  I  fancy  I  was 
very  near  it  all  the  time  !' 

'  There  now  !'  said  his  wife,  laughing  again  ;  '  you  had  better 
say  at  once  that  you  hit  upon  it— that's  always  the  way  with  you 
men.  I  know  you,  Wagstaff.' 

He  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  point,  but  sat  down  to  write  to 
Mr.  Amersley  Brownlowe,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Middleton's  sister, 
who  resided  in  Cumberland,  begging  that  his  lady  would  be  at 
Middleton  ready  to  give  her  sister  an  agreeable  surprise  on  her 
return. 

*  A  common  Derbyshire  phrase  for  a  simpleton,  derived — but  we  leave  that 
to  the  philologist. 
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In  a  few  days  not  only  Mrs..Brownlowe,  but  her  husband  also, 
arrived  at  Middleton ;  he  was  a  fine,  hearty  country  gentleman, 
for  whom  Wagstaff  had  great  respect.  They  brought  with  them 
also  a  son  and  daughter — a  fine  boy  and  girl  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age.  There  began  at  once  to  be  an  air  of  gaiety 
about  the  Hall,  and  Wagstaff  was  in  his  glory. 

The  day  of  arrival  at  length  came.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
August ;  the  corn  was  nearly  all  gathered  in ;  the  weather  was 
bright  and  still,  and  over  the  landscape,  varied  with  the  golden 
stubble-fields  and  the  dark-green  of  pastures  and  of  foliage,  lay  a 
sort  of  festal  solemnity  that  thrilled  to  the  hearts  of  the  homeward 
travellers. 

When  they  came  to  an  eminence  that  showed  them  Middleton 
lying  below,  amid  its  tall  trees,  the  sound  of  merry  bells  swelled 
at  once  upon  the  ear,  and  the  tears  started  to  their  eyes  at  that 
loved  and  familiar  music,  because  they  knew  that  it  indeed  was  the 
voice  of  heartfelt  welcome  from  the  expecting  inhabitants  of  their 
own  home  and  village. 

As  the  dust-covered  carriage  made  its  appearance,  all  the  simple 
people,  old  and  young,  were  at  their  doors.  There  was  a  shout  of 
'  Welcome  !'  Tears  were  plentifully  shed  on  all  sides,  and  the  car- 
riage was  obliged  to  halt  again  and  again,  that  old  and  well-known 
hands,  which  were  held  forth,  might  be  shaken.  '  Is  there  a  scene 
in  the  world  so  beautiful  as  this  ?  Have  we  felt  one  hour  of  our 
absence  so  truly  happy  before  ?'  asked  they,  as  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  their  own  door — but  there,  what  a  joyful  surprise  awaited 
them  ! 

'  Ah  !  my  dearest  sister  !' — '  My  dear  aunt  and  uncle  !'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Middleton  and  Lucy  at  the  same  moment.  There  was  a 
hasty  springing  from  the  carriage ;  there  were  kisses,  embracings, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  such  as  are  worth  a  world  of  trouble  to 
enjoy,  or  even  to  witness. 

Scarcely  had  the  happy  Middletons  embraced  their  relatives, 
when  they  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandling  within  the  Hall,  and  poor 
Wagstaff  and  his  wife  standing  a  little  apart,  both  of  them  crying 
for  joy.  All  were  shaken  hands  with,  and  all  welcomed  them 
home. 

'  And  now,'  said  Mr.  Brandling,  who  having  stepped  back  a 
moment,  returned  with  Mr.  Middleton's  friend  Phillips,  '  let  me 
present  the  rector  of  Langley,  your  nearest  neighbour,  who  is  most 
impatient  to  bid  you  welcome  !' 

Mr.  Phillips's  promotion  to  this  living,  which  had  only  occurred 
within  the  last  few  months,  had  been  kept  secret  for  the  purpose  of 
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this  pleasant  surprise ;  it  had  its  desired  effect,  and  it  is  hard  to 
.  say  which  of  the  hands  of  the  two  rectors  was  most  warmly  grasped 
by  Mr.  Middleton. 

As  this  little  company  were  seated  at  dinner  that  evening,  Mr. 
Middleton  thought  of  the  garlanded  homes  of  Italy  and  Germany 
on  such  occasions  of  family  festival,  and  reminded  his  wife  and 
daughter  of  them. 

'But,'  added  he,  'to  me,  with  these  glad  bells  in  my  ears,  and 
these  bright  faces  round  me,  I  think  there  is  no  welcome  like  an 
English  one !' 

'  Wagstaff,'  said  he  in  the  evening  to  him,  as  that  worthy  indi- 
vidual again  made  his  appearance,  '  to-morrow  let  every  cottager 
have  an  order  for  a  piece  of  beef,  and  five  shillings  for  a  plum- 
pudding  ;  let  there  not  be  a  creature  without  substantial  means 
for  a  day's  holiday  and  rejoicing.' 

Wagstaff  said  that  he  would  see  that  it  was  done.  Mrs.  Brand- 
ling smiled  significantly  at  him,  and  then  said  to  Mr.  Middleton  : 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  think  of  giving  the  women  tea  ;  for 
do  you  know  we  are  going  to  invite  you  all  to  take  tea  with  us  at 
the  school,  where  the  children  are  to  be  bur  guests.  We  would 
have  had  the  parents  too,  but  the  school  would  not  hold  them.' 

'  Then,'  interposed  Mrs.  Middleton,  '  I  invite  the  parents  ;  and, 
as  the  weather  is  so  sunny  and  fine,  the  tables  shall  be  set  out  on 
the  green  under  the  great  elm.' 

'  Delightful !'  exclaimed  Lucy ;  and  she  and  her  young  cousins 
promised  themselves  much  pleasure  in  helping  to  arrange  all. 
Lucy  and  her  cousins  were  soon  seen  talking  eagerly  together ; 
and  whatever  she  was  saying,  there  was  a  burst  of  delight,  and 
'  Famous  !  famous  !  that  will  be  delightful !'  were  repeated  again 
and  again. 

Wagstaff  remained  talking  a  long  time,  for  he  had  much  to  say, 
he  stopped  longer  than  Lucy  wished,  for  she  had  many  little  com- 
missions to  give  him  on  her  own  account,  and  to  enlist  him 
privately  as  her  assistant.  At  last,  however,  he  went 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  he  is  gone  !'  said  Mrs.  Brandling,  the  moment 
he  was  out  of  the  room. 

'  Glad  !  why  ?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Middleton  ;  who,  liking  Wagstaff 
so  much,  felt  jealous  for  him. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !'  repeated  Mrs.  Brandling,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  amiable  exultation.  '  I  do  want  to  tell  you  what  Wagstaff 
has  done.' 

'  Done  ?'  asked  Mr.  Middleton. 

'Yes,  done,'  said  she  ;  '  but  do  you  tell  it,  George,'  addressing 
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her  husband ;  '  you  can  tell  it  best,  and  I  am  never  weary  of  hear- 
ing of  it.' 

Mr.  Brandling  smiled  on  his  wife,  and  complied. 

'  I  was,  some  weeks  ago,  called  to  attend  a  dying  man,  at  least 
he  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  It  was  a  man  that  I  had  but  seldom 
seen,  and  that  only  when  I  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the 
parish  where  he  lives,  or  to  pass  the  alehouse-door  on  the  common, 
for  he  never  came  to  church ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  had  the 
worst  character  among  your  tenantry  for  wild  habits  and  unprinci- 
pled transactions,  you,  Mr.  Middleton,  can,  I  am  sure,  name  him 
yourself.' 

'  It  was  Ned  Hankey,'  replied  he.  '  Is  he  dead,  then  ?  He  was 
dreadfully  wild,  but  very  clever,  and  might  have  been  one  of  the 
first  and  richest  men  of  his  class,  had  he  been  different.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  and  was  much  admired,  not 
only  by  the  young  women,  but  by  those  who  led  him  into  cock- 
fighting,  horse-racing,  and  all  kinds  of  sporting  and  betting. 
Nothing  but  the  fact  of  his  family  having  been  tenants  of  mine 
for  many  generations,  and,  till  this  unfortunate  man,  all  sober, 
creditable  people,  kept  him  on  his  farm  in  my  father's  time  or 
mine.  So,  then,  poor  Ned  Hankey  has  finished  his  wild  career  !' 
added  he,  thoughtfully. 

'Yes,  he  certainly  has,'  returned  the  rector;  'but  you  shall 
hear.  I  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  for  I  knew  the  desperate 
character  of  the  man,  and  I  thought  one  moment  might  prevent 
the  last  chance  of  hope  or  comfort  to  one  who  must  have  such 
terrible  need  of  them.  It  was  early  morning  when  I  rode  rapidly 
into  Hankey's  yard.  I  know  not  when  I  ever  saw  any  spot  which 
gave  me  such  a  melancholy  idea  of  ruin,  utter  ruin,  and  stripped 
decay.  The  house,  you  know,  is  a  tall,  dark,  red-brick  house,  of 
a  very  old-fashioned  style,  and  to  which  nothing  for  years  had 
been  done,  because,  as  I  learned  from  Wagstaff,  the  man  owed 
much  rent,  and  you  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  altogether. 
In  the  yard  stood  a  green  and  noisome  pool,  but  there  was  neither 
pig  nor  poultry.  The  only  living  creatures  seemed  two  dogs,  a 
huge  mastiff  and  a  pointer,  chained  under  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  door.  The  outbuildings  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  gate 
through  which  I  passed  off  the  hooks,  and  standing  half  open. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  loud  barking  of  the  dogs,  nobody  came 
out  to  take  my  horse,  which  I  led  into  a  stable  equally  desolate 
with  the  rest  of  the  premises.  When  I  came  out  again,  I  saw 
some  children  staring  at  me  on  the  steps  before  the  door ;  these 
were  boys  and  girls  of  naturally  very  handsome  forms  and  faces, 
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but  so  neglected,  dirty,  and  wild,  that  I  regarded  them  with  wonder. 
I  asked  them  where  their  mother  was ;  and  they  said,  "  I'  the 
parlour  wi'  feyther,  who  was  very  badly."  The  room  that  I  entered 
was  what  the  country-people  here  call  the  house-place ;  that  is,  as 
you,  my  friend,  know,  though  your  relations  from  the  north  may 
not,  the  common  sitting-room  and  also  kitchen  of  the  family. 
Under  its  wide  chimney  lay  smouldering  in  ashes  a  little  fire  of 
sticks,  which  the  children  had  probably  gathered  ;  and  the  room 
itself,  with  its  naked  shelves  and  worn  brick  floor,  was  desolate 
beyond  description. 

'I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  parlour 
by  the  low  groans  which  proceeded  thence,  and  by  a  female  voice,  as 
if  weeping  and  speaking  at  the  same  time,  in  low  and  distressed 
accents.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall  woman,  who,  with  her 
apron  held  up  before  her  face  to  hide  her  tears,  though  she  could 
not  suppress  her  sobs,  admitted  me  in  silence,  and  pointed  to- 
wards the  bed.  On  this  lay  the  sufferer.  He  was  lying  with  his 
back  towards  me  ;  but  as  I  approached  him,  he  turned  his  head 
and  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  face  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
in  my  life  before ;  it  was  that  of  a  man  burned  and  wasted  down 
by  fever  and  agony  of  various  kinds  to  that  of  a  skeleton,  over 
which  the  skin  was  stretched  like  sallow  parchment  After  a 
moment's  anxious  and  haggard  look  on  me,  he  turned  his  head 
again,  with  a  deep  groan  and  restless  action  of  his  skeleton  hands, 
denoting  a  condition  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  that  could  not 
long  endure. 

'  I  need  not  and  will  not  harrow  you  with  the  particulars  of  what 
passed ;  of  the  entreaties  I  made  him  to  tell  me  all  that  he  was 
able  of  his  wishes  and  his  feelings,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  his 
wife  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  who  rung  her  hands  in  the  most 
heart-rending  distress,  and  implored  him  to  open  his  mind,  and  to 
listen  to  my  exhortations  and  prayers  for  him.  It  was  not  without 
a  long  and  dreadful  struggle  with  himself  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  for  which  I  had  been  sent,  during  a 
paroxysm  of  terror  and  despair.  But  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
partly  from  him  and  partly  from  his  wife,  I  came  to  receive  the 
revelation  of  such  a  life  of  sin,  of  fearful  passions,  and  unhallowed 
courses,  as  I  trust  never  to  hear  again.  But  last  and  most  op- 
pressive of  all  lay  on  him  his  conduct  to  Wagstaff.  Wagstaff,  it 
appears,  had  often  and  seriously  talked  to  him,  and  warned  him 
of  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  himself  and  family,  and  had 
tried  even  what  threats  of  dismissal  from  his  farm  would  do. 
These  had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  and  he  had  brooded  over 
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schemes  of  vengeance.  His  circumstances  were  desperate,  and 
he  was  deeply  indebted  to  his  bankers,  who  were  sternly  demand- 
ing payment  or  threatening  an  arrest,  when  it  seems  Wagstaff,  who 
had  come  to  learn  from  a  safe  quarter  that  the  bankers  them- 
selves were  on  the  eve  of  ruin,  sent  to  the  tenants,  and  privately 
warned  them,  in  order  that  if  they  had  any  money  in  the  bank,  or 
held  any  of  its  notes,  they  might  save  themselves.  To  Hankey  he 
did  not  need  to  go,  because  he  knew  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  injured.  Hankey,  however,  soon  learned  this  from  some  of  the 
farmers,  and  that  Wagstaff  was  the  authority.  An  opportunity  of 
vengeance  now  rushed  on  his  mind.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the 
bank,  and  communicated  this  proceeding  of  the  steward.  What 
took  place  in  consequence,  you  know.  Hankey  hoped  that  this 
information  would  soften  the  bank  towards  him,  and  procure  a 
delay  ;  but  in  this  he  was  deceived.  Their  affairs  were  too  des- 
perate ;  they  arrested  Hankey  for  their  money,  who  being  not 
only  a  man  of  fierce  passions  but  desperate  strength,  knocked 
down  the  sheriff's-officer  who  served  the  writ,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off.  He  was  hidden  for  months  in  various  disguises,  and 
among  various  of  his  comrades,  often,  it  is  said,  coming  home  by 
night  in  a  state  of  lawless  desperation,  more  like  a  famished  plun- 
derer than  a  husband  and  a  father.  An  execution  was,  in  the 
meantime,  brought  against  his  effects.  Wagstaff,  who,  on  behalf 
of  the  landlord,  could  claim  only  for  one  year's  rent,  took  crops 
on  the  ground ;  furniture,  stock,  everything,  to  the  wife's  bed,  was 
swept  away. 

'The  fury  to  which  these  hard  proceedings  aroused  this  impetuous 
man  brought  on  a  violent  fever  and  delirium.  In  this  state  he  was 
brought  out  of  his  hiding-place  by  his  comrades,  and  carried  at 
midnight  to  his  house  and  wretched  family.  The  poor  wife,  who 
is  still  a  handsome  woman,  and  who  is  said  to  be  of  a  respectable 
family  of  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  who  had  married  him  in 
opposition  to  her  friends,  had  thus  alone  to  watch  over  him  in  this 
fearful  state,  and  to  care,  as  far  as  care  was  possible,  for  her  chil- 
dren. A  situation  of  more  poverty,  anxiety,  and  thorough  misery, 
not  to  be  conceived. 

'When  I  was  thus  called  in,'  continued  the  rector,  'the  delirium 
had  left  him,  but  the  terrors  of  conscience  had  taken  hold  of  him. 
There  was  no  doctor,  and  he  believed  himself  dying.  Above 
everything  he  implored  the  pardon  of  Wagstaff,  who  it  appears  had 
often  sought  him  out  in  his  hiding-place,  and  offered  him  help, 
which  he  had  refused  with  angry  violence.  I  assured  him  of 
Wagstaft's  ready  forgiveness,  and  fetched  him  myself.  He  flung 
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himself  on  his  knees  by  the  repentant  sinner's  bed,  and  seizing  his 
bony  hand  in  both  his,  exclaimed,  "  Forgiveness  ! — Ay,  with  all  my 
heart,  Hankey,  and  ten  thousand  times  !"  ' 

•  The  rector  here  was  too  much  affected  to  proceed,  and  looking 
round,  he  saw  that  his  auditors  were  dissolved  in  tears.  When  he 
had  again  calmed  himself,  he  continued  : 

'  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  women's  hearts,  but  I  never  saw 
a  woman  with  such  a  soft  heart  as  that  great,  burly  Wagstaff.  He 
remained  kneeling  by  Hankey's  bedside,  squeezing  his  withered 
hand,  and  looking  at  him,  and  crying  like  a  child.  Hankey  him- 
self had  ceased  to  groan  so  bitterly,  but  held  fast  by  Wagstaff,  as 
if  his  touch  were  salvation  ;  Hankey's  wife  knelt  also,  weeping  and 
gazing  at  her  husband,  as  if  she  saw  something  heavenly  in  his 
ghastly  countenance ;  and  something  heavenly  there  was,  for  even 
then  his  scorched  and  hollow  eyes  had  gushed  healing  tears, 
which  rolled  in  huge  drops  from  his  face  to  the  pillow. 

'  "But  what  are  we  about?'  said  Wagstaff,  springing  up ;  " you 
won't  die,  Hankey — I  am  persuaded  you  won't ;  we  must  have 
help,  instant  help." 

'  He  hurried  out,  and  in  half-an-hour  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
sent  off  by  him,  arrived.  He  pronounced  that  there  was  a  good 
chance  of  life,  if  the  room  was  kept  quite  still,  and  the  directions 
which  he  gave  were  carefully  followed.  He  immediately  hastened 
away  to  prepare  and  send  medicines,  and  the  poor  wife  knelt 
down  again  by  her  husband,  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  him  pas- 
sionately on  the  forehead.  The  patient  lifted  his  feeble  and 
shrivelled  arm,  folded  it  about  her  neck,  and  pressing  her  bowed 
face  to  his  own,  held  it  for  some  seconds  in  that  position.  Whether 
it  was  an  act  merely  of  affection,  or  of  that  mingled  with  a  silent 
prayer,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  could  perceive  that  his  breast  heaved 
almost  convulsively,  and  he  uttered  deep-drawn  sighs.  His  wife, 
meantime,  was  lost  in  fresh  sobs  and  tears ;  they  were,  however, 
those  of  an  overpowering  happiness.  She  saw  that  a  blessed 
change  had  come  over  her  husband ;  she  felt  that  she  was  again 
beloved  by  him  ;  there  was  a  hope  of  life,  and  a  better  life  !  Let 
those  imagine  her  feelings  who  can ;  for  my  part,  I  sat  in  silence, 
and  in  that  time  learned  a  great  lesson  in  the  holy  mystery  of  the 
human  heart. 

'  But  as  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave  for  a  while,  I  suddenly 
heard  feet  rapidly  running  up  the  steps,  and  then  eager  outcries  : 
"Oh,  bread  !  bread  !  the  gentleman  has  brought  us  bread !" 

'  I  ran  out  to  moderate  these  joyful  but  exciting  sounds,  lest 
they  should  reach  and  agitate  the  invalid.  The  children  who  had 
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thus  exulted,  had  again  disappeared ;  and  looking  out  into  the 
yard,  I  saw  Wagstaff  hurrying  along  it,  loaded  with  a  great  basket, 
and  the  children  following  him  like  so  many  hungry  fowls.  With 
his  quick  sense  and  prudence  he  had  foreseen  the  very  thing  which 
I  had  feared,  and  now  was  conducting  the  children  to  the  barn, 
where  he  speedily  seated  each  on  an  upturned  scuttle  or  a  corn- 
measure,  and  forbade  anyone  to  move  from  the  spot  till  he  gave 
them  leave.  He  then  dealt  out  to  each  of  them  a  good  piece  of 
bread  and  a  can  of  milk.  Whilst  they  devoured  these  with  silent 
voracity,  he  stood  lecturing  them  with  a  solemnity  that  was  worthy  of 
a  schoolmaster.  The  whole  scene  would  have  had  something  ex- 
tremely ludicrous  in  it  for  one  who  did  not  know  the  occasion  of 
it.  Wagstaff,  not  a  slim  youth,  as  I  have  heard  you  say  he  came 
hither,  but  a  broad  and  somewhat  heavy  man,  in  his  suit  of  roomy 
black  and  wide-brimmed  hat,  pointing  and  gesticulating  with  his 
forefinger,  most  solemnly,  to  first  one  and  then  another  of  those 
wild  children,  who  thus  seated,  and  thus  greedily  eating,  kept  at 
the  same  time  casting  the  most  astonished  looks  at  their  monitor. 

' "  He  is  badly — very  badly  !"  I  heard  him  say,  as  I  drew  near ; 
"  his  life  hangs  on  the  turn  of  an  aspen  leaf.  If  you  make  the 
least  noise,  it  may  all  be  over  with  him,  and  then  who  will  have 
been  the  death  of  him  ?  You  !  I  tell  you — you  !  So  you  must 
promise  me  that,  as  soon  as  you  have  eaten  and  drunk  what  I 
have  given  you,  you  will  all  run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
common,  and  play  and  leap  about  there  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
never  come  on  this  side  of  the  little  foot-bridge  till  I  or  your 
mother  send  for  you  !  You  mind,  eh  ?  You  promise,  all  of  you, 
eh?" 

'  "  Yes,  sir !  yes,  sir !"  vociferated  their  voices  at  once ;  and 
half  longing  for  another  hunch  of  bread,  and  half  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  awful  man,  they  started  off,  and  soon  were  seen 
scampering  down  the  common  like  a  little  flock  of  wild  colts. 

'  "  There  !"  said  Wagstaff  to  me ;  "  there's  quiet  secured  in  the 
house,  I  think,  for  an  hour  at  least ;  and  when  I  go  away,  I  will 
see  if  old  Mary  Kater  can  take  charge  of  these  youngsters  for  a 
week  or  two." 

'  With  this  he  took  up  his  basket  again  and  hastened  towards 
the  house,  no  doubt  having  also  something  in  it  in  store  for  both 
the  wife  and  the  invalid.  In  the  meantime,  the  wife  had  been 
busy  getting  out  of  the  gig  bundles  of  linen,  and  such  things,  of 
which  the  house  had  only  too  much  need. 

'  To  bring  my  narrative  to  a  close,  Wagstaff  set  himself  down  as 
a  sort  of  director,  and  his  wife  as  housekeeper.  They  soon  had  a 
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nurse  there;  and  in  a  few  days  the  doctor  pronounced  the 
patient  out  of  immediate  danger,  but  to  be  kept  quiet  and  judi- 
ciously treated.' 

'  So,  then,  Hankey  is  not  dead  ?'  said  Mr.  Middleton. 
'  Dead  !  no  !'  replied  the  rector.  '  His  wicked  career  is  ended, 
not  his  life.  I  believe  he  was  never  so  much  a  living  man  as  he  is 
now,  though  still  somewhat  weak  and  pale.  But  his  whole  nature 
is  changed.  He  has  shown  a  particular  liking  to  listen  to  Wag- 
staff;  and  he,  on  his  part,  has  shown  an  indefatigable  zeal  in 
reading  and  talking  to  him,  and  giving  him  a  world  of  religious 
information,  of  which  he  was  lamentably  deficient,  but  which  he 
has  received  with  a  quickness,  and  yet  weighing  and  objecting  with 
an  acuteness,  that  shows  a  mind  of  great  native  power. 

'  The  whole  place  is  changed,  both  within  and  without.  The 
wife  is  like  a  new  creature,  and  truly  is  a  most  comely  and  clever 
woman;  she  seems  always  to  have  possessed  the  best  of  senti- 
ments, and  has  suffered  enough  to  make  her  now  cling  to  them 
more  firmly  than  ever.  She  often  looks  on  her  husband,  in  his 
altered  mood,  with  tears  of  grateful  joy  in  her  eyes.  Her  children 
are  sent  to  school,  and  her  house  again  has  an  air  of  comfort  and 
good  management.' 

'  But  whence  have  come  the  means  for  all  this  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Middleton.  'How  is  it  that  the  bankers  still  leave  him  at 
large  ?' 

'  The  bankers  are  bankrupt,'  replied  the  rector ;  '  and  were  their 
assignees  disposed  to  be  severe  on  Hankey,  as  they  are  not,  he 
would  soon  have  been  put  out  of  their  power  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  the  story,  Wagstaff  has  discharged  his 
debts,  and  restocked  his  farm  for  him.' 

'  That  is  noble  !  that  is  Wagstaff 's  chef-d'oeuvre  f  exclaimed  Mr. 
Middleton  ;  a  sentiment  which  everyone  warmly  re-echoed.  _ 

'  The  only  thing,  however,  which  surprises  me  most,'  said  Mr. 
Brandling,  smiling  archly,  '  is,  that  Wagstaff  has  done  all  this  in 
the  landlord's  name,  yet  the  landlord  knows  nothing  about  it, 
though  it  must  have  involved  a  very  heavy  sum.' 

'  Oh,  does  he  say  so  ?'  cried  Mr.  Middleton,  eagerly ;  '  then  it  is 
so,  depend  upon  it.  He  has  my  permission  to  do  almost  what  he 
likes  in  the  affairs  of  the  tenants.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  done 
this  !' 

The  parties  here  separated  for  the  night  in  the  happiest  spirits 
for  their  glad  meeting,  and  for  having  heard  of  this  noble  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Wagstaff. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Middleton  sent  over  for  his  steward, 
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and  expressed  himself  impatient  to  look  into  the  statement  of 
affairs.  He  glanced  over  the  general  balance-sheet ;  he  turned  to 
the  account  of  Hankey's  farm,  but  nowhere  could  he  find  one 
shilling  placed  to  the  account  of  the  matters  related  the  night 
before  by  the  rector. 

'  Why,  Wagstaff,  how  is  this  ?'  asked  he,  hastily  ;  '  I  see  no  entry 
of  the  money  paid  on  account  of  Hankey.' 

'  Hankey  ?'  returned  he,  with  a  sudden  flush  on  his  cheek, 
'  what  of  him  ?  He  has  found  a  friend — and  his  rent  is  all  paid 
up!' 

'  Yes  ;  but  how  ?  By  whom,  I  want  to  know  ?  I  understand, 
from  Mr.  Brandling,  that  the  poor  fellow  has  been  helped  out  of 
his  difficulties  in  my  name  ?' 

'  That  is  too  bad  of  Mr.  Brandling,  now !'  said  Wagstaff,  some- 
what impatiently — '  so  as  I  begged  him  to  keep  my  confidence  on 
that  score.  But  if  I  must  speak,  /  have  set  Hankey  straight  again. 
I  did  it  to  please  myself,  and  had  never  a  thought  of  making  you 
pay  for  it' 

'  Honest  Wagstaff !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Middleton,  taking  his  hand  ; 
'  you  are  fairly  caught  this  time — you  have  given  me  a  share  of  the 
credit  of  this  good  action,  and  a  share  I  am  determined  to  have  in 
it.  The  discharging  of  his  debts  I  leave  to  you,  but  the  restocking 
of  his  farm  shall  be  mine  !' 

That  day  all  work  was  suspended  in  the  village  of  Middleton. 
The  bells  rang  as  for  a  festival.  The  squire,  Mr.  Brownlowe,  and 
Wagstaff,  rode  over  the  home-farm,  and  through  the  plantation  to 
Langley,  to  call  on  Mr.  Phillips,  whom  they  found  amid  his  charm- 
ing family,  and  in  his  fine  old  vicarage,  one  of  the  happiest  men 
in  England.  The  ladies  in  the  meantime  had  gone  through  the 
gardens,  conservatories,  and  hot-houses,  where  all  was  in  the  nicest 
order. 

In  every  cottage  was  a  family  feast.  It  was  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

At  four  o'clock  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  school-house 
for  tea,  where,  when  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  entered,  they  saw 
that  Lucy  had  been  at  work  with  her  cousins.  With  the  aid  of 
the  gardener  and  Ephraim  Brown,  the  schoolmaster,  the  school- 
room was  hung  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  amid 
a  large  wreath  at  the  head  of  the  room  were  displayed,  in  flowers 
of  the  richest  hues,  the  words,  '  WELCOME  HOME  AGAIN.' 

When  they  had  witnessed  the  children  all  seated  at  their  tea, 
they  went  out  to  receive  the  grown  people  on  the  Green.  There 
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they  found  that  the  Continental  experience  of  Lucy  had  been 
equally  introduced.  The  tables  were  tastefully  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  with  blossoming  shrubs  in  pots  brought  from  the  con- 
servatory. From  the  lower  boughs  of  the  tree  (and  the 'ordering  of 
these  had  been  Lucy's  commission  to  Wagstaff  the  night  before), 
hung  many  little  lamps,  which  in  the  thick  shade  of  the  foliage 
already  cast  a  soft  and  glow-worm  lustre  among  the  dark  leaves, 
while  the  bole  of  the  old  tree  itself  was  covered  with  the  finest 
moss  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  Nothing  so  pretty  had  been  seen 
in  Middleton  before. 

The  rector  and  Wagstaff  had  already  arranged  and  seated  the 
people.  The  tables  were  placed  in  a  great  circle  around  the  tree. 

The  Middletons  and  their  relations,  with  the  rector  and  his 
lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  Wagstaff  and  his  wife,  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  company,  one  or  more  sitting  at  the  head  of 
each  table  ;  and  when  all  had  pretty  well  enjoyed  themselves,  the 
children  all  marched  out  of  the  school,  with  Ephraim  Brown  at 
their  head,  and  surrounding  the  tables  in  a  still  wider  circle,  burst 
forth  with  a  song  of  welcome  which  had  been  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Ephraim  Brown,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  genuine 
poets  of  the  working-class  who  have  sprung  up  so  richly  on  the 
English  soil,  and  never  so  successfully  as  in  the  present  day.  The 
effect  was  delightful.  All  parties  appeared  equally  charmed,  and 
the  poor  people  could  hardly  tell  which  to  admire  most,  the  abili- 
ties of  the  schoolmaster  or  of  their  own  children. 

Wonderful  was  the  clatter  of  tongues  and  the  merry  gossip  which 
was  heard  under  the  old  elm,  whose  lamps  grew  brighter  and 
brighter,  till  the  ladies,  beginning  to  dread  the  chill  evening  air, 
arose,  and  bade  everyone  adieu.  And  '  Good-night !  God  bless 
you  !'  sounded  on  all  sides  as  the  squire  and  his  friends  walked 
away  towards  the  Hall.  Those  of  the  old  men  and  women  who 
had  a  salutary  fear  of  rheumatism  moved  off  also,  but  others  still 
clustered  round  the  tables  in  eager  talk,  admiring  the  lamps  and 
the  flowers,  and  edifying  one  another  with  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
things  which  '  the  family '  must  have  seen  in  foreign  parts.  All 
declared  that  it  had  been  a  finer  feast  than  the  WTakes  itself;  and 
it  might  be  safely  said,  that  for  one  day,  at  least,  there  was  not  a 
sad  heart  in  Middleton. 

But  Mr.  Middleton  determined  to  diffuse  the  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion still  farther.  The  next  week  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to  all  his 
tenantry  at  the  Hall.  It  was  a  jovial  scene  of  hearty  goodfellow- 
ship.  There  was  not  one  tenant  missing,  except  Ned  Hankey, 
who  was  not  allowed  by  the  doctor  to  attend,  but  great  interest 
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was  expressed  on  his  account;  and  in   the   midst   of  this,  Mr. 
Middleton  rose  and  said  : 

'  I  propose  the  health  of  the  finest  fellow  in  the  parish — need  I 
name  him  ?' 

There  was  at  once  a  deafening  thunder  of  applause,  and  '  Wag- 
staff  !  Wagstaff !'  resounded  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Middleton  felt  that  the  man  was  understood  and  estimated 
as  he  deserved,  and  he  said  no  more.  When  it  came  to  him  to 
give  the  last  toast,  he  said  : 

'  I  have  travelled  much  and  seen  much,  but  throughout  Europe 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  skill  of  an 
English  tenantry,  nor  any  situation  of  life  where  more  genuine 
blessing  and  happiness  may  be  diffused  than  by  an  English  land- 
lord. OLD  ENGLAND  FOR  EVER  !' 

With  a  '  Hear  !'  and  an  '  Hurrah  !'  sent  from  proud  and  happy 
hearts,  that  shook  the  very  roof  of  the  old  Hall  of  Middleton,  the 
company  responded  to  this  sentiment,  and  then  hurried  forth  to 
return  home. 

W.  H. 


THE    END. 
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